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TO THJ 


PRINTER ot THE FREEMASONS’ 

IftOTHU, 



AZINE. 


A S the following Discourse, which I have copied, verbatim, from 
a volume of the American Museum in my possession, and printed 
at Philadelphia in 1790, contains, in my opinion, some excellent sen¬ 
timents on Free Masonry, and as it may be in the possession of very 
few people in this country, I think the publishing of it in your Maga¬ 
zine would be very agreeable to many of your readers, and would 
very much oblige 

Your well-wisher, 

Edinburgh, James Somerville, 

Dec . 12, 1793. 

P. S • I have taken the liberty of adding some notes, that it might 
be the better understood by those unacquainted with the great persons 
mentioned by the worthy author, 

Vol. II.. A J.S. 
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A DISCOURSE^ 

delivered before 

St. JOHN’S LODGE, No. ID or NEWBERN, in AMERICA, 

ON , 

.. ft' FESTIVAL tf ST. JOHN Of BAPTIST, 

4 JUNE *4, 17S9. ; ' 


Br FRANCOIS XAVIER MARTIN. 


v ' Strife) oritur* «o» «fe villis, domikxm alieoU | • •• 

--—--sed quod magis id nos • - : 

Pertinent, et nescire malum est. Horace. 


M ASONRY is a seleB Association of Men, professing to live its 
Brotherlt-loVE, to smooth to each *other the rugged paths 
of adversity, and to keep a most inviolable Secrecy on certain parts of 
their Institution . 

I have said ** a select assOciAt ioir.* ' ; V 

In any auditory, but the one I address, the epithet might excites 
smile. It behoves to enquire, whether this ridicule would be ground-* 
ed ? That, if any deficiency on our part authorize it, the efie& may 
be more easily prevented from a better knowledge of the cause. 

If this ’selection be not perfett, a* the pufity* of the Institution re¬ 
quires, the imperfections can only proceed from tvoo causes : the ad¬ 
mission of unworthy persons, and the degeneracy of thse Members* 
Each has been foreseen, and guarded against, by the framers of oat 
constitution. 

fFith regard to admission . A strid enquiry into the moral charadef 
fcf the candidate is an indi&pensible prelude ; the opinion of every 
Member is appealed to; and their Unanimous approbation being the 
condition without which none can ever obtain admission, measures 
have been adopted to prevent the suffrages from being controlled, 
biassed, or embarrassed ; and lastly,, the trials which precede thd ini¬ 
tiation are to evince, that the future Member is possessed of that 
Courage and fortitude of mind, which are necessary-—to keep a sfecret, 
and practise the characteristic virtues of this Divine Institution. In 
examining how careful our predecessors have been, in framing and 
landing down to us, this mOfle Of admis&lon, let us be filled with a 
salutary anxiety, to prevent any unjustifiable negleft on our part from 
overturning the work of their prudence. Finally, it may be a couso- 
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Mng reflexiod, dial if the selcfctaon be net us perfect Af the parity of 
the Institution would demand, it will be found as much to as thq 
universality of its plan can admit of; if the necessary allowance be 
made for the imperfection of all mundane establishments. 

With regard to the degeneracy of the members— They are men—and as 
such, liable to err. But a more intimate intercourse with persons of 
virtuous principles—-their being constantly employed in the same work 
with such—frequent lessons of morality—the anxiety <ff preserving 
their reputation—which they must feel in a more exquisite degrees 
as on it depends that of a society of worthy persons—w;d retain theut 
within the bounds of their duty—and proper admonitions, from their 
brothers or superiors, bring them back, should they happen to recede. 
When those lenient means prove ineffectual, suitable correction is r*r 
curred to: then if the delinquent continue refractory, expulsion puts if 
out of his power to injure any longer the character of the craft. 

Masons profess 4 ‘ to live in bsothk&ly to vs, and to smooth to each 
other the rugged paths of adversity” 
t€ To live in brotherly lovb .’’—In this. Masonry only requires 
Striker observance of what natural and revealed religion prescribe, 

“To smooth to each other the ragged paths of adversity” is but a naftu* 
ral consequence of brotherly love. If there be a period in man's life, 
wherein he is more entitled, than in any other, to demand from hi| 
fellow creatures, the observance of that command of Goo, “ Thou 
shah love thy neighbour as thyself” it is in the hour of distress. Out’ 
predecessors at first united principally the better to afford to the duh 
tressed that relief which aggregate bodies can procure more amply than 
indiyjduals. Seldom (perhaps I ought to say, never) was the assistance 
of a Lodge unsuccessfully implored, when the applicant had not ran* 
dered himself unworthy of it. 

lastly , Mashas pads** " tohtttp tUamt.ix viqla&ui. sbcxhct 

in certain parts of their institution ” Taciturnity has always been their 
characteristic virtue.* In the early ages of tho world, the professors of 
all sciences required it from their disciples, and Solomon forbade 
the workmen he employed to impart the secrets of their art to their 
apprentices, until, by a long probation, $hey had proved themselves 
worthy of being further advanced. 

The ignorant, whose jealousy generally royiles what, they donot UA* 
derstandi have vainly endeavoured to make this Fraternity the object 
of their ridicule. But maliqe and envy must be silent, when, on the 
list of the votaries of Mason ay, appear the names gf the greatest 
and best of men in all countries. 

In Europe; over the Masons in that part of the world presided | 

Frederick # t 


• Frederick, King of Prussia^ 

A * 
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In America, In tie bonrof trial, when God affli&ed us with thd. 
ecourge of war, there appeared iir the East, aWARRBNl # the Grand 
Master ~of the Mason#> of Massa^husets, He fought, and nobly, fell, 
the Hirst martyr to Columbian freedom!-—In Pcnnsyfvahia, the enlighten^ 
gd Sage f, of whom it Has’been vttfd j ** Etipuittgrh fulmen, sceptrumque 
His services in the cabinet, and at foreign courts, have 
evinced his wisdojn and patriotism. Were it necessary to produce air 
instance of ofce, who united a, Warren's bravery, and a Franklin's wis¬ 
dom, the Lodges of Virginia can boast of Him §, who needs not be 
named! God, in his mercy, gave him to this latyl, to defend it in 
War—to govern it in peace. 

• Having thus examined what Masonry is, we find it to be a chosen 
assemblage of worthy persons, united for the p>ost philanthropic pur¬ 
poses, and cannot intt pondnde, as i have advanced in die beginning 
of this Discourse, that it is the most ancient and most useful of all 
Sublunary institution#. May vre not conjecture, from it# present flou¬ 
rishing state; that it will be the most lasting? It bids fair “ to endure 
till time shall be no mere*” 

But in vain is-an institution holy, if the members be profane. Let 
not the foregoing observations produce in us a sterile admiration; but 
let them stimulate us to be operative, as we are speculative Masons* 
Let the apprentices cherish the practice of the lessons they receive. 
Let-an heroic fortitude 'distinguish the Craftsmen* May those who 
have presumed to make further advancements, endeavour to attain that 
degree of perfection, of which human nature is capable* So that f 
when our Works shall be examined by our Supreme Master, the 
A# c h i t e c t 'tff all Wp r u d s, the square of his probation fitting easy 
thereupon, we sq*y receive that reward which this world giyeth not, * 

. ■ .< ■ jh-wvuuj i .Mi W—WOpi ■ » 11 ^ — 

, BRIEF $UT SIGNIFICANT 

• PESCRIPTION OF FREEMASONRY, ‘ 


M R. Arnold, in his Dutch Dictionary, under the word Frbb- 
masonry,” says, that it is f* a Moral Order, instituted by 
virtuous men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re-? 
inembrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most innocent 
pud sociable pleasures, founded on liberality, brotherly love, and 
^harity.” * 4 ' 

jmasmsesaeBamnamasess^saeaT* 

* Dr. Joseph Warren, tlje ^lebfat^d OfRtpr, slain upon^th# hfighths of Clupfc»» 
fRwn, June 17, 1775* 

*f Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

t “ Who snatch’d celestial 'firc*?r#nd brc&c the eppreaser’s 
$ General Washington, 
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’ '« r /■’*•■ i f • ' * • * . TH *. t P ... ^ 

^tt^IPL£$ ‘OF' FREE MASONRY EXPLAINED; * 

Vs. 

/* ^ PUcourse 'before the very ancient Ledge Ki L winning/ frfllfc 
, f Church of that place, in the Tear 1766, * •" {q,f * 

-fir ^ BROTHER . ‘ , T 

[Transmitted by Mr. Jamii SoMumit, of Edtatovgfe,) 


i John iv. 7, Behrped, let ns hv$ m atmther* . 

Mr Biktiusvi 1 4 . ^ 

ttWAT I intend In this Discourse |s, to give yet an explication 
Vy of Fre e Mason ry and Brothe * lit Love.- *Jn mating 
Jhis subject, I shall use all the brevity that is e<Hisi*tettJtmlD»pMpi> 
cuity, feeing unwilling to charge your memories wkk tbtnge rndmk 
have no immediate ^connection with it. • - - 1 ^ 

The otdkt 1 am to pqrsue is as follows 1 In the first place, • I shall 
endeavour to gfcplaijt the principles on which hum in society is fbtma 
deif. f Jn the stecondr^to point out the cause of those eviltthar^mg 
from society. ' In the third—*6 suggest the most effectual means- to re* 
move these evils. In the fourth—to lay open the nature of Brotherly 
Love/ In the fifth—to deduce the effects of which that lov«'i* produc¬ 
tive: And; In tlie last—to shew you how you may become the objects 
pf it. 

To the itfastratioir of these heads* f+eg your favourable attention! 
my brethren, and that candid indulgence, which sfr amiably distin¬ 
guishes every Genuine Freemason. 

The principles on which human society is founded, come first to be 
explained. Hfere give me leave to observe, that it is only from your 
own hearts, and the conduit of those around you, that the knowledge 
of these principles is to be derived. If then you would comprehend 
their nature and tendency, you must study carefully what passes both 
in your own breasts and in thedives of others. t 

♦ The principles on which human society is founded, are Benevolence 
and Self-Love. From the one arise a set of affections, which make 
enter into the concerns of our fellow-creatures: and from the other, a 
set which interest u$ wholly in our own. Actuated by the former, we 
rejoice with the fortunate, or mourn with the affiilted ; but the latter 
engage us directly in the pursuit of our own private happiness. 

It is only in society, that these affections can meet with their .proper 
objects: solitude is an enemy to both sets. To the benevolent, it af¬ 
fords po $orf °f «*£*?»** and gratifies the selfish in but a very j Iodide- 
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gree; The reason is obvious: where we see neither the happiness no t 
misery of others, we can neither congratulate nor compassionate* 
wh#*e ‘Others bcboW -neither- our pleasures nor pains, the am cannot 
receive &at refinement, nor the second that relief which they respec¬ 
tively demand. To the mfrmvfce ofothers, we are in the main in- 
4 *ht*d ibr these advantages, and that assistance we cannot have ht a 
state of separation from them. Hence that inflexibility and slovenli¬ 
ness, so remarkable in people retired from the world: hence too, that 
mixture of pride and meanness, which disgrace* those who afe but Su¬ 
perficially acquainted with it. 

Thus no man is absolutely independent of his* neighbour. As we 
ttand' in need of others, so they stand in need of us. In adversity wo 
solicit their pity; and in prosperity we court their smiles. Our self- 
love prompts us in both cases to have recourse to their benevolence; 

And that principle moves them to sympathize with our distress, or to 
rejoice at our welfare. In similar circumstances, they act in the Same 
manner, and look for the same exertioir of ourkind affections in their 
favour. For as their benevolence tallied with the emotions of our 
selfidove; *o> provided no unsocial passion intervene) our benevolerke 
taUieo with th* emotions of fheirs. We naturally weep over their af¬ 
flictions, or exult in their gaiety and joy. 

la this manner, hath the Divine wisdom adjusted these principles to 
mm,k other. The benevolence pf ope part of mankind is'by this means 
diaposed mgfmt that commiseration w^iph the calamity, Pr that- con¬ 
gratulation whieh the good fortune, of the other part causes them to 
request. 

This adjustment of Benevolenep and Selfylove tq each other is, my 
Brethren, the foundation on which the grand and beautiful fabric of 
human society is cretted. The reciprocal workings of these principles 
Otment mankind together in the strongest manner, and draw from them 
more than half of those virtues that reflect the highest honour on their . 
nature. People of tfue humanity feel no pleasure so delicious as that 
of beholding or promoting the welfare of their fellow-creatures: n6 
anguish pierces them so deeply, as that of seeing their distress with¬ 
out power to relieve i(. Were it not for such candid and generous tem¬ 
pers, the prosperous would enjoy little satisfaction in their condition; 
nor could the miserable indulge the pleasing hopes of seeing their sor¬ 
rows at an end. 

When Gop, therefore, founded society on Benevolence and self- 
love, a© nicely adjusted to each other, he gave it the utmost strength 
And firmness of which we can sqppq^e it capable. The contrivance 
by which this noble aad admirable effect is produced, is, to the last 
degree, plain and simple. Th^s. points it out as worthy of the Deitj^, 
and place* his wisdom and goodness in a point of view; from wlxicte 
every pious and contemplative mind will survey them with wonder and 
gaaiutucie. 

The- principles on which human society is founded being thus ^ 
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^fatapl, t proceed, in tlie second place, to point tn*-the caute of 
chose evils that spring from it. 

Had mankind carefully studied* and exa&ly squared their condid 
by the natural adjustment of their affis&ions, it ts evident that these 
association could never have occasioned any of those evils, which nwr 
constitute a great part of their misery. Their hearts full of caodouc* 
gentleness and generosity, would never have lonottn the horrible sog* 
gestions of malice, cruelty, or covetousness* Their regard for their 
own interest would never have extended itself beyond the boondt 
marked out for it by justice and humanity. Peace and contentment 
would have blest individuals ; brotherly love and friendship would 
have formed them all into one great community. They would havo 
resembled a magnificent edifice, every part of which gave and reccstn* 
ed strength and beauty from all the rest. - 

Men, however, were too weak to preserve the natural adjustment 
of their affe&ions in its original exadness. Every, indaridwd wan 
furrounded with advantages, which, though belonging to his nrigfc* 
boors, or likely to become theirs by industry, he tteught uvould: add 
to his happiness, if he could make them his own. Self lorrirtsiruoued* 
that to himself all his attention was doe 1 and as to others* kewtanot 
obliged to concern himself about their affairs. All hearkened. ter this 
ungenerous insinuation, save those, whose breasts glowed with a purer 
and more vigorous love of justice and humanity: the fomer'baga* t m 
regard the happiness of their neighbours with a rapacious 4 ad eavuQue 
eye; and at length, their hearts became strangers to the .tender work-4 
ings of benevolence. Thus their self-love gained the ascendant over 
their benevolence; and the happy adjustment which the wise author of 
all things gave to these two principles was violated. « Now, pride* 
malice, and avarice, took possession of the human mind, and compel* 
led men to deeds of fraud and violence against one another. The 
powerful thought they had a right to every conveniency and pleasure 
that they could force from the weak; and the weak watched and in** 
proved every opportunity of being revenged on their .oppreflbra. 1 

The violation, therefore, of the adjustment that originally, subsisted 
between the human affe&ions, is to be considered as the source from 
whicJi the evils of society spring. The subject in hand requires, how* 
ever, a more exalt investigation of the consequences that flowed from 
this violation. 

As soon as the selfdove of mankind had overcome their benevolence, 
they would exert their utmost efforts to acquire dominion over one ait* 
other, as it put every objelt in their power which their passions‘ds* 
manded. Supreme power, as on this account it would be the great 
cause of their contention, would also be the only remedy for the dis¬ 
orders occasioned by that contention. The unassisted abilities of no. 
single person, however, could, lift him up to that eminent station/ 
which his ambition panted lor. All who had any thing worth defend-> 
ing, would be on their guard against the man whom they.suspeded of 
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teekiwfto mmrt fk dfepomlofiit ost of ahekhaiids; hie first aitees&pt 
would give them the alarm, and unite them in a confederacy to crush 
lfori*teti*it,> before it foould rise to a pitch of strength above their 
power to bumble. It would also occur to himself, that he. would taker 
the s mm measures, if he perceived any of those around him entertain* 
ing the same designs. , This consideration would render him cautious 
CM cbtnmaped m Ms proceedings. He would employ all his address 
to move the suspicions of those who might thwart his intentions, and 
•rarea party among his relations and dependents, on whom he might 
fdy for Carrying them into execution. Strengthened by this.party, he 
Would demand homage and obedience from all of his own tribe* and 
subdue the Tefrft&ory, by those who willingly submitted to his domi¬ 
nion. Though he- raised himself, in this manner, to a throne by vio¬ 
lence, yet he would soon discover, that, if he was obliged to main- 
tafci himself en it by the same means, his life would .be but a train of 
fours, jealousies, precautions, and anxieties. On this account, ho 
wesdd ena & laws for suppressing licentiousness, and encouraging order 
4 ad indufky among his new subje&s, w ho were so lately his equals * 
and endeavour by the mildness and equity of his government, to spake 
it them urncrest** obey, and support it. 

i. Ambition k restless, and never can be satisfied: the acquisition of 
mm tmatobjud, is only an incentive to push it on to acquire those 
which are yet out of his reach* As soon as this monarch was settled 
m his usurped sovereignty, he had brought his people to imagine, 
that their gtory depended on Ms, he would seize the first pretext of 
quarreling with Ms neighbouring tribes, in order to extend his empire 
by the destroAion of their liberties. His attempt against the inde¬ 
pendency of his own tribe, had, no doubt, roused their attention ; 
and its success would awaken their apprehensions, and make them pro¬ 
vide against the like fate. If they had any animosities among them¬ 
selves, they would then lay them aside, and unite their forces and 
counsels against the violent and unjust pretensions of their common 
enemy. Alter they had secured themselves against him, and each 
tribe was at leisure to consider its own weight and importance* with 
respeft to its neighbours, the most powerful among them would grow 
ambkious, in proportion to its strength, and invade those rights of the 
test, which it haatso lately contributed to defend. The same seines 
of bloodshed, rapine, and confusion, would again be opened, and con¬ 
tinue till the submission of one of the contending parties, or the weak¬ 
ness of both, should give room to peace. 

In this manner mankind divided themselves into the different states 
we now see in the world; and this division, which is so frequently, 
productive of the most terrible consequences to society, is totally ow¬ 
ing to the disorder which they suffered to creep among their affections. 
These states are distinguished from one another by their respective 
situations, customs, and governments. The adjustment of the affec¬ 
tions is greatly discomposed among them.with respect to each qther; 
they all have certain interests of their own, which they pursue, with- 
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eottonsidering very scrupulously whether they ate consistent with 
public justice or not- Each Hate enters into the general welfare 
pisfommes of its neighbours, only as it is likely to gain by their s no- 
cess, of suffer by their calamity; with its avowed enemies, it hat 
hardly any fellow-feeling, rejoicing at their distresses, and nested a$ 
their "prosperity. 

Though this adjustment is so much discomposed among different 
states, it is to be observed, that it ads with almost its full and natural 
force among the several orders of the same state, in promoting and 
securing the public welfare. There is one great interest in which they 
reckon themselves all equally concerned, and for the preservation eff 
which their whole wisdom and power are exerted* But, while they 
provide for their own internal peace, and external security, their self- 
love leads them to treat their neighbours with injustice, when theii 
interest, supported by sufficient power, can be advanced by it- To 
this extravagant affeftion of every nation for itself, and to its conse¬ 
quent envy or contempt of every other, are to be ascribed all national 
jealousies and animosities, which occasion all those wars that spread 
bavock over the face of the earth. 

As the excess of self-love has divided mankind Into different states, 
which pursue interests opposite to the happiness of one another, so it 
has divided each state into different parties and se&s, whose-context* 
tions very much disturb its inward harmony and tranquillity. Tho 
prosperity of the nation, in both ecclesiastical and civil affair*, | 8 , iq* 
peed, whiat they all profess to have at heart 5 but their ideas of thta 
prosperity, and how it is to be obtained, are extremely various and 
pontradidory. Each party and sedt would compel all the rest to ma* 
cage these matters according to their views, and take theif advice in 
every step of their public conduit; and under pretence of serving tho 
public, frequently hurt it, in order to gratify their pride, ambition, 
and their qther selfish passions. 

The same apposition of interests and sentiments, that so much hurta 
the administration of ecclesiastical and civil affairs, is observable too 
among the lesser societies and communities into which every state ia 
subdivided, and with proportionable violence. 

These oppositions exasperate the one half of a nation against tho 
other, and fill both with hatred, implacability, and revenge against 
each Other; and are as pernicious to their internal peace, as those of 
different nations are tp the great and general concerns of the whole 
human race. 

Having now shewn you, my brethren, that the evils which spring 
firbtfrk#siety are caused by the violation of the adjustment which Goo 
gavet6 the human affections; I proceed, in the third place, to suggest 
the most effectual means by which these evils may be removed. 

The most effectual means by which these evils may be removed, are 
Christianity, apnd——may I mention it without incurring the censurq 
oftrafc Christians, whom I would be unhappy to offend ?—the means, 

I say, are Christianity, and that human institution which has hgeu so 
deservedly praised, and so severely condemned* under the nan\e of 

Yoi.tr ** * b 
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fFree Masonry. ' No body who understands* the nature and tendency of 
lour divine religion, witt be surprised, that I have mentioned it as a 
-most effectual mean to remove the disorders of mankind; but the du¬ 
bious character under which Free Masonry is known in the world, will, 
i am afraid, lead many worthy people to blame me for pointing it out, 
as any way conducive to the happiness of society, so contrary to their 
ttWtx opinion of it. But I intreat all such; to lay aside their prejudices 
for a little, and judge from the account I axn going to give of that in¬ 
stitution, whether I am in the wrong, for calling it a most effectual 
mean to remove the evih mat spring from society. Under this head, I 
shall first give you a short account of Christianity, and then explain the 
principles of Free Masonry. 

The Christian religion, my brethren, under which you have the hap¬ 
piness to live, is, of all the blessings which the divine goodness has con* 
ferred bn the children of men, by far the greatest and most excellent. 
It points out the way by which they may rise superior to all their pre¬ 
sent temptations and infirmities, and obtain glory, honor and immor¬ 
tality, in their future existence. The way to these inestimable bene¬ 
fits lies in a full conyidlion of the divine origin of revelation; in the 
sincerest endeavours to live obedient to the divine law; and in a firm 
reliance on the divine mercy for salvation through Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of the world, The dire# tendency of the do&rines and'pre¬ 
cepts of'Christianity, is to reclaim mankind from every kind of vice; 
to train them up to the praftice of universal piety and virtue; and thus 
to restore them to their original dignity and perfc&ion. By giving 
them the brightest views of the divine wisdom, power, and goodness* 
the holy religion excites in their minds that supreme admiration, fear, 
and gratitude, which these excellencies demand. It culls upon them 
to imitate the Most High in his justice, veracity, tenderness, forbear¬ 
ance, and in all his other moral perfections, as the beat evidence they 
can give of their love to him, and the best way to advance their own 
happiness. It holds ont to them the most mortifying,* but just piftnre 
Of their own weakness, folly, and perversity, in order to render them 
humble and diffident of themselves; and to teach them all that sweet¬ 
ness* candour, and humanity, with which they ought to view their 
respe&ive failings. It presses upon every man the duties he owes to 
* himself, commanding him to check every passion that would carry 
Jrim beyond the bounds of temperance, sobriety, or chastity. To en¬ 
gage them to fulfil the duties they all owe to God, to one another, and 
to themselves, it assures them of a future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, where happiness awaits the pious, and misery shall be the por¬ 
tion of the wicked. It is admirably suited to the weakness of human 
nature: God, who knows how unable the mere sense of duty, or the 
hopes of invisible and untried pleasures are, to support men against 
the strong temptations with which they are surrounded, has gracious¬ 
ly promised them the power and wisdom of his Holy Spirit, to assist 
and dirett them in their progress in holiness, the sure road to hap* 
piness. 
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' Such, my brethren, it the mtare of ore most excellent religion f 
such the duties which it exalts from all who profess it; and such the 
motives and aids by which they are animated to perform them* From 
this short account of it you see, that it is kindly designed, and wisely 
toed, to repair the ruins of human nature, by restoring the original 
and happy adjustment of its affections. Were men at sufficient pains 
to understand its sacred dodlines, and square their lives by its salutary 
precepts, they would soon be united to God and to one another, by 
piety, benevolence, and moderation. Their hearts would exult' in * 
conscious sense of the divine favour; no discordant and unsocial passion 
would disturb the harmony of their souls; and the prospelVof endless 
felicity would smooth the more rugged part of their duty. No religi* 
Otis institution ever appeared in the world, so perfe&ly adapted al 
Christianity, to give tranquillity of mind in every situation of life; 
and to cement the whole human race together, with friendship and 
brotherly love. Every man of genuine piety and benevolence, will 
reflect tin its amiable tendency with growing satisfaction, and pray, 
that all nations were under its happy influence. But, alas l the excess 
fcf self-love, which, as already shewn, was the original source of dis¬ 
cord among men, has excluded the gospel from a great part of the 
World, and rendered it too ineffeltual where it is professed. Worldly 
obje&s have, by their false charms, reduced the attention of mankind 
from those that are heavenly, and fixed it wholly, or for the greater 
part, on themselves. 

• From this sketch of Christianity, I go on to explain the principles of 
Free-Masonry, and to shew you how they tend to correct the follies and 
injuries that men commit against one another. 

My Brethren, you have already heard that the violation of the ad¬ 
justment given originally to the human affections, is the cause of those 
evils which spring from society. You are now to observe, that, 
amidst all the dissentions which this violation produced in ecclesiastical 
and civil government, there are certain articles in which all nations and 
societies are agreed. All men who make any use of their reason, ac¬ 
knowledge the existence of a Being, who made, and presides over the 
world; that he ought to be worshipped by all his intelligent creatures § 
that every person ought to abstain from hurting the character, life, or 
fortune of his neighbour ; that obedience is due to the laws of temper¬ 
ance, sobriety, and chastity; and that every man is accountable to 
God for his conduit. ’Tis true, though ail men admit of the truth of 
these articles in general, yet, when they explain the manner in which 
they conceive them, their opinions about them arc extremely wide of 
one another* Some, for instance, hold the Deity to be an eternal, 
incomprehensible, and holy spirit; and others, on the contrary, have 
conceived him as corporeal, and subject to human passions. Again, 
some contend that he created and governs all things from a generous 
principle of imparting happiness to his creatures; but others argue that 
his whole conduit is directed by a regard for his own glory, which he 
manifests by saving a few men, and condemning all the rest to eternal 
perdition. But though divines in all ages and religions have kindled 
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And blown up, fierce amteavefsks. abett these; Adririfa like foiwks* the 
existence and providence of. a Supreme Being wereincvcr>ilra*tTttdly 
denied in any age or religion* These wticka may give.occasion^ As 
many opinions and disputes* as there are people to think and ttdkiabdst 
them; bat they are* ail the while* matters of universal belief in throw 
selves. jisw 

Thiy observation* to which I begged your attentioni “ That amidst 
all the dissentions among mankind, there are cettain. arteekl^aa 
which they are all agreed*’ 9 is undoubtedly the foundation* of Eree^Ma* 
sonry. •• n * »o 

Accordingly, some wise and benevolent men in antiexit times* obsess 
ving and lamenting the fatal effeds which the jarring opinipnaiipf 
their fellow-creatures about religion, politics* and manners* occasioned 
to .society* united their wishes and endeavours* to find out a remedy 
that might cure them in the mean time* and prevent them for the. fan 
lure.. Their endeavours were crowned with success* and their wishes 

E ratified by that success. It appeared to them* that mankind quaiyel* 
•d rather about the manner in which the subjed of their eontentxane 
existed, than about the reality of the subjeds themselves; and *thet 
while they abused and persecuted one another for their respedive opw 
nions about, the former* they unanimously granted the latter* Thep 
observed, that ambition, under some form or other* is a pawtoix that 
inhabits and disturbs every breast; that all men, the tow aamueb^as 
the high, strive to soar above their equals* and to reduce them ttu* 
'state of dependency on their will. This observation* my Brethren* 
must be allowed to be well-founded. We are all :too: apt to examine 
the charaders of our neighbours, as well as our own*, by seif-love, the 
most fallacious of all standards. In this examination* we compare: our 
own virtues and talents to their follies and* weaknesses, and tliredly 
conclude ourselves superior to them, andintitled to settle the JBespcfk 
which is due to their charaders* and the deference which is dam tor 
their opinions. We are unhappy until we make them feel .the superior 
rity we have given ourselves over them, and procure the soothing^ 
pleasure of seeing them humbly bowing down before it. We .would 
prescribe, in what channel their reasonings ought to flow, and towards 
what people their kind affedions, ought to oe exercised. We are ready: 
to look upon them as insolent or absurd, when they venture to dissent 
from our judgment* and assert opinions which we have condemned. 
We are enraged when we hear them express the smallest dislike > of 
persons whom we esteem, or approbation of those who have fallen an* 
der our displeasure. But were thqir understandings, indeed*.and af» 
fedions, to be always regulated by ours, how absurd would the one 
be often found 1 how misplaced the other 1 But to return from theso 
disagreeable refledions on human pride and self-sufficiency^—-die rwiso 
and benevolent men just now mentioned saw that the dissentisns i of 
mankind arose rather from opinion, than from matters of fad* For 
instance *. they saw that all around confessed a God* his;providence*: 
and their duty to worship him ; but they saw at the same time* that 
the nature of their Deity* the cuadud of his providence* and the form 
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ofhi* worship* admitting of 4 variety of opinions* were nbjcfts which 
bred theihottest debases; and atitt&ad society with the greatest ev3s. 
Theyobserved, that every men regarded his own opinion as the per¬ 
fection wf reason 5 and considered those who maintained the contrary,* 
m the avowed enemies of God and* man; while they, on their pan, 
were equally positive that he was in the wrong* and themselyes in the 
right;' It occurred to them* that men would be for ever at variance 
With one another in matters of opinion, untilthey began to refled se¬ 
riously on their-own weakness; and from that learn to think modestly 
of themselves, and candidly of the sentiments entertained by their 
neighbours. This idea suggested to them the notion of a society, 
which* by excluding all the particularities in opinion* and receiving 
only those general truths in which every man pf common sense wa i 
agreed* should unite the whole human race in the sacred ties of virtue^ 
candour* and friendship. They did not mean, however, that every 
person who became a Member of this Society shook!, upon his admis¬ 
sion* renounce those particularities by which his nation and religion 
were distinguished from every other ; but, that every Member would 
mi regulate bk partiality for them* as to live in friendship and resped 
fec these who differed in these points from himself. They laid it 
down as a fundamental law, that all the Members shouldtreat die pe¬ 
culiarities ■ &£ om another with all that decency, gentleness^ and fbrbear-. 
ancc which each thought due to his own ; and live together in aU 
that peace and nfleftion which an exa& coincidence of sentiments 
would have produced. 

lathis manner, my Brethren, did a warm and rational zeal for th<f 
happiness of mankind give rise to that Antient and Honourably Bro¬ 
therhood, which is so well known in the world under the appellation 
of jFxecmasons; a Brotherhood which can number among its Mem¬ 
bers, as good, as wise, as illustrious men as the world ever beheld. 
Those* whoever they were, that founded it originally, are to be re¬ 
garded as the ancestors of Freemasons; and their memory jusdy 
claims the love and veneration of all their numerous posterity. 

^ The place* were it now known, where they held their first meet¬ 
ings, whether a house* or a shady arbour, or an open field, would be 
properly called the Mother Lodge, from which are sprung all those 
that are scattered oyer the face of the earth. 

But concerning these matters, no certain accounts, that ever I could,' 
meet with, have been transmitted to our times; they lie buried 
among numberless other subjects of curiosity in remote antiquity from 
our knowledge. History delights in reading the great and striking ca¬ 
lamities that mankind bring upon themselves by their dissentions: the 
ca lm : an d peaceful transactions of Freemasonry had nothing sufficient¬ 
ly astonishing in them to perpetuate their memory. 

Freemasonry, at its Institution, like every other system of regula¬ 
tions, was undoubtedly very simple ; consisting only of a few rules for 
promoting order and charity among those who first embraced it. As 
these were all of the same language, manners, religion, and govern¬ 
ment, they would have but a tew peculiarities to restrain* and a few 
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indes .would b* sufficient for that purpose, Their ix&ram& mMi be, 
what they are at this day, that a Gen of pe*fb& justice and mercy go* 
TftnSs the Universe, and that to him all men are accountable for their 
adkms. Their precepts would enjoin religious honour and obedience 
to the Deity ? compassion and forbearance to all the human rase ; and 
temperance, sobriety, and chastity to every particular person. Those 
do&noe* and precepts are all founded on nature and reason ? they are. 
prior to every human institution whatever; they gain the assent of 
every rational creature as soon as they are clearly proposed. » 

But when Freemasonry began to spread beyond the land of its nati~ 
vlty into distant countries, it would necessarily decline from its prims* 
live simplicity* The few rules which were sufficient to regulate the 
society when composed of people belonging to the same nation, 
would require to be augmented when it came to consist of Members of 
different nations. Accordingly, the Brethren saw it requisite to add 
certain words and signs to their sacred do&rines and precepts; and 
that upon two accounts. First, That they might serve as an universal 
language, by Which a Brother in distress in a foreign country, might 
make himself understood and known to such of his Brethren there as 
eeuki relieve and proteft him. Many instances might be mentioned 
here of the tenderness and generosity with which Freemasons haver 
treated one another, even when the public quarrels-and religious 1 opi-J 
nions of their respective countries tended to inspire them with mutual 
hatred and revenge; but the bounds prescribed to this discourse deny 
me that pleasure. And secondly. They adopted these words and signs 
in order to distinguish one another with ease and certainty from 4 the 
rest’of the world, that impostors might not abuse their confidence, nor 
intercept the fruits of their benevolence. As it was upon these ac¬ 
counts they found it necessary to invent such words and signs, so upon 
the same they found it necessary to conceal them from every person 
who was not of the Brotherhood. Hence it is, that they solemnly 
danse every man to make oath at his admission into* a Lodge; that 
he shall faithfully keep them secret; and, as the words and signs are 
so framed, as to put him in mind of his oath every time he 1ms occa¬ 
sion to use them, he must be destitute of ail sense of religion and ho¬ 
nour, if, contrary to both, he can divulge them. 

This, my Brethren, is a just and impartial representation of the 
principles of Freemasonry, so far as I understand them. A Lodge 
which is duly governed by them, is the delightful abode of friendship 
and innocent joy. The benevolent and social affe&ions shed their 
blissful influence among the Brethren: all their thoughts, words, and 
actions, are full of candour, humanity, and forbearance. Here the 
virulence and implacability of theological controversy are unknown ; 
here the Papist and the Protestant wish for the salvation of one auoM* 
ther; here the Christian and the Mahomedan treat the religious 
opinions of each other with respeft; here the Orthodox sit peaceably 
by the side of Heretics ; here the subje&s ot contending princes; fbii. 
getful of their national animosities, 'are kind to one another; here 
enemies, suppressing their private sentiments, listen to the voice of 
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reconcUudaon; here the elevation of nobility sinks into condescending 
gentleness and complaisance$ here the distressed are sure of finding 
sympathy and relief; here modesty, and merit receive that couaee* 
nance which is so often denied them in the invidious world; here ail are 
upon a level, without losing the honour due to their respective ranks j 
here freedom, simplicity, and decency of manners, always reign f 
hoe, in a word, is the habitation of universal benevoienoe, brotherly 
love, and temperate mirth. 

From the «ehort account, my Brethren, which you have heard of 
Christianity, and from that now given you of the principles of Free¬ 
masonry, you may see how differently these two institutions aim at 
the removing the cause of those evils which spring from society* 
These evils, you remember, were shewn to arise from the adjustment 
between the selfish and benevolent affections being violated; by which 
men were moved to treat one another with fraud and violence* Allow 
me tq endeavour to set before you the difference between our holy tie* 
ligton and Freemasonry, in their effefls on society, 

Christianity, it is evident, considers mankind as in a state of dc*> 
pravity. Their continual infringement on the laws of religion, hu¬ 
manity, and temperance, puts this point beyond doubt. Jn older to 
restore the adjustment of the affections, and render men gentle# cha¬ 
ritable* and beneficent to one another, the Christian Religion com* 
lftand* them to root out of their minds every passion that arises front 
the excess of self-love, that so they may be united in the unanimous 
belief of its do&xiues and obedience to its precepts, and thus raised as 
near as may be to the original rectitude of their nature* 

. Freemasonry too, considers mankind as in a state of depravity; 
but to adjust their affections, and warm them with benevolence for 
one another, by the means pointed for these purposes by Christianity* 
is not its aim nor in its power. It does not pretend to root out the 
excess of self-love, but to hinder it from breaking out to the hurt cf 
society; not to unite men in an entire coincidence of opinions and 
Condu&, but to bear easily with the particularities of one another 1 
not to raise them to the original rectitude of their nature, but tp ren¬ 
der their turbulent passions as harmless as possible. It takes then; 
in ail their degeneracy, and would so regulate that degeneracy as to re, 
store candour, forbearance, and peace to the world. Christianity, 
in short, would render mankind pious and virtuous by reforming hu¬ 
man nature ; and Freemasonry would lay a check upon the malicious 
and unsocial passions of mankind, and encourage their kind affe&iont 
without changing their nature. 

This appears to me;«as far as I am able to judge, to be the vast dif¬ 
ference between Christianity and Freemasonry. The first of these m* 
nutations, is, beyond all dispute, worthy of the wisdom apd goodness 
of God, its great author: the second does honour to the wisdom and 
goodness of man, to which it owes its origin. It is the glory of this 
Josh that it falls in with our heavenly religion, in promoting human 
happiness, though by means less noble and sublime* 
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*; The very best things may be misrepresented: and when ahdutcry 
is once made against them, few people have either the candour to ex¬ 
amine them impartially, or the courage to appear in their defence, on 
finding them injured in the opinion of the public. They are afraid to 
patronize what is generally condemned, lest the singularity of their 
judgment should be misconstrued into an affe&ion for the bad qualities 
imputed to the thing, whose worth and utility they would assert; as a 
man who vindicates his neighbour from the imputation of drunken¬ 
ness, for instance, runs some hazard of being accused of a propen¬ 
sity to that vice himself. Nothing ever suffered, or continues to sufc. 
fer, more unjustly by misrepresentation than Freemasonry. Upon 
this account, I shall endeavour, my Brethren, to remove some of the 
objections that ignorance and prejudice usually throw out against it; 

It is objected against Freemasonry, that all who are to be initiated 
into it, must swear to conceal certain secrets before they are commu¬ 
nicated to them, or have it in their power to examine into their nature 
and tendency. This practice they condemn as unlawful. This objec<- 
tion would indeed he of force, if they ’were obliged by their oath to 
keep secrets or perform aCtions contrary to the great laws of piety, 
humanity, or temperance; but the very reverse is the case. It has 
been already shewn, that the do&rines and precepts of Freemasonry 
hre agreeable to the reason of all men, and confirmed by the Christian 
religion; and that its words and signs are no more than marks by 
which'Freemasons may know one another, and hinder impostors from 
imposing on their brotherly affeftion. These marks are the only se¬ 
crets they pretend to possess; and, considering their importance, no 
body surely can with justice condemn the Brethren for taking the ut-» 
inost care to preserve them from being discovered. Now, aft oath, o* 
Something equivalent to it, has been found the strongest method that 
mankind have been yet able to devise, for securing the honesty and 
fidelity of one another; and that method Freemasons have thoughtpro- 
per to follow: Besides, the practice is common, and prudence justifies 
it, to obtain a promise of secrecy, before we reveal to any person a 
thing which we would keep from the knowledge of the world. It may 
be necessary upon many occasions that another, and no body besides, 
should know our secrets, either for our own sake or for his; but if we 
opened them to him, without securing his secrecy by a promise or an 
oath beforehand, he might divulge them if he pleased, and involve us 
In ruin. Now, if it is lawful to convey a secret under the security of 
a promise of secrecy, I can see no reason why it shquld be declared 
unlawful to secure it under the obligation of an oath. *Tis true, there 
Is a difference between a simple promise and a solemn oath; bat that 
difference is, perhaps, not so great as it is commonly imagine#, * A 
premise, like every other moral a&ion, supposes the existence of ar 
God, tor whom the promiser acknowledges himself accountable, whom 
hh invokes as witness of the honesty of his intentions, and' whose; 
wrath he imprecates on himself, if he carelessly or fraudulently violate* 
Jiis engagement. All these particular* seem to be implied in the na-v 
tore Of a promise; but in an oath they are all expressed* with the 
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4 & 0 ft of msm arbitrary ceremony. An oath, therefore, properly con-, 
siiTered, is little more than a promise unfolded and displayed in all its 
parts; .and, on this account, the one is by far more awful and tremcn- 
uuoas than the other: for in an oath, a person sees distinctly the su i& 
ties he comes under, but they appear more obscurely to him in a pro¬ 
mise. If then a promise of secrecy Any be lawfully exafted before we 
communicate our secrets to any person. Freemasons may lawfully de¬ 
mand, an oath of secrecy from all who want to be initiated into theirs, 
and these may lawfully swear it. 

It is further urged againft Freemasons, that their society is not foun¬ 
ded on universal Benevolence, because they oblige themselves to be 
kindest ^nd most generous to their own members. This indeed is the 
case ; but it would be the greatest inj ustice if it were otherwise. Might 
not this objection be used, with equal force, against Christianity it¬ 
self? A great teacher of our excellent religion exhorts us, as we have 
opportunity to do good uritb all men, especially unto them who are of 
tiie household of faith. That is, we are to perform good offices to all 
men without distinction: but, were a Pagan and a Christian in distress 
to solicit t>ur assistance at the same time, we ought to give the prefe¬ 
rence to the latter in our benevokncc. Freemasonry requires nothing 
more to be fione for those who profess it; and to this they certainly 
have a right; for every person, at his admission into a regular lodge, 
puts a certain sum of money into the hands of the treasurer for chari¬ 
table purposes; and, while he continues a member, pays certain pe¬ 
riodical sums for the same purposes. If unavoidable misfortunes should 
afterwards reduce him to a state of indigence, that called for the gene¬ 
rosity of his brethren, he would surely have a stronger claim to their 
assiatance, than a man who had never contributed to the support of the 
society. This particular attention, however, which Freemasons pay to 
the necessities of one another, does not lock up ^heir hearts against the 
distresses of the rest of mankind ; they look on all their fellow-crea¬ 
tures as entitled to their humanity; and are ready to give such proofs 
of it as th^ir several circumstances will permit. 

A third objection against Freemasonry is, that if it had a good ten¬ 
dency, irreligion, profligacy, and folly, would not form the character 
of so many of its professors. But nothing can be more unfair and un¬ 
just, than to depreciate and abuse any institution, good in itself, on ac¬ 
count of the faults of those who pretend to adhere to it. This objec¬ 
tion would hold against the most innocent comforts of life r Thus, 
wine must not be tasted, because many have been intoxicated by it; 
animal, food is certainly pernicious to the health, because many have 
died by surfeits of it; and Are ought to be extinguished all over the 
world, because it lias occasioned numberless mischiefs. Nay, if Chris- 
tyaiufy itself, the most excellent institution that ever mankind were fa¬ 
voured with, were to be judged only by the lives of many who ca.ll them¬ 
selves Christians; oyr holy religion, instead of being brought from hea¬ 
ven, would appear to an untutored Pagan, to be contrived by some wk- 
kqjUpkk, and published for -the -destruction of the human race. Hence 
you see the malice or folly of those who argue against the intrinsic 

Vox,. II, C- 
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Worth of Freemasonry, from the disorderly and vicious conduct of ma- 
nv who rank themselves among its friends and supporters. When, 
therefore, my Brethren and Fellow-christians, you observe any member 
of the Brotherhood throwing away his character of a rational creature 
by drunkenness, or the madness of rage; when you hear him invidious¬ 
ly backbiting his neighbour, whose reputation he is bound to treat cha¬ 
ritably, or at least not to abuse; or when he either impiously or wanton¬ 
ly profanes, in your presence, that great and sacred name, which ought 
to be the object of his humblest adorations, then you may boldly con- 
v elude that He is a Freemason and a Christian only in name, not in deed 
arid in truth. Nor is it to be wondered, that the person should venture 
to break through the engagements of Freemasonry, who dares, by com¬ 
mitting these atrocious crimes, to violate the infinitely more holy obli¬ 
gations of baptism, which bind him to live soberly, righteously, anil- 
godly, throughout every part of his deportment; obligations too, which 
He has, perhaps, made the appearance of renewing and confirming at 
the table of the Lord, that most endearing ordinance of our divine 
religion. 

Again, those who object that Freemasonry must either give occa¬ 
sion, or have a tendency to irreligion, profligacy, and folly, because 
these qualities prevail in the characters of many of its adherents; in 
brder to give weight to their objection, urge further, that they advance 
nothing but what they heard from some ot the Brethren, whom all the 
world acknowledged to be men of strict probity and just discernment. 
I wish it could be denied, that any of our Brethren ever drew such a 
horrible picture of the most amiable institution that the wit of man ever 
invented; but surely it ought not to be regarded, as an evidence of 
the probity or discernment of those who have done it, in how high sp- 
teyer a degree they may possess these qualities in other cases. Where, 
I would wish to know, is their probity in calumniating a body of men, 
with whom they should think it their honour to be connected ? Where 
is their discernment in charging an institution with irreligion, which en¬ 
joins the worship of the great Architect of heaven and earth ? Is it dis¬ 
cernment to accuse that of profligacy which enjoins temperance, sobrie- 
' ty, and chastity ? Is it discernment to censure thatfoj; folly, which is de¬ 
signed for an universal bond of union among mankind ? It is indeed as¬ 
tonishing, that these respectable qualities of probity and discernment 
should be ascribed to people whose malicious misrepresentations phew 
them to have neither. 

More objections against Freemasonry might be laid before you,"my 
Brethren ; but they are of the same stamp with those already mention¬ 
ed; and though they may appear conclusive to weak minds, they arte 
really so insignificant, or so malicious, as to fall below the attention of 
' people of judgment and good-nature. I shall only observe to you, .be¬ 
fore I leave this head of the difeourse, that those who are loudest against 
the brotherhood, are either people who never had any opportunity of 
.learning its principles, or people who, having this opportunity*;never 
. took the trouble of examining .them with care and impartiality* - As to 
the first; What weight the opinion of those have*, which is formed 
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abobt a subject that they are wholly unacquainted with ? Or, the o yn itm 
of those who decide on a subject, which they were never at the pains to 
consider with necessary attention ? Surely none. ^ Those who are not 
initiated into Freemasonry, may be supposed as ignorant of its prill* 
ciples as they are of what passes in the most distant planet; and those 
wno are initiated, but have no regard to them, are to be viewed in mucn 
the same light. Upon the whole, it is the glory of this institution, that 
it has been always persecuted by tyranny, superstition, bigotry, igno¬ 
rance, hypocrisy, and prejudice: in a word, by all that would overturn 
the civil and religious liberties of mankind. -• 

[To be concluded in our next.] " 


A PRAYER, 

USED AT THE INITIATION OF A CANDIDATE/ 


G LORIOUS Architect of Heaven and earth, we beseech thee to 
bless our present undertaking, and to grant that this our fricrid 
may become a faithful Brother, and that he, and all of us »av live as 
men, duly considering the important ends for which thy goodness has 
created ns. Give us, O God, wisdom to contrive in all our doings*— 
strength to support us under all difficulties, and beauty to adorn those 
heavenlv mansions where thy honour dwtelleth: and grant that we may 
be firmly united by Brotherly-love, and in all our dealings with the 
world may do justice to aJU men, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thee our God, and that at last an entrance may be administered unto 
us into the Lodge of perfect happiness, O great Jehovah. Amen. 


ADDRESS 

TO FREEMASONS IN GENERAL. 


rpO stretch forth your hands to assist a Brother whenever it is in 
Ji your power—to be always ready to go any where to serve 
to offer up your wannest petitions for his welfare—to open your 
breasts and hearts to him—to assist him with your best council and ad¬ 
vice—to soothe the anguish of his soul, and betray no confidence he 
repoeei in you—to support him w ith your authority—to use your ut¬ 
most endeavours to prevent him from falling—to relieve his wants, as 
far as'you are able* without injuring yourselves or your fcniilies—iin 
short, mutually to support and assist each other, and earnestly to pro¬ 
mote one another’s interests, are duties which (well you know) are in¬ 
cumbent upon you. But do these duties always influence you ?—Are 
they not too often forgotten ?—your worthy Brethren too frequently 

C 2 
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tteglectpd; andttte'fctrfcngfer preferred to those of y<mroWn hooshold&ye 
are connected by solemn promwes’: Let those always be soTcmemberU 
ed as to direct your actions; for then, and then only, will , you 
senre'.consciences void of offence, and prepare that firm cement of utility 
and'affection, which time will have no power to destroy. 


The privileges of Masonry have been made too common; they.foavp 
been bestowed upon the worthless and the wicked, and the rep^taaqpf 
of the Society has been injured. Good and true men, not irampipj, Qr 
scandalous, but of good report, ought only to be honoured with them * 
and every Mason should be particularly careful to recommend none as 
Candidates for our mysteries, but such whose characters will answer 
this description; and previous to his Initiation every Candidate Qi\gH 
to subscribe the following Declaration ; . ;, a 

I) A. B. do seriously declare upon my honour* that unbiased by 
friends, and uninfluenced by mercenary motives, I freely and votantaU 
rily offer myself a Candidate for the Mysteries of Masonry ; that I km 
solely prompted by a favourable opinion conceived of the .Institution, 
desire-of knowledge, and a sincere wish of being serviceable to s*£ 
fellow-creatures 5 and that I will chearfully conform to all the ancient 
established usages and customs of the Society. As witness my hand. 
This day of 

(Signed) A. B, 

p -1 Witnesses, 


THE 

CEREMONY OBSERVED AT FUNERALS, 

ACCORDING TO ANCIENT CUSTOM : 

WITH TJI* 

8SRVJC? USED ON THOSE OCCASIONS. 


N O Mason can be interred with the formalities of the Order, unless 
by his own special request, communicated to the Master of the 
Lodge of which h<*died a Member; nor unless he had been advanced 
to the third degree of Masonry 

The Master of the Lodge, on receiving intelligence of his death, 
and being made acquainted with the day and ho^r app©in$ed?fcr liis 
funeral, is to issue his command for summoning the Lodge ; andrjlnl 
wdj^tcly to make application by the Grand Secretary to. thf, 

*** 'Swimi'u ■ • ’ • ■ • y I.* •• 

‘ 1 ' f ' ' 1 r • ' • V. - 1 ' ;■ v azA J \ 

* Tvppi ere mt-ftjamm m- a ttt f tKk : -- ' -*' V 
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Grand Master, for a legal power and authority to attend the peofcjtf 
sion*. withhis rnffictjEs* and auch Brethren as he may approve of, prcw 
perly cfoathed *. .. * ■; r* 

* 3 &w dispensation being obtained, the Master may invite as many? 
Lodges as he think sproper, and the Members of the said Lodges map 
accompany their officers in form; bat the whole ceremony mast ,be 
under the direction of the Master of the Lodge to which the deceased 
belonged; and he, and his officers, most be duly honoured and $heer- 
fuW c/beyed on the occasion. 

AS the Brethren who walk in procession, should observe as much as 
possible an uniformity in their dress. Decent mourning, with white 
srockings, gloves, and aprons f, are most suitable and becoming. * Ntf 
person ought to bq distinguished with a jewel, unless he is an officer 
of one of the Lodges invited to attend in form, and the officers of sftcH 
Lodges should be ornamented with white sashes and hatbands; as ll& 
the officers of the Lodge to whom the Dispensation is granted^ Who 
shook! likewise be distinguished with white rods. 

Irk the procession to the place of interment, the different Lodges 
rank according to their seniority; the junior ones preceding* Each 
Lodge forma one division, and the following order is observed >-* 

'' r '} ' The tyler, with his sword; 

The stewards, with white rods ; * - 4 * 

The Brethren out of office; twp and two ; 

The secretary, with a roll; 

The treasurer, with his badge of office; • 

Senior and junior wardens, hand in hand; r 

' The pastmaster; 

. The master 1 

The Lodge to which the deceased Brother belonged, in {he following 
Order, all the Members having flowers 
- / or herbs in their hands ; 


The tyler; 

The stewards; 

The music [drums muffled, and trumpets covered]; 
The Members of the Lodge; 

The secretary and treasurer ; 

The senior and junior wardens; 

The Pastmaster; 

• t *. TKe Bible and Book of Constitutions on a cushion, 
covered with black cloth, carried by a. 
e ' " Member of the Lodge; 


.FvAtLtxprm: law of she Grand Lodge enacts, * That no regular Mjwwvde at* 
^py funeral,. oc pther public procession, cioathed with the badges.^nd ensile 
V 0/dtr, /unless a dispensation for that purpose has been obtained from tup 
l MaSteT, j or his Deputy, under the penalty of forfeiting all the right* and pri- 

* vileges of the Society; and of being deprived of the benefit of the general fund of 

* Charity, sh pnld ha b e i fe duced to want. 

f This is the usuaMpattag*f Master Masons. :v : ^ 
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The Matter; 

The choristers, singing an anthem; . 

The clergyman; 

THE BOOT i 

With the regalia placed thereon, and two swords crossed; 
Pall-bearers; 

Chief mourner; 

Assistant mourners $ 

Two stewards; 

A tykr; « 

One or two Lodges march before the procession begins, to tHe 
church-yard, to prevent confusion, and matte the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. The Brethren are on no account to desert their ranks, or 
change their places, but keep in their different departments. When 
the procession arrives at the gate of the church-yard, the Lodge to 
which the deceased Brother belonged, and ail the rest of the Brethren 
must halt, till the Members of the different Lodges have formed a 
perfect circle round the grave, when an opening is made to receive 
them. They then march up to the grave; and the clergyman, and tSe 
officers of the acting Lodge, taking their station at the head of the 
grave, with the choristers on each side, and the pioumers at the foot, 
the service is ‘rehearsed, an anthem sung, and that particular part of 
the ceremony Is concluded with the usual forms. In returning from 
the funeral, the same order of procession is to be observed.* 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

* ...... 

THE Lodge is opened by the master of the Lodgeto whkhthe de¬ 
ceased belonged in the third decree, with the usual forms, and aft an¬ 
them is sung. The body being placed in the center on a couch, and 
the coffin in which it is laid being open, the master proceeds to the head 
of the corpse, and the service begins. ... 

Master. * What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death l shall 
9 he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave ? 

* Man walketh in a vain shadow, he heapeth up riches, and cannot 
9 tell who fliall gather them. 

9 When he dieth, he shall carry nothing away; .hisglory shall not 
descend after him, 

€ Naked we came into die world, and naked we must return: the jLm-d 
9 gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be,the name of ,4** 
9 Lord.’ ' . • 

The grand honours are then given, and certain forms 
cannot be here esqdained. Solemn music is introduced, during yiduih 
the M^ter. strews herbs or flowers over the body,; ^uxd* taking the 
aAaa«O^Au.iniushand^.hesays, .. . 

* Let pic die the death of the righteous, and letmylastead be lie 

f his.* # . 
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The Brethren answer, 

c God is our God, for ever and ever; he will be our guide even unto 

* death/ 

The Master then pats the roll into the chest; after which he says, 

4 Almighty Father, into thy hands we commend the 9oal of oar loving 

* Brother/ 

The Brethren answer three time:, giving the grand honours each 
time. 

' The will of God is accomplished ; so be it* 

The blaster then repeats the following prayer: 

4 Most glorious God, author of all good, and giver of all mercy, pour 
' down thy blessings upon us, and strengthen all our solemn engagements 
4 with the ties of fraternal affection. Let this striking instance of 
' mortality remind us of our approaching fate; and so fit and prepare 
4 us for that awful period, whenever it may arrive, that aftor our de- 
4 parture hence, in peace and in thy favour, we may be received into 
4 thine everlasting kingdom, and there enjoy in endless fruition, the 
( jast rewards of a pious and virtuous life/ Amen. 

- Aa anthem being sung, the Master retires to the pedestal, and the 
coffin is shut up* An oration suitable to the occasion is then delivered; 
and the Master recommends love and unity, the Brethren join hands, 
sad renew to each other their pledged vows. The Lodge is adjourned, 
and the procession begins in the form already described to the church, 
and front thence to the place of interment, when the following exhor¬ 
tation is given 

4 The present occasion presents to out view a striking instance of 
4 the uncertainty of life, and demonstrates the vanity of all human pur- 
4 suits. As the last offices paid to the dead are only useful as they are 
4 lectures to the living* we ought to derive instruction from them, and 
' 4 consider every solemnity of this kind as a summons to prepare for our 
< approaching dissolution. 

* Notwithstanding the various mementos of mortality with which we 
. * dhil^tofcet, notwithstanding we are convinced that death has estabHsh- 

4 fed his empire over all the works of nature, yet, through some unac¬ 
countable infatuation, we are still apt to forget we were bom to die. 

4 Vfc goon from one design to another, add hope to hope, and layout 
4 plans for the subsistence and employment of many years, till we are 
4 suddenly alarmed with the approach of death when we least expected 
4 him, and at an hour which we had probably concluded to be the me- 
4 ridiart of our existence. 

4 What are all the externals of Majesty, the pride of wealth, or charms 
when nature claims her just debt? Let us, for a moment, 

* UixW Ittri^eyes on the last scene, view life stript of her ornaments, and 

* exposed in her natural meanness, and we shall tnen be convinced of the 
*•fomitWof these empty delusions. In the grave, all fallacies are defcee- 
4 #85f afe'ritrib- art leveled, and aH distinctions are done away. ~ *• 

* Af^erefftfe/life is uncertain, and all earthly pursuits ate vaih, let 
4 tw nq lpnger postpone the important concern of preparing for evefnity. 
f 4fcftts ^ ftrar ifce tffc happy moment while time and opportunity x*fier, in 
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^ providing with care against that great change, when the transitory 

* pleasures Of this world can no longer delight us, and the reflections of 

* a life spent in the exercise of piety and virtue yield the only comfort 
9 and consolation. 

* While we drop the sympathetic tear over the grave of our deceased 
9 friend, let Charity indace us to throw a veil over his foibles, whatever 
/ they may have been, and let us not withhold from his memory the 
9 praise his virtues may have claimed. Suffer the apologies of human 

* nature to plead in his behalf. Perfection has never been attained, and 
9 the wisest as well as the best of men have erred. His meritorious ac- 
.* tions let us imitate, and from his weakness derive instruction. 

9 Let the example of his fate excite our serious consideration, and 
9 strengthen our resolutions of amendment, lest our expectations be also 
9 frustrated, and we be hurried unprepared into the presence of an all- 

* wise and powerful judge, to whom the secrets of all hearts are known, 
9 and from whose dread tribunal no culprit can escape. 

9 To conclude: Let us support with propriety the character of our 
'profession on every occasion, advert to thrnature of our solemn 

* engagements, and supplicate the divine-grace to enable us to pursue 
‘ with unwearied assiduity the sacred tenets of our order. Thus we 
' shall secure the favour of that eternal Being whose goodness and 
9 whose power can know ho bound ; and prosecute our journey withoitt 

* dre^d or apprehension, to a far distant country, from which no tra- 
9 veller returns. By the light of the Divine countenance, we shall pass 
' without trembling through those gloomy mansions where all things 
tf are forgotten, ana at that great and tremenduous day, when arraigned 

* at the bar of Divine justice, judgment shall be pronounced in our fa- 
9 vour, we shall receive the reward of our virtue, by acquiring the 
9 possession of an immortal inheritance, where joy flows in one conti- 
' nued stream, and no mound can check its course.* 

The following invocations are then made by the Master, and the 
usual honours accompany each. 

Master. ' May we be true and faithful, ind may we live and die 
'in love!* 

Answer, ' So mote it be.* 

Master. ' May we always profess what is good, and may we al* 
9 ways act agreeably to our profession l* 

Answer. ' So mote it be.’ 

Master. ' May the Lord bless us, and prosper us; and may all our 
' good intentions be crowhed w^th success !* , 

Answer. ' So mote it be.* 

The secretaries then advance and throw their rolls Into t)ic grave 
with the usual forms! while the Master repeats with an audible vpice t- 
' Glory be to God on high, on earth peace, and good-will toward* 
jnen.* 

Answer. ' So mote it be now, from henceforth, and for eyennore.V 
The Master then concludes the ceremony at the grave in the follow* 
ing words 

‘ From time immemorial it has been an established custom among 
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* this Members of this respeetable society, when requested by a Brother, 

* to accompany Ms corpse to the place of 'interment; and there to de- 

* posit his remains with the ushal formalities. 

r In conformity with this laudable usage, and at the special request 

* of our deceased brother, whose memory we revere, and whose loss we 
9 now deplore, we are here assembled under legal dispensation, in the 

* form and character of Masons, to resign his body to the earth from 

* Whence it came, and to offer up the last tribute of our fraternal affec- 
x tion and regard to his memory ; thereby demonstrating to the world 
4 the sincerity of our past esteem, and our steady attachment to the 
9 principles of our honourable order. 

* With all proper respect to the established customs of the country in 

* whidh we reside, with due deference to our superiors in church and 

* state, and with unlimited good-will to all mankind, we here appear 

* in the character of our profession.—Invested with the badges of our 
** sacred institution, we humbly implore the blessing of Heaven on all 
9 our zealpus endeavours for the general good of society, and pray for 
9 our steady perseverance in the principles of piety and virtue. 

€ As it has pleased the great Creator to remove out worthy Brother, 

* now deceased, from the cares and troubles of a transitory existence, 
^ to a state of eternal duration; and thereby to weaken the chain by 
' which we are linked one to another—may this example of the uncer- 

* tainty of human life remind us of our approaching fate, and may we 

* udio survive him, be more strongly cemented with the ties of union 
€ and friendship; arid so regulate our conduct here, by the sacred dic- 
€ tates of truth and wisdom, as to enjoy in the latter period of life, that 
r Serene tranquillity of mind which ever flows from a clear and unsul- 
4 lied conscience, void of offeace. 

* Unto the grave we have resigned the body of our loving friend 

* and' Brother, there to 'remain until the general resurrection; in fa^ 
9 vourable expectation that his immortal soul will then partake of those 
4 joys which have'been prepared for the righteous from the beginning 
€ of the world: and we earnestly pray Almighty God, of his infinite 

* goodness, at the grand tribunal of unbiassed justice, to extend his 
9 merCy towards him, and all of us, and to crown our felicity with 

* everlasting bliss in the expanded realms of a boundless eternity. 
9 This'we beg, for the honour of his holy name, to whom be glory, 

* not v and for ever/ Amen. 

Thus the service ends, when the usual honours aie given, and the 
procession returns to the place from whence it came. 

* vj l 7 ie Brethren being all arrived at the Lodge, the necessary duties 

are-cofnplied With, and the business of Masonry is renewed. The re¬ 
gatta* arid die ornaments of the deceased, if an officer of 4 Lodge, are 
returned to the Master in due form, and with the usual ceremonies 4 
after' $hidl The charges tor regulating the conduct of- the fraternity 
ate’f^he&teed, and the Lodge is closed in the third 'degree; with a 
blessing. * 

voL.m ' 
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EXTRACT . f 

tlOM TKl Lirr OF THE CELEBRATED f . 

MR. ELIAS ASHMOLE, ^ 

AN IUfTiNINT PHlLOSOFHER CHEMIST AND ANTItyUAR*, ' 

Gdt AND Master of Masons in the last Century , and founder of the 
noble Mi)sasum Oxford, which still bears bis name . 


" ^wN the i.6 th of O&ober 1646, Mr. Ashmole was ele&ed a. Briv- 
A^J^ther of the Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Ac- 
Cb?te t> Masons, which he looked upon as a very distinguishing 
character** and has given a particular account of the Lodge, at War¬ 
rington, in Lancashire, where he was made a Brother: and in some 
of his MS. there are very valuable collections relating to the history of 
thS Freemasons, as may be collected from the letters of Dr.Knipe, of 
Christchurch, to the publisher of his life, in one of which is the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

* As to the ancient society of Freemasons, concerning whom you arc 

* desirous of knowing what may be known with certainty, I shall only 

* tcil you, that if our worthy brother, E. Ashmole, Esq. had executed 
‘ his intended design, our Fraternity had been as much obliged to Juta 

* as the Brethren of the most noble Order of the Garter. I would not 
4 have you surprised at this expression, or think it at all too assuming. 

* The soveieigns of that order have not disdained our fellowship, and 

* there have been times when emperors were also Freemasons. What 

* from Mr. E. Ashmole’s collection I could gather, was, that the report 

* of out society’s taking rise from a bull granted by the Pope, in the 
'* reign of Henry III. to some Italian architects to travel over all Eu- 

* rope, to ereCl chapels, was ill-founded, such a bull there was^irnd 

* those architects were Masons; but this bull, in the opinion of the 

* learned Mr. Ashmole, was confirmative only, ar\d did not by any 
9 means create our Fraternity, or even establish them in'this kingdom. 

9 But as to the time and manner of that establishment, something I 
4 shall relate from the same collections. St. Alban> the Proto-Mar- 
4 tyr of England, established Masonry here, and from-his time it flou- 

* rished more or less, according as the World went, down to the days 

* of King Athelstane, who, for the sake of his brother Edwin granted 
the Masons a charter. Under our Norman princes, they frequently 

‘ received extraordinary marks of royal favour. There is no doubt tty 
4 bs made, that the skill of Masons, which was always transcendent* 
4 even in the most barbarous times, their wonderful, kindness and sat-’ 
V.tachmeiiMacach other, how different soever in. condition, thpir 
inviolable fidelity in keeping religiously^their* $euattj few£.expose 
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4 them in ignorant, troublesome, and suspicious times, to a vast va- . 
4 riety of adventures, according to the different fate of parties and 
4 other alterations in government* By the way, I shall note, that the 
4 Masons were always loyal, which exposed them to great severities. 
4 when power wore the trappings of justice, and those who committed 
4 treason, punished true men as traitors. Thus in the third year of 
4 the reign of Henry Vi, an act of parliament passed to abolish the so* 

4 ciety of Masons, and to hinder, under grievous penalties, the hold* 

4 ing chapters, lodges, or other regular assemblies. Yet this act was 
4 afterwards repealed, and even before that King Henry VI. and’stvow - 
4 ral of the principal lords of his court became fellows of the craft.* I 
shall add to this letter, as .a proof of its author’s being exactly right as • 
to Mr. Ashmole, a small note from his diary, which shews his atten* 
tion to this society, Jong after his admission, when he h^d time to 
weigh, examine, and know the value of the Mason’s secret. 4 16^2, 

4 Mar. jo. About 5 Hor, post. Merid. I received a summons to ap-» 

4 pear at a lodge to be held the next day at Masons’-hall, ia London, 

‘ l ith accordingly I went, and about noon, were admitted into the &1* 

4 lowship of Freemasons, by Sir William Wilson, Knight; Captain 
4 Richard Borthwick; Mr. William Woodman; Mr. William Grey* 

4 Mr. Samuel Taylour; and Mr. William Wise: I was the senior feU 
4 low among them (it being thirty-five years since I was admitted) : 

4 there were present besides myself, the fellows after-named; Mr. Tho* 

4 sms Wise, Master of the Masons* Company, this present year; Mr* 

4 Thomas Shor those, &c. We all dined at the HAl^Moon Tavern, in 
•.Choapside, at a noble dipner prepared a; the charge of the new at* 

4 fepted Masons.* 


T- 9 T 
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ON THE -. 

uriLirr, choice , and use of pleasures , 

1 v »kgAk» TP 

GaminCj Hunting, Dancing, Theatrical Exhibitions, 
Music, anp Fsajting, 

.I 

Pictures and revenge 

Have ears mere deaf than adders to. the voice 

Qf any true decision. ftgaxfr, 


A ,<QQ0I>, elegant, or refined taste being judged necessary ftr the 
regulation of all our actions in general, it . must be supposed, 
thatik joughe to interfere in directing the choice, and use of our plea*;, 
soieh i and busings j (timid* (ft tifg of mo* The agteeablenessr 

of pleAs«resrfioriiBfi&t>the bitterness* or refreshes and unbends us front' 
ths>64gng of . But> ffhamra *r* wtwuvymr$ 
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germs .wit most, therefore, be of singnhx importance to- ohnsO- tSen 
With, delicacy, and enjoy them with moderation, thatnothing of Wh*t 
is due to virtue may be sacrificed to them ; and it is taste thupought 
to determine the mind in the choice of them, and regulate their «icb> A 

It }s certain, that innotent pleasures make the happiness of life * WO*ea»*- * 
pot long enjoy them without disgust, but we may dispense with* then* 
\vithout restraint. The imagination creates almost all our pleasures 4 dJi 
all our troubles ; and though the wise have this advantage, that their 
pleasures are more durable being under better regulation, and their 
life mOre 9aim and tranquil, being more innocent. 

' ft is granted, by the severest morality, that pleasure is in some m*a-‘ 
sure necessary , and not incompatibly with real wisdom* for men 4 re €0C-i 
posed to such astonishing and unforeseen disasters, to such extravagant 
prejudices, to such ridiculous pretensions, that the wisest philosophers 
when the care is his own, feels, in spite of him, all the foundations* of 
Jvis philosophy shaken. Prudence always was, and will b$ the dupe of 
chance, and such is the weakness of the generality of men, that the 
Strongest are the most susceptible of vexation. And, indeed, relation 
|s a subtile poison that kills us imperceptibly, when we have ®0t 
learned before hand to raise ourselves above events; so that there*can¬ 
not be a more infallible remedy than pleasure : It is even a specific. 
Pleasure in the highest affliction, will, no doubt, appear insipid 5 but it 
weakens, by degrees, the sentiment of grief—it blunts the keen edge 
of the evil, and dissipates the gloomy vapours that rise from time twtitne 
in the sou}. Insensibly we again find ourselves in our former, state of 
mind; and tranquillity once returned, restores to us all our sensibility, 
for the innocent pleasures grief made bitter to us. Nothing remains, 
but to make a proper choice and a good use of those pleasures—more 
particularly, let us be carefol, that what should be only-a* matter of 
pleasure and amusement, may not assume over us thy authority of pas¬ 
sions : It would be bo^h a depravation of heart and mind to, suffer 
Ourselves to be dishonoured hy N n thing which is only designed for* mere 

amusement 

I counsel the use pfpleasures, but I would not have this use pro-, 
to intpxicatiprt. To prevent and guard against it, nothing bet-* 
ter, I presume, can be done, than to consult as much prudence as taste in 
the choice of pleasures . * If this maxim holds good for all pleasures in ge* 
peral, it is stil} with much greater utility practised it* Regard t ex gashing^ 
We should be wanting to ourselves, if we suffered $ny of the resources 
pleasures procure to escape us. They not only mitigate our sensations 
of pain, divert us from anxious thoughts, or revive our appetite by the 
enjoyment of some charm* but it is also good policy in us to leftow 
how to give into certain amusements. Such a person, who without 
passion, or without taste* for gaming, games only to iptro&ucc hjmsdf 
Jnk> the world, and to cultivate its commerce, often happens to display 
a in him which might have been unknown. Ifchis known merit 
procures him , applause hnd powerful friends, he * would - have injure d 
Idmsclf m not preferring, by copqsiai^certte^^^ 
tfrlbatloved most* .. 
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.**The ^corruption of the times has made of the diversion, tf gaming* a 
sort of trade and occupation. The way of speaking sometimes u^e(^ 
<br expressing a trifle, or representing a dung easily done, by th^ 
words, t( it is but a game," does now suit what we really call t€ gamg 
m gaming.” Be it said to the shame of our age, that many of us, even 
§t our prime nobility, make a wretched and contemptible practice of if* 
Observe, therefore, with great strictness, that to play at any gime 
idling more to you than on agreeable amusement . If you suffer it to 
rise into a passion, it will soon be converted into madness^ A game* 
ster by profession, who exposes to the chance of a dice-box or a card* 
the patrimony he holds from his ancestors; who hazards the dowci; of 
his wife, or any other settlement nature has stipulated for the benefit, 
pf his children—~must withdraw at last, covered with infamy and un r 
pitied, to beg a share of the poor contributions of his parish. You 
will not see the intelligent man, the man that is master of his passions, 
sacrifice the pleasures qf a fine day and calm night to the silly hopes q£ 
a sort of fortune which is seldom made, and which is never made with¬ 
out hurting honour and conscience. Can a serious person, can one 
who examines into things with cool reflection, be under no apprehen¬ 
sion, that by indulging a'passion for gaming, so as to hurt hi? fortune^ 
he will not begin by i^eing a dupe, and end by being a knave ; such re¬ 
flection will remain ineffectual, if, after having meditated upon it^ 
there still remains a desire of playing deep. Innocent pleasure is in¬ 
consistent with either the intention or ad, and does not exceed the ha¬ 
nding of a trifle, where neither the hope of gain nor fear of loss agv- 
tate the mind; where wit is always qf $he party, and seasons every 
incident with ingenious sallies of fancy. 

I knqw, in general, that one may be a high gamester, an honest 
gamester, and a noble gamester; but this charader is as rare, as that 
of a gamester by profession is dangerous. *In like manner, one may 
play only for a little time, and for a small matter; and yet, notwith¬ 
standing other excellent qualities, be an insupportable gamester. ‘ 
These are monstrous CQntradidions in a character,' of which we cannot 
sufficiently avoid the effeds for ourselves and others. 

There is a greater certainty in deciding, that a fair gamester is an 
honest man, than in concluding, that an honest man (becaqse he i*. 
such) will be a fair gamester: From whence I infer, that the quality- 
of fair gamester deserves to be reckoned amongst the g'ood. 

It is said, that a man is never known so well, as in liquor, qnd at 
play. This is not always a sure way of judging of one’s temper; yet' 
I can. scarce believe,''that he who flies into a passion on account of % 
contrary run of luck, or who regrets the money, he has lost, is on other 
Occasions liberal and pacific. Uneasiness shews a narrow genius, and 
auger or. avarice meanness of head. If one has presence of mind, 
enough .-to hide faults or vices, there may be cases, wherein the pas-, 
tionaee and covetous man will appear by refledion mild and generous; 
h# does uQt support this kind of hypocrisy at play: Unfavourable for- 
lay op$n his* low conceptions and the brutality of hih 

*"¥«•• . , ,V. . 
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' AH the shocking behaviour, that is sometimes observable, outfit 
among, those who stake down nothing considerable, may confiim the* 
opinion, that it is very difHcutt to be striXly honest and play high. 
frothing can give fo immediate an inlet to all vices. 

Funds are soon wanting; they must be found at any price; then 
usury or injustice lend their assistance, or pretended friendship lends 
upon good security. 

What must we think of fatal resources ? But we shall form a more) 
frightful idea of gamesters, by viewing this situation at the gaming-, 
table. Here they often remain whole days and nights, without- stir* 
ring from their seats; hunger and want of sleep are reckoned.as nothing* 
to the prejudice of health; their dejection and paleness are the image* 
Of death; and their agitation, complaints, execrations, blasphemies, 
ttCi arepresentation of hbli. 

’ Notwithstanding the ill consequences of an attachment to gamings 
diversions of that kind, as more easily and more conveniently praeti«t 
sed, are more in use than any other. Hence it is of greater conse¬ 
quence to know how to play well, than to be a good sportsman> but' 
there are occasions when one should not appear quite a novice in the 
use of pleasures the country renders in some degree necessary. Hunt - 
% is a noble amusement, that helps to shew dexterity or vigour; that* 
teeny' procure useful connexions with neighbours of distinction ; and- 
which, practised with moderation, produces at least-two infallible re* 
Sources of acquiring better health, and dissipating the heavy moment® 
of melancholy. ■» 

The pleasure of hunting is very engaging; but it may bo said, thsrtp 
in does not suit all states, as dancing does not ail ages. When years 
ripen into wisdom, we should bid farewell to dancing. A mother who 
feads her daughter to a ball or masquerade, gives a strong proof of kepi 
loving more her own pleasure, than the virtue of her children. A tan f 
fa theatrical exhibitions seems agreeable in all times of life ; but all place q: 
do not permit their use. Some, little acquainted with the world* or bfy 

e 'ted to their own prejudices , would banish all of them indiscriminately j 
t it may be thought, with better reason* that if young people were* 
taught to make a just estimate of their true value, it would be a surer 
way to prevent the corruption attributed to them; and, at the same* 
time, an excellent retource would not be wanting^ to polish the mind, refine /£<£ 
taste, andform the manners, k 

I do no; blame those who go to a new piece out of curiosity; but l* 
blame those who only seek to satisfy their curiosity. It would be morq 
advisable for them to go with the intention of putting themselves in 
good h®WW ty the parts that excite laughter, and being softened by 
those that move. Jt I find, that in spite of me, my humour has suf¬ 
fered itself to Be seduced by something melancholy; if I -anr more 
^R)dmy b thanl ought to b ; e, by reflecting or\ slight troubles, perhaps. 
nbthing tnore than the embryos of the imagination, or the weakness* oF* 
ifcitrd: In this'situation, a more pleasant than ftne piece may anMva^ 
ifrjr puhpOse.' I begin by recowing : my$elfy I ehd hy being pleased.- 
MWp no Miftfog ideas prey upon my heart, { want the recreation pjf ; 
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SMcogedy, its dl&ion pure, sentiments grand, intrigue well eondtded, 
catastrophe natural and judicious; or a comedy, in which 1 might 
learni every time I laugh, to guard against all subjects of ridicule. 

An Opera is less a theatrical exhibition than the assemblage of man/. 
Music, words, singing, dancing, machines, decorations: What ex* 
pence! How many different operators ! The spectacle is brilliant, it 
dazzles and astonishes you; but if you proceed to the analysis of most 
operas, you will find either great faults in each part, or that, out of 
good parts in themselves, a very indifferent whole has been made. 

There are few but delight in music: It is the most exquisite and most 
innocent of all pleasures; it is a pleasure of all ages, all states, all pla¬ 
ces, and of almost all tastes; it may be enjoyed in. its whole extent at 
tho^expence of another, without being importunate; and it may be also 
enjoyed in solitude: It prevents or alleviates the lowness of spirits, and 
raises the soul from the deje&ion she is sometimes thrown into by the 
iniquity of man. The voice, by its sweetness and different inflexions^ 
persuades the mind, and touches the heart; and some are of opinion 
that there is no music so agreeable as the sounds of the voice of a beloved 
person. 

There b a sort of danger in a taste for music which should be care* 
felly avoided; and thi6 is to be so much taken with it, as to make*it 
cme's sale or favourite occupation. This excess is a vice of the. taste 
and mind; and the man of quality, who behaves in this respect as the 
musician by profession, lies open to the same ridicule as the musicb* 
who negle&s music: But let not the fear of being too fond of music hin¬ 
der your loving and learning it. Whoever does not love muineb de¬ 
prived of the most innocent of pleasures. Whoever does not know it 
cannot discern all its beauty; and he has negle&ed a talent, by the 
help:of which he might possess wherewithal to amuse himself, and 
have* an opportunity of amusing others. The principal end of music 
b-to imbend the mind, and give it.new strength, in order that it may. 
afterwards apply itself with better advantage to labour. 

. As,to the pleasures of the table, nothing more can be recommended 
in their use, than sobriety and moderation for health's sake; and, ia 
their choice and quality of preparation, the taste of the nation one lives 
in, or has been accustomed to, may be judged good and rational* 
There is no possibility 6f being an arbiter in such case; so that all per¬ 
sons may enjoy “ the eruditus lux us 99 of Petr emus, by consulting only 
t&etr4>wn fancy and palate. PRAT. AQUIL. ROM. 

.> 'Edinburgh , April 22, 1793. 



< - ANECDOTE ofawrutchbd. PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

npHiS Painter, who affefted to be a free-thinker, was one day talk*. 

ver > r unworthily of the Bible 5 a Clergyman maintained to 
hj^tJhat, he was not .only a speculative but a practical believef; the’ 
pknjcr denied it; the clergyman said he could prove it; “ you Strictly 
or^ery^Uhe s^copd\cpmmaudment, said, the parson; for in ypqf pic#*, 
turea,. vou yiake not the likeness of any thing that is in hcay^ ab^yei 
or in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth.** * lit 
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ON THE 

NATURE OF DESIGN AND DECORATION IN- 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A RCHITECTURE is one of those arts, which Necessity .lias made 
universal: From the time that men first felt the inclemencies of the 
seasons, it had its beginning'; and, accordingly, it has spread wheresoever 
the severities of the climate demanded shelter or shade : It is to be traced 
jin the Indians hut, and the Greenlander’s cave; and still shews, in those 
barbarous parts of the globe, from what mean original it arose to its 
present glory. 

The ravages of the Visigoths, in the fifth century, destroyed all the 
*xnost beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and architecture thenceforward 
became so rude and artless, that their professed architects understood 
nothing of just designing, wherein its whole beauty consists: hence, 
that species of building, called the Gothic, took its rise. 

Charlemagne did his utmost to restore architecture, and the French 
applied themselves to it with success, under the encouragement of Hugh 
Capet; his son Robert, succeeded him in this design, till by degree* 
the modern architecture was run into as great an excess of delicacy, as 
the Gothic had before into massiveness. 

Puring the two last centuries, the architects of Italy, France*, and 
England, were wholly bent upon retrieving the simplicity and beauty of 
the. ancient architecture, in which they did not fail of success so that 
we have various structures now wholly built in the taste of the ancients. 

By dividing architecture into beauty and use, it will be demonstrable 
to every reader, that it is partly an art, and partly a science; that the first 
is mechanical, and the last the result of genius and superior understands 
ing: One calls in all the aid of fancy and imagination, grows poetical 
in design, and picturesque in decoration ; the other lays down fixed and 
stated rules, proceeds in the same invariable tract of reasoning,^ and 
comes always to the same conclusions. To make a thorough master, 
therefore, both mast be united ; for the propriety of a plan is seldom at¬ 
tended to, and seldomer understood ; and a glaring pile of beauty with¬ 
out use', bjit mocks the possessor w ith a dream of grandeur, he can 
never enjoy. , 

But, if the science of designing is not in the genius, it is never to be 
learned; To be able to enter into this secret, the student must have 
gKat natural parts, a noble and fruitful imagination, a thorough insight 
and acquaintance with beauty, a judgment sedate, and cool enough.to 
foitn a just and delicate taste. Without taste, even genius itself wan- - 
ders blindfold, and spends itself in vain. Genius is, indeed, the first 
Quality of the soul; but taste must be added, or *we shall censure the 
wildnefs, instead of admiring the beauty; we shall be dissatisfied with 
the irregularity, instead of being pleased with the magnificence. 
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Bet, though genius cannot be learned, it may be improved ; end 
tW the gift of designing is boin with a man, it may be methodised 
by study and observation* 

The principal points, therefore, that a designer should have in view, 
are, first, convemency, as has been hinted already, and then beauty 
and magnificence. With regard to convemency, few directions can 
be given, since it means no more than contriving all the requisites be¬ 
longing to a plan, in the most dear and elegant manner, and then 
laying out the space they are to be N ranged in with the most perfect 
onler and (economy. As to beauty and magnificence, they are themes 
never to be exhausted; and, though many volumes have been Written 
, On them already, as many more might still be added. 

Simplicity is generally allowed to be the ground-work ofbeanty, arid 
* decoration of magnificence. It is certain, that the fewer part# a 
building is composed of, if they are harmonised with elegance and pro¬ 
portion, the more beautiful it appears : The eye is best satisfied Wity 
seeing the whole at once, not in travelling from object to object; far 
then the whole is comprehended with pain and difficulty, the attention 
is broken, and we forget one moment what we had observed ano¬ 
ther. 

But a contrast of figures mist be observed in the midst of this 
simplicity: It is in building as in music ; the parts are various and disa¬ 
greeing in themselves, till reconciled by the skill and judgment of 
the master. A sameness of form betrays a poverty of imagination ; 
and the eye is instantly glutted with it, and turns away dissatisfied* 
It is therefore a principal thing to be regarded by the student, to del- 
sign simply and variously at the same time, and beauty will infallibly 
be the result of the whole. 

Perspective is another grand part of designing; which demands the 
master's mostcritical regard, inasmuch as nothing contributes more to 
grandeur and beauty, if well understood; but this is not to be under¬ 
stood without difficulty and study. For in all buildings, as in pictures, 
there must he one principal figure, to which all the others must be 
subordinate; and from which you must set out to examine the part9, 
and to which you must return to determine of the whole. 

Decoration, or choice and disposition of ornaments, is the last grand 
requisite to make a complete designer. And this depends partly on 
genius, and partly on fancy ; but both must be under the conduct of 
the severest judgment and exactest taste. In short, all ornaments are 
ill-placed, that may be spared without being missed ; and all empty 
places are absurd, where nakedness hurts the eye, and propriety would 
fidmit of decoration. 

We cannot sufficiently recommend to all persons who build sumptu¬ 
ously, to calculate their buildings, according to the point of view 
from which they are to be seen ; if they may or should be viewed from 
far, their parts should be simple, great, and noble; if the prospect is 
near, the workmanship should be just and little, that it ma'y. be ~seus 
and understood, according to the nature of its situation* 

Vol.II* E 
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From tfle whole, then, we may draw this general inference, that no¬ 
thing but nature, and a long and attentive‘study of the* aticieiit a!fcA 
modern structures, will enrich the mind sufficiently' to excel iri'tMs 
noble and' useful art. *' ’ 1 


OH 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.. 
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J UR Gothic ancestors had juster and manlier notions than the frrfr- 
dern mimics of Greek and Roman magnificence ; which, beat rise 
^he thing does honour to their genius, I shall endeavour 1 to explain. 
‘All our ancient churches are called, without distinction, GOr-riic, but 
ierroneously. They are of two sons ; the one bttilt in the S&Xcm tiftre^, 
the other during oar Nbrman race of kings. Several cathedra! arid col¬ 
legiate churches of the first sort are yet remaining, either in whole or Ifi 
part, of which this was the original: 'When the Saxdn kings- became 
Christians* their piety (which was the piety of the times) consisted iti 
building churches at home, and performing pilgrimages to thd'Bciy 
■pand : and these spiritual exercises assisted a rtd supported otVe another, 
tfor the most venerable, as well as most elegant models of religious edK 
ices, were those in Palestine. From these our Saxon builders took the 
Vhole of their ideas, as may be seen by comparing the driiwirigs- Which 
travellers have given us of the churches yet standing in that country, 
with the Saxon remains of what we find at home; and particularly in 
that sameness of style in the later religious edifices of the Kni£hHfe 
'Templars (professedly built upon the model of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem), with the earlier remains of our Saxon edifices. 
Now the architecture of the Holy Land was entirely Grecian, but great¬ 
ly fallen from its ancient elegance. Our Saxon performance waa indeed 
a bad copy of it, and as much inferior to the works of St. Hetehe, th 
Tiers were to the Grecian models she had followed. Yet still the foot¬ 
steps of ancient art appeared in the circular arches, the entire columAi', 
the division of the entablature into a sort of architecture, frize and cor- 
fcish, and a solidity equally diffused over the whole mass-. This, by way 
‘of distinction, I would cal! the Saxon Archite6ture. ... 

J Bat our' Norman works had a very different Original. When the 
Goths had conquered Spain, and the genial warmth of the climate; and 
' die religion of the old inhabitants had ripened their whs, ’and inflated 
their mistaken piety (both kept in exercise by the neighbourhood oFtkfe 
< Saracens, through emulation of their science and aversion to their super¬ 
stition),. they struck out a new Species of architefture unknown to 
J Greefce atod Rome, upon original principles and ideas math nobler toaft 
what had given birth even to Classical magnificence: For having been 


■. * , 
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diving $e gloom of Paganism, to warship. tHe p^ty ja 
grp.ye$ r (a practice comipon to all nations), when their new religion, f 
required covered edifices, they ingeniously projected to make them re¬ 
semble groves as nearly as the distance of architecture would permi t | ] 
at once indulging their old prejudices, and providing' for their present 
conveniences, by a cool receptacle in a sultry climate. And with what 
art and success they executed the project, appears from hence: that no 
attentive observer ever viewed a regular avenue of well-grown trees in¬ 
termixing their branches overhead, but it presently put him in mind of 
the long visits through a Gothic cathedral; or ever entered one of the 
larger and more elegant edifices of this kind, but it represented to his ( 
imagination an avenue of trees. And thij alone is that which can bo 
truly called the Gothic style of archite&ure.. 

t Under this idea of so extraordinary a species of architecture, all th# 
irregular transgressions against art; all the monstrous offences against 
nature disappear; every thing has its reason-^every thing is in order, 
gndaw harmonious whole arises from the studious application of means 
proper and proportioned to the end. For could the arches be other*, 
vise than printed when the workman was to imitate that curve which, 
branches make by their intersection with one another ? Qr could the 
column* be otherwise than split into distinct shafts, when thpy were to re- 
prpfent,the stems of a groupe of trees? On the same principle waf 
formed th^.spreading ramification of the stone-work in phe window s^ 
and the stained glass in the insterstices, the one being to represent th$ 
branches, and t£e,other the leaves of an opening grove; ^nd both coni 
cupripg tp preserve that gloomy light inspiring religious. Ko-rror, 
Lasdjr,. we ,*ee the. reason of their stupid aversion to apparent solidity 
in ,4fh(tse stupendous masses, deemed so absurd by men accustomed 
$0. the apparent, as well as real strength of Grecian architecture. 

it heej^oqly a wanton exercise of the artist’s skill to shew he 
copJ^.giKe, strength without the appearance pf any, we pdgtyt 
indejed,admire.his superior science, but we must needs condemn by 
ill^dgitiem*. But when >ye consider, that this surprising fighjnesis 
was necessary to complete the* execution of his idea of a rural placa 
of worship, one cannot sufficiently admire the ingenuity of the coty* 
triyanpp. ’ 

, Tfeis too wjll account for the contrary qualities in what I call the 
Sa.#9 # A*cufTSCTujtE. 1 h ese artists copied, as has been said, 
from the churches in the Holy Land, which were built on the mpdelsof 
Grecian.arebiteflure, but corrupted by prevailing barbarism; and still 
further, depraved by a religious idea. The first places of Christian 
Worship were sepulchres, and subterfanepus caverns, places of nece^- 
apd Heavy. When Christianity became tjie religion of tfie 
fctate, and.s^mpaious tepiples .began/tP bg exe^lpd, they yet, in regard 
to the ^r&t pious ages, preserved tjie massive style, which was made* 
. stiU morej yenerahle by the church of the Holy Sepulchre : This, on, a 
double account being more than ordinarily heavy* W£t$ faf it* superior 
sanctity generally imitated* 
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t0 Sdcfi thSn'was fiotfifc ArcKttcture. And'it woirid tie "fiordin. 
tf&fit'to the warmest admirers of Jones and Palladio to ackflowftdgj* 
ifit^s; its fnerit. They must at least confess it had a nobfcr birm; 
though an humbler fortune than the Greek and Roman arekitt*pt 
ttie, BURLINGTON^ 
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PROGRESS OF NAVIGATION, 
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IN SEVERAL ESSAYS. 

[ Continued from VoL I. Page $75. J 


r.i , Ess^h y IV.- Yty«ges to Iceland, Greenland^ * 

S AVING thus given a general view of the progress ofnavigattotf, 
we shall proceed to our main design to detail those pnrtteulair 
jes which remain on record, and to point out such parts of theiA 
fis‘have tended to improve the art of navigation, and have rendered a tof 
accession fo our geographic knowledge. 

** Gne of the earliest, of which a particular account is preserved* is 
fs one of the northern pirates (anno 861), called Nadodd, who W£s 
jpirown by a storm bp an island never before discovered, which onaeu 
count of the snow that lay on the high mountains, he called Scbtiee tk 
jbno'iv land 5 from the report he made, a Swede, by name Gwalrdh 
Suafarsspn, who was settled in Denmark, undertook an expedition 
thither (864), and having sailed qu^te round it, named it Gardahbinf, 
Or Qardar’s Island. Having wintered there, on his return he fti&dt 
such a good report, that another Swede, named Flocke, sailed 
to the same Island, and wintered there on the north side bf thfe 
Island, where he met with a great quantity of drift ice, on which ac¬ 
count he named it Iceland, a name it still bears. It is said these pee 4 
jpfe, who first discovered It, found, on landing, some Irish books, 
bell6, and bishops’ croziers j if so, some other adventurers must havie 
teen there before them, - / 

Oiir king Alfrpd was informed by one Qhthere, a man of some tour 
sequence, from Norway, that he had proceeded due north froin 
bi5, own country, and • sailed within three days as far north a$ the 
whale hunters go; then proceeded eastward for four days, and'thefn 
by help of a no rtherly wind, he sailed due south for five days : from 
ihis account of His voyage we may judge, that he doubled the north 
cape, arid entered the White Sea, Ohthere being * a coqtepripbrary 
with Alfred, points out nearly the time of this Voyage. 

The people of antiquity made use of $aiU but serfdom, awefthfert 
only when ibe wpid was fair ^ if ^ was tjonttary, they were obli 
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W &iftke : &r a harbour, or take to their oam: but t h* TOyagej .of 
9*i die ocean, sufficiently indicate, that they knew how; 
ftftioaeithei^ sails, even when they had only a sidewind. It does not, 
appear, however, that this great art of setting the sails of a ship according 
torthe iwjildi was generally known in those times; as, of such as dia 
possess it, it was affirmed, that as soon as their vessels had their hiding, 
they had only to set their sails, and set off directly; without troubling; 
themselves in the least from what quarter the wind blew. This pro* 
perty was attributed to the ship called the Dracht Ufanaut, and to 
jFreyer’s ship the Skydblander, in the Edda, and in Torsten's Viking* 
sons Saga. It was supposed, that this was effected by sorcery; though, 
in feet, it proceeded from nothing morp than a certain degree of utill 
and dexterity in setting and shifting the sails, founded on experience 
and mechanical science. This way of sailing with the wind half, or 
almost quite contrary, or, as it is called by the mariners, near the 
wind, is in reality one of the greatest and most ingenious inventions 
made by man. As the mariner’s compa&s has thirty-two points from 
'which the wind may blow, and which have been distinguished by pe* 
euliar names 5 and from which soever of these the wind Mows, it is in 
^hp power of the mariner to avail himself of one and the same wind* 
AO carry him to twenty different points or quarters of the globe^ *0 
$h#t> the six points excepted which are on each side of the line of dt? 
fraction in which the wind blows, he is able to sail with this yin4 
on any other course. 

Ip A* C. .98a or -98j, a new country was discovered, * One End 
Rande* ,or Redhead, being condemned to banishment for many mis* 
demeanors, ^determined to make a .voyage of discoveries. Being iitr 
ionped by one Gunbiorn that a large country was. situated west of 
JccJUnd* he sailed thither, and entered a place now called Eric’s 
where he wintered, and next year made further discoveries 
alqng the coast, and returned in the third year to Iceland; to the 
plae? he had discovered he gave the name of Greenland. From thp 
jeport he gave of the place, several vessels with colonists embarked 
to settle there. This is the comqron account of the discovery and 
^ertleinfcirt of Greenland, although it is asserted that Greenland was 
knowq long before. 

. -^o this dreary, epuntry several voyages were made; fome with a 
view of further discovery, others of settling. But a voyage made froni 
Jceland demands particular attention. An Icelander, ot the name of 
Berjqlf, was accustomed, together with his son Bioru, to m^ke a trip 
every yp ar tQ different countries, fQr the sake of trading, About. the 
year 1 qpr,. their ships were separated by a storm. Biopl being arrive^ 
at J^orway, heard th^t his father flerjplf was gone tp Greenland* 
Upon this he resolved upon following his father thither; but another 
storm drove him a great way to the sputh-\Vest of his track. In Con* 
sequence ; of this, he descried a flat country, covered all over with thick 
Woodi; and juntas h e set out on his. re. turn, be discovered an islantj 
.Jikewj$§, lie nfede HQ suy at either of these places, but hastened a? 
jn^cl* fs.tlje wind .would ailow him, to do, which had how fallen gr*ai> 
{y^by a noftb-eastfrly course to Greenland, ffere this event war pq 
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*ioner kttowit, * than Leif, 'the spn of Eric Redhead, who h&d 
dtuite desire to acquire glory, like his father, by making discovers 
attod founding colonies, fitted out a vessel, carrying tlurty-fiv.e.. «\eiu# 
aid taking mom with hina, set out for this newly-discovered 
Having set sail, the first land he saw was rocky and barren. Ap$o<*- 
dingdy, he called it Helleland, or Rockland. Upon this he cametc^. 
3 low land, with a sandy bottom, which, however, was over-grown 
with wood; on which account he named it Markland,- or Woody land. 
Two days after this he saw land again, and an island lying before the 
rtorthem<oest,of it. Here was a river, up which they sailed. The 
bashes on the banks of it bore sweet berries; the teanponqcdre, ,pf 
the air was mild, the soil fertile, and the river well stored with fish, 
and particularly with very fine salmon. At last they came to a like, 
from which the river took its rise. Here they detexminod to pass the 
winter, which they accordingly did; and in the shortest winter day, 
taw the sun eight hours above the horizon*, this therefore supposes th^t 
the longest day (exclusive of the dawn and twilight) most* have been 
okteen drams long. Hence again it follows, that this plaee being 64 
the degree of north latitude, in a south-westerly direction from - 
OddjGxeejxla&d, must either be the river Gander, or the Bay of JLxr 
jdoks, in .Newfoundland, or rise some place on the northern coast erf 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Here they ereded several him* and they 
hsnr»day tfoundin the uhickets a German of the napie of Tyrker, who 
had been missing, making himself very happy at having foqnd grapfes*, 
from which he told them, in his country they used to make wine* Leif 
having tasted them, from this circumstance, which appeared tp him 
vfery remarkable, called the country Winland dap GotUjj i./. th$Qop 4 , 
Wine Country *. . 

[ To le cnptinm d A ] ; , •, „ 


ON LONGEVITY, 


A VOLUME of Medical Enquiries and Observation^, lately pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, contains the following 
Curious remarks pn the probable causes of Longevity'. 

An account of the state of the Body and Mind in old age ; with O&stn&a* 

1 ticots on its Diseases, and their Remedies. 

Most of the facts which I shall deliver upon this subject are 
suit pf observations made during the last five years, upon persons 
J)oth sexes, who had passed the 8oth year of their lives, I intehded f tO 

WS u ZJi. , ,■■—JJ- 1 —m?j— -a. ■ ■ 

* It is true that grapes grow wild in Canada ; hut, though they .are gpod to 
yet nobody h« ever been able to make any tolerable wine of their juice. ' *But whether 
these wild grape* are to'he found a$ far to the eastward as* Newfoundland, I nahoefc" 
wy. The species of vines jwhich^row in North America, are cafted bytW*s*u^ 
f‘ Vituslforutctf, vulpiaa etarbores.^ 
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have given a detail of their names—manner of lift—kJCCtfp?tio&i— 
other circumstances of each of them ; but, upon a review of my note$* 

I found so great a sameness in the history of most of them, that I djis*. 
pafred by detailing them, of answering the intention.which I have pro¬ 
posed in the following essay. I shall, therefore, only deliver the Ucts 
and principles which are the result of enquiries and observations I have 
made upon this subje&. 

T, I shall mention the circumstances which iavonr the attainment of 
longeyity. , # J 

fl* I shall mention the phenomena of body and mind which attend 
it: and, • 

111. I shall enumerate its peculiar diseases, and the remedies which 
are most proper to remove, or moderate them. 

JL* The circumstances which favour longevity, are, • 

‘ I. Descent prom long-lived Ancestors. 

1 have not found a single instance of a person who has lived to be 
80 years old, in whom this was not the case. In some instances,.! 
found the descent was only from one, but in general it was from both* 
parents,. The knowledge of this fact may serve not only to assist in cal¬ 
culating what are called the chances of lives, but it may be made ure-. 
ful to a. physician, He may learn from it to cherish hopes of hi* 
patients in chronic, and in some acute diseases, in proportion to the 
capacity of,life they have derived from their ancestors. 

■ 2. Temperance in Bating and Drinking. 

Tb this remark I found several exceptions. I met with one man 
of 84 years of age, who had been intemperate in earing; and fo.ftf 
or five persons who had been intemperate in drinking ardent spirits. 
They had all been day-labourers, of had deferred drinking until they 
began to feel the languor of old age.—I did not meet with a single 
person who had hot, tbr the last forty or fifty years of their lives, used 
tea, coffee, and bread and butter twice a day, as part of their diet. 

I am disposed to believe that those articles of diet do not materially 
affect the duration of the human life, although they evidently impair 
the strength of the system. The duration of life does not appear to 
depend so much upon the strength of the body, or upon the quantityof its 
excitability, as upon the exact accommodation of stimuli to each of them. 

A watch spring will last as long as an anchor, provided the forces which 
arecapibk of destroying both are in an exact ratio to their strength. 
The use of' tea and coffee in diet seems to be happily suited to thfe 
change which has taken place in the human body, by sedentary occu¬ 
pations* by which means less nourishments and stimulus are required than 
formally to support animal life. * 

2. The Moderate Use of the Understanding. 

ft lias long "been an established truth, .that literary men 
<uinstoncps. being, .equal) are longer lived- than ocher people.-rdiut * 
not necessary that the understanding should be emp^yea ujx>h philosQ-; 
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.politic#,, and religion, which are die* /object* of.wtmm vf' mfr .tf 
a}l claase#, impart a vigour to the understanding, which, by km nf 
-conveyed, to every part of the body, tends to produce heakh.wrtt lj<f 

Mfo . 

4. Equanimity or Temper^ * ' ,; ' 

. The violent and irregular actions of the passions tend to wear away 
the springs of life. 

\ .Persons who live upon annuities in Europe have been observed to be 
longer lived in equal circumstances, than other people. This is Jojoba* 
/Wyoccanoued by their being exempted by the certainty of their sub¬ 
sistence from those fears of want, which so frequently distract the 
minds, and thereby weaken the bodies of all people. Life-rents have 
been supposed to have the same influence in prolonging life. Perhaps, 
the desire of life, in order to enjoy as long as possible that property, 
.which cannot be enjoyed a second time by a child or relation, may be 
another cause of the longevity of persons who live upon certain income** 

.It is a fact, that the desire of life is a very powerful stimulus in prolong* 
ing i&> especially when that desire is supported by hope. This is ob¬ 
vious to. physicians every day.—Despair of recovery is the beginning 
*f death all. diseases. 

But obvious and reasonable as the effe&s of the equanimity of temper 
are upon human life, there are some exceptions in favour or passionate 
men and women having attained to a great age. The morbid stimulus 
of anger in these cases, was probably obviated by less degree#, or less 
.active exercises of the understanding, or by the defect or wcakawi of 
some of the other stimuli which kept up. the motion of life. 

5. Matrimony. 

In thecourseof myenquiries,! onlymet with orteperson beyondflo yeare 
of age who had never been married. I met with several women who 
had bore from ten to twenty children, and suckled them alL I met 
with one woman a native of Hertfordshire in England, who is now ia 
the 1 ooth year of her age, who bore a child at 60, menstruated till 
80, and frequently suckled two of her children (though born in suc¬ 
cession to- each other) at the same time. She had passed the gseatest 
part of her life over a washing-tub. 

6. I have not found sedentary employments to prevent lojg Ufe, 
where they are not accompanied by intemperance in eating or drinking. 
This observation is not confined to literary men, nor to women only. 
In whom longevity without much exercise of body has been frequently 
observed. I met with one instance of a weaver; a second of a silver¬ 
smith, and a third of a shoe-maker, among the number of old people. 
Whose histories have suggested these observations. • 

7. I have not found that acute, nor that all chronic diseases shorten 
•life. Dr, Franklin had two successive varnicas in his lungs .before he 
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WOf’lbt^r ye*fs tjfagfc •. I met with one man beyond 80, WhVbad. 
I«rfktd*fe most violent attack of the yellow fever; a second, who had 
|fti Several of his bones fractured by falls and in frays, and many who 
fcddi ffetquctiUy been affected by intermittents. I met with one man of 
86, who had all his life been subject to syncope: another who had 
been for fifty years occasionally affected by a cough f ; and two in* 
stances of men who had been affected for forty years with obstinate 
beid-acfesr?. I met with only one person beyond 80 who had ever 
been affected by a disorder in the stomach: and in him it rose from art 
tocofeJonfti rupture. Mr. John &crangeways Hutton, of Philadelphia, 
who died last year in the iooth year of his age, informed me that he 
never had puked in his life. This circumstance is the more re* 
markable os he passed several years at sea when a young man $. 
These facts may servfc to extend our ideas of the importance of a 
healthful state of the stomach in the animal oeconomy, and there* 
by to add to our knowledge in the prognosis of diseases, and in thd 
thaoces of human life. 

’*$. I have not found the loss of teeth to affect the duration of human 
life *fcO' much as might be expected.. Edward Drinker, who lived t6 
be 103 years old, lost his teeth 30 years before he died, from draw* 
fag the hot smoke of tobacco into his mbuth through a short pipe. 

9. I have not observed baldness, or grey hairs, occurring in early 
or middle life, to prevent old age. In one of the histories furnished 
me by Le Sayre, I find an account of a man of 80, whose hair be* 
gan m assume a silver colour when he was only eleven years of age. 

I shall conclude this head by the following remark— 

Notwithstanding there appears in the human body a certain capacity 

ssssssmsssmaa mssasmxasssssi . . as .5 3 

* Dr, Franklin, who died in his 84th year, was descended from long-lived parents. 
His lather died at 89, and his mother at 87. His father had seventeen children by 
two wives. The doctor informed me that once he sat down as one of eleven adult 
Tons and daughters at his father's table. In an excursion he once made to that part of 
Fnglaftd from which his family migrated to America, he discovered in a g^ave-yard, 
tbctotnb-stones of several persons of his name, who had lived to be very old. These 
frrwna he supposed to have been his ancestors. 

+ This man's only remedy for his cough was the fine powder of dry Indian turnip ( 
ind honey. 

J Dr. Thiery says, he did not find the itch, or slight degrees of the leprosy, to 
prevent longevity. Observations de Physique, et de Medicine uutts en differens lieux 
dcL'Espagne. Vol. II. page 171. 

The venerable old man, whose history first suggested this remark, was born in 
New York in the year 1684. — His grand-father lived to be 101, but was urable to 
walk for thirty years before he died, trom an excessive quantity of fat. His mother 
died at -91. His constant drink was water, beer, and cyder. He had a fixed dislike 
tp spirit of all kinds. His appetite was good, and he ate plentifully during the last 
years of his JUfe. He seldom drank any thing between his meals. He was intoxicated 
but twice in his life, and that was when a hoy, and at sea, where he remembered per¬ 
fectly to.have celebrated by a feu-de joye the birth-day of queen Anne. He was for-, 
mcrly afflicted with the hcad-ach, and giddiness, but never had a fever, except front 
the aaaaU-pex in the course of his life. His pulse was slow but regular. He had been 
twice married. By the first wife he had eight, and by his second seventeen children* 
Ofcc of tbttn lived to be $3 years of age. He was about five feet nine inches in height; 
of a slender make, and carried an erect head to the lasfr year of his life. 

Voi. II. F 
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oblong life, which seems to dispose' it to preserve its* existence Iff Hrerjf 
Situation : yet this capacity docs not always protect it from premature 
destruction; for among the old people whom I examined, I scarcely 
met with one who had not lost brothers or sisters, in earlier or inidtHe 
life, and who were born under circumstances equally favourable to 
longevity with themselves. 


THOUGHTS ON THE NEW-YEAItj 

AND ON THE 

VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 


IN A VISION , 


close of the old and commencement of the New Year, Z 
season, in which most people unbend their minds from a se¬ 
vere attention to their several employments and professions, and 1 in¬ 
dulge themselves in social enjoyment and festivity. And this* gratifi¬ 
cation, when conducted with proper decorum and regularity, is 
_ neither irrational nor unmanly. It must, however, be allowed highly 
reasonable to preserve our cheerfulness under proper restraints, by 
mingling with it serious reflections on the uncertainty of eirthly en¬ 
joyments, and the frailty of human nature. To those who are disposed 
to pursue such reflections, the following vision will, perhaps, not be 
disagreeable. ' 

Methought I was traversing an opulent city. On all sides mfrth 
and gaiety seemed to reign. I soon caught the general joy, arid wan¬ 
dered with pleasure and delight from one circle to another; and being 

- desirous to know the cause of all this apparent satisfaction, was in¬ 
formed by one whom I asked, that it was the commencement of a 
New Year, which it was customary to usher in with such demonstra¬ 
tions of joy. 

Having for some time wandered in this pleasing crowd, I at length 
arrived at a private walk, where every one I met carried in his ap¬ 
pearance something which commanded respect. I had not gone far 
before I was accosted by a venerable personage. “ My son,” tfays 
. he, “ your cheerful countenance discovers the gladness of your heart; 
and .1 am at no loss to guess the cause.” I replied, “ Venerable 
father, yoti are not deceived; and my disposition must be unfriendly 
indeed, could I observe, so much cheerfulness among my felfow-crea- 
tures without partaking of their happiness.” He replied, ** Your rea- 

- sprung is just; nor would I attempt to. deprive you of your present 
* satisfaction. My name is? Experience, and this walk Contemplation. 

if 4 you will resign yourself t q my guidance, I will teach you prcfberly 
to weigh terrestrial hippiness.” I readily accepted his offer, ailared 
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known abilities p f my guide, and .was conduced by him to the 
X bad just left; but there I beheld the scene very much changed. 

-J now perceived scattered among the cheerful and the gay, many 
melftftcbply and dejected persons, on whose^ faces meagre want, keen 
jjeiqprse, and lively sorrow, were strongly painted. I was struck with 
these spectacles of grief, and turning to my guide, said, t( Sir, I ha$ 
much rather have continued in my error, if it be one, than be con* 
vinced of a truth, which X am afraid will yield me very little satisfac¬ 
tion.” The sage smiling, said, *< It is the common folly of your age 
to chuse the pleasant, though it be the wrong way ; but it is the part 
of Experience to inform you, that truth is worth the purchase, though 
it seems unpleasant. Know then,” continues he, “ the present seen? 
is not designed to hurt but to benefit you ; attend and be wise.” 

t€ Behold, scattered up and down among the busy multitudes, many 
of the very people who before appeared so gay and pleasant; the year 
which they ushered in with all the demonstration of joy, is not yet con¬ 
cluded ; notwithstanding, behold yonder man, who at the commenfce- 
ment of the year was opulent and wealthy, now pale and thoughtful, 
and carrying all the appearance of the deepest distress, That wealth, 
which before created his cheerfulness now occasions his pain. His for¬ 
tune was then great, and he unwary; he ventured bis all upon a die 
that deceived him; this made him the miserable wretch he now ap¬ 
pears. 

f* On .the other side observe a female mourner, seeking some unfre¬ 
quented solitude, where she may breathe out her complaints. The Be- 
gipning of the year made her a happy bride ; the middle of it makes 
Jier- a disconsolate widow. But, continues my instructor, J shqqjd 
rend your heart with pity, was I; to point out all that variety of distress 
which death produces in the world; the unavailing cries of helpless 
orphans, the melting griefs of tender widows, the groans of parent^, 
and the sigh? of friends; and yet, though these are great and heavy, 
and sufficient to excite every tender sentiment in nature, these are not 
all the inlets to unhappiness, an instance of which you see in yonder 
frantic madman. He was lately raised to the utmost height of joy, bjr 
a- sudden and unexpected affluence of fortune; the weak powers of rea¬ 
son could not support the strong impression it made upon him, and ho 
is now an object of pity and horror to all that see him. Behold, on the 
other hand, that man walking pensive andalpne—on every feature the 
strong lineaments ofhqrror and despair are painted/’ “ Alas !” cry’d 
J, that very man I saw a While ago, one of the most gay and joyoifs 
creatures in the whole company !” t€ Ah!** replies my monitor, ** to 
that height of mirth and gaiety he owes his present misery. He 
then lived in riot and profusion, has now consumed his fortune, and 
this moment agitated with the most distressing doqbt§, whether hq 
should employ his pistol to extort his neighbour’s property, or to finish 
his own miserable life.” <c ^as 1” I cried, “ I can bear no more. 
If these be the prospects you entertain me with, let me look only cm, 
the joyous throng, and conceal those ,miserable objects fromjdiy view/* 
you^ii}” replies my jjuide, “ you pQt yet made senai- 
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ble of your error ? learn from this picture of human life, to consider it 
as a chequered state. Let not the ideas you form of future prosperity 
and success at your entrance on life, be tpo sanguine or elevated. 
Learn to enjoy the present without any anxious disquietude about the 
future; and take care that yoodo not bring yourself into the number 
of the wretched by yoqr own folly and imprudence. And when adver¬ 
sity lays her iron hand upon you, learn to bear it with a caln* com¬ 
posure and serenity of mind. Enjoy the pleasures of social life, and 
friendly intercourse with the deserving ana experienced. Let us coitf- 
passioaate and pity the distressed ana afflictea; and encleavour to ex¬ 
tract all the advantages you can, both from the joyous and grievous 
Occurrences of life.” Having thus spoken, the form vanished, tho 
prospect was no more, and I found myself encircled in the shades dif 
night. 1 

: . J-Pr 

January 2, 1 794. 


A FRAGMENT QN BENEVOLENCE, 


tlfE gives his mite tp the relief of poverty. Joy enlivens Mf 
* JllL countenance, and pleasure sparkles in his eye. He can lay 
ftis hand upon his heart, and say, “ 1 have done a good thing.” But 
who can do justice to his feelings? None but those whose lips the God 
of Israel hath touched with sacred fire! None but those whose pens ar£ 
guided by the inspiration of the Almighty ; And though at this mo¬ 
ment my heart expands with the delightful sensation, I am totally un¬ 
able tp express it. Most devoutly do I thank thee, O Lord, that thoq 
hast given me feeljng. The sensation, indeed, is sometimes painfh^l 
.but the intellectual pain far excels the most delightful sensual pleasure. 
Ye kings and prinpes of the earth, possess in peace your envied gran¬ 
deur! Let the epicure gratify his palate; let the mi$er hoard his gold 
ih peace. Pear Sensibility ! do thou but spread thy benign influence 
oyer my soul, and I am sure I shall be happy. 

*'He held out hjs hat. “ Pity me,” said he, but turned away hip 
face, tp hide his blushing countenance, an4 the tear which stole down 
his cheek. I saw it though; and that littfo tear, with a force as 
powerful as the inundations of the Nile, brok;e through all the bounds 
of cautious prudence. Had the wealth of the Indies been in my poc-' 
ket, I could not but have given it* I gave all I had. He cast his 
glistening eyes upon me. “ You have saved a family: may God bless 
you 1” Wjjh my then sensations I could have been happy through eter¬ 
nity. At that instant I could have wished aU the wheels of Nature tip 
have stopped. 

*** 
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OK THE 

SACRED CHARACTERS OF KINGS* 


FROM MANUSCRIPTS, 


I N the First Book of Kings, the Children of Israel demand a king 
to judge them: In the same book it is said, that Samuel exercised 
th- oiftce of a judge in the city of Israel.. Aristotle affirms, that the 
King is the chief of the war, the judge of differences, and the matte* 
*f Divine Ceremonies. Josephus relates, that when Philip, brother 
to Herod Antipater, went through the country, he caused his jtidg' 
ment-seat to be carried after him, in order to administer justice to the 
first who should demand it. Octavius Augustus very frequently gave 
judgment in the night and in his bed, ana often rose to go to the tri¬ 
bunal. 

God speaking by the mouth of his prophet, said u that kings were 
gods, and forbids the offending them, because they are sacred.” God 
promised Abraham, as a farther blessing, to establish him above all na¬ 
tions, and that kings should descend from him, which gives sufficient¬ 
ly to understand the grandeur of the royal dignity, and to convince all 
those of blasphemy who look upon it as not more perfect than the con-! 
dition of the subject. It is God which institutes princes, and crowns 
kings. The same Royal Prophet says, that on no pretext whatever 
sliajl any. man lay his hands on^ the Lord’s anointed. For at that time, 
when to save his life, he was obliged to defend himself against King 
Saul; and at another tune when he came with Abisai to the King’s 
camp, whom he found asleep in his tent; Abisai said to David, God 
has given thee thy enemy into thy hands, I will pierce him with my 
launce to the ground, and shall not need to repeat it a second time : 
David answered, do not kill him ; the man who shall extend his hand 
on the Lord’s anointed shall not be deeme I, guiltless—" For Divine 
Wisdom has declared, thou shalt not lay hands on my anointed.” The 
Sovereign Prince, after God, knows none so mighty as himself. The 
magistrate in the same manner holds his power or the Sovereign Prince, 
and remains always subject to him and his laws. The inferior subie&s 
know likewise, that after God they place their king as chief, his laws 
and h'is magistrates, each in their proper place, and are bound to obey 
him, though his commands should even be against public utility, and 
against civil justice', provided there be nothing against the law of God, 
and that of nature. The respefit due to the cliara&ers of kings has been 
practised from the earliest age—for, as Cyfus King of Persia had taken 
the City of Sardis; and that Croesus, in his flight from the fury of the 
conquero s, concealed himself (with a friend who was born dumb) in a 
retired place in his palace ; where being found by a Persian soldier, he. 
ran a great risk of his life, by the sword already raised against him: 
God th?n mad? use of a mixture, by loosening the tongue of the dumb 
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man, who cried out as loud as possible, M Soldier, do not kill King 1 
Croesus !” To this voice the soldier obeyed, rendering all honour to 
Crcesus—and according to the rights of war, he led him a prisoner to 
Cyrus* The ancient Scythians, m order to shew the greatness of their 
jgrief for the-death of their princes, shaved their heads, cut off the tip 
of their ears, and slashed thpir anjis, their forehead, and their nose; in 
a word, gave themselves up to every excess of grief and ittournifrg: 
They sacrificed, at the funerals of their kings, pages and horses ih great 
numbers, and two of his favourite women. Among the*LacedenibnihiB 
there was a law which ordained, that five of the nearest relations bf 
those who had been convifted of a conspiracy against thei? kingi ahqruhj 
be put to death. ; 

Nimrod had his residence with his people, in the land of the Chak* 
deans, and was their first king, and began to extend his limits by force 
on his neighbours, by sending colonies to establish other kingdoms. 
Scipio Africanus having been surrounded by thieves and pirates in'his 
country house, far removed from the city, displayed so noble a majes T 
ty in defending himself, that they threw down their arms, assuring hirti 
they were only-come there with an intent to guard and to*obey Kim. 
Princes ought to shine in virtue and good morals more than others ; far 
which reason the Persians were accustomed to carry fire before their 
kings, and to cause it to be extinguished through the whole countiy 
after their death. The Romans placed fire before the throne of their 
emperors. 


ng Darius having ordered all the governors of provinces snbjeft to 
Kim to appear before him, asked them among other things, whether 
the taxes and tributes were not very high? They answered the King,that 
they were moderate : He then gave orders that only one half should be 
levied. Osyris had for his motto a sceptre, on the top of which was 

f laced an eye, designing the wisdom that ought to guide a king, H not 
elonging to one who wanders or goes astray to be the leader of other* $ 
nor one that knows nothing to pretend to teach; nor one that will not obey 
reason to command. Where is the prince who will not rejoice, when 
he shall hear that Menanf** > King of the Boeotians, was so well beloved 
by his subje&s, for his justice and his virtue, that after his death the 
cities wer$ in great debate who should have the honour of his burying;-, 
place ? Jn order to appease them it was ordained, that each city shotild 
ereS a topfo to his memory. 

Who will not be moved for love of Trajan, emperor of the Romans, 
Rearing or reading his praise ? for Pliny, after raising him to the hea* 
yens, concludes in this manner—that the greatest happiness to the. em-r 
pire would be, that the gods would take example by the life of Trajan.** 
Who would not envy the glory of Agesilaus, when he was condemned to 
a penalty by the Ephores, for having gained the love and a#?&ioa of his 
fellow citizens t" 

Demetrius advised King Ptolemy to purchase and read siuch bodes . a* 
treated on the government of kingdoms; for what the minions of a Co tut 
£are not say to their prince wiil be found in these books, 
i Agesicius, &ipg of die.JUicedeaiqni^ns, being interrogated by a covtt* 
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fierbptv a prince might reign with safety, and without a guard For thd 
Surety of his person, wisely answered, M Let him command Ills subjects 
as a.good father does his children.” Antiochus, surnamed the GttU t$ 
being out a hunting, pursued his game with such eagerness that he warn* 
dered away from his courtiers and domestics, and was constrained tO 
pass.the night in a poor peasant’s hut, whom he asked at supper, “ in.whafc 
esteem theldng was held in his village ?” who answered, “ otrr kirtg hat 
but one fault, which is his extravagant love for the chace j and his fsM 
vourxtes abuse the confidence of their master to the Very great oppress 
aion of the subjeft,” The King, hearing this, went to his humble couth* 
determined the next day to reprimand his favourites, who had never 
told him the truth in the manner this poor man had done. Theopom-* 

E being interrogated, in what manner a king might safely preserve 
kingdom, replied, si In giving fall liberty to Sis friends to' tell 
the truth without disguise, and in employing his power for preserving 
Jjiis subjects from oppression.” 

Philip, King of Macedon, at One time desirous to encamp in an agree¬ 
able ana advantageous spot for his army, was told it was not a convex 
uicnt place for obtaining forage for the cavalry and beasts of burtheh* 
he replied, “ the life of a king'is very grievous indeed, since beside* the 
care of his soldiers, he must consult the lives of horses and males.” A 
Lacedemonian was of opinion, that the only advantage a king had over 
other men was, that no one had so much power of doing good to ©theft, 
A petty King of Greece could not suffer any one in his presence to call 
the Sophy of Persia the Great King; “ why,” said he, “ should hi be 
greater than I, without he is bettep-and more righteous?” 

Alphonsua, King of Arragon, used to say, “ that the word of a king 
ought to be as, sacred as the oach of a private man: he said also, that an 
ignorant prince is a crowned ass.* A poor fellow passing too suddenly 
by the same Alphonsus with some branches of a tree, one of them hap¬ 
pened, from its elasticity, to touch the king in the eye, which immedi¬ 
ately swelled. As every one ofhis courtiers seemed to share in the pain 
he.must feel in so tender a part; “ what I feel,” said he, is tf not half so 
sensible to me as the torment and fear of the poor man who has hurt me.** 
They made this prince take notice, that he ought to have more conside¬ 
ration for his safety, than to walk in a public manner without his guards; 
heanswered, “ What has a king to fear who does all the good in his power 
to his subjects ?” One day he beheld a galley full of soldiers and sailors 
on the. point of perishing, and ordered immediate assistance to be givea 
them: his orders not being obeyed, on account of the danger, he rushed 
forward to assist them himself—His favourites interposed, representing 
to his Majesty the great risk he ran of his life; “ I had much rather,” an¬ 
swered he, “ De a companion than a spectator in the death of my soldiers*” 
AlpjiQxj^us, King of Spain, told those who remonstrated that die sim¬ 
plicity of his clothes put him too much on a level with his subjects, “ I had 
rather -that my virtues should distinguish me from my subjects, than the 
diadem or the purple.” King Louis the Xllth bore so great a love to his 
people, that he nsglefted many certain conquests, rather than tax htu 
' for. the support of the war, saying, that a good shepherd cannon 
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fatten his* flock too much. The Cardinal dp Rhodes* JogMp.pfcf&tt 
court of Peter the IVth, King of Arragon, in order- to ■-conquer hi&pkr. 
stinacy in regard to the composition in favour of the King, of 
qua* remonstrated, thathis Majesty ought to do something.for the 
of the Pope, to whom he was indebted for the kingdom of Sardinia* 
Tile King answered him in this manner, "It is true, the Pope haahiftde. 
me a present of it in parliament, but the King, my father, gained it &c^o 
time before by the point of his sword/* Henry the 1 Vth of France* d-o^ 
ring the wars of the confederacy, was always more elevated In spirit? 
before the battle, than after a victory, saying to those who seemed su*-.. 
prized thereat, “ I cannot rejoice at an advantage I gain by theslaughiq^ 
of my subjedts; the loss of their blood seem to fade my laurels/* Tfeo 
Duke of Savoy coming to France on a visit to Henry the Great*, wa* 
much surprized at seeing the opulence of that country; one day the 
Duke asked him what revenue he drew from his kingdom: " What I 
please/* answered the King; but the Duke pressing him still farther $9 
explain himself, he replied, " I must repeat what I have said before* 
whatever I please, for as long as I enjoy the love of my people, they; 
will refuse me nothing I shall ask/* 

Cosmo, Duke of Florence, before his perfect reconciliation ^ith. 
King Alphonsus, sent him in a present the history of Titus Liviua* 
richly bound. His physicians cautioned him not to touch the book, 
foj fear as coming from an enemy, it might,be poisoned. The king, 
without regarding their advice, told them in turning over the leaves, , 
" It becomes a great soul to shake off such vain terrors: Don't you 
know, that Heaven guards in a peculiar manner the lives of kings,, and 
that their fate does not depend on the caprice of mortal men/* 


ON KEEPING A SECRET. 


And let not wine nor anger wrest 
Th’ entrusted secret from your breast. 

Francis’* He* ac*v ’ 


T HE art of keeping a secret is a very necessary virtue in a man, for 
which reason the Ancients painted in their ensigns the figure of a 
Minautour to signify, (as it was related of that monster who was con¬ 
cealed in a very decent and retired labyrinth) that in the same manner, 
the counsel of a great man (principally a secretary of state, and a chief 
of an army) ought to be held the most sacred possible, and not with¬ 
out a reason, since the best schemes are put m execution before the 
enemy can get intelligence of them—Should they be discovered before 
execution, other projects must be embraced; for they become mbre 
dangerous to the authors, than to the persons, they were intended 
against.—There is nothing more rude and uncivil in any man, than to 
de$ire to know the secrets of another; if we are desirbus t;' keep them, 
it requires our utmost care so to do—If he comes with a design to be- 
Cray us, it is downright treachery—we ought to be as much on our 
guard against a man. who demands our secret, as against a highway* 
robber who demands our money. 
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,' AjMfifdhttS” the Gifeat was asked by his son, ** at what hour $he camp 
WMrfd; freak up?” c * Are you afraid/' replied the father, ** that you 
wftllbe'the only one who yrill not hear the trumpet.” The king Lysi- 
mschtia asked Philippide, “ what he wished to have communicated to 
him ;* h what your Majesty pleases/' answered he, “ provided they 
aflfntf secrets.” 

According to the accounts of Suetonius, Julius Caesar never sald, to¬ 
morrow we shall do this, or to-day we shall do that; but only this, at 
this present hour, we shall do so and so; to-morrow we shall see what 
is to be done: John Duke of Marlborough in the wars of Queen Anne^ 
perfectly imitated this example—the French could never get intelli-, 

f ence of his measures till after the execution. Ceeilius Metellasf. 

sing asked by one of.his captains, u At what time he would offer bat¬ 
tle to the enemy ?'* answered, (< If I imagined that ray shirt knew 
the least of my thoughts, I would burn it on the instant, and never 
wear another.” Queen Olympius writing to her son Alexander, re¬ 
proached him, that he had not discretion sufficient in the distribution of 
his Bboralities ; but, because Ephestion, his favourite, was present; at 
the reading this letter, and that the secret was of consequence, Alexan¬ 
der, without enjoining him to secresy by word of mouth, made a motion , 
of touching his lips with the royal seal.—A favourite courtier being " 
urged by his Prince, to know “ what he stood in need of?” answered, 
u of every thing, except the knowledge of your secret thoughts.” A 
Spaniard was desired by an absent friend, faithfully to keep a secret he 
had entrusted to him ; he answered, ff I never knew your secret; if you 
have- imparted any to me, I have certainly returned it to you, by re¬ 
membering it no longer”—When our friends are desirous of making us 
the confidants of their secret thoughts, we ought to receive them, and 
be faithful to the last. A man desirous of prying into the secrets of 
others, is generally vain, and a fool. He will often despise men of 
eminence and learning, because he beholds them in a situation far 
above his: therefore, Sophocles has judiciously remarked, do not be 
curioias, and talk too much—for ears always open to the secrets of others, 
luve also mouths ready to divulge them. 


GENEROUS SENTIMENTS. 


F ERDINAND, the father of Alphonsus, drawing near his end, en¬ 
treated this his eldest son, heir of his crown, to allow his youngest 
Joan, to enjoy the kingdom of Castile : “ My father,” answered Al- 
phonsus, V the glory of obeying you, will be always more dear to me, 
than my rights of eldership : should you even judge, that my brother . 
would hll your 'place better than me, I consent you give him all your •, 
possessions—I shall obey your orders, as I would these from God him-., 
himself/'. Peter, Count of Savoy, presenting himself before the Empe- • 
ror Otho, to be invested in the possession of a certain kingdom he had : . 
gained by his valour, was half covered on the right side with emhroi- > 
defy and.jewels, and with shining armour on the left. The Etnperox.. 
VOL. l£ G * ... r zlr 
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^irpnzed to see him so oddly accoutred, asked him the reason ?*—is in 
order to shew your Majesty,” said he, “ tliat on one side I am conje to' 
pay you my respects as a courtier, and on the other, to defend myself 
against all those, who shall attempt to deprive me of what I h^vc con¬ 
quered by force of arms.** Roger, Count of Pallant, made an oflfe^* to 
' King Alphonsus, of killing with his own hand the King of Castile his 
en ;my ; “ never think of such a horrid action, ,, replied the generousAl- 
phonsus; *T would never consent to it, were it even to give #iethe 
sovereignty of the whole world.” Laurent, Prince Palatine, astad 
Emperor Sigismond, “ Why, instead of putting to death the enemies 
he had conquered in battle, he received them among the number of liis 
Friends, and heaped uncommon favours on them ?” “ Those that are 
dead*” replied the emperor, “ can do no farther harm, and as to tfre 
living, you are much in the right to say, that they ought to be killed 
also——I am doing of it as fast as I am able,, for I no sooner receive 
into favour any of these, than I kill the enemy within them, and tfr^re 
immediately springs up a friend in the place.” Christina Queen of 
Sweden wrote to the King of Poland, alter he had raised the siege of 
Vienna, capital of Austria, invested by the Turks, to express her sen¬ 
timents on an action of that noble importance. “ I do not envy” (said 
she) “ your Majesty’s kingdom, nor your riches, nor the spoil you have 
gained, I envy alone the fatigues and the perils your Majesty has un¬ 
dergone ; I envy you the title of Deliverer of Christendom, the plea¬ 
sure of giving life and liberty to so many friends and enemies.” ' : 


ANECDOTES 

OF THE 

LATE HUGH KELLY. 


(Continuedfrom Vol. /. Page 571.^ 

A BOUT the period of his publishing, €€ The Bablers” and <f Loui¬ 
sa Mild may,” he added to his income by becoming the Editor 
of the Public Ledger, an oifice which he was very well fitted for, and 
which circumstances rendered more so. 

As it is one of the uses of biography, to connect as much of. the 
customs and manners of the times as properly belongs to it, we must 
; ioform many of our readers, that at this period (1765) there were but 
four. Morning Papers published in London, and that, as private scandal 
and self-importance had not as yet flowed in upon the public, some of 
the columns of those papers were filled with extracts from our best*mo¬ 
dem publications—sketches from history—theatrical criticisms—pjoral 
or,humorous essays—poetry, &c. It was the first qualification..of an 
Editor then to be able to execute this business in a creditablefanner, 
in which he was occasionally assisted by the voluntary contributions of 
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a> Thornton, a Foote, a Garrick, a Smart, a Colman, a Goldsmith, 
&c. &c.‘ *names that will be as long remembered for the intrinsic 
vahte of their pens, as they must be regretted by a comparison with 
their successors. 

Kelly being thus situated in regard to settled work, did not stop here 
—the activity of his mind induced him to search for other objects for 
his pen*, and the stage, the early mistress of his imagination, soon pre¬ 
sented One. 

It was now some years since Churchill had published his “ Ros^ 
clad;” and the well-known success of that poem, with the early fame 
that it established for him, spurred our author’s genius to an imitation $ 
he^ therefore, in the winter of 1766, produced a poem called *« Thespis; 
or, A Critical Examination into the Merits of all the principal perform¬ 
ers belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre.** 

When this poem was first announced by advertisement, the perfor¬ 
mers, who had scarcely recovered from the lash of Churchill’s pen, were 
on the tip-toe for its publication; but no sooner did it appear, than the 
aggrieved ofDrury-lane Green-Room were instantly up in arms; the 
men talked of little less than “ swords, pistols, and a saw-pit”—whilst 
some of the ladies said, “ they could not appear before the eyes of the 
public, thus shorn of their usual attractions.” 

The late Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Barry (now Mrs. Crawford) were 
both best heard on this occasion—their merits were most wantonly de¬ 
graded. Barry had been charged with “‘Cramming his moon-eyed 
ideot on the town,” whilst poor Mrs. Clive’s person and temper were 
so coarsely caricatured, that the public were unanimous in their dis¬ 
approbation. Kelly himself soon became sensible of his fault, and pub¬ 
licly atoned for it in his second edition of the same poem, in the foj-. 
lowing manner:— 

“ And here, all-burning with ingenuous shame, 

The bard his recent virulence must n^me, 

When with a ruffian cruelty he flew 
. To rake up private characters to view, 

And, dead to candour, quite forgot to spare 
The helpless woman in the wounded player, 

Here then, as odious utterly to light, 

He damns the passage to eternal night; 

Fromev’ry hreast entreats it may be thrown, 

To sting with ceaseless justice in his own.” 

This recantation, we believe, pacified Mrs Clive; and as the o£. 
fence to Mrs. Barry was not near so strong, she was so softened by a 
personal apology, that she some time after appeared in a principal 
character of our Author’s first comedy, M False Delicacy.” 

But though the ladies were thus appeased, some from apologies and 
recantations, and some from the prudential fear, “ that stirring our 
Author’s resentment might make it worse”—the gentlemen were not 
so easily pacified. Some expressed their resentment generally, but one 
potnedian felt himself so severely and personally ill-treated, that he 
jpyblicly denounced the Author in the Qreen-Rqom, and said, u if 
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e£ejJbe,.cUrcd to subscribe his name to his popnfe .the? two. JdiowJ4/8Gt 
live a day afterwards in the same planet.” vr »T *' 

JCelly., however, elated with the success and profits of his first p.oe#H| 
instantly down to his second, “ On the Meries of the principalTter- 
formers belonging to Covent Garden TheatreV’ and as lie was 
nprvv to say who he was, publicly put his name to it, declaring hif*** 
$elf,,at the same time, to be Author of the first. , ; -o..; 

The. veil now removed, the praise and censure of the poem bscftlrte * 
more universal;—some crying it up for its energy and critical discri* 
mination—others arraigning it for its boldness and calumny. Iir nhis 
mixture of opinions, the good-natured friends of the enraged Comedian 
cjf Drury-Lane did not forget his former threats. They not pply rer 
minded him of them, but egged him on as the champion of their caused 
to call the delinquent poet to an account. The comedian agreed in 
necessity of it, and said, “ it should be done.” Some time, however* 
elapsed in a state of uncertainty, when, one morning coming into the 
Green-koom with rather an uncommonly brisk and satisfied air, be ex¬ 
claimed, * € Well, ’tis all over—’tis all settled.” “ Aye,” exclaimed 
his brother performers — Ci What—have you killed, or maimed the 
r— 1 ft No, no,” says the more philosophic comedian, what I 
mean hy settled is, that—-that—upon a consultation with Mr. Garrick,, 
jhe-r-he—(hesitating)—said it was better to let it alone,” 

Garrick, in considering his own interest, independent of his friend’s 
fionouf, no doubt acted right in the advice, as on one side he might? 
have lost a comedian not so easily replaced, and on the other, a ruing 
flatterer of his merits; for Kelly took care (and no doubt was actuated 
by his feelings) to speak of Garrick in the following strains of paaev. 
gy-rick 

€t Long in the annals of Theatric fame * . 

Has truth grac'd Garrick with a foremostnsrnei 
Long in a wide diversity of parts, 

• Allow'd his double empire o’er our hearfli; 

Either in mirth to laugh us to excess, 

Or where he weeps, to load us with distress. . 

Nor is it strange, that ev'n in partial days 
He gains so high an eminence of praise, 

When his united requisites are more 
Than ever center’d in one rpind before.” 

Mr. Garrick’s opinion, though decisive behind the curtain, could 
not prevent the whisper and out-door talk of the performers, They 
animadverted on it in their own way, and as pne anecdote in these 
cases generally begets another, this was contrasted by the conduct of 
Mat. Clarke (late a performer of Coyent- Garden Theatre) to Chur¬ 
chill, a little after the publication of “ The Rosciad.” The circum¬ 
stances were as follow :— 

Churchill supping one night at the Rose Tavern, Bridges-$treet, iit 
a mixed company, found himself at a late hour, which he was always 
partial to, sitting down to an entremets between supper and breakfast 
with Clarice, and another performer of Covcnt-Garden Theatre, wheii 
the latter rather imprudently was complaining tf the hardships’ whiti^ 
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*d*he#f1jis brttbfeh wfere suffering under thfc lasli of the poet’s pen.— 
<c They deserve it,” says Clarke; “ why do they suffer it ?” *• Ana 
pttfy/ Mr.- Clarke/* skys Churchill, looking him foil in the face, 
‘ c; what would you do in afuch a case?” «* Cut your throat in the 
fchurth*,” was the answer. *f Aye!” says Churchill, snatching up a 
feflife .and fork which lay upon tile table—“ Aye!” says Clarke (do¬ 
ing the same), “ and as I see you are determined to have a trial of 
flkili ttow, you take the end of that cloth, and FU take the other, and 
letVsee which is the best man.” 

' -Clarke’s manly manner of announcing himself, and the character he 
had of being as good as his word in all those cases, made our poet 
pause for some moments, when laying down the knife and fork, and 
stretching his hand across the table, ** Clarke,” says he, “ I believe 
you to be h very honest fellow ; I had no right to put such a quesdoh 
to you, and I ask your pardon.” 

•The reconciliation on the part of Clarke was instantly accepted of^ 
and they spent the remainder of the night in great harmony, 

Previous to Kelly’s publication of the second part of Thespis, vis; 
Stridlures on the principal Performers belonging ’ to Cdvent-Gatdert 
Theatre,” the theatrical part of the public, as well as the performers 
themselves, were not a little anxious to know who he pmised, or whd 
abused. In t)us state of suspence, and on the evening previous td pub¬ 
lication, the publisher happened to drop in at the public toom Queen ’4 
Arms, St. Paul’s Church-yard, where the booksellers, the tvirs, tlt£ 
neighbouring tradesmen, and others, used generally to assemble. U^od 
bis entrance the company one and all exclaimed, “ Well, what sayi 
Thespis in his sepohdpaft?” lt Why, hot so severe, I think,” Says thd 
publisher, “ as the first, except in the case of poor Ross, which Put 
really sorry for.” “ Aye, of Ross!” they replied, “ what does he say 
of Ross ? do recoiled!.” Qh this the publisher pulled out a proof sheet, 
which he happened to have in his pocket, and read as follows: 

“ Ross, of various requisites possess’d, 

To grow to forcer—to rush uppn the breast; 

Tbo’ with a person finely form’d to please. 

He boasts each charm of elegance and ease. 

And joins a voice as musically clear, 

As ever pour’d, perhaps, upon the ear; 

Yet oft, through monftrous negligence, wiD (hike * • 

His warmeft friends with pity or dislike, 

And render doubtful, through a want of cart. 

His very title to the name of player. 

Tfho’ well appris’d this conduct must offend, 
fief owns his fault, but never strives to mend | 

Tho’ the plain use of industry he sees, 

He hates a moment’s trespass on his ease, 

. ^ And lets mere chance conduct him ev’ry night. 

4 ' Convinc’d of wrong, yet negligent of right— 

Hence, who that fees him with a Iifelefs aif 
t ’’ In Phocyasjtalk of madness and despair, 

. Or marks his odious vacancy of eye 

r , . £v’ja qn the fppt where Ariberjt mpst . 
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CouJd e’er sypppse the slabberer had an art -, , 

At times to cling To closely round the heart; ; * 

' Could think he play’d Horatio with a fire, 

That forc’d e’en slander loudly to admire j . !* 

’» Or dream his adfcual excellence in Lear 

Could dim each eye-ball with the tenderest tear ?” , . , 

This Philippic was scarcely finished, when Ross, who sat in a niche* by* 
the fire-place, totally unobserved by the publisher, came forward, and 
looking round at the company, who were rather silently aukward u$>di? 
this occasion, thus exclaimed: ■ - 


Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 
I should have blufh’d if Can's bouse bad stood 
Secure, and flourish'd in a civil war.”' 


The calnTpropriety of this quotation, the dignified and feeling manner 
with which Ross spoke it, shot like ele&ric fire around the room, and he: 
had in an instant the applauses of the whole company—the publisher 
was the only person that remained embarrassed; but Ross, knowing hi$ 
integrity and general good-manners, soon relieved him, by laughing it 
pff as a joke, and begging him to think no more about it. . 

Whatever merits or defe&s these poems intrinsically may have, they 
raised the author tp the notice of the public, and it was not among Kel- 
Jy’s weaknesses to shrink from the public eye. He was vain of the 
charact;r of an author by profession, or, to use his own words, “ of sit¬ 
ting in the chair of criticism.” He was likewise fond of dress, and 
though his person, which was low and corpulent, did not aid tills pro¬ 
pensity, his vanity prevailed, and he was constantly distinguished in 
all public places by a flaming broad silver-laced waistcoat, bag-wig, 
sword, &c. 1 

It was likewise the publication of these poems that first introduced 
him to Garrick, or rather, introduced Garrick to him; for the latter 
seeing himself so “ be-praised, and he-Roscius*d” in the first part : q( 
Thespis, thought he could do no less than return him his personal 
thanks. It was at this interview Garrick suggested to him to write 
for the Stage; and asi. this was the secret wish of our author’s hsart, 
he readily took the hint, happy to bp brought out under such very 
powerful and distinguished patronage. 

Kelly, as he himself used tp relate, sat down %o write his first cqme^ 
dy, which he afterwards christened by the name of “ False Delicacy,’* 
on Easter Monday 1768, and finished it so as tq be fit for Garrick’s 
perusal about the beginning of September. We mention this circum-, 
stance to shew with what facility he wrote, and at the same time,, it 
must be confessed, ho ov well, considering that he ha,d little or no re-i 
sources, either from literature, or wha^ is generally called good company* 
nnd that {ns whole dependence was on his own observation, and the 
scanty materials drawn from fugitive pieces, and the meagre conversa^ 
tion of coffee-houses and club-rooms. 

He felt his own resources, however, equal to the task, and he $a| 
down to his comedy with attention and confidence. He was at tin* 
time much acquainted with Goldsmith and Bickerstaffe, but. availed 
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himself s6 little of their advice, that except their barely hearing he was 
engaged that way, he scarcely ever mentioned the subject. Towards 
the close of the comedy, however, he ventured to communicate it to 
BickerstafFe, who praised it before his face in the highest strains of 
panegyric ; but no sooner turned down the author’s stair-case, than he 
abused it to a common friend in the grossest terms, and M talked of 
jto ^arrogance in thinking of comedy , when his highest feather was that 
of paragraph or Newspaper Essay writing.” 

G6idsmith kept back and was silent, but, as it afterwards appeared* 
from the same principle of envy. When asked about Kellys w riting a 
comedy, he said, He knew nothing at all about it—he had beard 
there was a man of that name about town who wrote in Newspapers* 
but of his talents for comedy, or even the work he was engaged in, ha 
could not judge.” 

This would be a great drawback on the character of Goldsmith, if it- 
arose from a general principle ; but nothing could be further from the 
truth—he was kind, beneficent, and good-natured in the extreme, to 
all but those whom he thought his competitors in' literary fame; but 
this was so deeply rooted in his nature, that nothing could cure it. Po¬ 
verty had no terrors for him—but the applauses paid a brother poet 
“ made him poor indeed.” 

During this rising storm Kelly went on with his work, till he finish¬ 
ed it about the beginning of September 1768, and immediately carried 
it to Garrick. Garrick was so much pleased with it on the perusal, 
that he sent him a note, expressive of his highest approbation, and 
among other words, we remember, used this expression: “ There are 
thougnts in it worthy of an angel.” He, however, suggested some 
aligiit alterations, mostly relative to stage effeft, and this was all the 
part Garrick had in his comedy. We mention this circumstance so mi«* 
nutely, as it was said at the time, that Garrick principally assisted him 
in the writing ; but this was entirely the voice of envy—a voice, we 
are sprry to say, that is not unusually heard on the first capital works 
of Authors or Artists, as it is then most likely to be fatal to their rising 
'reputation. 

[ To be continued . ] 


ANECDOTE OF MARESCHAL DE TURENNE. 


W HEN the Mareschal was but ten years old, and his governor mis¬ 
sing him, had sought up and down every where for him, he at 
length found him asleep on a cannon, which he seemed to embrace with 
his little arms as far as they could reach. And when he a^ked him, why 
}je chose such a couch to lie on? He made answer, t€ that he designed to 
have slept there all night, to convince his father that he was hardy 
enqugh to undergo the fatigues of war j though the old Duke had oftejl 
persuaded him to the contrary.” 
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' " EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. " '.'! ./’ 

nmeam 1 jimmwwf? ... 

. ' ; TO TiJE EDITOR. ' ; ' '*\l 'l 

I T is undeniable, t^at the Fair Sex have lately given very convin¬ 
cing proofs in their writings, of an understanding sufficiently mds- 
online, and that some of them may be ranked among the mosfdis- - 
tinguished aethors of the present day. With all this I have nodtspoi' 
aition to find fault—I love female excellence ; and at proper timey, £ 
thank a bode and a pen as graceful ornaments to a female hand‘as ^ 
podding-di^h or a needle. ' ;f * 

Blit, Sir, I am sorry to add, that I see a propensity in sbme very 
amiable*ladies to go farther—and imitate the gentlemen in Certain' 
things'which are not quite so delectable. A few nights ago, in a coiti-i* 
parry, an apology came from a iady who could not be present, bec&ttse* 
ate had that morning been seized with a fit of the gout . * # ' Bljesa 
sue!” exclaimed I, «' are the ladies to take From us our diseases afsa, 
and rival our sex iq those distinguished aches and pains, of which we 
have so long enjoyed the monopoly But, Sir, what happened next , 
morning, is more in point yet—Calling on a very ^harming iady, late' 
in the forenoon, I found her at breakfast, and expressing my surprize 
at an irregularity which I knew to be very uncommon in her house,, she 
confessed her fault, but added, “ When I awoke, my bead ached so, 
that I resolved to indulge ; Jate hours will not do for me 1” 

This is very alarming, for who knows where it may stop! Already 
we have known female parties at taverns, and it may be dreaded that 
the character of a social soul and jolly dog will soon be transferred from 
us. One lady (writer is for having her sex educated in the same man¬ 
ner with boys—and if so, who knows but in a few years, a sober citi- 
sen may be called out of his,bed to give bad for his wife, who has 
heat the watch ? I hope this hint will suffice. It is not a subject 1 
choose to enlarge* upon. EPHRAIM TlMfD. . 


DEAN SWIFT. 

*'M I R » H 11 - 

Original Letter of Dean Swift, in the possession of Da. Mi p f OK of 

" Reading. ‘ 


Sir, London , April 30, Ip if* 

I AM ashamed to tell you how ill a philosopher I arq, that, a very * 
situation of my own affairs for these three weeks past, roa4& 
utterly uj^apable of answering your obliging letter, or thanking you . 
lor your most agreeable copy of verses. The print* will tell &4tu 
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tuk Ctofidemned to live again in Ireland, and that all the Court oi Mi- 
histry did Air me, was to let me chase my station in the country where 
| 1 am banished. I could not forbear shewing both ybur letter and ver-. 

ses to our great men, as well as to the men of wit of my acquaint¬ 
ance ; and they were highly approved by all. I am altogether a stran¬ 
ger to your friend Oppian, and am a little angry when those who have 
a genius lay it out in translations. I question whether res august a domi 
be not one of your motives. Perhaps you want such a bridle as a tran¬ 
slation for young genius is too fruitful as appears by the frequency of 
your similes, and this employment may teach you to write more like a 
mortal man, as Shakespear expresseth it. 

. 1 have been minding my Lord Eolinbroke, Mr. Hareourt, and Sir 
William Windham, to solicit my Lord Chancellor to give you a living, 
as, a business Which belongs to our society, who assume the title of Re- 
warders of Merit. They are all very well disposed, and, I shall not 
&il to negotiate for you while I stay in England, which will not be 
above six weeks, but 1 hope to return in October, and if you are not 
then provided for, 1 will move heaven and earth that something may 
be done for you. Our society hath not met of late, else I would have 
moved to have two of us sent in form to request a living for you from" 
my Lord Chancellor; and if you have any way to employ my service, 
1.desire you will let me know it; and believe me to be very sincerely,. 

Sir, Your most faithful humble servant, 

J. SWIFT# 

f To the Acv. Mr. William Diafei, at Dean* 

near Basingstoke, Hampshire. 


ANECDOTE 

OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

'THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

f 

A FEW days since a French emigrant went into a jeweller’s shop, 
in St. James’s-street, for the purpose of buying a sword; he saw 
one which, from its apparent goodness, pleased him; but, alas; his means 
were not equal to the purchase : he offered what money he had, and re¬ 
quested the jeweller to accept a ring which he wore on his finger in pay¬ 
ment of the remainder; the man hesitated,- and the unfortunate stran¬ 
ger endeavoured to strengthen his request by stating the motive which 
induced iti—he was going to join the standard of the Earl of Moira. 
They were interrupted by the entrance of a third person; who, having 
for a, few minutes noticed the conversation, and suspected tUe cause of 
it, called the jeweller aside, and dire&ed him to let the foreigner have 
the sivord for what he had to offer, and that he would reimburse him 
tHe-diffiwttiae; he then left the shop. The foreigner hhd the sword, 
and immediately felt to whom he was indebted, who proved to be no 
other than the Prince of Wales. 

Vql.II. • H 
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DOMESTIC PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 

_ * " 

(FROM Mr. BUCKLE** ESSAYS.) 


T KNOW a very worthy and sensible old lady, who has often *e- 
A' marked, that in disputes between married people, let wfiatf will 
M the contest, the victory belongs to the party which first quits die 
field- 

Were we to consider, that the quarrel most frequently arises 'from 
some trifle, about which both are equally indifferent; and that it * is 
only pertinacity of opinion^ and blind self-willed nature which expects 
ti>o pfcuch and gives too little, that protracts the dispute i Surely, we 
should blush from very shame, and cease to wound each other** feel¬ 
ings, upon points as unimportant, as a dispute between two of our own 
infants about a top, or some other toy, found by one of them; md 
claimed by the other. 

1 It is a favourite maxim among the ladies, that where married 
douples disagree, the man has every advantage; as he can, if his home 
fee rendered disagreeable, leave it, and by company and amusements/ 
make up for the loss he exepriences at his own fire-side. 

This T Solemnly deny; nay, am certain that the reverse is the 
truth. The husband may, indeed, keep himself from home, and share 
in what will soon cease to prove amusements, unless his mind be cal¬ 
lous to every domestic sensation ; and thus, he may for a .while wander 
from the tavern to the brothel: but whenever he quits home, in 
starch of happiness, he may be assured, that he will be as often dis¬ 
appointed. * 

Let those who really possess the inestimable blessing of domestic 
peace, value it as a. jewel above all price. 

Let not the drunkard, the libertine, or the gambler, ever laugh 
them (particularly the husband) out of their real bliss, to introduce 
fhem to want, disease, and misery. r . 

Too often have the envenomed shafts of ridicule, conveyed perhaps, 
in the epithet, of Milksop, Jerry Sneak, Coward, and such express 
sions as these, drawn away the truly happy man from a smiling, land, 
if I may use the expression, paradisaical fire-side, never more to- re¬ 
turn, till the dart, tipt with the deadly poison of guilt, has been infix¬ 
ed in - his bosom ; and - which, perhaps, every effort of his amiable 
partner could never afterward extra#. And you, f ye fair married 
dames,* ever listen to this one piece of advice, so well enforced by the 
Dramatic Poet-—“ Let your every nerve be strained to make home 
Comfortable and engaging to your husbands. Remember; he eosnts to 
yoh to unbend from the weightier cares of life, which furrow hi£ brow, 
Vith a prospect of providing for you and his children. There are little 
peculiarities, perhaps,-in which he places some of his pleasures>; anti¬ 
cipate that indulgence; nay, make it a point of the first consequence* 
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that he never is thwarted in such innocent recreations. There may be, 
perhaps, dishes to which he is partial j let them be often dressed with 
your every attention, and above all, dress your countenance in smiles* 
and let no trivial and accidental cause of disquiet make that face lour 
with discontent* which he expects, nay, has a right to expect, to be¬ 
hold adorned with chdfcrfolness on his return. Remember the strong¬ 
est tie you can ever have upon your husband, must rise from unaffected 
■and artless gaiety, which he is certain takes its rise from your sincere 
affection for him* It is not enough to gain your conquest unless you 
make use of these measures to secure it. A small part alone is done 
when you have obtained a husband. The task remains t6 keep posses¬ 
sion ; nor is it difficult, if you prove your regard by conjugal fidelity, 
hod * delicate and tender attachment. Let not love of admiration, or 
inherent vanity, or wayward wishes of any kind, ever lead yon to dis¬ 
play a disposition, which may cross your husband’s views, or sour 
1 m temper. Remember also, this remark is mutual, that the only way 
to be happy yourselves, is to make each other happy: that, linked in 
no indissoluble chain, you will hereafter give an account at that tribu¬ 
nal where subterfuge and hypocrisy will not avail, whether you have 
reciprocally promoted the satisfaction, ease, comfort, and happiness of 
«atih other; or* by the reverse, have become your own tormentors ; 
and what is worse, have by example, entailed misery on your post** 
rity. 


SINGULAR PROPHECY. 


T HE following remarkable Prophecy is fulfilling at or near* these 
times* as delivered lone ago by Johannes Amatns, in his Prophe¬ 
tical Pleiades, which runs thus: “ 1 foresee (says he) great wars and 
combats, with extraordinary shedding of blood, occasioned by the civil 
: dtfco>nk of the great men of the kingdoms; 1 do see wars, the fury where- 
.ofshall last some time; provinces divested of their people, and many 
strong holds and noble houses shall be ruinated, and the cities shall be 
fersakefn of-their inhabitants, and in divers places the ground shall lie 
middled. There shall be a great slaughter of the people, a M many 
chief persons shall be brought to ruin; there shall be nothing but de¬ 
ceit and fraud among them, whereupon shall ensue the aforesaid great 
commotions among the kingdoms and people of the world. There shall 
be likewise great mutations and changes of kings and rulers; the right 
hand of the world shall fear the left, and the North shall prevail against 
the South. * Yes; thou Versailles, which thou (meaning Louis XIV.) 
hast made for the glory of thy names, I will throw to the ground* and 
ailyour insolent inscriptions, figures, and abominable pictures: and Pari*, 
.Paris that imperial city, I will afHid it dreadfully; Yea, I will affikt the 
'J&9$d Family; Yes, I will avenge the iniquity of the King upon his 
\gr*iri-chU<kejx«’’ 

• \ Lucy's Prophetic Wftrningt> Lend. 4707, 
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' ' PARTICULARS OF THE 

PLAGUE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


- 


Tkf following if extracted from a Letter to a respoctahle House in Liverpool* 
and its authenticity may he depended upon . 

Philadelphia, nth Month 18th, 1793. 

HESPBCTBD friends, 

A S our correspondence with most of our friends both at home an 4 
abroad, has been interrupted, . on our part, for nearly throe 
months past, it is proper that we should account to then} for so ex¬ 
traordinary a suspension, and give some account of our late aod»pre<* 
sent situation. v — • 

In the early part of August, it was discovered, that a pestilential 
fever was raging in the north-east parts of that city. The College of 
Physicians met to deliberate on it, and published their opinion and ad¬ 
vice on the subject, part of which wa9 a precaution, generally wader- 
stood to be the same used in the East (and which we know from history 
was used in London), in times when the plague rages; that is, tjtsft 
every house wherein a $igk person was, should be unarmed, to prevent 
Others from entering. This w.as sufficient to alarm the inhabitantaa 
an4 excite terror: a great variety of quack preventives w$re offered 
to the public, and some placed confidence in them. The disorder* 
ho\yeyer, quickly spread to other parts of the gity, and threatened to 
become general: it was so mortal in the beginning, that few survived 
the third ahd fifth, and it could not be ascertained for some time, whe¬ 
ther any person had survived the eighth day; to be taken, was const, 
dered nearly the same as to be dead: hence, there was a general aban¬ 
doning of the sick to the gare of the Blacks, who were supposed nd$ 
liable to the infection. The nearest connections, with some excep¬ 
tions, would not visit the chambers of their sick friends. 

The Physicians differed about the mode of treating the disorder, and 
published opposite systems; many of them were taken sick, and it be¬ 
came difficult to procure a visit; many were left to their own opinions* 
and adopted the rhode published by the Physician that stood highest in 
their esteem, and ma&y perished without any aid at all. In this situa-• 
tiofi, a great part of the inhabitants fled to the country in every direc¬ 
tion : of these, some were taken with the disorder, and died; but-we 
have heard no instance of any person, who had previously resided in the 
country taking the infedlion from them. Some few, from an appre« 
hension of duty, more for the security of their property, and yet mor§ A . 
because they had not the means of removal, or a place to remove tcu 
staid in the city; and it is computed that above one-third of the whote 
number of inhabitants went away. Those who staid were cautious hppp 
they went abput the sheets, so that the city appeared in a degree to bo 
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depopulated: businefs of almost every kind was suspended; inward 
bound ships came to the villages down the river; and for nearly two 
months our streets were deserted by all, but a few sorrowful persons, 
walking, “ sis with their hands on their loins,” about the necessary 
concerns of the sick, and hearses conduced by negroes, mostly without 
followers, to and from the different grave-yards. 

A number of citizens, however, with a courage that will always do 
them honour, formed themselves into a Committee, headed by the 
Mayor, borrowed money upon the credit of future subscriptions 5 esta¬ 
blished an hospital about a mile from town, for the poor; procured car- 
riages to convey the sick to it; sat daily at the City-haU, to receive ap¬ 
plications and administer relief; and two of them, Steven Girar^ p 
French merchant, long resident here, and Peter Helm # born here, of 
German parents (men whose names and services ihould never be for¬ 
got) had the humanity and courage constantly to attend die hospital; 
and not only saw that the nurses did their duties, but they actually per- ' 
formed many of the most dangerous, and at the same time most humi¬ 
liating services for the sick with their own hands. These gentlemen 
ari mercifully preserved alive and well, though four of the committee 
who sat at the City-hall, took the disorder and died. Their name* 
were Daniel OfRey, Joseph Inskeep, Jonathan D’Sergeant, and Andrew 
Adgate. 

The mortality was great in proportion to the number of the sick, in 
the beginning ; blit as they increased, although the number of deaths 
increased to a terrifying degree, so as actually to exceed one hundred 
persons per day on some days; yet, after a little cool weather in the 9th ’ 
month, the disorder took another type, and was not so mortal; which 
gave hopes, that 2 change usually expected in the temperature of our 
air, with, heavy rains, before or about the time of the equinox, would, 
bring ns a providential relief; but these rains and this change were 
looked for m vain for six weeks after their usual time of coming, and 
we wfere left under the affli&ion till about the 24th of last month, when 
it pleased Divine Providence, who permitted the affliction, to give it a 
check, without much apparent change in our atmosphere 5 from that 
time the number of deaths rapidly decreased, and of convalescents in¬ 
creased; and some rains and cool weather, which have succeeded, seem 
to have nearly, if not altogether eradicated it, as we have heard of no 
new cases for many days past; and most of those who had it before* 
are recovered and recovering, though from the violence of the remedies . 
recommended by several physicians, and most generally adopted, many 
are left in a very weak state, which will require time to restore them to t 
their former strength. This calamity, we conceive, has been nearly, if 
not quite as fetal, in proportion to the numbers, as the plague in London, 
in 1065? for, if we compute that thirty thousand persons remained in 
town^aiid that of these about foiir thousand died, which, when the ac¬ 
counts are £11 colle&cd, we believe will be near the matter, it will up- 
proath to one seventh of the whole in about three months, which.ia 
11 e<Jtraltothe proportion who died in London in a whole year, , . „ 
v* * ’ \ • ‘ . / . 
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Among Ante, we hive to deplore the kfes 6f verymahy of ofcr-raort 
Valuable citizens. We leave to the learned to trace the catssei of this 
'pestilence; some of whom insist it Was imported $ others, that it waa 
generated here, by along, hot, dry summer: We take it to be the 

S utrid bilious fever of the tropical climates, remembered here by d- 
erly people twice, under the name of the yellow fever; and, during 
the late war, once, by the name of the camp fever* when it did not 
spread much among the inhabitants, but was confined principally to the 
soldiers. Our private opinion is, that it was imported here from the 
West-Indies, but was much more general .and spread more rapidly* 
owing to the season, which had disposed oar bodies to receive infections 
of any kind. 

The physicians are all agreed, that die infectious disorder is no mote 
in the city, and the citizens are rapidly returning* 

We are your respeCtful friends, &c. 


As it is of very great importance to the community at large, that 
•very circumstance of this disorder should be fully known, we have a 
particular pleasure in having it in our power to publish the repost of 
two vdry eminent physicians at Philadelphia, who were desired to give 
* their opinion on the subject; 

“ Being well assured of the great importance of dissections of morbid 
bodies in the investigation of the nature of diseases, we have thought 
St of consequence, that some of those dead of the present prevailing 
malignant fever should be examined; and without enlarging on pur ob¬ 
servations, it appears at present sufficient to state the following fads: 

“ 1st. That the brain in all its parts has been found in a natural 
condition. 

€r id. That the viscera of the thorax are perfectly sound. The blood, 
however, in the heart and veins is fluid, similar in its consistence to 
the blood of persons who have been hangedj or destroyed by electri¬ 
city. 

“ 3d. That the stomach, and beginning of the duodenum are the 
parts that appear most diseased. In two persons, who died of the dis¬ 
ease on the 5th day, the villous membrane of the stomach, especially 
about its smaller end, was found highly inflamed, and this inflammation 
extended through the pylorus, into the duodenum some way. The in- 
Iflaramation here, was exactly similar to that induced in the stomach, by 
.acrid poisons, as by arsenic, which we have once had an opportunity of 
* • seeing in a person destroyed by it. 

The bile in the gall bladder was quite of its natural colour,, though 
•Very viscid. 

“ in another person who died on the 8th day of the disease, several 
-spots of extravasations were discovered between the membranes* par¬ 
ticularly about the smaller end of the stomach, the inflammation of 
which .had considerably abated. Pus was seen in rite beginning of the 
duodenum, and the villous membrane at this part was thickened. : 
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u Is two other persona who Aledl at a more advanced period of the 
disease,, the stomach appeared spotted in many places with ext^avasa- 
toons', and. the inflammation disappeared. It contained, as did also the 
intestine*, a black liquor* which had been vomited and purged before 
death. This black liquor appears clearly to, be an altered secretion 
horn,the liver, for a fluid in all respects of the same qualities was found 
m the gall bladder. This liquor was so acrid, that it induced consider 
rabk inflammation and swelling oa the operator’s hands, which remain* 
edLsone days. The villous membrane of the intestines in these last two 
bodies was found inflamed in several places. 

“ The liver was of its natural appearance* excepting in one of the 
last persons, on the surface of which a very few distended veins were 
seen: all the other abdominal viscera were of healthy appearance. 

€t The external surface of the stomach* as well as of the intestines, wa# 
quite, free from inflammations the. veins being distended with blood, 
which appeared through the transparent periconeum, gave them a dark 
colour. 

“ The stomach of those who died early in the disease was always con¬ 
tracted, but in those who died at a more advanced period of it* where 
uxtmmwtkms appeared* it was distended with air. 

(Signed) P. S. PHY$$CKT- 

'«J. CATHRALL.’* 


TEMPERANCE. 

[WITH an ENGRAVING.] 

** Temperance, that virtue without ppde, and fortune without envy, gives 
indolence [healthfulness] of body and tranquillity of mind 5 the best guardian 
of youth, and support of old age/* 



T EMPERANCE, in a general sense, is a prudent moderation 
which-restrains our desires, appetites, and passions within just 
bounds: but we shall consider it here in a more limited signification, 
as a virtue that curbs our corporeal appetites, and, confining them to a 
medium equally distant from two opposite extreme's, renders them not 
only innocent, bat commendable and useful. 

The principal vices repressed by Temperance are lncontineney , and 
Mxctis in Ming and drinking : if there be any more, they flow from one 
or other of these two sources. 

It would lead us to too great length at present, to consider this vir¬ 
tue fully in both points ofview. To the last, then, as most appropri¬ 
ate to our particular subject, we shall chiefly confine our attention. 

u Wine,’’says an eminent author, " raises the imagination, but de¬ 
presses the judgment. He that resigns his reason is guilty of every 
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thing he is liable to in the absence of it* A drunken man is the greit- 
est monster in human nature* and the most despicable character ut hu~ 
man society; this vice has very fatal effeds on the mind, the body, 
and fortune of the person who is devoted to it; as to the mind, it dis-*- 
covers every flaw in it, and makes every latent seed sprout out in tlao 
•wd^ ifadds fury to the passions* and force to the obje^-that t 

to inflame them. Wine often turns the good-natured man into an ideot, 
and the choleric into an assassin; it gives bitterness to resentment, 
.makes vanity insupportable, and displays every little spot of the soul 
in its utmost deformity.” 

Seneca says, u That drunkenness does not produce, but discover 
faultsexperience teaches us the contrary; wine throws a man out of 
himself, and infuses into the mind qualities to which it is a stranger in 
its more sober moments. Some men are induced to drink excessively, 
as a cure for sorrow and a relief from misfortune; but they deceive 
themselves; wine can only sharpen and embitter their misery. 

Temperance is our guard against a thousand unseen ills. If this vir¬ 
tue restrain not our natural inclinations, they will soon exceed all 
bounds of reason and of prudence. The Grecian Philosophers ranked 
Temperance among the highest of all Christian virtues. It is undoubt¬ 
edly a preservative against numerous diseases, an enemy to passion, 
and a security against the dire effe&s of excessive vices and immode¬ 
rate desires. 

The good and true Mason knows its highest value ajtd . 
most appropriate application. Every man of refleftion 
must know, that by keeping this vigilant centintl always on duty , we are 
armed and secured against that tremendous host of foes which'perpetually bo* 
ver round the unguarded victims of Intemperance, 
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STRICTURES 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE, PiesMBxt 16. 

F OR the Benefit of Miss Storace, a new entertainment was pro¬ 
duced at the Haymarket, from the pen of Mr. Ho a re, inulled 
“ My Orastd mot h er.” 

* CHARACTERS. 


Shr Matthew Medley, 
Vapour, - . 

ffifood!y. 

Gossip, 

Souffirancc, - - 
Tom, - - 

Servant, 

Florella, 

Charlotte, - 


Mr. Walmon \ 

Mr. Bannistib, jun. 
Mr. Skogvicx ; 

Mr. Soitt ; 

Mr. Wbwitzeb } 

Mr. Baahd i 
Mr. Lyons. 

Signora Storacs ; 
Mrs. Bland. 


J lorella, a romantic young Lady, having keen to a private Masque- 
! contrary to the will of Sir Matthew Medley her uncle, meets'there 
. ^ith Mr. Vapour, ayoung gentleman whose father was formerly a ^ar¬ 
ticular friend of Sir Matthew, and, being much struck with him, Con¬ 
trives to drop her miniature, which, from her resemblance to a picture 
ilk Sir Matthew’s collection, had, at his desire, been drawn in the same 
dress. This scheme succeeds; and Vapour, who is represented as a 
nervous fanciful man, falls in lovp with the miniature, and, going 
shortly after to Sir Mathew’s, is shewn, among others, the very pic¬ 
ture from which the dress of the miniature was taken, and which proves 
to be an ancient portrait of Sir Matthew’s Grandmother. Florella, 
highly pleased witn her success, by the assistance of Gossip, a whimsi¬ 
cal Carpenter, and Jack of all Trades, places herself in the situation 
and dress of the picture, where she is seen by Vapour, who doubts his 
own senses. Charlotte, the daughter of Sir Matthew, taking advan¬ 
tage of these circumstances, introduces Florella soon afterwards ter her 
fataer, who declares Florella’s real name to Vapour, and finally gives 
her hand to him. Charlotte is at the same time united to Woodly, 
who has for two years paid his addresses to fcpr. 

The Music, by Storace, was exquisite. 

The piece, abounds with humour and comic situation, and was warm¬ 
ly applauded. 

DECMfeBR 26. 

“ Harlequin Peasant ; or, A PasttomiiiIi Rihe^iio, 
performed (first time) at the Theatre in the Haymarket,” is the col- 
ration of some old scenes thrown together with considerable art* Thu 
VoL* II- X 
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first-scene exhibits a winter view of the, country, in which a peasant finds 
a frozen serpent; he puts it first in his bosom, and afterwards places 
it by his fire, where it revives, and turns into the Genius of Gratitude, 
who gives to the peasant the sword of Harlequin. Thus equipped, the 
usual pursuits, tricks and changes commence; and there are some very 
pleasing airs introduced. , 

JAN. 13 , 

Dotr ox as* was presented at Covcat Garden to introduce a young 
. Gentleman to the Stage who never trod it before. Few, however^ 
who have made this very arduous attempt, have , ever done, so, on a 
first appearance, with more apparent eafe or self-possession. The 
person of this y.oipe Gentleman is tall and elegant,, and he possesses 
an enthusiasm whicn may raise him to a very respectable place in the 
Dramatic List. Like every person” new to the stage, he has some 
exuberances to repress, and spme indispensable requisites to acquire. 
Under judicious tuition he may easily accomplish both; for he does 
not seem defe£tfve either in judgment Or powers. JTis last scene was 
very well, and the Curtain drop* amidst the tears and the plaudits of 
the Audience.—This young Gentleman (whose name is Talbot,) we 
understand to be the- Son of an old and respectable Captain of the Navy, 
who died in the service of his Country in the East-Indies. 

J AN, 14. 

A piece professedly from the pen of Mr, Waldron, entitled 
^ Hsich ho roi a Husb a n d If* was represented for the first time at 
the Haynwket Theatre, the characters as follow: 

Mr. Justice Rackrent, * Mr. Suitt j 
E dward, his Ton, - -' Mr. Barr ymOrx 5 
General Fairplay, - . Mr, Aickjn;] 

Timothy, • «* - Mr. Wewitzer; 

Frank MiUdack, - - Mr, Bannister, jun. 

Matilda Faifplay, - - • Mrs. PcfwE l l 5 

Maria, - - - - Mrs, Gibes; 

Mrs. MiUdack, - ^ Mrs. Hopeins; r 

Dorothy, - , . Mn. Hariow. 

Thw Play, which dow comes forward in four iAets,.-originally ap¬ 
peared as a Comedy of five under the .tide of “ Imitation” abont ten 
years ago, for the Benefit of this dramatic veteran.—It is, borrowed 
from Far<%uha.*, and is an ingenious transposition of the Beaux 
Stratagem ; Mrs.. Powell, Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. Harlow arc the 
Archer, Aunwell, and Scrub; whilst Bannister, Barrymores-'and Mrs. 
Hopkins form- the exaft counter parts of Cherry, Dorinda, and 
Bonnyface. ' . . , 

It was,well received, and has been repeated with approbation. The 
Epilogue *et the House into . a roar of laughter. BaArilstfer Had foil 
.cope for his admirable imitative knack, and he made the most '6f fait 
talents.—The following were the Prologue and Epilogue; - 
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prologue 

■ * TRX AvfHORi 1 

HEIGHO for a Husband ! The tide's not bad— 

But the Piece it precedes, is it marry or tad ? 

That remains'to be prov’d— meantime let's descant** 

Tho’ a saying so trite no explaining can want. 

At boarding-school. Miss, having entered her teem, 

Soon learns of her elder* what soft Heigho! means ; 

Or at home with Mama, reading Nbvds so charming, 
Finds her tender Heigho*! grow each day more alarming s 
Pen Mama, as Miss reads, can't fuppress the sweet sigh t 
And, were Spousy but dead, would again Heigho! cry. 
When mature, the young Lady, if nothing worth chances* 
Proclaims Heigho 1 aloud, and to Gretna Green prances j 
The prudish cby Females who thirty attain, 

Cty, Heigho for a Husband l at length, but in vain! 

For the men say, NO, no ? and, the down Off the peach. 
Reject what before they stood tip-toe to reach. 

The widow ofsixty, her seventh mate dead, 

Cries Heigho! for an eighth, with one tooth in her head \ 
A Colt's tooth, some call it, but 1 am afraid 
The owner's more properly 'titled a Jade ! 

All ranks it pervades too, as well as all ages, 

Hdghofor a Husband! the Peeress engages ; 

With.four pearls on her coronet in her own right. 

The Baroness sighs for five pearls day and night} 

O, were she a Countess, how happy her state 1 
She marries an Earl, and is wretchedly great! 

Should an eye to the pocket pollute our soft scenes. 

The Author from Nature to paint only means: 

From Nature alone? No! he owns it with pride. 

That Nature and Far<iuhab him equally guide ! 

If therefore you track him m something well known, 3 
Should he copy with taste, and his prototype own, r 
No Plagiarist deem him, but favour the loan. 3 

EPILOGUE ~’ 

BY CIO a G X COCMAN, JtJW. SSfe 

THERE are some Husbands here, as I conje&ure. 

Who,, before now, haV« heard a certain lecture— 

Our curtain drawn, no lecture can be aptel* 

Than one Upon the matrimonial chapter. 

I'll give you mine in brief—-and let vonknOw 
Why Spinsters for a husband cry Heigho! 

Why men run mad for Wives till they have got 'enir-- 
i’U sgarch yOu.ali, depend on't, to the bottom* 

How sweetly glide the hours with Man and Wife 1 
First, for a trading pair, in lower life--* 

( When* frugal Mrs. Mo ns, on foggy nights, 

Qoo&tsncid cheerless tallow candle lights, > 

JVbep sppuse jwd she experience, o'er its gloom. 

The stifiifrg transports of the small back room. 

While Dick minds shop—all topicks as they handle. 

Be smokes—‘while Decree darns, and snuffs the candle* • 

< *i Lank,! vat aifosty night*’' eric*she, 41 1 loves 
“ A ffastj-nfe ajjfle sp many fur-skin gloves. : 

M For my then she daps-^*"1 thinks the tas; . 

u 'On glotts^/aa'mkTc to'' break poor people’s backs-** 

I*. 
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w I think that ve vereyxTjUflbfe enough ; 

44 Vaunt ve ?* —Mu ns give# a nod-—then gives a puff, 
ry j** - V#))* ^Chriaca^a viii fce here, and then, you know 
“ Our Tacky comes from school, from Prospect Row. 

« Vt»lT take him to Tie Children in the Vood, 

44 Vere BaNnister they say’s 90 monstrous good. 

44 Shan’t ve, my tore* ve vill, adod!” 

Mohs gives another puff—-but gives no nod 

44 Lauk, you’re so glum—you never speaks, you don’t— 

f* Vy yont you talk a hit 44 Because I won’t.” 

44 You von’t 44 I won’t.”-— 44 Vy then the devil fitch 
44 Such brutes as you F’-^- 44 A brute!—a brute, you—-hum—*-*♦ 

Quit we the vulgar spouse, whose vulgar mind 
, Bods him be gross, because he can’t be kind, 

And seek the tonish pair, consign’d by Fate 
To live in all the elegance of hate ; 

Whose lips a coarse expression ne’er defiles. 

Who act with coolness, and torment in smiles. 

Who prove (no rule of etiquette exceeding) 

Most perfect loathing, with most perfect breeding. 

When chance, for once, forbids my Lord to roam, 

Ahd ties him, teti-d-utc, to dine at home, 

The doth remov’d, then comes Ennui and Hyp, 

The wine, his tooth-pick—and her Ladyship! 

44 Pray, Ma’am-—«” and then he yawns — u may I require 
44 When you came homer”—and then he stirs the fire— 

44 I mean last night I”— 44 Last night ?—as I’m alive, 

44 I scarce remember—O, to-day at five. 

44 And you 44 Faith I forget—Hours are beneath 
« My notice, Madamthen he picks his teeth. 

41 And pray, m/ Lord, to-morrow, where' d’ye dine?” 

44 Faith I can’t tell*”—^and then he takes his wine. 

Thus high and low your Lecturer explores— 

One higher step remains—and there he soar*. 

O! would you turn where Hymen’s flame divine, 
i In purest ray, and ferighteft colours fliine. 

Look on the Thronx^— for Hymen there is proud. 

And wwres his torch in triumph o’er the crowd * 

There Majesty inaiUdn^Sf sits above. 

And gives fresh luftre to connubial Love! 

—V-*- 7—r : - 1 -—- 

jan. *2. The fayourite Opera of “Love iif a Village” was 
fcj^ught forward at*the Haymarket Theatre, for the purpose of introdu- 
fijuQ g in the diara&er of Rosetta a Misa Leake to the stage. This young 
Lady made her firft public appearance last year at Freemasons’ Hall; 
where an uncommonly fine voice, with the advantage of considerable 
taste and powers, gained her most distinguished applause. ' 

The Academy of Ancient Music, we believe, exhibited Miss Leake’s 
vocal tfilenta with great effett; it is, therefore* not surprising that she 
shofild have been received on the stage with* the warmest plaudits. 
Those apprehensions which at first evidently oppress’d her were soon 
removed, and she performed tfie difficult cfiarajfltef 6f Jfosetta with more 
sprightliness and effe&ithan we generally.perceive appearance. 

A short acquaintance with the stage wiH* we have no doubt, give 
Miss Leake considerable celebrity as an a&resa. She is, it is said, the 
Pupil of Dr. Arnold, whose acknowledged abilities,- Will derive groat 
credit from the’performance of this young Lady. 





• -’til’ 
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POETRY, 

FOR THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 


AN ADDRESS 

DELIVERED AT A PROVINCIAL THEATRE, 

BY A BROTHER^ 

ON HIS BENEFIT. 


B I VESTED of comic lightness, Fancy’s pow’r# 
The mere amusement of an fdle hour, 
r appear with no alluring wile, 

To raise (he lorife-loud laugh, of gen’ral smile. 
Cloth’d in this dress, therein accosting yon, 
Fictitious scenes, tod satire must adieu. 

My present pride’s to boast this mbit grace, 

And own my union to an ancient race. 

This grace £1 mhte, since Virtue makes it so, 

And stamps the man who wears it high or low. 

As he his actions to the world doth show. 

Our Order’s age to Time himself s unknown, 

And still shall fldurish when his scythe’s laid down. 
When th* *ra came for Nature to arise, 

Vested with the work she hasted thro’ the skies; 
Beauty, and Strength and Wisdom then arose. 
Attendant to fulfil her various laws. 

Quick th* immortals hasten’d to descry 

Her great designs/ tod saw with wond’ring eye 

Discord and darkness fly before her face. 

And sweetest Beauty fill the boundless space. 

They saw the Planets dance their wonefrous round. 
By attraction’s secret force In order h o und * 

They saw the Earth in glory rise to view. 

Surpriz’d they stood, each different scene was new. 
The crowning wonder next arose, and charm’d 
Their minds with greater force, for Man was form’d $ 
In whom the various graces all weic join’d. 

And Beauty, Strength and Wisdom were combin’d. 
Their admiration then gave birth to praise, 

They sung th’ Architeg in glorious lays. 

Their lyes they tun’d with sweetest harmony. 

And haa’d the matchless name of Masonry. 

- Such is the genial pow'r whose laws we own ; 

Whose wisdom animates each duteous son, 

Tho* witlings laugh, fools sneer, and bigou frown. 
When sad corruption tainted human kind. 

And prejudice med darkness o’er the mind, 

; V* Men fled Iwr presence, dazzled at her light, 

"" lJ And otiose to wander in the wilds of flighty 

Griev’d at the seanc, reluctant she retir’d, 

;;>x. ': And jna shfa-fold veil her "face attir’d. 



} 
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No more in public are her truths reveal’d, 

From all, but a chosen few/ the kr^ contest'd. 

No'mixed gaze, no dam'rous noise she loves. 

Wisdom in soberness, her mind approves. 

Bfet still (so *tis decreed] she 1 must retain 
Some among men her science to maintain*. 

For them the noblest fabrics she rears. 

To cro wn their virtues, and to ease their carafe, 

Within those walls no trivial merit's known. 

No wild Ambition, Envy’s jealous frown-, 

Jaundic’d Suspicion, Satire's vengeful sneer. 

Date not intrude, i m mort a l Truthis thfere. 

Friendship and Love, with all their charming train. 

In Masonry’s bright temples ever reign— 

On her grand altars no characters are slain. 

What, though the weak may point with foolish sneer* 
At those who*re Masons but fay what they wear $ 

And tagdy ask if Mttmrft so good. 

Why are the lives of these so very rude ? 

Yet candid minds (and such do here abound) 

Will own the goad, tho' bad ones may be found. 

Search Orders thro', e’en sacred are not free. 

From those who are mt what they wgbt to be. 

StUl so exact are Masonry’s bright rules, 

They none offend, brut vicious men, or fools. 

Brethren to you, by whom these Truths are kppwn # 

I now beg leave to turn, for favours shown * ^ 

My thanks are due, accept them from a heart 
That feds the Brother^ tie in every part. 

Long may your Lodge remain the honour'd sfa£ 

Of each Masonic Virtue, good and great! 

May ev’ry member as a Mason shine. 

And round his heart rts ev’ry grace entwine! 

While here below, may Heay'n upon him show'r 
Its choicest gifts, and in a distant hour, 

Gently from the Lodge below his soul remove 
To the Grand Lodge of Maspory above t 


ON THE DECEIT OF THE WORtD. 


O H l What a Crocodilian world is this, 

Composed of treachery and insnaring wiles 5 
She clothes destruction with a formal kiss, 

And lodges death in her deceitful smiles. 

She hugs the soul she hates, and there does prove, 
The veriest tyrant when she vows to love, 

And is a serpent most, when most she seems a dove. 
Thrice happy he, whose nobler thoughts despise, 

To m&e an object of so easy gams— 

Thrice happy he, who scorns so poor a prize 
Should be the crown of his heroic pains : 

Thrice happy he, that ne’er was bom to try 
H*r Aown or smiles, or, being bom, did lie 
In hia sad nurse's arms am hour or two, and die. 
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ON THE VANITY OP THE WORLD. 

A STREA^fied, tod from earth low return’d. 

Earth boil’d with lust— -with rage it burn’d } 
Andever since', the world has been 
Kept going withtjie scoiuge. of Lust and Spleen. 

Hot length of days, nor solid strength of brain. 

Can find a place whqfgin to rest secure j 
The world is various, and the earth is vain— 

There'smfiiing certaitrliere, sherc’snothjog^ure: 
We trudge, we travplbvt from pain to papa. 

And what’s our only grief’s our only baas. 

The world’s a torment,' be that would endeavour 
To find the way totoest, must seek the way to leave her. 
What less than fool is man. So strive and plot. 

And lavish out the strength o/iaU his care. 

To gain poor seeming goods, which being got 
Makes firm possefiioivjbut homely Are. 

I cannot weep, until thop broach, mine eye, 

O, give me vent, or else 1 burst and die! 

LINES ON AMBITfON. 


•AS Caesar on.ee perus’d the warlike page, 

Xm, Fraught with the acts of Macedonia's Chiefs 
Discordant passions in his bosom rage. 

And sudden tears declare his -inward grief 
And when his anxious friends, who round him stood. 
Ask’d, what disturb’d the quiet of his breast—• 
While yet his eyredistail’d a briny flood. 

The future tyrant thus his cares express’d-— - - 
M Ere Philipp gallant spp my years attain’d. 

His triumphs round the earth’s wide:orb was spread j 
Ambition’s lofty seat the hero gain’d, 

And Conquest twin’d her laurels round his hpani. 
While 1 remain unnotic’d and unknown, 

A novice yet among the sons of Fame, 

Where are the trophies T can call my own t 
What spoils of victory can Caesar claim ?” . 

Thus Julius burning.with. Ambition’s fire. 

At length, thro’ Roman blood, to empire rose— 

But henceforth may that wretch accurs’d expire 
Whose glory on his country’s ruin grows. • 

May fortune always their endeavours bless. 

Who stpiggk to defend their country’s-cause. 

May victory (jrown their labours with success. 

Who fight for Freedom, and for patriot haws. 

But those who dare a People's rights invade, 

Who mil^ns for dominions would enslave $ 

May all their toils with-infamy* be paid. 

Not, tears— buyr curfes waiMbem to the grave. 

In deep oblivion may their acts be hid. 

That none their despot victories iqay read $ 

As Greece, her sons, to sound kis name forbidf, 

Who, to be known,*perform’d a villain’s deed. 


A BfUTON; 

***« *-* ■ J. 


• See Plutarch's Life of Caesar, 
t Irostratus, who, to perpetuate his name, set fire to the ferapk of* Diana, at 
Ephesus. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS 

•* ?«* mMK DEATH or 

ia$s m *••••••• «***•, 

December zt, 1793. 


S WEET Is the rose-hud to the view. 

As opening in the mom; 

Its leaf bespangl'd with the dew. 

And harmless is its thorn. 

Such was Eliza, lovely mod! 

A Rose without a thorn! 

Pure as the dew-drop on its head. 

Upon a vernal morn, 

Sweet are the balmy, spicy gales 
That breathe o’er Arab’s oo*9t j 
Enchanting Uve reigns in r.s vales. 

And tons its greatest boast. 

Yet sweeter far Eliza's mind, 

’ Than Arab?* spicy groves j 
*Twas Sensibility refin'd, 

TKe seat of ail the Loves. 

The Graces fix’d their dear abode, 

. Within her lovely breast; 

No angry passions dar’d intrude; 

4 Or could disturb her rest. 

Shall then Eliza seek the tomb, 

And from our world be tom i 
And not the Muse amid the gloom. 

One wreath hang on her urn ? 

Ah, no! forbid sweet memory. 

To let her shade depart, 

- Without the passing tear and sigh, 

The language of the heart. 

Mild candour, weeping o'er her um, 
(Methinks I hear the voice) 

Tbo’ for thy loss my cause must mourn. 
Yet thou shalt e'er rejoice. * 
With dear delight 1 call'd thee mine. 

And led thee on to youth5 
Thy spirit bent before the shrine , 

Of everlasting truth. 

Quick as the lightning's sudden glare. 
Shoots thro' an Eastern iky. 

So did the angel touch the Faif, 

And whisper'd she must die. 

Meek as the flow'ret bends its head. 

Before the zephyr's breath, 

So bow’d Eliza, gentle maid, 

Nor fear'd thy summons, Death. 
Religion from the mournful tomb 
Shall raise each weeping eye. 

To trace the frying spirit home. 

Unto its native iky.** 

Kdt firJ, $m> 


J. w. 
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ODE 

FOR THE NEW YEAH, 1794* 

Bv HENRY JAMES PY2, Ei<0 Po*t UmAt, 


I. 


N URTUR’D in storm?, the infant Year 
Cpmes in terrific glory forth, 

£arth meets him wrapt in mantle drear. 

And the loud tempest sings his birth. 

Yet 'mid the elemental strife 
Brood the rich germs of vernal life. 

From January's iron reign. 

And the dark month’s succeeding train. 

The renovated glebe prepare 
For genial May's ambrosial air, 

For fruits that glowing Summer yields, 

For laghing Autumn’s golden fields \ 

And the stout swain, whose frame deAea 
The driving storm, th? hostile skies, 

While his keen plowshare turns the stubborn sqil, 
l&nows plenty only springs die juft reward of toiL 


Hr 

Then if fell war’s tempestuous sound 
Swell far and wide with louder roar, 

Jf stern th* avenging Nations round 
Threaten yon fete-devoted shore, 

Hope points to gender hpurs again 
When Peace shall re-assume lier reign—• 

Yet never o’er his timid head 
Her lasting olive shaH be spread, 

Whose breast logtori jus wm, her Utarms' 

When fame, when justice call to urms.U ? 

While Anarchy's infuriate brood 
Their garments dy'd with guiltlt ss blood. 

With Titan rage hl^pheming try 
Their impious bat tit 'gainst the sky. 

Say, shall Britankja’) generous Sons embrace 
In folds of amity the happy Race, 
br aid the sword that coward Fury rears,’ 

Redwith the Widow’s Bipod, wet with the QipbJpV? Tears? 
III. 

But tho* her martial thunders fen 
Vindictive o’er Oppreflion’s haughty CresT, 

Awake to pity’s smwivy call. 

She spreads her buckler o’er the suffering breast 
From seas that ro}l by Gallia’s sputfimost steep, 
from the rich Isles that crown t% Atlantic dee^ 

The plantive sigh, the heart-felt groan, k ' 

Are wafted to her Monarch’s thrqne\ ’ 

Open to mercy, prompt to save, 

His ready Navies plow the yielding wave. 

The ruthless arm'of saving lisence awe, 

And guard the sacred rriga of Freedom and qf Lgvfe 
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TO THE AFFLUENT. 


“ Assist them, hearts frem anguish free ! 

“ Assist them, swep humanity !" 

_ _ ~ _Langhornc, 

A H, yc! who meet stem Winter’s frown. 

Upheld by Fortune's powerful hand; . 

Who see the chilling snow come down, 

With all her fomforts at command $ 

©! think of their less happy doom. 

Whom Poverty’s sharp woes assail! 

No sparkling fire, no cheerful room. 

Revives their cheek, cpld, sunk and pale. 

Peep howls the wind! the pelting rajn 
Drips through the shelter'd casement cold ; 

While the sad Mother's arms contain 
Her Infant sh|vering iri their fold. 

In vain they raise their piteous cry, 

And plead, at hungry Nature's call; 

Their only food a Mother's sigh; 

Their only warmth the tears that fall $ 

Stretch’d on his miserable bed. 

The wretched Father sinks in grief; 

Pale Sickness rest upon his head, 

And only hopes from Death relief. 

The Parent’s tender mournful ey«t 
Mingle their faint and humid beams: 

Fresh woes from retrospection rise. 

Fresh source from Mem’ry’s fountain streams l 

O, rich !—the transports might be thine* 

To soothe their sufferings into peace! 

To bid the sun to comfort shine f 

And Want’s oppressive empire cease 1 

To see the glow qf Health’s return* 

Reranimate tl>cir faded cheek! 

Life's feeble spark, rekindled bum, 

And give-- r vybat language cannot speak I 

On Panels pinion oft I roam. 

With Pity, partner of my flight. 

Forget awhile that’griefs my own. 

And tastp. a toothing* sweet delightj . 

Forget the many poignant woes, 

That weigh this drooping‘form to earth ; 

Where restless Sorrow hopes repose, 

‘Scaped from those ills which gave it birth! 

©! ye, embark’d for Pleasure's shore* 

Restrain awhile the fluttering sail l 
At Pity’s, call retard the oar* 

Nor let her plaintive pleading foil ? 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Qtrttftl, 'October 17* 

A GRAND Council was held at the mouth of the Detroit River, at which were 
twelve Indian Representatives* Col. Pickering? who Is said to be a man of re¬ 
spectable talents, was the Speaker on the part of the Americans ; and an Indian Chief 
spoke for the Representatives of the Indians. The Council broke up with much dis¬ 
satisfaction to both parties. The Indian Chief informed the Commissioners, that he 
cOuld not be responsible for their returning In safety. The Indian concluded hi* 
speech in sentiments to the following purport:—* The Great Spirit had given to our 
fathers this vast extensive land, to people and possess. You first invaded our origi¬ 
nal possessions, and your encroachments have multiplied and extended. You have 
driven us far back from the sea, and you now wish to drive us still farther; but we 
will repel your attempts, and endeavour to drive you bade to that ocean which car* 
ried you hither to invade us. 

b |NeW-YoRX, November 7. 

THE white flag was hoisted on Bush Hill, Philadelphia, xst of November; it was 
the signal of health ; and in two days, more than 7000 of the absentees had returned 
to the city. The number which fled was calculated at 20,000. On the 3d, two of 
the churches, which have no adjoining cemeteries, were opened for divine service $ 
several stores were opened the next day, and after a suspension of several weeks, one 
of the newspapers had resumed its office on the 5th. Certificates of a general con- 
valescency had been transmitted by Dr. Rush, and other physicians, to New-York, 
and it appears by the New-York prints of the 7 th, that a communication between 
those places would immediately be opened. 

The Legislative Assembly of Canada have passed an a& for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

| Phtersb vrgh, November 19. 

j THE King of Great Britain having been graciously pleased to nominate Charles 
Whitworth, Esq. his Envoy at this Court, to be a. Knight Companion of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath, and his Majesty being desirous that he should be knighted, 
and invested with the Ensigns of the Order in the most honourable and distinguished 
manner, Mr. Whitworth applied to her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, by 
order of the King hjs master, to desire she would be pleased to represent his Majesty 
oq this occasion : to which her Imperial Majesty very readily consented, expressing in 
the strongest terms her sentiments of friendship and aflfe&ion towards his Britannic 
Majesty. Accordingly on Sunday the 17th the ceremony was performed in the Em¬ 
press’s audience room, before a splendid Court, when Mr. Whitworth being introdu¬ 
ced, her Imperial Majesty immediately invested him with the ribbon and badge of the 
i Order $ and then taking from a table a gold-hilted sword, richly ornamented with dia¬ 
monds, the Empress touched his left shoulder three times with it, pronouncing these 
words: Sayeos Bon et Honorable Chevalier, au Norn de D:eu j and on Sir Charles Whit¬ 
worth's rising up, and kissing her Imperial Majesty’s hand, the Empress added, Et 
hour vous prouver combien je suit contcnte de vous 9 je vctu fait Prefent de t Epee avec laquelle 
je vous aifait Chevalier . 

[The Sword with which the Empress invested Mr. Whitworth, and which she 
presented to him, is worth 4000 roubles.] 


% LONDON, January 4. 

Accounts from Corsica mention, that General Paoli had giVih battle to the. 
French between Monticelio, Cartifa and Pictrajba, in which he killed many, and took 
a great number of prisoners. 

K 2 
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Cert. Faofi having been informed that the French treated very HI thM* who ftlf *iittd 
their hands, orderedtbat ten of the French prisoners should be hanged, but net by^ the 
hanc J s of the common executioner, for that they should hang one another, and the 
survivor should bd shot, 'which was executed at Cora, on the-09thof last month. 

5th. General Wurmser hat published a proclamation and manifesto to the iniud?~ 
tants of Alsace, which concludes as foHows. 

« If your souls remain yet untainted by the poison Of the Frenfch revolution, em¬ 
ployments which will preserve you from it for ever, be obedient to your Sovereigns, 
established by the Almighty for your good ; acquit yourselves with good-will towards 
them and their friends, which they have a right 4© claim from you * Honour ibet clergy 
from whom you receive the consolation of future existence j Beware of aU party Spi¬ 
rits avoid all disputes with regard to religion, which are the sources of all evA in 
ahprt, - remain faithful and just t this will be your happiness, and for me the best, and 
most grateful reward* 

6th* The Flanders mall confirmed the arising of the blockade of Landau,-and the re-* 
passage of the Rhine by the Austrian and Prussian armies, who, after so many-vie* 
tories gained, and the greatest hardships, suffered with the utmost patience and he¬ 
roism, were obliged to yield at last to the superior numbers of the Sans-Culottes, who 
ever since the 22d. ult. with a force reckoned at 1 So,000 men, and a numerous and 
formidable artilery, made the moat desperate attacks upon General Wurmser, and 
the Duke of Brunswick* 

The voluntary contributions for the support of the Imperial war amount to 13 million 
of fiorlns. - 

.Anarcharsia Clouts and Thomas Paine, deprived by a (Decree) of the French Con¬ 
vention of their seats have been arrested, and sent to Luxemburg, and seals put upon 
their papers. ' 

7th’. After his Majesty’s Levee Ibrahim Itmael , (Reis EffendJ at the Court of Tub- 
key) attended by hisFaquihr, or secretary, and his Dragoman (or interpreter)'had ait 
audience of the King in the closet, to deliver his credentials. The Envoy and hie 
two. Attendants were habited in a manner remarkably plain, to the disappointment of 
numerous spectators. 

After the Turkish Envoy’s audience, a Council was held, when a day of Fastmg and 
Humiliation *as appointed to be held In England, Wales, and Berwkluupon-Tweedt 
On Friday the 28th day of February* The same was ordered to be observed in Scot- 
land on the 27th. 

14th. Official dispatcher were brought-up by Sir Sydney Smith, relative to.the eva¬ 
cuation of Toulon by the Allies. 

The dispatches are dated Hieres Bay, the 21st and 2id of December last. 

It appears, that on the morning of the 18th, I^ord Hood was informed, While* at 
breakfast, that some of the inhabitants had began to fire pn our troops, and were is a 
declared state of insurre&ion. Orders were immediately givdn that the town fhould 
be. evacuated by the Allies, and such of the loyal inhabitants as chose to embark on 
board our fleet, should be carried off. The British Admiral animate*! by his presence 
all the exertions that could be devised for the general jsafety of the town and garrison, 
■and the protection of the distressed Royalists, and the British squadron extended tp 
$hem all the succour they could possibly afford j we cannot more fully demonstrate 
.tfciSc than by stating, that almost every 74 gun ship in the squadron received from 
X,500 to i,8oo of them on board j and one ship of the line had, with her complement 
of hands, no less than 3,000 people crowding her different decks. 
v Having previously resolved on the destruction of the enemy’s ships in the harbour, 
-fh« arsenul* *nd other works, his Lordship committed the execution of this plan to 
Captain Sir Sydney Smith—-a volunteer-in this ’service, assisted by six naval Lkute* 
tarots, and several petty Officers, and 306 picked seamen. 

While the shipping, arsenal, dock-yards, and a great part of the town were corr- 
^conflagration was tremendous, Alrhost beyond rfrry evenc on military re- 
^Tlio-Spkniardt shared-not in- this- service,'but getting, undersoil, stood away 
for Minorca. The Neapolitan squadron also sailed the tide before, for their-own ports. 
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Ottlic thirtjhone sail 9C the line found, within the harfrour of Toujon^ the {qPojgr- 
IhgU the abridged and authentic summary, viz. ***. * . 

Burnt, • • , - - - it 

Escaped the flames, - • * f * . 

Brought off by Lord Hood, * * 3 

Burnt at Leghorn, Le Scipio, • • 1 

Sent to Brest with refra&ory Seamen, - -4 

3* > ; . .1 

The ftene of the embarkation of the troops was in the extreme dpgrep c^Lamitouf 
ind affiiftiog. The greatest part of the inhabitants who had not been so decided and 
aftive in their support of the Allies, and who therefore foresaw that they must he If ft 
behind, abandoned themselves to the influence of complete despair. They descended 
in immense numbers to the sea-side. The aged and the infirm^ men, women, at?d 
children* threw themselves upon the shore in the greatest agony, and intreated pro¬ 
tection in the most pathetic terms ; the British fleet, however, could contain no more, 
persons, and their entreaties therefore could not be complied with. The unfurling of 
t|ie sails and the weighing of the anchors, added to the distress and despair of the un¬ 
happy spectators,and induced several to plunge into the sea, and to attempt to swim to 
the *hipa. Others committed suicide on shore; the remainder returned to the city,' 
when a battle ensued, in which many fell on both sides. 

The number of the Royalists at Toulon were estimated at 30,000. This number 
COuld scarcely be crouded by any effort on board the vessels which were in that har¬ 
bour. The feelings for .the fate of those who were left behind, must surpass, in their 
intrinsic horror, every scene which tfie boldest imagination has ever ventured to deli¬ 
neate ! * ‘ " 

i$th. This day, James Lpons, for forgery, for the sum of sixteen thousand pounds, 
was brought to the bar of the Old-Bailey for trial, when he pleaded Guilty* Hi% 
sentence w*6 left for the opinion of the Twelve Judges. 

' 21 st. This day his Majesty came to the House of Peers, and being in his Royal' 
Robes, seated on the Throne with the usual solemnity, Sir Francis Mfllyneuas, Gen* 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, was sent with a Message from his Majesty to the 
House of Commons commanding their attendance in the House of Peers. The Goner 
nxms being come thither accordingly, his Majesty was pleased to make the following 
most gracious Speech : { 

** My herds mnd Centime «, 

“ The circumstances under which you are now assembled requires your most so* 
rious attention. 

We are engaged in contest, on the issue of which depend the maintenance of 
©Ur Constitution, Law, and Relig on, and the security of all Civil Soci.ty. 

“ You must have observed, with satisfaction, the advantages which have been ob¬ 
tained by the arms of the Allied powers, and the change which hasjtaken place in tjie 
general situation of Europe, since the commencement of the war. The United Pro¬ 
vinces have been protected from invasion. The Austrian Netherlands have been re¬ 
covered and maintained ; and places of considerable importance have been acquired on 
the Frontier of France. The re-capture of Mentz, and the subsequent successes of thfc 
Allied* armies of the Rhine, have, notwithstanding the advantages recently obtained 
by the enemy in that quarter, proved highly beneficial to the common cause 1 . Power¬ 
ful efforts have been made by my Allies in the South of Europe. The temporary pos¬ 
session of the Town and Port of Toulon has greatly distressed the operations of my 
enemies; and in the circumstances attending the evacuation of that place, an import¬ 
ant and decisive blow, has been given to their naval power, by the distinguished cotv ‘ 
duct, abilities, and spirit of my commanders, officers, and forces, both by. sea 
land. . 

The French have been driven from their possessions and fishery at. NewfouftjU 
land;., and important and valuable acquisitions have been made both in the JEass ao 4 
West indies. 
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u At sea our superiority has been indisputed, and our commerce so effectually pro* 
tected, that the losses sustained have been inconsidefahle in proportion to IT?’extent, 
and to the captures made on the contracted trade Of the enemy. 

u TKe circumstances by which the further progress of the Allies has been hitherto 
impeded, rot only proves the necessity of vigour and perseverance On our part, but at 
the same time confirm ultimate success. Our enemies have derived thd means of 
fcmponry exertion, from a system which has enabled thefn'to dispose arbitrarily of 
the lives and properties of a numerous people, and which openly violates every re¬ 
straint of justice, humanity, and religion. But these efforts, productive as they ne¬ 
cessarily have been of internal discontent and confusion in FfaiiCe, have also tended 
rapidly to exhaust the national and real strength of that country. 

** Although 1 cannot but regret the necessary continuance of thewaf, I should Til 
consult the essential interests of my people, if I were desirous -of peace on any 
grounds, but such as may provide for their permanent safety, and for the indepen¬ 
dence and security of Europe. The attainment of these ends is still obstructed by the 
prevalence in France, equally incompatible with the happiness of that country, ’and’ 
with the tranquillity of all other nations. * 1 * 

. “ Under this impression, I thought proper to make a declaration of the views and 
principles by which I am guided. I have ordered a copy of this declaration to he laid* 
before you, together with copies ol several Con vent, on s and Treaties with different 1 
powers, by .which you will, perceive how large a part of Europe is united in a cause of 
sflch general concern. 

4t I reflect with unspeakable satisfaction, on the steady loyalty and firm attacbihenr 
to the established Constitution and Government* which, notwithstanding the conti¬ 
nued efforts to mislead and to seduce, have been so generally prevalent among all * 
ranks of my people. These sentiments have been eminently manifested in the zeal 
and alacrity of the Militia to provide for our internal deferpe j and in the distinguish¬ 
ing bravery and spirit displayed on every occasion by my forces both by sea and land s 
They have maintained the lustre «f the British name, and have shewn themselves wor¬ 
thy of the blessings which is the object of all our exertions to preserve.” 

“ Gentlemen of the Home of Commons, 

u I have ordered the necessary estimates and accounts to be laid before you 5 and I 
am persuaded, you will be ready to make such provision as the exigencies of the time 
may require. 1 feel'too sensibly the Repeated proof* which 1 have received of jhe affec¬ 
tion of my subjects not to lament the necessity of any additional burthens. It is, how- • 
ever, a great consolation to me, to observe the state of the revenue, and the com- 
pleat success of the measure which was last year adopted for removing the embarrass¬ 
ments affecting commercial credit. 

44 Great as must be the extent of our exertions, I trust you will be enabled to prd^ 
vide for them in a such a manner, as to avoid any pressure which could be severely 
felt by my people.” 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen , 

4i In all your deliberations you will undoubtedly bear in mind the true grounds and 
origin of the war. * 

44 An attack was made upon us and our allies, founded on principles which tend to* - 1 
destroy all property, to subvert the laws and religion of every civilized nation, and to 
introduce universally that wild and destructive system of rapine, anarchy, and impiel 
ty, the effects of which, as they have already been manifested in France, furnrsh a * 
dreadful but useful lesson to the present age, and to posterity. 

“ It only remains for us to persevere in our united exertions *. Their discontinue, 
ande or relaxation could hardly procure even a short interval of delusive repose, and 
could never terminate in security or peace. Impressed with tlie necessity of defending* 
all that is most dear to us, and relying as we may with confidence, on the continued 
valour and resources of the nation, on the continued efforts of Europe, and, above ail,' 
on the inconteftable justice of our cause, let us render pur conduct a contrail to that ■ 
of our enemies, and, by cultivating and practising the pr inciples of humanity and the ■ 
duties of religion, endeavour to merit the continuance of the divine favour and protec¬ 
tion, which have been so eminently experienced by these kingdoms.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE.. 


A CONSPIRACY against fhe government pf Sweden has lately been discovered. In 
consequence of which discovery the Regent has given orders to arrest several per¬ 
sons who are suspected of being implicated in the treason. The plan of the conspirators 
w^s to change the form of government, and to re-establish the Popular Constitution,* 
which, existed at the accession of the late King, The conspiracy was discovered by 
the opening of a letter dire&ed to an ambassador in Italy. 

The King pf Denmark has opened the royal library of 290,000 volumes at Copen¬ 
hagen for public utility. The people who are admitted have also the privilege of 
taking books home to their houses upon certain conditions. 

A Bill is to be brought into the House of Commons of Ireland next Scffions, to make 
the salary of the Roman Catholic Clergy of that country legal. We understand the 
sum is to be fixed at fifty pounds per annum. 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland have appointed Hickey to execute their statue' of 
his Majefty, for Which they have voted 2oool. and that artift is now in DublinHfor the 
purpose of receiving the orders of their Committee, in consequence. 

'Hie Pope has sent a Bull to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, signed by himself and 
the whole Conclave, wherein he excommunicates every member of that persuasion, 
who foils in lus; loyalty and attachment to the House of Hanover. 

A plan is set on foot in Bath, in order fo prevent as much as possible unnecessary 
bankruptcies, and by timely and friendly interference to rescue such persons as are 
(only distressed through the pressure of the times from impending ruin. 

FOREIGN MONIES IN BRITISH VALUE. 


A Crusade (Portugal 

A Dollar (Spanish) 

s. 

2 

4 

<L 

1 

A Pagoda (Asia) 

A Piastre (Arab 

s. A 

: 1 

A Ducat, ditto 

A Ducat (Flanders) 

6 

9 

A Piaftre (Spanish) 

3 7 

9 

3 

A Piftole, ditto 

10 9 

A Florjn, ditto 

A Florin (German) 

1 

6 

A Rial, ditto 

° 5 

1 

10 

A Rix Dollar (German) 

3-6 

A Liwe (French) 

0 

10 

A Silver Rupee (Asia) 

2 - 6 

A Moidore (Portugal)’ 

*7 

0 

A Gold Rupee, ditto 

35 0 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 

Thirty tons *f turnips were this year grown by Mr. Ellman, of Glynd, near Lewes, 
Sussex, on one acre Of land. The held in which the above turnips grew is about 34 
acres in extent, nearly 30 of which produced an average of 27 tons per acre; on the 
other four acres, the seed foiled to come up. A Gentleman in Essex lately received 
a stiver medal from the Society of Arts, for a produce of 26 tons on one acre. 

On the 14th instant, a Gentleman at Lympstone received from Norfolk a present of 
a turnip, which contained a hare weighing 51b. 5oz. a pair of full grown rabbits, ah 
with their skins on; and a brace of partridges in their feathers. The turnip, when 
taken out of (he ground and washed, weighed 25U). and measured 3.feet 7 inches in 
circumference. It is now in the possession of the parish clerk at Lympetonc. 

LANCASHIRE METHOD OF DRESSING POTATOES. 

As soon as they are completely bqiled in water, they put them over the fire in a 
dry'earthen p< 5 t, vyhjch, a$ it gets heated, fxtra&s all their watery particles". 

' “ ' ~ PUTRID FEVER, 

Mr- Cartwright, of Doncaster, recovered three patient*, who were in extreme dan¬ 
ger* from a very had putrid fever, by only giving them common yeast. The quantity 
was two table spoonfuls, taken about three times, at the interval of three or four 
hours.. Their recovery was incredibly rapid; they instantly felt themselves greatly.re¬ 
freshed, and in 4 fetv hour* they found their strength returning. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

TT>kR. Arnold to be organist of Westminster Abbey, vice Dr. Cooke. The Right 
JJ . Hon. lord Romney to be president, and admiral Affleck, vice-pres ident#, o f 
the Marine Society. The dignity of a baron of the kiogdotr^of Ireland 
nardj of Castle Bernard, in tne county of Cork, esq. and to the hehs-niataaf hit Body 
lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of baron Bandon, of Bandon Bridge, 
In the county of Cork. The Hon. and Rev. Witt. Stuart, D. D. and prebendary of 
Windsor, to be bishop of St. David’s, vice Dr, Horsley, translated. Colonels Will, 
'Gardiner, Henry Johnson, Hon. H, E. Fox, J. Watson, Tad. Watson, Lowther 
Penn, Pat. Bellew, Philip Goldsworthy, Duncan Drummond, John Phipps, William 
*Spry, Charles Eustace, F. E. Gwyn, Robert Morse, Francis Lord HeatfcfoM, Thos, 
*S. Stanwix, and Sir James Murray, bart to be major-generals in the army. -Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonels , John Lord Newark, Hon. Francis Needham, Charles Gordon, Henry 
Pigot . Hon. Col, Lindsay, and William Danscy, to be aid-du-caiqps to his Majesty. 

Dnbttn-Castle, Dec. ao. Letters patent have been passed under the Great Sc*| 
of Ireland, granting the following dignities, .viz.—-Viscount Mountgarret, to be carj 
of Kilkenny. Viscount Valensia, earl of Moantmorris. Viscount Desart, earl of 
Pesart. Viscount Clonmell, earl of Clonmell. Viscountess Dow. Wicklow, coun¬ 
tess of Wicklow, and her heirs-male by Ralph, late Viscount Wicklow, carl of Wick- 
jow. Lord Castlestewart, viscount Castlcstewart. Lord Leitrim, viscount 
Lord Landaff, viscount Landaff. Lord de Montalt, viscount Harwardin. Lord^itz- 
gibbon, viscount Fitzgibbpn. Tankerville Chamberlain, esq. justice of the Irish 
Court of Common Pleas. The Right Hoq. Richard, earl of Shannon, Sir John Par- 
nett, bart. John Beresford, Sir Henry Cavendish, bart. William Cqnyngham, and Rob. 
Hobart, commonly called Lord Hobart, are appointed his Majesty's commissioners for 
executing the office of Treasurer of his Majesty's Exchequer of Ireland. The Right 
Hon. Henry Theophilus Clements is appointed Receiver-General and Pay-master-ge¬ 
neral of all revenues in Ireland. The Hon. John Loftus, Teller Cashier of his Majes¬ 
ty's Exchequer in Ireland. Tho. Burgh, esq. Secretary to his Majesty's.£ommifsio«w 
ers of Treasury in Ireland. Sjlve^tcr Dqugla*, esq. barrister qt law, Secretary tQ the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland* 

MARRIAGES. 

Sir John Ord, to Miss, Frere, daughter of John Fpere, epq. of Stratford-place. 
Henry Wolseley, esq. son of Sir W. Wolseley, bart. to Miss Halliday, daughter of Sir 
John Delap and Lady Jane Halliday. In Dublin, Lord Mountjoy,. tq Mias Wallace. 
W. Sotheron, esq. M. P. for Pontefract, to Miss S. & Barker, younger daughter 
the late Edmund Barker, esq. of Potter Newton. G. B. Roupell, esq. barrister at 
taw, to Miss F. B. McCulloch, of Charlton, Kent* W. Scrope, of Casljtemfea, 
.Wilts, esq. to Miss Long, daughter and sole heiress of the late Charles Long, ecql 

S . Cornwell, esq. of Clapham, to Miss Gardner, daughter of Admiral Gardner. The 
ev. Thomas Barnard, M. A. vicar of Amweil, Herts, to Miss B. Martin, teooorf 
daughter of Sir Mordaunt Martin, bart. George Gamier, of Wickham, 40 Lady Bctpy 
J)dm$. Ralph Carr, esq. of Lower Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, to Miss Gregg# 
daughter of Francis Gregg, esq. of Dowgate-hill. Captain Richard Colnert, oLthe 
King George Ea^t India man, to Miss M a da u ran, of Greenwich. John Thomas Ratt, 
esq. of New Hall, near Salisbury, to Miss Susan Jftave, daughter of Janqe* 
esq. ofKv&ton. . % 

DEATHS? # ^ 

Mpet 15. At Maiden Bradley, Wilts, the Mpst Noble Webb, duke of Sqptyerve^ 
At Edinburgh, Mr. William Gordon, author of the Universal Accountant. 19. 'Lad£ 
Elizabeth Finch, sister of the late*.and aunt of the present earl of Aylesfortt 10. EcE 
Cras, esq. Deputy Comptroller of the Navy. The Hon. Thomas Grey~£$crton, only 
•on of Lord Grey de Wilton. Lady O ugh ton, \^do,w of the late Sir Adpkphu* .Ougfei 
ton Them** Sq&oo, esq. of the Custom-hqu se... 2l> M Chif^t-chqjc^ Cambridge, 
Mr. Hugh Cook, student there, and son of the celebrated Navigator.. 2$. At Rujd^g- 
wortb. Dowager Lady Wake, relict of Sir Wittiam Wake, aged So. *6* Brdvnjlpvfi 
tarl of Exeter. ^ < 
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ANCIENT CONSTITUTIONS 


THE FPEE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 


THE following is printed from a scarce book of Copper Plata , and 
thought worthy of preservation for its antiquity. The style shews 
it to be of very early date. 

The Beginning andfirst Foundation of the most worthy Craft ^Masokrt^ 
with the Charges thereunto belonging. 

r IE might of the Father of Heaven, and the wisdom of the gio» 
rious Son, through the grace and goodness of the Holy Ghost 5 
they being three persons in one God, be with us at our beginning, 
give us grace so to govern us here in our living, that we may coma 
to his bliss that neVer shall have an end. Amen. 

Good Brethren and Fellows, our purpose is to tell you how, and m 
what^manner this worthy Craft of Masonry was begun; and afterwards 
how it was kept up, and encouraged by worthy kings and princes, and 
by many other worshipful men. 

And also to those that be here, we will charve by the charges that 
belong to every Freemason to keep for in good faith; Freemmpry is 
worthy to be kept well, it is a worthy Craft, and a curious Science. 

• For there be seven liberal sciences, of which seven it is one of them, 
and:the na m e s of the seven sciences be these: 

The tot is Grammar, and that teacheth a man to ijpttit'Sni emt 
trudy. 

Voju JL L 
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The second is Rhetoric, and that teacheth a man to speak fair, in 
soft terms. - * 

The third is Logic, and that teacheth a man to discern or know 
t*u*Jv from falsehood; • * • •. * . •' * I r a " 

•The fourth-is-Arithmetic, which teacheth a .man tjrieckaajir 
count all. manner of numbers. &c. 

The fifth is Geometry, which teacheth the mensuration of lines, su¬ 
perficies, solids. Sec. which science 4 s the basis of Masonry. 

The sixth science is called Music, which teacheth the proportions, 
harmony; and'discords'of sounds, &c. which'qualifies!* man in^he art 
of singing, composing tunes, and playing upon divers instrument*, as 
the organ, harp, &c. 

Lastly, the seventh* science is called Astronomy, which teacheth the 
motions of the luminaries* planets, fixed stars. Sec. and to measure 
their magnitudes, and" determine their distances; 

Note, that these seven sciences are contained under Geometry, 
Which' teachedr the mens u r a t i o n, pocder&tion, or weight of every 
in and upon the whole earth : For it is well known, that every Crafts- 
.man works by measure; as also the husbandman, navigator, planter, 
&c. for without Geometry those arts can no more subsist than Logic 
can without Grammar. - ‘ 

The first rise of this science was before the general deluge, which is 
commonly called Noah’s Flood; there was a man called Lamech, as 
mentioned in the 4th Chapter of Genesis, who had,, two wives, the 
one was called Adah, and the other Zillah; by Adah he begot two 
sons, Jabal and Jubal; by Zillah he begot one son, called Tubal, arid 
to daughter called Naamahc These four children found out the begin*- 
MOg.af all the crafts in the world; Jabal fouqd r out Geometry, and 
be divided flocks of sheep; he first built a house of stone and .timber. 

His brother Jubal found the art of music; he was the father of all 
'Stack* as handle the harp and organ. , . ; 

Tubal Cain was the instructor of every artificer in brass and iron, 
the daughter found out the craft of weaving, ^ 

• -These children knew well that God would take vengeance for sin, 
either by fire, or water ; wherefore they wrote their sciences that they 
bad found out on two pillars, that they might be foiyid after Noajh’s 
Flood. # # 

*. One of the pillars was marble, which will not burn with any tare*, 
and the other pillar or stone was called Laternes, which will not^orown 
.in .any water. * v # * 

Our intent next is to tell you truly, how, and in what manner tjiese 
nstones were found, whereon these sciences were written. ^ y . 

The great Hermes, surnamed Tresmagistus,. or three, Ume$*grpa$, 
being both priest and philosopher in Egypt, found.one of 
Jived in the yw of the world 2076, in the reigu of Niausj aod^ome 
think him to be grandson to Cush, which was grandson tb,$Oj3£^£le 
wwaa the.^ first that began to leave off Astrology, ftp.admire.^'(pher 
wonders of Nature: He proved there was but one God, tne creator 
of all things: He divided the day into twelve hours; he is also thought 
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t» be the first who divided the Zodiack into twelve signs: He wu 
counsellor to Osyris, King of Egypt, and is said to have* in vented or- 
dinary writing and hieroglyphic*, the first laws of the Egyptians* amt 
divers other sciences, and taught them unto other men. 

And at the building of Babylon, Anno Mundi 181 o, Masonry was i%_ 
very great esteem, insomuch that the mighty Nimrod, King of Baby-j 
1 km'was a Mason himself, as is reported by ancient histories; and 
when the city of Ninivie, and other cities of the East were to be built^ 
Nimrod the Kjng of Babylon sent thither Masons, at the request of tin; 
Ring of Ninivie his cousin; and when he sent them forth, he gave 
them a charge in this manner: 

. That they should be* true tp onfr another, and love truly together ; 
and that they should serve thje .Lord trujy for their pay, so that thefe 
master might have honour, and all that belong unto him ; £nd several 
otbfr. charges her gave them, a$d this was the first time that ever^njr 
Mason had any charge of lias Craft, * 

Moreover, when Abraham and Sarah his wife went into Egypt, and 
there taught the seven sciences to the Egyptians, Anno Mundi 2084, he 
had a worthy scholar, whose'name was Hermes, and he lea rued -right 
well, and became a great master of the seven sciences, and in his days 
|* befel,'that the Lords and estates of the realm had so>many soafc* 
gad they had no competent livelihood tq find thpir children. • 
Wherefore they took council together with tfie king of the land, how 
they might find their children honestly, as gentlemen, bqt could find 
ito manner of gopd way, apd then did they proclaim through all tho 
land, that if there were any man that c.ouid inform them that he should 
Come unto th$m, and that he should be well rewarded for his travel; 
and that he should hold himself wcH pleased, • 

After this-cty Wis thade, then came this worthy clerk Hermes, and 
$2tt& to the’.k*ng‘and to the Lords, , ■ ' ’• \ 

- If you will give me your children to govern, I will teach them one 
•f the seven sciences, whereby .they may live honestly, as gentbrnda 
vhbuld, Tntder cqpdition that you will grant them, and that"I may hav» 
power to rule them after the manner the science dught to be raled^ 
jmd tbch the .king ami the council granted/ and sealed his 
‘Ami then'this: wort hyclerk Hermes took to him cheat Lords tout*' anl 
tategfct theip^he science of (geometry in practice* -foe towork'ki static? 
all manner bf worthy work that belongeth to building of cimteher, 
temples, tpwers, pasties, and aH other manner of buildings? ami b* 
gave them a charge ip this manner ^ ^ 4 

First, that they ^hpuld be true.to the King, apd to the Lord that 
they serve, andto fellowship whereto they are admitted; and that 
<Hey shoqjjd’lpye, ahd he true to one another z aad t^at : th^y Should 
cali^ch other his Fellow,, qr eUe. Brother* and not* bp ScrVant efr 
•Knave, nor.nQ other foiil name; and that they should trtrijr Reserve 
tWfrrpky of the Lb*d or. the master of the wejk that theyaervn/. » 

. That they should osdai&the wisest of them tq be master q\ the -work, 
and neither fbr love nor lineages, tithes nor favour,’to set another that 
but little. 4 usmi 9 £ to.be nwter of tbe.Lqr#s. work# 
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fee evil served, and they ashamed ;*and alsd 
itfchild eali the governor of the work master, in the time thtft^ they 
wdHc with Um. 

.And,many other charges he gave them, that are top long to teft]*ftd 
#tlf charges he made them swear a great oath, that men used at 
rtatftfine.' r jrJ 

^ Ahtfhe ordained for them a reasonable pay, whereby they migfet 
Hve'honestly 1 / and also that they should come and assemble fogetSufr 
eyery year once, to consult how they might work best to serve vbi 
torn* for his profit, and to their own credit, and tp pprreft vfikhin 
themselves; him that hath trespassed against the £raft. ^ ?x 

?\Aod thus was the Craft grounded there, and that worthy pldffcjEu- 
rifid ^ttVe h the name of Geometry, and now h is called through^!® 
th^Iand Masonry. r * 

XAni Mkhdi, ^474. 2 Samuel, 5, Sithence, long time aftei^ 
when,the Children of Israel were come into the land of the Jebtmtes> 
iWilcft is now called Jerusalem, King David began the temple, that is 
itjHl tX YeMkfh Domini , with us the Temple of Jerusalem, or theTdnf- 

The same King David loved Masons, and cherished thPHf, 

pay ; and he gave them the charges in nianrler as tfiey Were 
divert m Egypt, and other charges more, anyone HraH hear afterwards* 
After the decease of King David, 1st Kings, 7th chap. 13th irer^P, 
Sdfomdtf strut to Hiram, King of Tyre, for One* Who was a, tiHtking 
Workman, galled Hiram Abif, the son of a woman of the lkW df Najf- 
and OfOrias the Israelite. - 

’* . . . “ SOLOMON TO HIJIAM T^E . i * 

■/ ; * <; KfiOWthou, that my father having a will tobdil&a tempk to Ood, 
%ath Seen Withdrawn from the performance thereof, by the continual 
wars and troubles he hath had, for he never took rest before hiPtltker 
defeated his enemies, or'made them tributaries unto hint: *fof hunt 
pytn part, I thank God for the peace which I possess, and fbrthat by 
itfir means thereof I have opportunity (according to mine own dtsifi) 
to build a temple imto God; for he it is that foretold my &tfiOTthat 
•Ilb house should be builded during my reign; for which Cause fpray 
y 60 f send some one of your skillfolest men, with my servants, to the 
wopdLibabus, to hew down trees in that place, for'tho Maoedobaaps 
wfemorc skilful in hewing and preparing timber than our-people are, 
l md I will-pi? the cleavers of wood according to your dtfU&OK*)? 

.u-ci^ " fyfLAM TO WG SOLQMQN,.. j.uo.j,,* 

,« f# ^ 9 * hast cause to thank Gpd in that he has df Hiteredth^^hfcr'* 
jAy hands j to'thee, I say, who isahiaii wife ahdftll of 
which caused strict no hews can come ‘unto me irior^tra- 
^^pibtrsi^ttor After of love more esteemed than this, I Will acddb^ishull 
rttpedektr for-after l l hzvt caused a jgfeat quantity tfPfce&ay 
"hod'Cj^nis'Wpd terbe cdtdou&rT will send it to -tnee-by 1 sta/by^f 


* , . .y 
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it 4W1 W* please thee ; that afterward* tfiysubjeft* may 
transport them to Jerusalem: you shall provide to furnish ua with corty 
<we stand innecdf because we inhabit an Wand/* 
n 'King David’s son, to finish the temple that his fatherly 

begun, sent for Masons into divers countries, and gathered them to* 
gKM9V«|jy he bad fourscore thousand workmen tW were workers 
wefp ail named Masons $ and he chose thrte thQusand of 
ihfia -fa bp imasteri and governors of his work. ' j 

ir&nd Hiram, King of Tyre, sent his servants unto Solomon, fbrhe 
was ever a lover of King David, and he sent Solomon timber, and 
sp&fofMm, to help forward the building of the temple; and he sent one 
l^aH was i^tmed Hiram Abif, a widow’s son of the tribe of Naphtik^ 
he was a master of Geometry, and was master of all his Masons, car 
engaftversj and workmen apd pasters of brass, and aU other mt- 
'fajti that were used about the templ« f • 

n Kiug Solomon confirmed both urn pharges and manners that hit fy 
$beij had given to Masons; thus was the Y^pftby Craft of ^tasohry coh; 
firmed in Jerusalem, and many other kingdoms, and he .finished the 
jmple Anne Mu*di, 3000. . L 

5 ..Various Craftsmen walked about full wide, in divers countries, setup 
tp4*arn mor£ craft and cunning, others to teach $heat that bk 4 hit 
WWW' * 4 % 1 

;i Munai, fy$t, at the destruction of the first temjple by Nnbfh 
'^dn^zer, after if had stood four hundred and thirty years; 

The Second temple began in the reign of Cyrus, seventy years aft^r 
the destru&ipn; it being hindered, it was forty-six years in building, 
and was finished >0 the reign of Darius, Ann* Mwuli, 3523. 

.ftiothe reign of Peokmy and Cleopatra, Amo Mundt, 3^13, Gnkt 
; hmltifr Jewilhrtemple in Egypt, in a place called fiubasti*, and called 
owe namo. * 

- ri Theitower of Stratsem, alias Cesaria, was built by Herod in Pale§« 
AnnoMurrdi, 394a> and many othencurious works of marble; 5s 
(rtwShmplU of Cpsar Agrippa, tp his memory, in the country called 
ri&itt&EM* near to a puce called Paniog, Arm Mundi, 3946. 
vm Jjfc also pulled down the second tempk that was finished in the reign 
Darias, and appointed one thousand carriages to draw stone to toe 
c ptorek and chose Vwt ten thousand cunning and expert workmen to hew 
and WMW^d'frtonc, undone thousand he choseout and clothed and made 
them : maswrs and rulers of the work, and built a new temple. An?* 
Mundi, 3947, on the foundation which Solomon had laid, not inferior 
fo thie first, and was finished nine years before the birth of our Saviour, 
39 S& . 

i, /^After the birth of our Saviour, Aurariagus being king of England, 
.^aodius the emperor came over with an army, and he hearing to be 
madf a kague with him, and gave him his daughter in 
hud that he,should hold his kingdom of Homans* and $9 the 
■- mB c r°r returned, Jn tl*e yge*r fotty^threc after the birth, of Chr\sr, 
J^^iutaEngland aud built a goodjuouastry, near uid^Ol**. 
fenbury, withuwnv caat|es ^hd^vyw, 
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$dngs* Popes, w Cardinals, and. Princes innumerable, who ;haye all of 
then} the pennanenVmonuments of it in their $eve*ai places of 

their dominions; *»or wiy<thi$, Jpresumej, be.dfined, when.w|Jdc©arT 
jiderpdy that renowned example the Trajan CoUumiiy it beingrone of 
the xuou superb «em 4 nd«t* of the Roman magnificence to be now seeit 
standing, apd which* has more immortaUasd, thf ikflpefor Trajan than 
•»ll t tnc. gensof h^tprians: it was eredted to him. by the senate n.nd 
people of Rome, in memory of those great services he had tendered 
the country,. and to the end the memory of it; might remain tp all suc¬ 
ceeding ag^s, : , and continue so long as the empire itself.. 

* AfwQw\njii jqo. In St. Alban's time, the king q!i England that 
was a Pagan*. di 4 wajl the town about that, was called Vendaja, ftoA 
Stu Alban was a worthy knight, and steward of the king's hq#*$hpldi 
d had the government -of the realm, and also of leaking' the town 
walls, and loved Masons well, and cherished them much,*, and he mad? 


thekj>ay^ightgpod/s^n^%gas the realm did; fork? gave them two 
$bilU$£$ a. week„ and three-pence to their chear; for before that time 
through,ail the lfind, a Mason had.hut a penny a day* af 4 ids meat* 
until St. Alban amended it.’ * V' - ■ 

* And hq gave them a charter of the king bud council for tP hold a ge¬ 
neral couufib and gave it .the name of an e^$embljk. and was.^he^eat 
himself, and helped to make Masons, and gave them charges as yosi 
$haUihear afterwards- * ■ . •. * 

It happened presently after* the martyrdom of St. Alban (who is truly 
teamed England’s proto-martyr), that a certain king invaded the land 
and, destroyed most of the natives by fire and sword? that the* science 
of Masonry was much decayed until the reign of Ethelbert* .~A*m Da a 
pml 9 616) King of Kent, Gregory tjic first shimmed Magnus, sent 
jnto the isle of Britain a ip° n k> with other learned men to preach th$ 
Christian faith, for this nation'as yet had not foully received l$*j tin? 
said Ethelbert built a church in Canterbury, ,wd dedicated it* to, St; 
feter and St. Paul, and is, supposed to have. built, or restored the 
fhurch of St. Paul's,in London; he alsq built the.church, of St. A## 
drevvs, ‘in Rochester., * 4 / • , 

. Sibert, King of the past Saxons, by pers^asiou c(f Ethdbejrt* King 
of Kent, having, received the Christian faith, built the ii\ooa*tty at 
Westminster, 4 nnp Domini, 630, to the honour of God and St« Peter. * 

, Sigcbert, King of the East Angles, began to erect the XJnivgrsity 
$f Cambridge, Anno Domini, 915. ' 

.. .Ath?lstane began Ids reign; he a man feetaved of all ntfte* he 
had great devotion towards the churches^ as appeared in the. buildings 
adorning and endowing of monastiies, he buijt one'at W#tna*‘i» the 
©iocess of Salisbury, and another ft in SomOrsetiJdre ; 

Leslies these there were but few famous mouastries in this realtfu but 
that'he adorped the same-either ..with sqjpe WW piece pf buftdiag* 
Jewels, books, or ^portions'of land.: hegreatly crunched the<;hurcw?s 
of York; '/./ * -I f t -v‘ 

' 9tl EdMfi» 4 ;bjqS}ter to. Athejs.^ne^ ]pYQd'M* 90 ui muck mote 
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liis ttrcfthlr did, and was<a great practitioner of .GWifWrJr, iraA he 
drpw him much to commune and talk with Masons to learn of them tfoi 
Craft, and afterwards for the k>va he had to Matofts and to the Craft, 
he was made a Mason, and he got of the king, his brother* a fchafteV 
and commission ta hold bvery year an assembly whore they would 
within the realm, and to correct within themselves* faults and trespass 
ses that were done within the Craft; and he held an assembly himself 
at York, and there hfe’ made Masons, and gave thetf Charges, and 
taught them the manners , and commanded that rule to b£ kept lot eve* 
after, and gave them the charter arid commission to keep, and made 
an ordinance that it should be renewed from king to king. And when 
the assembly was gathered together, he made a cry that all old Masons 
and young that had any writing or understanding Of thd charges and 
manners that were made before in this land ornfty tithe* that they should 
bring, and shew them. And when it was proved, there was found 
some in French, some, in Greek, arid some iri English,' and some in 
other languages, andthey were all to one hotel)t‘and jtarposey aridhfe 
made a book thereof, how the Craft was founded, and he hhnSelf Or¬ 
dered and commanded that it should be read, and told wheri any Mrit 
son should be made, and for to give him his charges,* and'frozrf that day 
until this time manners of Masons have been kept in that forth, as wtIf 
as men might govern it. ..... t 

Furthermore, at divers assemblies, certain charges hfaVebecri made 
and ordained by the best advice of Master* and Fellows. : 

Every man that is a Mason* take right good heed to these charge*, 
and if any man find himself guilty in any ofthose charges, that he ought 
to pray to God for his grace to amend, and especially yoti that are td 
be charged, take hfced that you may keep* these charges right well, for 
it is a great peril for a man to forswear himself upon a book. 

* The first charge is, that you shall be true men to God, and the Holy 
Church ; and that you use no error or heresy by your understanding 
Or discretion, but be you wise discreet men, or Vise men ih each thing. 

Also, that you shall be leigemen to*the king* without treason or any 
other falsehood; and that you know no treason or treachery, but you 
amend privily,if yqumay,or else warn the king or his council*thereof*. 

• Also, you shall be true to one another, that is to say, to every Mas¬ 
son of the Craft of Masonry, that be Masons allowed, you shall do 
hnto them as you would they should do unto you. 

Also, that you shall keep all the councils of your Fellows truly, be Jt 
$u Lodge or in Chamber, and all other councils that ought to be kept, 
by way of Brotherhood. 

‘ Also, that no Mason shall be a thief, or thiePs fellow, or conceal 
any such unjust action, so far as he may will or know. * * 1 * 

Also, you shall be true each unto other, and to theloikLor master 
that you serve, and truly to see unto his profit and his advantage/ * •’ 
Also, you shall call Masons your Fellows or Brothers, *and no other 
foul name. • * * - 

. Also* you shall not take Brother or Fellow’s wife in villainy, J dor 
desire ungodly his daughter, nor -hi* servant, nor put 'him to* ntrdis- 
worship. 
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Abo, that yen pay truly fcr your meat and drink where yougodt 
board. 

And also* that you shall do no villainy, whereby the Craft may: bo 
slandered. 

These be the true charges in general, that belong to every true Ma* 
ion to keep, both Masters and Fellows* 

Rehearse I will other charges, in singular for Masters aad Fellows*. 

. First, that no Master or Fellow shall take upon him any lord’s work, 
nor any other man’s work, unless he know himself able and sufficient 
of skill and ability to perform the same, so that the Craft have no slaiu 
der nor disworship thereby} but that the lord may be well and truly 
served. 

Also, that no master take no work, but that he take it reasonable, 
so that the lord may be well served with his own good, and the Mas* 
ter to live honestly and to pay his Fellows. 

Also, that no Master nor Fellow shall not supplant any other of their 
work, that is to say, if be have taken a work in hand, or else stand 
Master of the Lord’s work, he shall not put him out, except he be in* 
capable to imsh the same. 

Also, that no Master or Fellow take an apprentice, but for the term 
of seven years } and that the apprentice be able of birth, that is to say, 
free bom, and whole of limbs as a man ought to be. 

Also, that no Master or Fellow take no allowance from any to be 
made Masons, without the assent and council of his Fellows ; and that 
be take him far no less term than five, or seven years; and that he 
that is to be made a Mason, be able, in all manner of degrees, that is 
Jto say, free bom, come of good kindred, true, and no bondman, and 
also, that he have his right limbs as a man ought to have. 

Also, that no Mason take any apprentice, unless he have sufficient 
occupation'to set him on, or to set three of his Fellows, or two of them 
at the least on work. 

Also, that no Master nor Fellow shall take no man’s work to task* 
that was desirous to go a journey. 

Also,/that every Master shall pay to his Fellow, but as they deserve, 
so that h$ be not deceived by false workmen. 

Also, that no Mason slander another behind his back, to make him 
lose his good name, or his worldly goods. 

Also, that no Fellow which is m the Lodge, or without, misanswer 
another ungodly or reproachfully, without a reasonable cause. 

Also, that every Mason shall reverence his elder, and put him to 
worship. 

Also, that no Mason shall be a common player at hazard, or at dice, 
or at any other unlawful plays, whereby the Craft may be slandered* 

Also, that no Mason shall use no leachery, nor be a pander, or ha«ir<L 
whereby the Craft may be slandered. 

. Also, that no Fellow fee into the town in the night time, except he 
have a Fellow with hitfruwt may bear him witness that he was in hew 
nest company. 

Alio, that every Master and Fellow shaft come to the assembly, if 
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Wtdifai fU^noilbsiabpat, if he have any warning ; and if he Jias 
trespassed against the Craft, then to abide the award of the 'master* 

*AdJttl0WK 

Also, that every Master and Fellow, that have trespassed against the 
vhalF stand to the award of the Masters* and Fellows, to make 
them accorded if they can, and if they may not accord them, then, to 
gd W the common law. 4 * 

• Ahoythat no Master or Fellow make, mould, square, nor rule to any 

layer, *%ar set no layer, within the Lodge nor without, to hew no? 
mould r stones. ; 

'i - Also, that every Mason receive and cherish strange Fellows when 
tbey come over the countries, and set them to work, if they will, as. the 
Ai&mfer is< that is to say, if they have mould stones in their place, or 
Vtibehe* shall refresh him with money unto the next Lodge, 

Also, that every Mason shall truly serve the Lord for his pay* au 4 
fcvety Master truly to make an end of his work, be it task or journey 
dfdfe have his demand, and all that he ought to have. 

These charges that we have now rehearsed unto you, and all othl/& 
. that belong to Masons you shall keep: So help.ydtiGod, yd 
your Hallidon. Amen. , .v 

•' . . W 

- mm-m-m—*' ■ r—^ 

* * # THE i ; ■ * /, : 

PRINCIPLES OF FREE MASONRY EXPLAINED,.; 


, [ Concluded from Page 5. ] 1 

. TT AVING in this manner, my Brethren, suggested Christianity 4a 
JLJL the chief mean, and Free Masonry as a subordinate one, to 
reatov* the evils that spring from society; I proceed, in the fourth 
place, to lay open the nature of Brotherly Love. 

O'¥ott have, no doubt, all observed, that your minds are so formed, 
as to receive impressions from external objects, whether sensible or 
'spiritual; and that these impressions incline you towards one set of ob<- 
jects, and repel you from the contrary set. Those objects that incline 
• you to themselves, by the impressions they give you, arc called plea¬ 
sant or agreeable; and those that repel you-from themst#es, by their 
•impressions, are called painful or disagreeable. These impressions are 
known by the names of pleasure or pain; and the passions that arise in 
*Tthd tnind on being affected by them, are denominated love or hatred. 

An example or two will illustrate these observations, if they should 
Jfcppear too .obscure of themselves. . 

A man in a state of indigence feels -that the sight of riches makes ant. 
impMsionon his mind which inclines him to them; or, in, other words, 
wish in. his mind that they were his own. ‘Again, the idea jjf 
punishment makes an impression on his mind which repels him from.it; 
'"Qfi ia other words, dmvjta prayer fro aijuxfx th^t.ii may avoid it. 

' M 
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Riches, by inclining him to themselves, he calls pieasa&t or agreeable ; 
and punishment, by repelling him from itself^ he calls painful cfr- dis~ 
agreeable. The sensations with which these opposite impressions air 
feet him, are called pleasure and pain ; and the passions that they .ex¬ 
cite in his mind, are called love and hatred, as already observed.;; If 
his love of riches become stronger than his hatred of punishment* fee 
will, not hesitate to employ unlawful means t6 attain them; but if he 
hates punishment more than he loves riches, he will take care : to do 
nothing that may expose him to it. His indigence itself, hbwever 
grievous, will appear preferable to riches on such dangerous terms. 

When we turn our meditations to God, the best and highest of all 
spiritual objefts, and reflect seriously and devoutly on his chara&er* as 
it is displayed in the creation and government of the world, and in the 
Sacred Scriptures; his power must, in like manner, impress our minds 
with an holy awe ; his infinite wisdom, with the liveliest admiration 
and,his boundless goodness, with the warmest gratitude. When, ©a 
the contrary, we consider the character of Satan, that worst and basest 
of all spiritual beings, as it appears in the misery and degeneracy of 
the human race, and in the Scriptures of truth, it is impossible to avoid 
detesting him, when we reflect, that all his force and cunning are di¬ 
rected by unprovoked malice, to the most mischievous purposes. • The 
constitution of our nature is such, that love springs up in our hearts for 
God, and hatred for the devil, when we think of them, as naturally 
arid instantaneously as fire affects our bodies with heat, and frost with 
cold, when we are exposed to them. 

Now, since the highest worth and excellence are the natural objeoti 
of our highest love, and the deepest demerit and baseness are the ob* 
jects of the most irreconcilable aversion, it is evident that the inferior 
degrees of these qualities will excite proportionable degrees of their 
corresponding passions. These qualities of goodness and malicd are 
to be found, m certain degrees, in all our fellow-creatures: there is no 
man upon the face of the earth, whose affe&ions are purely good? or 
totally malicious; the heart of each contains a mixture of both. 

As, therefore, goodness is the foundation of our love to God, atid 
malice of out hatred for the devil, so the degrees of goodness or bene¬ 
volence which we meet with in our fellow-creatures, are the true foun¬ 
dation of that love which they have a right to from us; and the de¬ 
grees of malice which they discover, are the true foundation of that 
hatred or contempt, which we may indulge against them. If their 
goodness exceeds their malice, it is our duty so for to love them, aad 
regard with charity and forbearance those infirmities which we cannot 
esteem: but if their malice surpasses their goodness, it then becomes 
©nr duty, so far, to hold them in.aversion, and to look upon them, at 
the same time, with a sentiment of pity, for being so. Wind to their 
happiness. Thus, our love to God is the genuine source of our love 
to our brethren of mankind ; and nothing can -justify us for disliking ? 
them, bat their wilful and obstinate resemblance of the adversary'of * 
car salvation. 
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' U ft© rated for any proofs to shew, that benevolence in thos£ 

arobnd ns is the foundation of our love for them, and malice of the 
h&trtd which they excite in our breasts. How charmed are we with 
the chari&er of a man who has the welfare of his fellow-creatore9 at 
hearth and improves every opportunity of advancing it! a man who 
reyokes in their prosperity, and weeps at their distress 1 who encou¬ 
rages their virtues by his praises, and gently whispers the voice of 
admonition in their ears to cure their frailties ! who administers relief 
to the/unfortunate, and wards off the stroke of slander from the inno¬ 
cent^ or heals the wound it has inflated! whose study, in a word, is 
to rdnder all those happy that are about him, so far as his abilities will 
permit ! The emotions that pass in the heart of such a man, are foil of 
the; truest magnanimity, and afford a spe&acle which God looks at 
with complacency and approbation. If his situation in life is ever 
displeasing to him, he wishes it altered, more for the sake of his fel¬ 
low-creatures than for his own. He is never vexed at his want of rich¬ 
es, but when he sees the good and deserving struggling with poverty, 
and sunk in obscurity. The want of power gives him no uneasiness, 
but when the triumphs of oppression over probity and innocence raise*’ 
his virtuous indignation. The want of splendor is grievous to him* 
only when he beholds the children of pride and meanness treating mo-', 
dest merit with studied petulance or negled. The love of human kind' 
glowing in his bosom, makes him wish, on these occasions, that ho 
had more wealth, more power, and was able to appear with magnlfi-* 

. cence. Possessed of these, how chearfully would he support the me¬ 
ritorious 1 pro ted the injured ! and humble the conceited, the arrogant, 
and overbearing 1 These are the designs which he forms in his reveries, 
and: wishes it were in his power to execute in his most solid reflections* 
In the imaginary exertions of humanity for the benefit of others, ho 
sweetly-forgets ail his own necessities, and is transported with the illu¬ 
sion’of having the power to do all that good for which his heart had sqr 
often, and so sincerely panted. His fancy is charmed with the godlike 
employment of adjusting the conditions of men to their personal merits * 
and putting an end to that inequality which seems, in this resped, to 
prevail in the world. 

With this character, compare that of a man who is governed by 
hardly any other principle than the various movements of his self-love, 
and does not hesitate to use the most unjust means that a regard for 
his own safety will permit him, to gain his ends. A man of this 
stamp, will employ all the base arts that his cunning can suggest, to 
draw the wealth of his neighbour into his own coffers. He wiU lay 
snares to impose on the ignorant who deal with him, and applaud hi$ 
own dexterity in business, when he has over-reached the skilful. Hu • 
will drop hints of his neighbours exorbitant gains, in order to hliruf 
people to his own extortions ; and while he assures his customers, ’ 
his own moderate way of living demands but small profits, he whisper^ ' 
to .them* . that the extravagance of those around him cannot he sup¬ 
ported without large ones. The better to cover his designs, ami' 
make them pass unexarained, in the world* he forces religion to thtew 

M z 
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its venerable appearance over them. TJnder this, he is loud for pu'Atyr 
ofdoftrine, severity of discipline, regularity of government; KetaiteAt* 
the growth of heresy, the degeneracy of ministers, the inattention -of 
the laity to spiritual concerns; and from all this he concludes,’that* 
t hp end of the world is at hand, o,r at least that the besom c# 
destrudion is to sweep away our constitution in church and' state.- 
Thus he grows up into a saint, in the opinion of all those Who* have 
<he good-nature to believe, as truth, whateverpraisfes a man is disposed 
to give himself; and under that charader he goes snugly on, gratis 
fying his malice, by defaming, flattering, and cheating all around him* 
All susped him; all are afraid of him; all hate him; yet none dare 
boldly tear off his mask, and expose the wretch to the open derision, 
contempt, and abhorrence of the world. 

. These two charaders, my Brethren, the one most amiable, and the 
other detestable, inform you, from your ownfoelings, on what principle 
Brotherly Love and hatred are founded. I am now, in the fifth place; 
to deduce the effeds which this love tends to produce. 

. The happiness of our Brethren, so far as it is not hurtful to our own. 
Is the great objed of Brotherly Love. We naturally wish, and are 
prompted to advance the happiness of those whose charader we admire 
and esteem. This affedion fills us with pleasure when we - think of 
them. Our thoughts are always to their honour; and, if thoughts 
could be beneficial, would be always to their advantage. Our con¬ 
versation keeps pace with the inward sentiments of our hearts in then: 
favour. We catch at every opportunity to commend their charadeirs. 
It makes us happy to enumerate and display their virtues; to lessen and 
excuse their weaknesses; to remove the prejudices raised against them 
by their unguarded adions; and to stop the tongue of slander from 
poisoning their merits. In short, Brotherly Love prompts us to lift 
pur deserving Brethren of mankind, to that height of esteem in the 
minds of others, at which they stand in our own. 

Nor is it in their absence only that we are just to their good quali^ 
ties; \vq also give them those praises in their own hearing to which 
their worth entitles them, and report the good we have heard of thefti 
from others. We may praise them without flattery; praise is the just 
feward, the expeded consequence, and the great encourager of honour- 
able arid virtuous adions. When, therefore, we chearfully praise Otar 
Brethren, we reward their merit in some measure, gratify their cx- 
pedations, and animate them to still greater advances in every thing 
that is laudable. There is not a more certain mark of an ungenerous; 
and narrow disposition, than to view, with a cold, negledful silence^ 
those adions which call for any degree of applause or approbation. 
People so disposed may pretend they see nothing in these adions de¬ 
serving to be distinguished by their favourable notice; but all the 
world will agree, that their want of sight in this case must arise front 
. their envy, if it cannot be bettef- accounted for from their stupidity. 

: the best of men have spots in their charader, which tarnish them, 

ye must not be shocked at the frailties which our Brotherly Love may 
discover ip our Brethren. Our love for them would degenerate into ^ 
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if it hindered us from observing their imperfections. But 
had them yielding to the infirmities of human nature* we will 
tjcnderly point out their miscarriages to them, and gently exhort thenq 
correct their behaviour/ We will modestly instruct them in thosq 
j&rt£ of their duty of which they appear ignorant, and advise theixj 
n^gyy against the hurtful effects of their passions. We wi}l caution 
tj*£pi against the snares that we knqw laid for them by their enemie* 
4n A warn them from every danger we perceive their inadvertency 
leading them into. And, though repeated advice is always disagreed 
ablp both to the person who gives it, arid to the person to whom it if 
administered, we will venture to reprove our Brethren with friendly 
^verity, if gentler hints fail to do them gooa. 

Mankind are distributed into various stations in life* according to 
fckuir birth, fortune, and dignity; to each of which we pvve certain 
social duties. We will, therefore, consider our Brethren according to 
their stations, treating our superiors with respect, our equals with 
affability,* and our inferiors with mildness and condescension. 

If, Brotherly I^aye indeed warms our hearts, pur actions w}ll be as 
full of Benevolence as we give out our thoughts and shew our words to, 
be. . This affection is always productive,of deeds of charity and bene- 
ficence, in proportion to the abilities of the.person who feels it, and 
$he necessities of those by whose distress it is excited in his breast, 
These deeds are the best evidence of its sincerity : without these, when 
they may be conveniently performed, all looks, gestures, and whining^ 
Of compassion, are but the hypocritical arts of avarice, or of 
pbduracy, qr of insensibility, to screen themselves from deserved con¬ 
tempt and hatred, 

„ My Brethren and fellow Christians, I trust you will never give thp 
^pnsorious and malicious part of the world the pleasure of reproaching 
you.with an. ostentatious appearance of Brotherly Love, while your 
hearts are strangers to that tender and generous affection. v You are 
$tMT*ounded with objects who were either born to affliction, or reduced 
to that state by the hand of Providence, both in order to train then* 
up.to divine patience and submission, and to afford exercise to your 
humanity, by whiph it may be strengthened and increased, Do not, 
therefore, gender that part of the design of God ineffectual, in which 
you are concerned yourselves, lest he reduce you, in his indignation, 
that wretchedness from which you will not contribute to deliver your 
neighbours, who, in the moving eloquence of woe, are imploring your 
pity and assistance. You are bound to charity in all its branches, not 
only by the candid obligations of Free Masonry, but by the sacred and 
divjiiie law of Christianity : you are bound to it by all the soft and ge¬ 
nerous feelings of your own hearts. In every part of your conduct* 
then, shpw yours^ves Free Masons indeed ; and, what is of infinitely 
greater consequence* and includes at the. same time the character of a 
Frep Mason, shew yourselves Chrstians, shew yourselves the sincera 
•flUftples of Jesus Christ, 1 whose brotherly and Redeeming Love for 
you carried him willingly through all the miseries of a persecuting 
ftorid* through the agonies of the most disgraceful and torturoqs 
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death: shew yourselves also worthy of your reason, and of those ami¬ 
able feelings of compassion by which God has given you so noble *hi£> 
so strong a resemblance to himself. Think upon the great, and ihe 
greater that it is the unmerited, goodness of Almighty God towards 
yourselves, in giving and continuing you in your present health, and 
understanding, by which you are enabled to preserve or acquiire and 
enjoy a certain portion of the pleasures and conveniences of thisdife. 
Turn your thoughts on the other hand to the numbers of your felicffr- 
creatures, who, as deserving as ourselves of a better fate, are at this 
very hour in the utmost distress, from the loss or perfidy of friends j* 
from the base attempts or success of malice against their charafike!rs»$' 
Of from age, poverty, disease and misfortune. Let no selfish con-' 
sideration step in between your humanity and the palpitating hopes of 
so many unhappy creatures, whose doleful cries, or more affecting 
silence, implore your commiseration and assistance. Shut not youreartr 
against the groans of the afflicted; lock not up your heart against their 
sorrows; act towards them in that kind, gentle, and tender manner/ 
in which you would wish to be treated yourself in their painful situation. 
Mingle your tears with theirs who lament the loss of their dear friends/ 
and by a .generous indignation enter into, and moderate the resent¬ 
ment of those, whose hearts a pretended and treacherous friendship 
tortures with anguish. Reflect how miserable they are, who, desti-* 
tute of every earthly comfort, lie stretched on the bed of languishing, 
wishing but for a small pittance of those comforts that you enjoy, to 
support their spirits under affliction. Consider that you shall* re¬ 
ceive these mercies in return from the Lord, which your compassion 
bestows upon the poor: let the love of God be shed abroad in ybu* 1 
hearts, and stream thence in kind generous offices towards your felkttv- 
creatures. Be of one mind, having compassion one of another; loVfc 
as brethren; be affable ; be courteous; and, like your blessed Saviour, 
be touched with a feeling of the infirmities to which your brethrenate 
subject. In all their afflictions, be ye afflicted; be ready to distribute/ 
and willing to communicate to their necessities, knowing that ye 1 UHfc 
yet in the body, and liable to the same evils, under which they are 
now labouring. For, assure yourselves, that he who loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, connot love God whom he hath not see**$ 
and that he who loveth not his brother is not of God. Inawefrd, 
pure and undefiled Free Masonry, as well as religion before God and 
the Father, is to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to comfort tbo 
distressed, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction/ 
to keep yourselves unspotted from the world. If you feel that Bro¬ 
therly Love which flows from'the love of God, you will compassion-r 
ate the distresses even of those whom, on account of their ihaftcfc, 
you cannot but disapprove of and dislike. Your hatred too of the 
wicked One, will prompt you, by every way in your power; to res^ 
cue those from his slavery whom he has taken captive, and tottflfcofce 
thenL to the freedom of the sons of Gpd. It will grieve you 
that any person, formed for celestial bliss, should fail into dtp gulf of 
misery,^nd be,fpr pve* lpst* *U’* 
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Sttck» my Brethren, such, my fellow-Christians, are the eiFects of 
Brotherly Love; and would to God I could so forcibly recommend 
them, as to make you all conspire in producing them ! 

Since the effects of Brotherly Love are so amiable in themselves, and 
so advantageous to society, it may be worth while to consider the 
means by which we may become the proper objects of this love. And 
this is what was to be the subject of the last head of this discourse. 

What has been said on the foregoing head, will reduce what I have 
to say on this one to a very narrow compass. Since, as it has been 
already shewn, we love God because he exercises his infinite power and 
wisdom by the most diffusive benevolence ; and since we love our fel¬ 
low-creatures, on account of their resemblance to him in sanctity and 
goodness, it is plain, that these excellencies for which we lore God, 
and the more, worthy part of mankind, will excite the more worthy 
pari of mankind to love us if we possess them. In order then, Chris¬ 
tians, to become the proper objects of Brotherly Love you are careful¬ 
ly to study, and assiduously to practice religion. You must endea¬ 
vour to acquire becoming notions of God, and of that worship which 
is. most agreeable to him, as they are clearly laid down, not in any 
human composition whatever, how highly soever it may be authorized 
by human wisdom and power, but in the infallibility of the Holy 
Scriptures. Without having your minds enlightened with the know¬ 
ledge of God, your religious services will be paid only in public, 
where they must be considered as dull, languid, chearless, unmeaning 
imitations of those around you; mere formalities, in which, for the 
sake erf fashion, you draw near to God with your lips, while your' 
hearts are engaged in the business, or wantoning among the pleasures 
of the world. The opposite vices to piety you must diligently avoid. 
These are a contempt or neglect of the sacraments; the prophanation of 
the sabbath j and customary cursing and swearing. As to the last men¬ 
tioned vice, it is truly astonishing how people of understanding can 
reconcile themselves to it. They well know it to be a breach of their 
country’s laws, which it is undoubtedly their duty to support to their 
utmost power; they well know it to be an irreverent and impious use 
of that amiable and awful name which they ought to love and adore. 
They have no apologv to make for this practice, so contrary to religion 
and common sense, the great distinctions of human nature, but the im¬ 
petuosity of anger, or silliness of vanity, which are its dishonour: 
For, it is not in their power to alledge there is a passion implanted in 
their minds, of which in anv degree common swearing is the direct and 
peculiar object. To defend themselves, by urging they never commit 
this vice butwhen they are provoked into ah immoderate fit of passion, is 
absurd; for an immoderate fit of passion is a vice, and can never alleviate 
the guilt of another; and, surely, it must be but a verv low gratifica¬ 
tion of a very low vanity. If they believe in a God, they must indeed 
have very dishonourable notions of him, if they imagine him always 
ready to execute the dire imprecations which on every slight occa¬ 
sion they pour out against their neighbours: and, if they would be 
thought men, they certainly give but a very small proof of their, hu-' 
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inanity, 'when they pray for the damnation of those around thtfm. ‘ 
toon swearers may be both good Christians and good Free Masons ill 
theory, bat in practice they are downright fools and madmen. 

Farther, in order to become the proper objects of brotherly 
you mast be actuated yourselves by that amiable sentiment .of the' hu¬ 
man heart. Every passion and affection produce their like; angef, ‘for 
instance, produces anger ; hatred produces hatred ; generosity produ¬ 
ces generosity; mildness produces mildness; and brotherly love will 
produce brotherly love. If you want to be treated with liberality, 
tenderness and forbearance, by your Brethren, you must exhibit these? 
virtues in your own intercourse with them. For this purpose, acquirfe 
proper ideas of human society. Know, and act as if you were fully 
convinced, that the universe of intelligent creatures is one great family 
of which God himself is the kind Parent and Almighty Sovereign. 
Regard the whole human race as your brethren and sisters, to whom 
you are to do all the kind offices in your power, but whom you are to 
injure on no account whatever. Let your sense of justice rouse your 
indignation against the haughtiness and cruelty of oppression; let youjr 
candour guard you against the smooth and officious infirmities of the 
slanderer, who preys upon the reputations of his neighbours; let com¬ 
passion open your ears to the cries of the afflicted, and your hearts and 
hands to soften or relieve their woes. Be faithful in all your engage¬ 
ments and dealings ; harbour no^nalice or revenge in your breasts a- 
gainst your enemies; let honour and placability mark every step of 
your behaviour. By steadily observing this humane,, just, and can¬ 
did form of conduct, you will undoubtedly become the objects of Bro¬ 
therly Love to all good men about you, and he honoured with the envy 
or hatred of the bad. Such a conduct opens and penetrates every 
Heart. Goodness is quite irresistible: it softens, overpowers, and cap¬ 
tivates every social and amiable affection of the soul. While you are 
actuated by this principle, men will love and respect you as their iriendsy 
as their protectors and benefactors; your good endeavours and actions 
will return into your bosoms, always, by the pleasing approbati&n bf 
your own consciences, and, frequently, by the gratitude of those whoip 
you have benefited. 

Having now pointed out Piety and Benevolence as two great means 
of gaining Brotherly Love, give me leave to recommend to you a con¬ 
stant attention to the duties of sobriety, temperance, chastity, and 
moderation, which you allow to yourselves. As Christians, you are 
taught, my Brethren, to look upon yourselves as in the infancy of 
your existence while in this world, and destined to pass, by death, 
into a more perfect state, in which you are to enjoy the reward* pf 
virtue, or to suffer the punishments of vice, according as you are now 
Attached to the one or the other. You ought, therefore, to regard 
that share which your respective stations in life afford you of worjdjy 
pleasures and conveniences, as conferred on you by the divine good- 
lies** to soften your passage from earth to heaven, and not to coqgjtiigfe 
*. y»ut supreme happinesss, in which your hopes,are to terminate. J(ou 
see, then, that on this account, you ought not to render prespj* en¬ 
joyments criminal, by using them immoderately and unthankfully. 
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considering, that y<m may partake of them innocently, by moderation 
and by gratitude to the Author of every good and per fe ct gift. Bn* 
cess, you alt know, tends to weaken your understandings, to torment 
your bodies with diseases, to ruin your characters ^ and fortunes, and, 
at length, to end your lives, hated by God, and unlamented by men. 
Why need I give an instance? Your own experience of what passes in 
the world will furnish you with too many. Behold the sons of drunk* 
enness! Behold the votaries of impurity! In what does their joyous* 
ness, in what does their lust terminate ? Any person who has seem 
them the next morning after their forbidden gratifications, will not aafc 
for a solution of these auestions; the sight alone is nauseous and da* 
plorable, and it would fee an insult on human delicacy and cojnpasstanu 
to repeat the descriptions that have been given of their miserable con¬ 
ditions. The good things of life, enjoyed in this irrational manncft 
ceases to be blessings, and become curses. 

Thus, my Brethren, have 1 endeavoured to explain the principles 
and tendency of Free Masonr^. The subject is new, so far as I know, 
in the light and extent in which I have considcred'it. I may Jurat 
fallen into mistakes in treating it; these I humbly submit to your cor¬ 
rection. I shall consider myself under an obligation to any person 
who takes the trouble to point them out to me. 


CONTINUATION OP THI SUFFERINGS OF 


JOHN COUSTOS, FOR FREEMASONRY, 

IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 


[From Vol. I. Page SS3'] 


A T otir taking leave, he desired us to come together at the time 
appointed, to which we both agreed. The jeweller then made 
his report to the inquisitors, who ordered him to seize us, when we 
should retprn, about the diamond in question. 

Two days being elapsed, and my business not permitting me to ac¬ 
company Brother Mo uton, he went alone to the jeweller, to fetch the 
diamond, which was computed (as I before observed) to be worth a hun¬ 
dred pieces of gold. 

The first question the jeweller asked, after the usual compliments, 
was, ** Where is your friend Coustos ?** As this jeweller had before 
shown me some precious stones,' which he pretended I should go to 
work upon, Mr, Mo uton, imagining he was desirous of instantly put¬ 
ting them into my hands, replied, That I was gone to ’Cnange; and 
that if he thought proper, he would go and fetch me.” However, as 
*his Familiar and five subaltern officers of the Inquisition who were along 
with him were afraid of losing half their prey, they inveigled Mr* 
Mwvton into the back shop, upon pretence of asking his opinion coo* 
tuning certain rough diamonds. After several signs and words nad 
Yet., lb N 
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vpsed between them, the oldest of the company rising op, said, he 
kid something very particular to eommuniCatetoMr.MotiTON^ upon 
Which he took him behind a curtain, when, enquiring his name aridMftif- 
me, he told him that he was his prisoner in behalf of the J King. 
Being sensible that he had not committed any crime for which he feduid 
jttstly incur hb Portuguese Majesty’s displeasure, he gave up his sWbhl 
the moment it was demanded of him. Immediately several' ftrdsty *$!£ 
«trs of the Inquisition called Familiars, fell upon him to preVfent his 1 ^- 
capirrg. They then commanded him not to make the least noise, Xnd 
Began to search him. This being done, and finding he had no weapons, 
they asked whether he was desirous of knowing in whose name he had 
been seized?’ Mr. Mopton answering in the affirmative: <c We seize 
^*00,” said they, ** in the name of the Inquisition, and in its name- we 
Jbrbid you to speak, or murmur ever so little.’* Saying^ these words, 
4 door at the bottom of the jeweller’s shop, and which "looked into a 
narrow bye-lane, being opened, the prisoner, accompanied by aCom- 
missary of the Holy Office, was thrown into a small chaise, wherfe ; he 
Was so closely shut up (it being in the middle of the day about nfebn) 
that no one could see him. This precaution was used to prevent* his 
friends from getting the least information concerning his imprisonment, 
and consequently from using their endeavours to procure his liberty. 
Being come to the prison of the Inquisition, they threw him into a dun¬ 
geon, and there left him alone, without indulging him in the satisfaction 
tfhfey had promised, which was to let him speak, immediately on his 
arrival, 'tb*the president of the Holy Office, to know from him the rea¬ 
son of his detainer. On the contrary, they were so barbarous t6 Mr. 
Mo vton’s reputation, as to spread a report that he was gone off 4dth 
die diamond above-mentioned. But how greatly were every one 'of his 
friends surprized and shocked at this slander! As we all entertained 
the highest idea of his probity, none of us would give the least credit to 
diis vile report; whence we unanimously agreed, after duly weighing 
the matter, to go iri a body to the jeweller, who was the owner'of-the 
diamond, and offer him the full payment of it; firmly persuaded thatf ho- 
dung but the most fetal and unexpected accident could have made him 
disappear thus suddenly, without giving some of his* friends notice of^t; 
However, the jeweller refused our offer in the politest manner, nfcu- 
fing us at the same time, that the owner of the diamond was so wealthy 
a mail, that the loss of it would be but a trifle to him. But as Truth 
frequently breaks through all the veils with which falsehood emteaVourt 
to cloud her, this generosity in persons, to whom we were in a great 
measure strangers, jn^de us suspe& some iniquitous dark act; Out 
conjecture appeared but too well grounded, from the severe petsteCU- 
tion that was immediately raised against the Freemasons, I myself being 
Seized fotir*day$ after: Perhaps, I should have escaped their merciless 
bands, had I not been betrayed in the most barbarous manner by a Por^ 
tugueze friend of mine, as I supposed him to be,. and whom the Holy 
Office had ordered to watch me narrowly. This man seeing me in 4 
Coffea-hotrse, the 5th of March 1743, between nine and ten it bright, 
fv*&t*nd gave twice thereof to nine officers of the inquisition^ who 
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w$re lyfogln Ufait for me with a chaise near that place. X wa* in chef 
utmost confusion, when at my going out of the coffee-house with two 
friends, the above officers seized me only. Their pretence for this, wafa 
that, j had passed my word for the diamond which Mr. Mo u ton had 
run away with: That I must certainly be his accomplice, since I had 
engaged Ay friends to offer to pay for the diamond; all which, they 
adfied? I must have done with no other view than to conceal my villainy* 
It was to no purpose that I all edged a thousand things in my ownfus* 
tifowionu Immediately the wretches took away my sword, handcuffed 
me> forced me into a chaise drawn by two mules, and in this conditioi} 
W4& I hurried away to the prison of tne Inquisition. But, spite of these 
severities, and their commanding me not to open my lips, I called 
aloud to one of my friends (Mr. Richards) who had Been at the 
coffee-house with me, and was also a Freemason, conjuring him,to give 
.notice to all the rest of our Brethren and friends, of my being seized by 
command of the Holy Office, ip order that they might avoid the mis- 
fortune which had befallen me, by going voluntarily to the Inquisitor* 
and accusing themselves. I must take notice, th*t the Inquisitors very 
seldom cause a person to be seized .in broad day-light, except they are 
almost sure that he will make no noise nor resistance. This is a cir¬ 
cumstance they observe very stridtly, as is evident from the manner iq 
which, they seized Brother Mo uton. 

. ether, they frequently make use of the King’s name and authority 
on these , occasions to seize and disarm the pretended criminal, who 1$ 
afraid to disobey the orders he hears pronounced. But as darkness be¬ 
friends deeds of villainy, the Inquisitors, for this reason, usually cause; 
thefe vfetims to be secured in the night. The Portuguese, mi many 
foreigners, are so apprehensive of the sinister accidents which often hap 1 
pen aj. Lisbon in the night, especially to persons who venture out alone* 
that few are found in the.streets of this city at a late hour. I imagined 
tnysejfjso secure in the company of my friends, that I should not have 
be$n afraid of resisting the officers in question, had the former sent mt 
their assistance. But, unhappily for me, they were struck with suph ft 
sudden panic, that every one of them fled, leaving me to the mercy 
of nine wretches who fell upon me in an instant. They then forced vm 
to the. prison of the Inquisition, where 1 was delivered up to one of the 
officers of tfos pretended holy place. This officer presently calling four 
of the guard, these took me to an apartment, till such time as notice 
should dc given to the president of my being caught in their share, 
A .-little after the above-mentioned officer coming again, bid the guard 
search me, and take away all the gold, silver, papers, knives, seissars* 
buckles, &c. I might have about me. They then led me to a lonely 
dungeon, expressly forbidding me to speak loud, or knock at the walbtf 
but that in case I wanted ,$ny thing, to beat against the door wi,th A 
padlock that hung on the outward door, and which ! could reach, bf 
my am through the iron grates, 

was them that, struck, with all the howors of a place, of which l 
had hpurd and read such baleful descriptions, X plunged At once into 
the blackest melancholy,- especially when X reflected on the dire const* 

N z 
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.quenees , with which ray confinement might retfy pdsstbly-be’^t^ 
'^JpndefL # •• • -y^* 

,^ f Lp»3fied a whole day arid two nights in these terrors, Which 
more-difficult to describe, as they were heightened at every‘Httle^feii*^ 
val by die complaints, the dismal cries, and hollow’ groans (echoing 
. through this dreadful mansion) of several other prisoners, Jny fcel&h- 
' tipur§ ; and which the solemn silence of the night ihade infinltctyttwe 
. At this present it appeared tome that time had lost alimp- 

. tlon ? auct these threescore hours seemed as so many years. - " 

'* 1 [To be continued.] 
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Essay V. .■ " Ycyages to Iceland, Greenland> \ 3 c< . 

.TOROM the voyages to Greenland there is a long chasm, tllf 1344, 
; - .IP • when we have an account.that one Macham, an Englishman, having 
, Stolen ft woman, with whom he was in love, and intended «o fly 1 with 
her into Spain, wa3 by a storm cast upon the island Madeira, in thirty- 
*Wq degrees of north latitude. Going ashore there with his mistress to 
. refresh her after the toil6 of the sea, the ship taking the opportimity of 
Avourable gale sailed away leaving them behind. The lady soon 
died for-grief \>f being left in that desolate island; and Macham, with 
, fwhat companions he had, erected a little chapel and hermitage, ntider 
.. ahe invocation of the name of Jesus, to bury her. This done, theycontri* 

* wesAa boat made of one single tree, in which they got over to the coast of 
.. Africa, where they were taken by the Moors, and presented no their 
.. king for thefarityof the accident. He, for the same reason, *seht them 
to the king of Castile, where, giving an account of wHatltad befallen 
. 4hsn>, it moved to venture out in search of this isiatid.' This ^ory 
'fyp find in Hakluyt, vq 1 ? II. page 1, where he quotes Anthony Galvan 
, ft- Portuguese author* for it ; and D. 4 ntonio Wanoel in his wbrks; 
ftmong his Epanaforas, has one on this particular subject,* which he 
palls Epan< fora Amorosa. Upon this information, as was said; several 
adventurers wentout, but to no effect that We canhear of, till 41*16 ^348 
when John Betancourt, a Frenchman, obtained a grant of king John 
the fecond, of Castile, and went to conquer the'Canary islands, long 
before discovered, and made ilwrself master of £ve of then*, but could 
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got subdue the two greatest, as most populous and best defended. 
These were afterwards subdued by king Ferdinand, as may be seen in 
JMartana, lib. ,}6« p. 29. These were small beginnings, and out of re- 
.course; next follow the gradual discoveries made by the Portu- 
; which may be said to have been the groundwork of all the en¬ 

duing navigations, which happened in this manner. King John, of 
Portugal, enjoying peace at home after his wars with Castile, was 
persuaded by his sons to undertake the conquest of Ceuta oh the Affi- 
shore. Prince Henry, his fifth son, .accompanied him in his ex¬ 
pedition, and at his return home brought with him a strong inclina¬ 
tion to discover new seas and lands, and the more on account of the in¬ 
formation he had received from several Moors concerning the coasts of 
‘Africa to the southward, which were as yet unknown to. Europeans, 
who never pretended to venture beyond Cape Nao> which had therefore 
this name given it, signifying, in Portuguese, No; to imply there was 
no sailing further ; and the reason was, because the Cape running far 
out into the sea, caused it to break and appear dangerous ; and they, 
as yef not daring to venture too far from land, were ignorant that by 
keeping off to sea'they should avoid that danger. 

In 1360, Nicholas de Linna, or of Linn, a friar of Oxford who 
was an able astronomer, took a voyage with others into the most nor¬ 
thern inlands of the world ; where leaving his company, he travelled 
alone, and made draughts of all those northern parts, which at his re* 
turn he presented to king Edward III. This Friar made five voy¬ 
ages into those parts: for this he quotes Gerardus Mercator, and Mr. 
John Dee, Hakluyt, p. 132. And this, though it is not thepe mentioned, 

. being sixty years after the discovery of the compass, we may look 
.Upon as one of the-first trials of this nature made upon the security of 
ijie magnetical direction in those northern seas. Yet after this, for 
many years, we find ho other discovery attempted this way, but rather 
. all. such enterprises seemed to be wholly laid aside. 

Aimp. 1380, one Nicholo, of the noble Venetian family of Zeno, 
Jittefi out a ship, and sailed through the streights gf Gibraltar to the 
. porthward, awd was driven by a storm on the coast of Friesland, where 
be. was shipwrecked, and entered into the service of Zechone, a prince 
r . of Portland, small islands so called, which lay south of Friesland. -By 
(Nicholo’s invitation, his brother Antonio Zeno joined him. Nicholo 
. Ucnt on a voyage of discovery, and fell in with a part of Greenland: 
dying soon after, Antonio was also employed on discoveries of a 
certain place to the westward, on which some fishermen had been 
wrecked- twenty-six years ago, called Estotil^nd* 

,, .; Many h£ve supposed these relations to be fabulous, as the names 
of countries mentioned therein are no longer to be met with. But Mr. 
foster, in his account qf voyages apd discoveries in the north, supposes 
b to be true j and that the places tuey visited were the Orkneys, -Shew 
4 Jand* Faro* and tIje YS^stern Islands. ' 1 

., ' « [Tff he continued.] 
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PROPRIETY OF MAKING A WILL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
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O F all the duties incumbent on men to perform as members of socie¬ 
ty, I can scarcely name one in which they err more egregipusiy ? 
than In the disposal of their property by will. From the great rtuitfbe* 
absurd wills, that are every day produced at the Bank and othdjr 
ptfblic dfiices, for the transfer of testamentary property, one Would' &e 
tempted to imagine that, besides the sentence c to die/ there \y2sja 
thftie Appointed for all men to play the fool, and contradict eYeryopf-' 
triOn Of their wisdom or common sense, which had been formed during 
* theh* lives, fh most nations men enjoy, as a sacred right, the privilege* 
of disposing of their property by will; and it is very singular thatVlfcii 
of acknowledged or supposed good understanding, should do s6 muclj 
to bring into disrepute a privilege, which the common consent of the 
jfoblic has folly recognized ; yet thitf they do in various ways. 

' t)f Wills property made, it is not necessary here to speak: of thosife 
wkkfh comd’trftder another description, there al e several kinds. There' 
art* CMiel wills and whimsical ones. In the first, a total disregard Is 

K ‘ * to the obligations of kindred, affection, and merit: a family that 
lfaed ffc splendour, and who consider themselves as in part hefts 
to the continuation of it, are left very often destitute of the necessa¬ 
ries of life, ahd very ill provided with any means, or resources, to, 
enable them to support such a reverse of fortune, or to re-enter the 
world in a different character from that in which they appeared before/ 
In whimsical wills we find that property, which might have been ute. 
folly extended among the circles of industry and indigence, left entire-' 
!y tO'sOme worthless, and perhaps to some inanimate object: a dog, 6V 
ft cat has often inherited what would have assisted a distressed family, 
Rnd sums have been left to erect monuments, which perpetuated the 
vanity of those on whom they could confer no fame. > * . 

But when we consider the nature of wills, in which cruel, unjust, and 
vtflimseial or absurd divisions of property are made, a question very # 
maturally arises; how can all this be reconciled with the vanity of 
mankind, and with their desire to obtain and perpetuate f good report 
afooftg their follow creatures ? < Is it not strange, that a man who had 
Hffe so demeaned fiimself as to obtain (what surely it is the , 
wi#ht>f most Inen to obtain) the character of a just, kind, arid wise ^ 
mbfobOr of society; I say, is it not strange that such a man should at; ^ 
oftOe. with a few strokes of his pen, destroy all this reputation, an£ 
cancel every obligation which his friends or his fellow citizens owed to 
hJW? That a miser should leave his possessions to build an hospital, . 
Of'"a'Wicked'man to found a religious seminary, are things not to fee ' 
w&ufcttd at. The former may have\thought that he can do more good’* 
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by one great act of munificence, than by die usual mode of periodic*! 
or casuid charity; and the latter may Imagine, that if the fast of his 
actions demonstrate ^ regard for the interests of piety, his former fail¬ 
ings may be buried with him. But when we find a man, who hat en¬ 
joyed an excellent reputation for justice, affection, generosity, and 
wisdom, make such a will as is not consistent with any of the sequa- 
lities, nor even with common sense, we must acknowledge ourselves to 
be at a loss how to reconcile his latter with his former conduct, upon 
ax\y known principles which usually guide mankind* * r 

In such cases, indeed, it may be said, and perhaps it it all that cad' 
Be said, that these men have delayed the writing of their wills to a pe* 
r;od when the anguish of a sick bed impaired their memories end 
their intellects. It is not certainly easy to suppose that any man, in 
the full possession of reason, would stab his rtputatien any more thaahU- 
person. But the fact, in whatever manner it may be accounted for, is 
not to be denied ; nor will it, indeed, be disputed by any person whoso 
possession puts it in his way to see many, and who will often ace much: 
that .he may wonder at without being able to resolve. 

The privilege of making a will, however grosly absurd, is perhaps* 
the very last of which he would consent to be deprived., Custom is 
second nature; it wopld not be possible to persuade a man that he 
has not a natural right to bequeath his property, because it . is a right 
which he knows his ancestors have enjoyed time immemorial. Black- 
stone informs us, that when property came to be vested in individuals. 
by the right of occupancy, it became necessary for the peace of society 
that this occupancy should be continued, not only in the present poe- 
sessor, but in those persons to whom he should think proper to transfer 
it | and this first introduced the practice of alienations and gifts; but 
if we were restricted to those, the privilege would still be imperfect; for 
upon the death of the occupier, afi his goods would again become com¬ 
mon* and create an infinite variety of strife and contention. .The law* 
of very many societies has therefore given to the proprietor a right of 
continuing his property after his death, in such persons as he shall 
name 5 and in defect of such appointment or nomination, or where no 
nomination is permitted, the law of every society has directed the goods 
to be vested in certain particular individuals, exclusive of all other per¬ 
sons. . In England, as the same author observes, this power of be¬ 
queathing is coeval with the first rudiments of the law; for we have no 
traces or memorials of any time when it did not exist. 

$nch is the law upon this subject, and we know that scarcely any . 
crime is more severely punished in the civil courts, than any departure . 
from the will of a testator. Guarded, therefore, as this privilege is, . 
by express laws, and considered as sacred by public opinion, it w la¬ 
mentable that it should be so often exercised to prove the wickedftM - 
or imbecility of our natures; that it should be attended to,only whej* 
attention cannot be commanded, and that it should be neglected evei* 
by those, who, from a thousand motives, might be supposed Interested 
in its being well and duly executed. These evik appear to me r tq 
irise from two causes, though perhaps it is not ^necessary t$ 
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them distinctly—I mean, either putting off the making bf a will to ft 
distant and inconvenient period, or neglecting it altogether; the lat- 
t er perhaps sometimes is intentional, as. in the case of a person who 
thinks he ought not to violate an imprudent promise in behalf of some 
one, which would injure his heirs at law—but more often this proceeds 
from the first cause, a perpetual delay and backwardness to perform the 
most simple and easy act of human obligation. 

It is not easy to account for this backwardness in men of sense, for 
all the reasons assigned to excuse it are not very consistent with com¬ 
mon sense. A man who is entitled, in any moderate degree, to the 
epithet of *wift 9 will not surely think that when he signs his will, he 
signs his death-warrant, or that the undertaker must of necessity follow 
the lawyer. In fact it would be foolish to delay the making a will 
even if this were the case, but surely that man’s mind must have little 
fortitude, and less religion, who can at stated times think on death 
with composure, as that which is appointed for all men, and which he 
can neither retard nor accelerate. 

But every thing must be subordinate to duty. If the thought of 
death be a pain, it must be submitted to, because that which suggested 
it is an obligation binding on all men who are nossessed of property, 
and much more on those who have families, and who' are engaged in 
the connexions of business. Could any man of sense, who died with¬ 
out a will, return to see his family almost beggared, his children scat¬ 
tered on the wide world, his business embarrassed so as to be worth 
nothing, how much would he be shocked to think that all this con¬ 
fusion arose from his neglecting so sirfiple an operation as a will } 
Would not such a man blush to find his memory despised, and perhaps 
execrated, for neglecting to do what, if he considered a trifle, ought 
the more readily to have been done, but what, considered as the 
means of avoiding much distress and confusion, it was criminal to leave 
undone ?. 

One case there is, which, I firmly believe, has prevented some men 
from making a will. It is not very honourable to human nature that 
such a cause should exist, but they who have oppprtunities of knowing 
that it does exist, will not object to a truth, though an unwelcome one, 
I attribute the reluctance which worldly and avaricious men entertain 
against a will, to that extreme aversion they have to the very idea of 
parting with their property. As their enjoyment of wealth is not in 
spending, but in hoarding, and is consequently a passion which brick- 
dust might gratify if it were a$ scarce as gold-dust, it must be supposed 
that the imaginary parting with their wealth will afflict them in pro¬ 
portion to the ecstasies that arise from their imaginary enjoyments. 
The miser who shows me his gold, has not much more enjoyment of it 
than 1 have ; the bright metal affects my eyes just as much as his : the. 
employment of the wealth belongs to neither of us* I cannot touch, 
it without suffering punishment; and he cannot without suffering pain, 
J repeat it, that I am persuaded such a man will feel so much from ther 
idea of parting with his wealth, that he cannot sit down to give it away 
with ius own hand* I know not even whether 4 miser be not such a 
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momter, ai to calculate the possibility of taking it with him, but I« 
know that he is often fool enough to lament that he must; leave it, 
behind him. - 

If the leaking, of a will is not to be deferred to a late period, at what* 
time is it to be performed i This question is v not necessary to be an-, 
swered, after what ,1 have already presumed to advance on the sub- * 
ject. If any man knows exactly when he is to die, he may defer it to ; 
that, period; but as * of that day and hour knoweth no man,’ we mmt. 
be content to prepare for whatever may happen.Sickness has its pangs, its * 
alienations of mind; and old age lias its cares and its forgetfulness: These 
are not the times when a man of sense would hazard blunders and errors. 
in a matter that concerns his dearest relatives and his reputation. I, 
will not enquire how far death-bed repentance is accepted ; but I hope • 
it is less matter of dispute than death-bed testaments. If indeed mak¬ 
ing of a will be deferred until that period, it had better be done then, 
but it will rarely be done satisfactorily ;it will rarely include or exclude, 
what it ought ;, very little indeed ought to be left to that awfulcrisis.. 
Our. intellects.are not perfect in • * the time of tribulation.' We cannot, 
think of. the! world at * the hour of death.' 

. The cqnfusion and.unhappiness which arise to survivors from the neg¬ 
lect of a will, or from the making of one when the testator cannot; 
posaibly recollect his. Obligations or his engagements, need not demand 
many words. We observe something of the kind ev.ery day. One thing,, 
however, it is worthwhile to dwell upon more particularly. It has often; 
been a custom with persons, of wealth and substance to adopt, and.* 
consider as their own child, some poor orphan or friendless young per¬ 
son, whom tl)ey_ educate in a manner suitable to their own fortune/ 
These adopted children naturally adopt the ideas of the situation in, 
which they are brought up; they look upon themselves as the heirs of 
those who have adopted them, and are considered in the same light by, 
the world. At.length, the patron or patroness dies, without a will /, 
and the heirs at. law take possession of all. The orphan, if not imrne-, 
diately turned out of doors, finds his or her situation too irksome to re¬ 
main longer in a place, where they are degraded to the rank perhaps* 
pf a menial servant; and with the education, accomplishments, and; 
ideas of genteel life, they sink into the helpless lot of those ‘ who can-* 
not work, and ;to beg they are ashamed.' 

This is city* bad effect of intestate property, and in my opinion that, 
which, of all others, blackens the memory of the deceased. I know, 
no critne greater than that of him, who promotes an orphan to a rank; 
of independence, takes him from where lie might have been trained 
up to industry and usefulness, and yet does not, front the first, provide 
that HO accident shall deprive hint of the rank tq which he has been 
raised. It is in fact, though perhaps without the. evil intention, strew-) 
ing the. path to a precipice with roses. Such dependents, educated in 
high life, only to be consigned to poverty which they cannot avert, 
and shame which they cannot encounter, have reason, it is 10 be feared, 

|o ciijrse tjiat qiistaken benevolence widen drew them from the happy 
mansions of industry and frugality, where they might have been useful 

, Vqu II. _ .. P . . . . * 
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and virtuous in their situations, and have had no hopes or fears to en~ 
counter from the smiles or ffowns of ,the world. 

It may be said —‘ This is too severe 5 those benefactors meant to 
have left to their adopted children as they would to their own, had 
they not been suddently cut dff before a will could be made/—But if 
we consider what a serious thing is the temporal, and perhaps eternal 
happiness of a child educated and deserted as I have stated* 1 fear that 
ouf indignation will not be abated by this excuse. In the first place, it io 
great folly to take a child from a life of useful industry; and in the second 
place, it is great wickednes sto educate any children with ideas of high 
life, even if we could realize them, and with hopes 6 f great wealth* 
even if we could gratify them. He is the best benefactor to orphans^ 
who places them in situations where they can provide for thcjnsehneay 
md who teaches them the value of wealth, not by the profusion* bats 
by the acquirement of it. But to educate children in splendid idleness 
god useless accomplishments can never be atoned for, unless an umse»> 
diate provision be made for them, and nothuy* be left to accident* . h 
conclude this part of my subject with repeating, that the man who iw 
sUth circumstances neglects to secure his promised provision for hie 
adopted children, is guilty of a crime connected wkh every thing mw 
thinking, ungenerous, and absurd. - t * 

I have, perhaps, extended this letter too far; but I wot uawiHaBgrfai 
divide the subject, and I have written so much, because I do not recottete 
tohave seen the subject professedly treated. After what I have advanced? 
very little is necessary to demonstrate that it is of great importances * 
< I have said nothing yet of the embarrassments arising froniMieiiiar 
bfeitfg written in a confused manner. Whoever is in the least acquaint¬ 
ed With law proceedings must know that errors and confused arrange-, 
xnents in wills furnish a rich harvest to the gentleman of the long 
rtbe. Much of this unquestionably proceeds from the cause I halve 
already insisted upon, namely, the delaying the duty until we arw 
sick, and, must call in the assistance of those who may deceive on, 
tfntil We are old and cannot recollect our various obligations, and until 
Wfe are fretful, and cancel the good sense and discretion of a whole lifo. 
by the spleen of a moment. These are considerations which I trust 
will have their weight. 

I might add something, perhaps, in proof of the necessity of .aw. 
*arly will, from the security with which certain persons chuse to con'* 
duct tjieir affairs. A circumstance occurred very lately, which place® 
this argument in a striking point of view. I allude to the act of. 
parliament, which compelled the Bank to render up to the public the 
tffcctaimed money in their hands, 

One other argument only may be advanced. Although in the case. 
of 4 person dying intestate, the law provides him witn heirs, itae: 
tery seldom that the distribution of property in this way is consist*' 
entwifh justfoi, far less with the intentions of the deceased,.hadJhe 
been wise enough to provide a will; for the law lays down a certain pos* 
aitfVd succession which must apply to all cases alike, and cannon few 
guidedrby any^rndWitomlcifoumstances, ~ r ?:;*!*, 

1 <w>, Sir, your most obedient-servant, TESTAMEN't'ARIUS. 
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I N the Winter of 1768, his fetcomcdy called “ False Delicacy”*!^ 
ripcared at Drury-l*«eTheatre, and notwithstanding many of the pern 
feaunepwere sdli smarting under the lash,ofhis If Thespis,” they forgo* 
tbcixi injuries upon this occasion, and his Dramatis Personae boasted th# 
tet names in -the house, such as King, Holland, Mrs, Barry, Sec, &c. e 
✓.'The saccess of this comedy was very considerable; and it is but fain 
tofsiry, it made its . way to public approbation entirely front its own i$rs„ 
tfrinsk merit. Some favourable allusions to the superiority of English, 
wreo.fereigikiedvcatuta in the second act caught John Bull’s attention 
and from that to the dropping of the curtain, it was almost one ufttemifo 
ted seem** of applause. 

Kelly’s friends anticipated the success of this piece, by ordering ajfc 
handsotaer supper at the. Globe Tavern on the same night, to receive 
tixeiriitdej Bayes dn all his dramatic splendour. The party consisted o£ 
near ammnty people, composed of authors, booksellers, and the neighs 
* bwsring tradesmen, who, from attachment, flattery, or ignorance, pourp^ 
out one continued stream ofad elation; “ it was,” in their opinion,“ the 
beat -.fast comedy ever produced”—“ The author was a laeaven-borjjt* 
genius, and he was destined by his pen to reclaim the former iramorfc* 
lima of the staged* " ■ ^ 

* For all these Keliy teemed by his obeisance €€ to steal aU humjdityft 
from heaven.” He th inked them for their flattering opinion of hi*t 
poor abilities—that he claimed little more than the merit of industry* 
aacfc that if,, by a pursuit in this line, he coukl obtain a decent livelihood/ 
for a deserving wife and a young family his highest wishes would. bOr 
oampleaely gratified. • 

When Cibber tells us, that on the circumstance of his salary bfeingy 
raised in conscience of his merit from fifteen to twenty shillings per 
week, he compared the state of his own mind to that, of Alexander the* 
Gamut- in the moment of his greatest victory, what must the state of o*uk 
Author’s mind be under this temporary glow oi faipe, when he consi-j 
defed iluuxjiix situation, a very few yeats. before, was that of an indigent, 
stay-maker, without friends, and without. cpuiiecuofliSi but tha.t now he, 
oould sce himself on the high-road to fame and independence, and sur- 
rounded by el number of respectable people, proud to own themselves hit,’ 
momest fitdeftdaaad supporter*. * / 

nop the groat and vainr^nwr atj&U KulaiafrUftce of&elf-saUsfap-, 
Uoo^ it is for the same feel .they are labouring* when they are aspiciagi 
afthnahsidbighot honours aj>d. rewards though .they often Jose A graat. 
part of its purity* from the meant ctey >mk*: am iifwrbfetuin theun . 

i,:z. .d.. 'dv . q- a 
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§p«ik impartially 6 f the merit* of this comedy, we must klkw it 
1U6 ftfcorisiderable share of praise; for though it boasts no origitiaiity tff 
.-character, or no very refined turn of thinking, it exhibits just vWws tf 
$utfian life, and shews the business of the drama with much pleasantry 
dttd effect. This praise we cannot deny to its intrinsic merit; but when 
we-consider it as the first efforts of an indigent young man, and with¬ 
out a regular education, unskilled in the range of character, and desti¬ 
tute of the means of keeping good company, where the manners of the 
$tage are best studied, we must raise the voice of culogium, and^jproi- 
fumnce it a very extraordinary performance. 1 ' 

• 1 Kelly Wa9 lucky too in some adventitious circumstances.*• The State 
JtfFthe times (for What reason we know not, except that great practical 
Mce requires a proportioned share of hypocrisy) was verging fusty set 
♦hat period, to* what is called sentimental comedy. The Belfes and 
'Beaux in the boxes not only shrunk from the least equivoque, or fetrong 
expression, no matter hOw tinctured with wit and character; but John 
Bull, the truant, afFected to grow delicate at the same time-all 
ithe'broad discriminating traits of comic humour were in a great degree 
toeglected, and sentiment alone filled up the mighty void. J - 

This was favourable to our Author's talents and opportunities; -Lit¬ 
tle versed in the polite circles Of life, and not much experienced flic 
knowledge of mankind, he drew for his balance principally on'th€ cir¬ 
culating libraries, and by the assistance of his own genius, accommo¬ 
dating to the taste and temper of the times, he furnished a play which 
*hen received unbounded applause, and which we even now tfciftk'd** 
serves a place in the stock-list of any well-regulated Theatre. ■ 1 ’ • * 

,f The profits of this comedy brought the Author above seven hundred 
pounds, besides a degree of fame that was very creditable to histaleotfc. 
In the Summer of the year it was brought out it was acted at most of'ttoe 
Country towns in Great Britain and Ireland. Nor was its reputation 
Confined to these dominions, it was translated into several of the modern 
-languages—into Portuguese at Lisbon, by command of the Marquis 4f 
Fombal—*and into French at Paris, by the celebrated Madame Ricoobo- 
‘fft—*in both- of which places it was received with uncommon success. • 
Poor Goldsmith, who could so little endure the English reputation of 
* False Delicacy," was ill prepared to enjoy its foreign honours. When 
'Re first heard of its being translated and played abroad, he would not 
believe it; but when the fact came out so strong as not to be discredited, 
ht comforted himself by saying/ “ It must be done for the purpose of 
exhibiting it at the booths of foreign fairs, for which it was well enough 
calculated." Goldsmith, however, had a more scholar-like revenge a 
few years afterwards as he himself, in a great degree, knocked down 
the whole of sentimental writers, by his comedy of “ She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer;" a comedy so distant from the then mode of writing, that in »**-. 
toy parti it leaned strongly to farce, but which catching the audience* in 
the natural state of their minds? reclaimed-thcm to the surest methed of 
"being pleased, viz. by their'feelings. 

‘ -In the year 1769 Kelly, with a laudable view to the security of 'seme 
profession which- might iv a> permanent support- to his family, entered, 
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iinudf asaMetnberof the Honourable. Society of the Middle Temple, 
where he. became very acceptable to the students of that Society by h 0 
good humour aiui conversational talents.—He likewise distinguished 
himself, during his apprenticeship to the law, by a speech in favour <tf 
Mtv Stephens, who was at that time well known by writing a pamphlet 
*5 On the Imprisonment for Debt,* 7 but for some reason or other was re¬ 
fused admittance to the Bar, notwithstanding he had performed all the 
psjevious requisites. Kelly spoke upon this subject with some force, 
and no inconsiderable degree of elocution, and when he drew towards 
the conclusion of his speech, thus expressed himself: 

. ** l have now run over the. several objections which have been stat¬ 
ist against this man’s admission to the Bar, and do not find one strong 
enough 'to warrant a petition to the Honourable the Benchers of th 5 
Society, for his exclusion. But perhaps his poverty may be the only 
objection.—-if this be his crime , I have doubly a fellow-feeling for hint# 
as*,;! am free to confess, few men have been more criminal in thif line' 
than, myse If—-indeed so much, that should it be remembered against 
me, l despair of ever enjoying the professional honours of the long 
robe.” 

- - . Jn 1770, Kelly brought out his. comedy of “ A Word to the Wise,** 
against which a strong'party was made on the first night of its repre¬ 
sentation, uhder an idea that the Author was concerned in writing for 
Government. So unjust.a persecution we never before were witnesses 
tgi and we trust, for the honour of the drama, as well as iiterature.in 
general* that popular zeal will never rise so high as to condemn any 
author unheard, whatever may be the turn of his political opinions. 

The history of this little transaction is somewhat curious.* The 
party determined to damn this piece assembled in the pit at an early 
hour, -and long before the beginning of the play “ gave dreadful note 
of preparation,” by various practices of their catcalls, &c. On 
the drawing up of the curtain open hostilities commenced, and con¬ 
tinued,. with very few intervals of peace, till the fourth Act, when 
some, little hitch arising in the developement of the plot, the malcofr? 
tenu began with redoubled fury, and from that to the close of the 
play the performance was little better. “ than inexplicable dumb* 
show.” 

», The comedy, most evidently not having a fair trial, was given oat 
for the-next night $ and though strong opposition was made to this 
by the avowed enemies of the Author, the. uninfluenced part of the au¬ 
dience insisted upon their right, and it was accordingly brought for¬ 
ward, < with an intent to be supported by all those, who were attached 
to the f»al freedom of the press. 

The opposition, however, rallied with redoubled, forces- They 
had not only a, formidable, phalanx in the pic and galleries,, bat their 
caase was insinuated into the boxes ; and when the play commenced, 
they shewed, such determination to act as well as hiss, that, after a con¬ 
flict of several hours, daring which, most of the peaceable part of the 
audience; lefewt-be; bouse, the comedy, by the Author’s desire, was 
.withdrawn^ anew piece given out for the ensuing night, -. 
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Of ifcfe daany minmuTPc^ practised in, Ae*damnation of this piece, 
two appeared so truly novel, and at the same time so effective, as ter 
deserve notice. The one -was a set of laughers, a body composed of 
about a dozen persons planted near the orchestra, who, upon a signal 
given by their leader* burst out into a horse-laugh of contempt. Th$ 
other was a set of yawners in the middle of the pit, who were aBbcrr 
die same number, and under the same discipline.' Between the(fce!r\*#jr 
corps the main enemy was not only much galled, but a number of non \ 
trail drawn in, as it was difficult for such to restrain their risible htcnU 
ties on so ridiculous and whimsical an occasion. 

“ All For the best,” however, was a proverb which ow Author 
felt the benefit of by the timdy retractation of his comedy- > if wojnajp^ 
judge from what could reach our ears the first and second night of its 
performance, it had little or no dramatic selection or character, 
so abounded with common-place sentiment, that, in all probability, ho 
would not have been much a gamer had it been left to its own> fitte* 
but, printing it by subscription, he drew the humanity of the public * 
to his side^-every uninfluenced person saw the injustice of driving to 
Author from the Stage, and wantonly robbing him and his fanwiy 
die fair produce of his talents. Subscriptions, on this accouast, became- 
proportionally liberal and extensive, and he cleared no 
whole, than the sum of eight hundred pounds, besides die profitsaif 
the sale after the general subscription was full. 

The fate of €4 The Word to the Wise” operated as -a hint to JLtklyr: 
on his next dramatic attempt, which was a tragedy, called * Ctanefe* ; 
tina.” He knew, by late experience, that if he introduced it to-the 
Stage under his own name, the same party who so unjusdy damned Ms 
**' Word to the Wise,” would have as little scruple on the present, on* 
easion ;—he therefore kept it a profound secret, and got it introduced 
mto the Green Room of Covent Garden, as the first production qf a 
young American Clergyman, who had not as yet arrived in England* ' 
His patron, Colman, and a few confidential friends, perhaps knew* 
the contrary, but this was the general report previous to the represen¬ 
tation, and under this report “ Clementina” came out or the boards oS 
Covent Garden, in the Spring of 1771. * o - 

From a patient hearing of this piece, we were enabled fully tap*, 
deride on its merits, which, considering it (as was then supposed) tte\- 
first effort of a young pen, might have some promise of greater petftc- . 
tion, but by no means had any sublime pretensions to “ purge the pas- ; 
siofls by terror and compassion.” Mrs, Yates performed the priumpplf 
character, but though she supported it with her usual talents; andtfia# \ 
the rest of the play was as strongly cast as the house would adafity it 
Kngri*ed out its nine, nights, and then was heard no more. v■ j 

Kelly, it is saidi got two hundred pounds for the copy money of thfi* 
tragedy previous to the publication, on no other stipulation thfu^tblfc 
of Its running nine nights. How he contrived to do this it is 
atoert, except that he privately confessed himselfto the purchaser ^ Ihot s 
author j and that the former risque*} such a sum on the credit of ? 2 

Delicacy,”; ' “ * ... . J.. > . -. k : - jc 

[ 7 i? be concluded in our next.] 
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' BXtRACT FROM AN 

£SSAY ON INSTINCT. 


tit 


tfydfby'Mr* William Smellu, before the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 

Tfc dTAbiY theories have bfcen invented with a view to explain the in-? 
Jjm stiaeri*© actions of animals, bat none of them have received the 
general approbation of philosophers. This want of success may be as-* 
cribcd to different causes; to want of attention to the general economy 
ami manners of animals.; to mistaken notions concerning the dignity of. 
bonoM nature: and above alt to the uniform endeavour of philosophers 
todktinjgmsh instinctive from rational motives. Our author endear 
mo to shew that no such distinction exists> and that the reasoning, 
fmtolty'banecessary remit of instinct. 

: He observes that the proper method of investigating subject© of thit 
kuid^ ia to toUoct and arrange the facts which have been discovered, 
and m consider whether these lead to any general cpnclusion He them 
exhibits examples—of pare instincts—of instincts that can accammo* ‘ 
ffarntbanidpees to particular situations—of such as art improvable by, 
experience and observation—and, lastly, he draws his conclusions. 

‘ instincts are meant, such as, independently of all instruction 

or experience, instantaneously produce certain actions; at when partL* 
GuhrobjfcCCs ate presented to animals, or when they are influenced by 
pecabot feelings* Such are in the human species, the instinct of sucking* 
whichis exerted by the infant, immediately after it’s birth; or the re- 
twctiim of she muscles by any painful stimulus. The love of light in 
exhibited by infants, even so early as the third day. The passion o£ 
friwwdiscoverable in a child at the age of two months. 

^Among inferior animals, there are numberless pure instincts. Ca~ 
terpbiaws shaken off a tree, in any direction, turn immediately to the 
vewk} and climb up. * Young birds open their mouths, not only onr, 
hearing their mother’s voice, but any other noise. Every speck© of , 
bird© deposits its eggs in the situation most proper for hatching it* 
young. Some species of animals look not to future wants ; others, as 
the bee and beaver, are endowed with an instinct that has the appear¬ 
ance of foresight. They construct and store their magazines/ Bees . 
attend and feed their queen; build cells of three different dimensions, 
for working bees, for drones, and for females; and the queen bee put© . 
each species into its appropriated ceil. They destroy all females but 
Q\it, lest the hive should be over-stocked. The different instincts of / 
the different species of bees, are also very remarkable. Equally sin*. . 
jjular are the wasp and ichneumon flies, which, although they do not 
fe*d on worms themselves, lay them up for their young. ^ . 

Birds build their nests of the same materials* although they inhabit, 
different climates; turn their eggs, that they may be equally heated ; # 
gefc& and ducks cover up their eggs, when they 4 uit their nests. SpiW" 
d^fyondrimny insects, when pat in tenor, counterfeit dd&th, m<X. whe* v 
the object of teawis removed, recover immediately-. 
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Of instincts that can accommodate themselves to particular ^hcum* 
stances, many instances may be given in the human species: but the** 
fall more particular under the third class. Thosfc animals are most 
perfect, whose sphere of knowledge extends-to the greatest number of 
objects. When interrupted in their oppera lions, they know howto re* 
lume their labour, and accomplish their purposes by different mean*. 
Some animals have no other powers bat those of extending and cojw 
tracting their bodies. Others pursue their prey with intelligence a© 4 . 
success. In Senegal the ostrich sits on her eggs in the night only, 
leaving them in the day to the heat of the sun; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the climate is colder, she sits on them day and night. Rah, 
bits, when domesticated, are not inclined to burrow. Bcos.augment 
the si2e of their cells when necessary. A wasp, in carrying out a dead 
Companion, if he finds it too heavy, cuts off the head, and carries it oat 
at twice. In countries infested with monkies, birds, which in other- 
countries build in trees, suspend their nests at the ends of slender 
twigs. A cat, when shut in a closet, has been known to open the latch 
with its paws. 

The third class are those which are improvable by experience. 

Our author thinks that the superiority of man over other animals 
seems to depend chiefly on the number of instincts with which he is en~* 
do wed. Traces of every instinct which he possesses arc discoverable 
in the brute creation, but no particular species enjoys the whole. i 
* Most human instincts receive improvement from experience and ob¬ 
servation, and are capable of a thousand modifications. One instinct 
counteracts and modifies another, and often extinguishes the original 
motive to action. Fear' is often counteracted by ambition or resent¬ 
ment. Anger by fear, shame, contempt, or compassion. 

Of modified, compounded, and extended instincts, there are many, 
examples. Devotion is an extension of the instinct of love to the author 
©f the universe. Superstition the instinct of fear, extended to imaginary 
objects. Hope is the instinct of love, directed to an improper object. 
In this manner all the modified, compounded, or extended passions may 
be traced back to their original instincts. 

The instincts of brutes is likewise improvable by experience, witness 
the dog, the horse, the elephant, &c. 

From these examples Mr. Smellie argues, that instinct is an original- 
quality of the mind, which in man, as well as in other animals, may be 
improved, modified, and extended by experience. 

Sensation implies (says he) a sentiment, principle, or mind. What* 
ever feels, therefore, is mind. Of course an animals are endowed with- 
mind. But the minds of animals have different powers, and tho^e 
powers arc oppressed by peculiar actions. The structure of their,bo¬ 
dies is addapted to the powers of their minds, and no mature animal at¬ 
tempts actions which nature has not enabled it to perform* This view 
Of instinct is simple; it removes every objection to the existence-of 
tnind in brutes, and unfolds all their actions, by referring them 
lives perfectly similar to those by which man is actuated. 

U perhaps a greater difference between the .megMtl pQWW. 9 ? 
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tninafc, 'ton between those of man jad the most Mgftcwx* 
femes; 

The notion that animal* are Machines is therefore too absurd to 
fk refethtfott. They possess, in scene degree, every faculty of the hm- 
taut fetal. Sensation, Memory, imagination, curiosity, cunning, && 
&e. are Ml discernible ia them. Every species has a languagb. Brutes, 
Without some portion of reason, could never make a proper use df 
their senses. But many animals are capable of balancing motives, 
which is a pretty high degree of reason. Young animals examine alt 
bbjects they meet; the first period of their lives seems dedicated to 
fttudy. Thus they gradually improve their faculties, and acquire a 
knowledge of the objects which surround them; and men whoi 
from peculiar circumstances, have been prevented from mingling 
with companions, are always aukward, cannot keep up their organ* 
with dexterity, and often continue ignorant of the most common 
objects during life. 


T H 8 

‘ ORIGIN OF LITERARY JOURNALS. 


r f the last century, it was a consolation, at least, for ail unsuccessful 
writer, that he fell insensibly iftto oblivion. If he committed the 
private folly of printing what no one would purchase, he had only to 
settle the matter with lus publisher: he was not arraigned at the public 
tribunal, as if he had committed a crime of magnitude. But, in those 
times, the nation was little addicted to the cultivation of letters: the 
writers were then few, and the readers were not many. When, at 
length, a taste for literature spread itself through the body of the 
people, vanity induced the inexperienced and the ignorant to aspire to 
literary honours. To oppose these inroads into the haunts of the muses, 
periodical criticism brandished its formidable weapon; and it was by 
the foil of others that our greatest genii have been taught to rise. 
Multifarious writing produced multifarious strictures ; and if the raya 
of criticism were not always of the strongest kind, yef so many con¬ 
tinually ^issuing formed a focus, which has enlightened those whose oc¬ 
cupations had otherwise never permitted them to judge on literary com¬ 
position. 

The origin of so many Literary Journals takes its birth in France. 
-Denis de Salo, ecclesiastical counsellor in the parliament of Paris, in¬ 
vented the scheme of a work of this kind ; on tnejoth of May 4663, 
appeared the first number of his Journal da Scavant. What is remark¬ 
able, he published his Essay in the name of the Sieur de Hedonville, 
who was his footman. One i$ led to suppose, by this circumstance, 
that he entertained but a faint hope of its success; or, perhaps, he 
thought that the scurrility of criticism might be sanctioned by its sup* 
posed author* The work, however, met with so favourable a reception 

V0jk.11. ? 
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that Sailo had the satisfaction of seeing it* in the next year, unita^e 4 
throughout Europe; and his journal, at the same time, translated into 
various languages. But, as most authors lay themselves too open to 
the severe .*muc, the animadversions of Salio .were given with «k>h * 
malignity qf wit and asperity of criticism* that the Journal excited loud 
murmurs, and the most heart-moving complaints possible. Salio, af¬ 
ter having published only his third Journal, felt the irritated wasps Qf 
Jiterature thronging so thick about him* that he very gladly abdicated 
the throne of criticism. • 

« . The reign of his successor, Abbe Galloys—intimidated by the fat^ 
of Sallo*-was of a milder kind. He contented himself witbonly giving 
the titles of books, accompanied with extracts. Such a conduct was 
not offensive to their authors, and yet was not tmuseful to the public. . 
Ido not, however, mean to favour the idea, that this simple manner of 
noticing books is equal to sound and candid criticism. 

On the model or the Journal des Scavans were formed our Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions; with this difference, however, that they only 
notice objects of science, such as physics and mathematics. The Jour¬ 
nal of Leipsic, entitled Acta Eruditorum, appeared in 168under the ' 
conduct of the erudite Menkenids, professor in the university of that 
city* The famous Bayle undertook for Holland a similar work in 
1684; and his Nouvellesde la Republique de Lett res appeared the first of 
May in that year. This new Journal was every where well received ; 
and, deserved to be so, for never were criticisms given with greater : 
force* He possessed the art of comprising, in short extracts, eta 7 
juscest notion of a book, without adding any thing irrelevant’ or kir- - 
pertinent, Bayle discontinued this work in 1678, after having given . 
thirty-six volumes in 12120. Others continued it to 1710, when it-was/ 
finally closed. A Mr. de la Roch formed an English Journal, entitled ** 
Memoirs qf Literature, about the commencement of this century, ; 
which is well spoken of in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee. It-was after- * 
wards continued by Mr. Reid, under the title of the Present State of 
the Republic of Letters. He succeeded very well; but, being obli¬ 
ged to make a voyage to China, it interrupted his useful Labours. He 
Was succeeded by Messieurs Campbell and Webster ; but the last, for 
reasons of which I am ignorant, being dismissed, it was again resumed 
by Mr^ Campbell* This Journal does by no means rival our modern- 
Reviews. I do not perceive that the criticism is more valuable ; arid k 
certainly the entertainment is inferior. Our elder Journals seem only 
to notice a few of the best publications ; and this not with great anima¬ 
tion of sentiment, or elegance of diction. • 

Of our modern Journals it becomes me to speak with caution. It. 
is not treading on ashes still glowiug with latent fire, as Horace ex¬ 
presses it, but it is rushing through consuming flames. Let it be suf¬ 
ficient, that from their pages we acquire a rich fund of critical pt>- 
'servations; and by them are taught something of the delicacy of taste, 
and something of the ardour of genius. * 
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■ . LETTER 

FROM THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, TO HER BROTHER EDWARD THE 

MXTH. 

An OiiGiNAL MS, 


L IKE the rich man, that daily gatbereth riches to riches, and to 

pne tag of money layeth a great sort, till it come to infinite/ so 
ra^thmks your Majesty not being sufficed with the many benefits an<| 
gentleness shewed to me afore this time, doth nuw increase them, in. 
asking and desiring, where yon may bid and command, requiring * 
thing not worthy the desiring for itself, but made worthy for yotur 
Highness request$ my picture, I mean, in which, if the inward good 
mind towards your Grace might as well be declared, as the outward 
face and countenance shall be seen, I would not have taried the corny 
mandiuent but present it, nor have been the last to grant, but$he first; 
tooffer it > for the face I grant I well might blush to offer, but the mind 
I shall neyer be ashamed to present, Eor though, from the grace of the 
picture, the coalers may fade by time—may give by weather—may be 
spotted by chance; yet the other, not time with her swift wings shall over¬ 
take, nor the misty clouds with their lowerings may darken, nor chance 
with her elippcry fote may overthrow. Of this, although yet f he proof 
Could not be great, because the occasions have been but small, I may, 
perchance, have time to declare it in dedes, wher now I do write 
them but ip ^yordes. And further, I shall most humbly beseeche youjr 
Majesty, that lyhen you shall look on my picture, you will voutsafe 
to think, that as y<?u have but the outwarde shadowe of the fape before 
you, so my inward ojinde wisheth that the body itself were ofteqer i«‘ 
yoqr presence, fipwbcit, because both my so being I think could 
do your Majesty Jitfl pleasure, tho’ myself great good; and again, 
because I see as yet no£ the tim$ according there unto. I shall learn to 
follow this $aing of. Horace, *f Feras non culpes quod 'vitari non potest *, ,f 
And thus I will (troubling your Majesty I fear) end with my most 
humble thanks, beseeching God long to preserve you to his honour, to 
your comfopt, to the realm’s profit, $nd to my joy,—Frqm Hatfield 
thi$ 18th day pf May. 

Y° ur Majesty’s most humble, 
bister and servant, 

ELIZABETH/ 

f Juffjeri but do not complain of what you cannot avoid * : - 

... . ? 3, 
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Ma CopSlNI, - i; 

C E GENTILPOMME, k Sieur Ncv3, notte Ambassad&ir; nfttrt; $ 
gonfittne particulicreiqeat lc tempi gnage, qua plusi^iiri litres 
nousavoit deja rendu de k bonne affeption qup^ voys femoutrei et* 
:|iW k* occasions ou vous avez le moyen den fajre preuve, dorrrno 
• feuvant feirc k rfffifntimeftt qup nous y avpns, nous avons voqIo te r 
I. inesgner par pefe ci-, notre recognaissance en attendant qu’il sr pre« 
- tCateoccasion de nous y revenger par ses effects, nous vous pribns do 
/rous assurer de notre am;tie, & du 4esir que nous avons, de detmmm 

' ^fe***! : // ‘ 

\ * •' Ma Co^sine, yptres trp affectjkmie Cousin*, * / 

• .; ' * ELIZABE-fifc^ 

r ; • %* A. translation of the $bove in the next Magaxij*. '. - 


ON MAN, 


FRpM THE FRENCH. - . u 

[TAN was created pf God, in the fulness of his knage, just, h#ly^ 
good, and upright by nature, composed of soul and body) a 
* < tool inspired of God with sense and life, arid a perfect body formed 
« of tfe earth by the s^me divine power, to render him paniapam*(b]r 
his incomprehensible goodness) of bis immortality, anahig permanent 
felicity. Homer has said, '< That among all creatures nourished 1 by 
the earth, Man is the weakest.” The Roy 4 Prophet, speaking of the 
life of Man, says, €f His day will flourish and fade like .the fewer of 
the field, making a very just comparison Frqm human Hfe to such a 
, . fewer, sinpe our frail existence is subject to an infinite number 6f chan* 
pes, the least of wfiich has the power to extinguish it, or to lower i) iq 
an instant, when ij appears in the Happiest point of its course; for thf 
• fewer of the field Is burnt by the mid-day sun, faded by the wind, trod 
Upon by $He traveller* drowned by. the rain, or spoiled by the desf.His 
.* /jpriea wjn fewly born are signals of the miseries he must experience 
during the ccturfe of his life: He seems as if complaining to Heaveri,'that 
the light of the day must b^ so soon followed by long eternal nighis. ,> 

The peacock displaying its beauties, throws back his head in the half 
Circle of his tail/ enamelled with most iovely colours, but wfen he 
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ousts his eyes on Ms feet, their deformity lowers Ms pride to such a de¬ 
gree, that he turns away his head, at though he were ashamed of hav¬ 
ing admired himself. Mail is this peaeoc|, who in the half circle of 
the moon, yhpgh he has in his Jicad, js fpnd of admiring his borrowed 
beauties, but when he is constrained to fast his eyes on his miseries, he 
returns to his first condition. Man is the most fantastical animal in tie 
world; he must be managed with much more dexterity and cunning 
than the other spepes of animals; for though he governs the brut# 
preation, he is not easily r^led by those of his own class. The prince 
of Lyric Poets, the immortal Pindar, has marked in his Ode* thjMen* 
. tence, by way of question, 9t That Man is but the shadow of a slum¬ 
bering dream, (esteeming human life but of short duration), atfd of 
.great .vanity. Nothing is more trifling and fleeting than a dream, 
pjaucus being asked by Diomede, if From what family he was descend 
mi, i. whether ancient or not V* answered in the following sunratr, 
ff Why 4° y ou ask me who have beeb my predecessors; men are like 
the leaves of a forest, blown away by a violent wind; others sgaeead 
in their place, for among men you shall see many who Sourish is ho* 
nour, and others who perish under the assaults of misfortune-l” Seueoa,' 
|n the consolation he addresses to Marcia, says, “ What is Man! 
/ -Aweak helpless body, more feeble than a worm; ha comes into the 
Wbrld) 'naked- and disarmed, abandoned to all the rigours of fortune ; 
in the strength of bis best days exposed as a prey to wild beasts; liable 
to be ruined by the first which meets him, and has a design upon him ; 
madcjojLOf materiplt that have neither strength nor durations comely 
in appearance, but what can neither endure heat, cold, or labour $ and 
in the tranquillity of rest, he is in perpetual fear of what nourishes him# 
for as great superfluities are dangerous, so want on the other hand ia 
mortal: Man is a reasonable animal, born to enjoy the charms of sor 
cicty; to ohserve justice and the laws, and to practise ail the offices of 
benignity and goodness: The greatest virtues God has implanted in 
Ms soul are. Cove, Charity, and compassion to his neighbour; on 
which account we never know the worth of a man till we have lost him.’* 
'j'he Romans never knew the real merit of Coriolanus til! after Ms ba¬ 
nishment, for the nation of the Fol/fues, which had been so often dc* 
; feated by him,, now obtained signal victories. At another time, Hos- 
illius, the leader of the Romans, was no sooner killed, than his army 
Retook themselves to flight. The same thing happened at the deaths 
the Consul Flaminius, and Marcus Valerius Publicola. Caucus Sc}- 
jpia was no sooner dead, than the Carthaginians rejoiced in the certain- 

^ . _ *rv _ rt-l. _ J _r_ _ L - - .__• * . _ »„v» 


glory Of 'Ms Creator, his obedience to his King, and the love of his 
neighbour : But on xhe first infallibly depends the two last, for with- 
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dieflee, equity, or love : As on the contrary, honouring the DirinfcMa- 
jesty teaches them to live in union and uprightness. ■ ^ 

M- 


THE FREEMASON'S* MAGAZINE, 
ON JEALOUSY. 


lit 


FROM THE FRENCH* 

L OVE produces jealousy; love feeds it, and it cannot a& without 
love. Socrates calls it furious ; Aristotle madness; Plato blind, 
and Virgil insatiable. J shall call it with Cicero, clear-sighted; with 
Horace peaceable; with Seneca, amiable, and with Eugeni tf5, ‘milA, 
provided it be kept within bounds; for if jealousy is more mifctr^essf 
than slave, Ac imposes laws foil of cruelty and tyranny to her subjefts^ 
Jealousy to excess is a gTeat weakness of mind, and is the forerunner 
of folly; and there is no passion more criminal and brutal when it 
gfet» possession of the soul, for it is a violent flame, the fire of widely 
cannot be Extinguished but by the loss of blood. Melinus, from tin-'. 
bounded jealousy, kept his wife constantly chained up, like a malefac¬ 
tor or a slave. Caricleas, the Macedonian, kept his wife Muciria shut 
up in a prison, where the light of the sun never entered, for he was 
jealous of the god of day. 

Cfrsus, the Theban Captain, was so mueh addicted to jealousy, that . 
he never would be absent from his wife, and obliged her to attend hinT 
in the war, ami made her run all the dangers of a combat. The phi¬ 
losopher Menander, from the same principles of jealousy, married th& 
ugliest woman he could find, but in the end poisoned her, that he rftlght 
be free of the slavery of continually watching her actions. This pasV 
stan is nbt peculiar to the men alone, the women are also tainted mxk 
k,' and that jto a very great degree. The wild boar, pursued by th6 
dogs, the hungry lioness deprived of her young, and the viper, whose- 
tail ha# beeo trod upon, are not more terrible than ati offended worttan/ 
Nothing drives a woman sooner to madftess than jealousy : Ariadne,' 
in order to revenge herself on her husband, the Emperor “Zenon, trafcs-* 
ported by a jealous fury, had him buried alive. Thucidea, dreft in metis* 
clothes, followed Jier husband Lelianus wherever he went. Semira~ 
inis. Queen of Egypt, practised magic a long time, to discover the se¬ 
cret amours of King Torpas, her consort, which in the end succeeded 
very ill for her, for in searching into the nature of a dangerous herb,* 
she poisoned herself. The jealous but chaste Hermilia, being informed 
that the affections of her husband Heriolanus were placed on a coartev 
2an, stabbed herself in despair. Notwithstanding that jealousy is so 
very clear sighted, the eyes of Argus may be deceived: There is 11 O 
vigilance whatever proof against the plots of an amorous soul; love has 
arts to blind the sharpest eye. Some authors w}io have wrote ori Jea¬ 
lousy insist that it isa madness proceeding from love; for as love vvilj 
not Admit of A rival, £o in effect Jealousy, the consequence of it, catv- 
not suffer tile least idea of a divided affection ; and from which arises 
ail those follies I have already mentioned. Pappus, amor'ous to the 
highest degree, died'of jealousy. Polides, Lieutenant to Scipio Afri-' 
canus, poisoned Larck his wife to be freed of the torments her jea< 
lousy occasioned liim. ** On his second marriage, finding this wife;als6 ‘ 
attacked by thesatoc disease, he rtiad£ i$e of the sarqe remedy. Mi • 
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YOUTHFUL COURAGE AND RESOLUTION. 




FROM THE FRENCH. J 

A LEXANDER in his youth ahhQrred all manner of voluptuousness 
and delight, despising money and pernicious games, loving nor¬ 
thing but virtue, and the glory acquired by the practice of it* Some* 
pf his intimate companions asked him if he did not intend to* present* 
him c elf at the festivals of the Olympic Gaines, and endeavour to win - 
the prize, as he was slender and nimble of body i “ Certainly I would,'* , 
replied he, “ if there were no other than king* to contend with ,- 9 . 
Every time he heard it mentioned that his father had taken 6Cme coo* ■ 
siderable town, .or gained a great battle, he appeared very -sorrowful* • 
and said to his young companions, “ My father will take all, and will-1 
leave me nothing to do, or to conquer.” 

Aipong all the gifts of Nature admired in him at that early age, wa® 
his excellence in mounting and managing a horse, and which was suf- 1 
ficlentfy shewn in the sequel, by his taming the wild steed Bucephalus. .• 
Philip his father had purchased him fpr eight thousand pieces of sU- 1 
ve|-, but the King’s grooms found him so exceeding ungovernable, that 
‘they durst not attempt to mount him. : . 

Alexander sprung on his back,' and managed him so dexterously* - • 
that the beholders were astonished : When he had thoroughly subdued 
him by frequent exercise, he returned him to the grooms perfectly tame. : 
His father ran to embrace him, saying, “ O, my son, you must search < * 
for a kingdom worthy of you, Macedonia cannot contain you!” 

Alexander constantly made use of Bucephalus, till at last he was * 
killed under him, in one of the battles against the barbarous nations. 

Pompey, from his earliest infancy, was remarkable for an enchant*, 
ing affability and mildness of countenance; and his morals and man*. - 
ners were royally majestic. Before he reached the age of sixteen, ho 
stifled a conspiracy against his father Strabon, chief of the Roman ar¬ 
my, in the following manner: 

By the machinations of Cinna the soldiers had mutinied, and had de¬ 
termined on the death of their general: Pompey seeing them ready * 
with arms and baggage to go over to Cinna, he threw himself in th$ 
midst of the mutineers, intreating them with tears in his eyes not to * 
‘desert their chief 5 but when he found that no prayers wouid prevail* 
and that they persisted in their resolution, he flung himself dfwn across * 
the gate of the camp, his body and face extended in the dust,, telling • 
them, that since they were determined to go, they and their horses 
must first kill him by trampling on his body, before they could get out. 
The soldiers, beholding this' unexpected and resolute action* were so 
struck, and so ashamed of what they were about to do, that they aJU 
turned back immediately, and were reconciled to their chief. 

Papirius was introduced to the Roman senate, and clothed with the 
robe of probation usually given to young men of noble descent, in ox- 
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der to initiate theta early in the management of t&mti Me retiuf* 

from die senate, which hid aat a longer time, than tfrual, hie n#<r 
desired td know the reason: He was silent; she imteafted ; the wasp* 
ted: Papinas, being expressly forbid to reveal eht secrets of the Hite, 
bethought himself of the following evasion: • 

“ The senators/’ says he, “ have had a very gr e at debate* whether 
** ft would be most expedient, to allow the men to take two wives 
•* each, or the women two husbands : They have come to bo decision 
* this day, but to-morrow it will be determined;” 

: The mother, greedily swallowing this tale, gave notice thereof to 
thfc Roman ladies her companions, and the next day they wefct in a 
body to the senate-house, praying the judges to give senienoe in their 
favour. This uncommon request caused great mirth among the grave 
senators, and gained Papirius great esteem for his evasion: they 
found him worthy of entering into their august assembly. 


Invasion. 

Gal AT Britain being at present threatened with an In VASXOW from 
the Fas 1C We fatter ourselves that we jhall gratify <fwr Readers 

and render an acceptable service to our Country , ty re-publishing the fol - 
lowingjudicious “ Reflections on Mr Ter rors <f it, published 
some years since ly the very Reverend and Venerable Dr. Tu €£!»*> 
Dean of Gloucester, in which are clearly shewn the numerous D i F f I- 
cult il* and Dangers of such an Entekfrize, with the best 
mode of Defence, should our enemies be able to effect a landing : bit, 
although the improbability of such an event is so great, that the most ti - 
midp we believe , need not be under attf apprehension about it, yet > pru¬ 
dence d ictate s that we should be, awake to, and guard against even tie 
possibility. 

TTN times of imminent danger, or universal panic, an honest man* 
I who really means to serve his country, may easily be distinguished 
from a ministerial sycophant on one extreme, and from a seditions re¬ 
publican on the other, by the following circumstance. He will nei¬ 
ther applaud nor censure the actions of either side for what is past* 
whatever room there may have been given, but will look directly Tor- 
ward, in order to point out, if he can, the means of preventing those 
evils, with which we are now threatened. * This he may endeavour to 
*h> (for.he bus an ample field before him), by animating the timorous 
and faint-hearted, who are afraid with very little cause : and also by 
inspiring the bold and intrepid with those maxims of prudence and sa¬ 
gacity that may dired their courage to a proper end. 

We are now threatened with an Invasion: but, humanly speaking, 
'and under favour of the general providence of God, we have .as little 
to fear in that respect as any people upoa-earth. This is my strong 
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»tofc >r»a», 'in wiltnot to list m candidly to my reasons,* 

whkk mm the &Mmringi, 

-• jfcU invswottv by which die Inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland' 
can be at all affected, are to be considered an four different points of* 
vieW/f^-the«tr&arteauon of the troops intended for this invasion, both 
Horae and foot, their artillery and carriages, waggons, draught horses, 
tent*, baggage, implements, intrenching tools, &c. and after these/ 

are all.endearked, the sailing of sifch a prodigious'fleet of transports* 
tngefthfer with their convoys, either at once, or in small divisions $• 
after a successful voyage, their debarkation, or landing on our shorec 
arid lastly, their march 0$ land its order either to subdue the country^ 
or reconvert it into a Congress.government, similar to that in Ameri~ 
cay-under the protection and guafanteeship of France and Spain *. 

J. Therefore, tbe Emkarkahen cf the'‘Troops. 

An army to be embarked from France for the congest of Great Br!«> 
tain or Ireland,could-ootbedess than 30,000 of the best troops, and 
the best appointed which. France could produce. (To carry any rea¬ 
sonable degree of success^ it ought .to be twice as many.) Now this 
army must bring with them as much provision, both for themselves and 
their horses, as would lastixhenua whole rnohth after landing; because/ 
h could not be supposed, that the English would open markets for* 
their enemies, and bring supplies to them as soon as they landed* On 
the contrary, they must know from the nature of the case, that where- 

* ew they landed, they would find the country stript and destitute of 
all kinds of provisions, of horses, &ttle, wheel-carriages, and every- 
implement-fit for their use. Now this circumstance of the invading* 

_■ army being encumbered with such, vast quantities of draught-horses,* 
provisions, &c. «over and above their other loads, will require a for 
greater wunber of transports than might otherwise have been sufficient. 
Nay, .were we to compare the number of transports to be employed on, 

* this,. occasion, with those which were used by pur glorious deliverer the 
Prince of Ofange, (see the account of this matter in Raping History,' 
Vol, II. page 177,) we should find, that they could not be so few as 

* rooo sail. Indeed, -they ought to be a great many more ; because the 

: Prince did not bring that quantity of provisions and draught-horses, 

eveirin proportion, along with him, which the French must, both be¬ 
cause he intended a much shorter passage than they have to make, 

- especially if they have a' view of invading Ireland; and also as he knew 

* he should be received with open arms whenever he should land. For 

-the&e reasons our enemies must provide themselves with a prodigious 

fleerbf transports, and a large squadron, or squadron of frigates, cut- 

- ters, and other small ships, sufficient to cover and protect those tuns- 

* ports from the fury of the English frigates, cutters, and privateers. 
Ncftr, humanly speaking, and considering the great exertiqna which. 
our enemies have already made, this k impossible to be done. 

But granting even that it is po&ble, then it is to be observed, that 
such a fleet of transports and convoys as here supposed c annot ten- 

* ft will be kept in mind, that this Taper was written some years ago. M 

Vot. II. . . 
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report k ill France (\ mead dtilh/isafe^ 

MjlH® the harbour of Brest, ^And* as & huger a number -w©dld t »$fejr 
aknly breed great confusion, even there they ^onW jiot oome jh&$Ka% 
t&kre 1 . Be t must sail itt different divisions, witir convoys attending 
division. 1 This circumstance, aa it would necessarily divide rthsir 
strength, would give the English fast-failing frigates, ’Cutters, iWdicRfr 
$d. great advantage over them. The very same thing would happen, 
were they to sail from different ports $ with thi$ additional disadygftr 
¥fcge*—that the different squadrons would be less able to in 
imd that the troops on board one division would. be more at a loss^o 
know what was become of their companions in the expedition, 
tp look for them, or when to join them. t i p t i ; i 


.. II. The Sailing of the Grand Armament'. ^ ^ 

h ' 1 Let us how suppose the above-mentioned difficultfe3, some way oar 
oftieiv all got-overand then we* are c» enquire what would -naturally 
heitttae, : “ A most prodigious number, at least iofco. vessels ffmdxffenmt 
kinds of transports, together wkh 50 or 60 frigates;; cutters* advico- 
boats, &c. &c. are gone but of port, and are now under s^il,” Grant¬ 
ed. “ And whilst they are steering their course towards England, the 
' ©rand Navy of France is keeping the Grand Navy -of* England at/bay • 

■ jor^ having beaten it, is riding triumphant;on the* English *«eas^c; iSor 
"WrgtiriufntVsalce, and in order to treat our CftOfAKB 1 ** in. tthsinsmn 
r -dray,-let* this be granted also. But then we have-a* right tso askj.wrhat 
~?5lid bFsailorV can you suppose it^possible for our enemies to procure' 
^for'liaVfgatmg these transports, add these convoys/ after having:prored- 
so amply 1 before for their great ships of war ? Thi* is a mow diffi- 

* ttelty’, which requires a solution; for the Frenchcharmers, at the very 
‘ belt, are not expert on their own coasts* much less on ours.: and irtthe 

case,-their West are supposed to be already plac 3 ed"Cm lkjar 4 thnir 
r g^nd fleetso that the residue must be very bad, if indeed any^saiHrs 

* St^tU: ‘And yet-with-a-deer of transports, manned with. s pdv ipsignijfi- 
d feriit’tWkth.fes * as 6, these, poor Erfgland and Ireland arena be vnraddd t 
' ! Ahd to Bfc conquered ! Nay', what is still more extraordinary, thiadket, 

* ihantied with such-ignorant sailors, and filled with sea-sick .soldiery and 
Vear-sick affrighted horses* are never to run foul of each othersmightfiJor 
' day j nor arc their Commander* to mistake one signal ;ibr another.*, or 
'Commit hny material'blunder whatsoever I These things are surelyiv«ry 

* strange and' new ;• the-likcis not to be found, in the history of unan- 

: ’krnd. " - : r - , . . ' ; , ., 

■* 'Besides;when thisnumerous fleet is out at sea, a most uncommon 
‘dexterity and ihe mcm skilful manteuvres become necessary on.another 
account. TrahspOrts ofevbry kind are Unfit for fighting; and,the miore 
crottded'they^are, *he less capable of mfckinga good defence.; iThmre- 
fore, when fhey ftre attacked; their business is to fly,; and t*Kdekirc*he 
' tattle to*bc fought by those frigates, cutters,. &c» which werenp^oint- 
’* *ed tfp cortdtiCV gt&rd, and protect them.- Now, in stuch sconce.of-jiis- 
" trActiph and bpnftetdh, it is hardly possible,* even fee the feasteaqaert 
' -*aer. bfsailors* trttd Vhe ; cebi£*t vominahde'rs, W fetkako-some detail sobs- 
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5 <&dg«, thevefamv irhaonnutba the case among ft .fleet of ioop aajlc| 
fteh#pb*fcr, wtoet* *b® cargo consists of-soldiers, and of horses,.^duo 
§& 4 f, #fe 4 -thdrocherfbath sick and frightened; and .where sailpf* 
lbqfais 4 »h«rs<ar« s» ignorant *&& unskilful, as to add greatly'to the gene* 
rat^c 6 fifasi 0 >ti irt 5 te*i 4 of remedying it S - 

' Indeed some of our patriotic news-writers, speech-makers, and 'P*&? 
•phkteers, have, been pleased to inform us* that our enemies willavoi^ 
or 1 have trended all these difficulties and dangers by embarking, the 
stoops/ Stores^'ammunition, &c. designed to invade us, on board^Keir 
ships-of'war. Jut let all such persons,’whoa# business*it is in* 

timidate and misrepresent, be plainly told, that a great ship of wax), if 
tamed into a transport, or flute, as the French term it 5 that is, if loads? 
cn, or crouded witii'troops, horses, carriages. See . &c.'is no longer able 
tcD^pswies lower tier of -guns, and to act. as a great ship of war; arid 
-therefore; that a good frigate of 30 or 40 guns, is clearly an over- 
-*B«itdh forit capital ship of;76 or to in those circumstances * So muejk 
*$*01 the sailing part of this grand invading fleet. ‘Vj 

r*h^ • tJI* Sfi&r Debarkation of the 'grand invading Amy, * 

v n<S¥e fcret npW; to suppose (however improbable) that all, or. the farp?^ 
'pair arrived on our coasts,. and preparing.for a descent. 

tAathi sl fleet as this would soon become visible, as u drew near to laod> 
>mfon .if /we, hafd *Q, advke-boftU to. give us quicker, notice. And when 
f wsible, the ooamry would be alarmedand all the horses, catjle^ prp* 
wjbiqns* whee^arriagos, &e. would speedily be removed-some milee 
higher*p.feon% tlje water-side. From the time they , were hist de^criqd 
by oi^r glasses,-all the time the transports and convoys had cast auaqhqp, 
/and* ranged themselves in proper order for a debarkation, three days 
moist nr least intervene ; and from that time to the completion of.ihe 
debarkation [horse?, eappons, mortar?, carriages, ammunition, ba£- 
'gages* tents, r pro visions, entrenching tools f and every thing included] 

: therewouldbe at least the spa$e or eight days more, if not twice rs 
many; and that too, even if \ye should suppose that o#r frigates, cqu 
t terr, cruisers, and privateers* at spa, and our light troops on lapd* gay* 
them no manner of interruption, but looked on as unconcerned specta¬ 
tors: On a supposition also, that thd wind and weather continued to 
: ns ; favouxable to them, as th$y themselye$ ^ould wisiu, There is a, par¬ 
ticular reason, why a debarkation an qn English qr an Irish coast, 
would take-up so much longer time than qu sohje Others, especially on 
theicoasts of the Mediterranean, qr of 5 * 4*91 for here the tides 
: tfise and sink so much every- twelve hopr?, th^t more than two thirds of 
aha time which might be employed in a debarkation^, are spent in wait¬ 
ing for the ebbing or flowing of the ; t;dcv. This is a great advantage 
. which wci tojioy, when acting purely on. the defensive side*. .*>' 
*/!/• After tfle debarkation is completed, -some days mun ^e allotied fqr 
!i?it ; andin order, that the men.and horses might zecqver their- s^a-siqk- 
-•f‘«pssj;’*ad. fatigue*. so-as to N fit tq.march. x Moreover, several things 
-different .kinds* of carriage unavoidably bjqVr 4 U* 
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fe topair.ecb &r restored. / Allwhkhicouldu toot Itakwt ppriless tixnochauh 
lix.d4ys.m9re.; sp that, from tbe first appearance cffctMstBvadwgarmy* 
Pgr pur coasts : fo thiQi time that they: would .he*reaffy to :bsgi& tjicanr 
PH^ch*.fifteen wthofo' day* would be oaqairecUoa period mnsiyi lon^p 
jnough, if we be got wanting jo ourselves, to put England qr ireiafait 
VUeafirogei: portureqfrdefence. : i -f- 

•' * IV. ' >K Tbe Marcb of the invadifig Afjny'. ' 1 b ‘' 

. We are gow coming <0 a new spend» fpr after having allowed (fo* 
If gumen t . sake) that eyery thing would, succeed according to the .most: 
>auguine wishes, of the invaders themselves, and contrary to everyd®* 
gr.ep. of probability,. we are now to consider what would be the comae*. 
^u$ncps of this intended marph; only supposing tfiat> no miraclpst wene 
to bet wrought in favour of our energies; and that we ^ourselves w&sw 
actuated by. so, much common sense, as to take the necessary steps: Jo*- 
defence pfevery thing near, and. dear, belonging to tts* An army 
qfabout 2S,ooq foot,.and toOQ horse [fpr a less .numhw than 200C4 
horse cannot in tiffs case be rationally supposed], with about roopr 
draught-horses for thp artillery, prpvision-waggons* baggage, &C1.&P4 
%ru quitting those.entrenchments they threw up on their landing, and 
beginning their inarch (say, if you please) towasda the metropolis 
Then the place of their landing would probably he stupe where op ihff 
Roasts of Essex, Suffolk* or Nprfolk, on one side of the Thames, or op 
4 he coasts of Kent, Sussex, Hants, or Dorset, on the other; that-is, ar 
pearly as they could cpme, with safety, to the capital .of the kingdom^ 
and as,oppose to their own shores (with which they.must keep up a. 
Constant communication) as the nature of the case would permit; . 

Mow, after they haye begun their march, a remarkable difference 
$e planner of carrying on the war will ensue, for while the invadeta 
were at sea* their business was to avoid fighting; but now that they 
<J\ave landed, and have begun their inarch, it is’their interest to fight at 
*opn as possible; and our interest is just the reverse. To explain thi$ • 
matter in such a manner as to make the most ignorant comprehend 
•and at the same time to remove all apprehensions from the timid, that 
we are Hying before pur enemies, I would beg leave to observe, even 
from pur English History, that had Harold not given battle to William 
Duke of Normandy, almost as s$oa as he had landed; and had he, 
>tead of fighting* only -skirjpisljed with the invaffer, sending a fe\y 
fhoipe troops to dispute some particular posts, and at the same tine 
h^vrafiing hint,perpetually, cutting off his convoys, ftrengthenhtg has 
^uartqrs, and not giving him a.' moment’s respite night or clay/ Wib 
ham the Norman, must have be^n obliged to have returned home with* 
t>pt thp ftyk and title pf William the Conqueror, if he cqui 4 iiavebeen 
^ble to have ^turned at all. »Muph the same thing would havehap* 
pened tp our great -Deliverer the Prince, of Qrahge, had he'not:been 

J oined in hjs progress from Exeter to Epndon- by great 'rmmbcis of: the 
iugiisV who .wisely, preferred the mild government ©falimitedMo’- 
•rUfHrc^tp.U|at]Wh|ch,his^ival t& establish,.viz* 
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Aesppttc ■*&;■■ Tireie&Fe.itij'^a&rt? our Wteteit fcit t«~£gfci 
invader on hi* first landing,•'Onlear.we have cause to •manic [whi^fr 
I tsbiak we Jure not,. notwiths^nding-chettiadness of the times] that 
ovrfpatriotic republicans will join the French in ax)y ^considerable rfunk* 
bote, in order to act op a tyrannical form of government, similar to that 
off ranee* 8 a 11 rely more on their fears to keep them qpiet, than oq 
their principles of loyalty or of honour* And therefore I. press th^ 
maxim again, tfyat if the French should ipakc good their landing, it is 
pur interest not immediately to fight them* 

It has been observed before, that the invaders would endeavour to 
land as near to the capital as they could, and as opposite to their dwn ; 
coasts (with which they must keep up a constant correspondence) as tht 
nature of the case would permit; consequently, the place qr places o£ 
their debarkation could not be less than 70 miles distant from the mew 
tropolis. Suppose a medium between those, viz. 105 miles. Now, 
ju that space of country, there certainly might be found at least 10.or 
£0ror 30 places, strong by natqre, and quickly to be fortified by art, 
m far as to enable three or four b^ tta U on5 at each place, aided bf 
three or four companies of light hap* and of light infantry, to. hold out' 
against the whole invading army for a few days. This method of ear- 1 
tying on the war by various postsor redoubts, instead of coming tdst 
pitched decisive battle, is what distresses an invading enemy the mbs; 
of any thing, because he knows that at last he must be ruined by id 
Therefore, let us now proceed in this view of things: the few English 
battalions before mentioned, being dislodged from the first post or 
redoubt, retire to a second, perhaps at the distance of ten or twelve 
miks further; the light horse and light infantry bringing up their reari 
and covering their retreat. The troops' stationed in tne second post 
feeing, thus joined by the retreating battalions, and fcy the light horse 
and light infantry pf the first, become proportionally stronger,' an$ 
therefore make tpore vigorous resistance; from die second, we will sup¬ 
pose, that a retreat is made in the $ame manner to a thifd, ajid also tq 
the-fourth, the fifth, and so on, their numbers and their strength still 
increasing, whilst the numbers and strength of the invaders afe dimi^l 
lushing every hour; till at last, tired by perpetual fatigues, harassed 
by the continual incursions of the light troops, dispirited by seeing nef 
end to their labours, suffering through the want of provisions, enfeeblecj 
by the.losses sustained in so many bloody encounters, thinned by deser¬ 
tions, by sickness, and by every other calamity attending a sinking 
pause, me few remains pf this grfndaad formidable army are obliged 
iousurrender themselves pri&oneFs of war, much pfter the same manner 
as the.army undef the famous Charles XU* of Swedeji was compelled tq 
do at Pultdwa, arjd as General Burgoyne lately did’at Saratoga.“ 

As .to tfie invasion of IrelandIreland is much more distant Froth 
the.jeDeu&y's coast; than England' is ; and therefore the great fleet of 
transports necessary for such an invasion, is sp much the more liable.td 
be destroyed by our frigates, cutters, airf cruizers, not to mention the 
various accidents of storms a»d tempests to be expected ili so long i 
iij.thpso ?cas 4 shores j— after tending* the 
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cpuntry of Ireland hr naturally 'Stronger} and ftflfer of 

than England, by means of its- ttmuerous 1 lftkes>‘ bogiy & 11: 1 

also much less stores of pro visions fbrian enemy to feubtfftt 

those it has can much easier be moved out of nis !rea$h< 'AAi r 4 H}W’ 

this, that the bulk of the inhabitants, I mean the Roman? 

are not yet tainted with the madnses of Republicanism, and WtfMvdhhd 

the experience of near too years, that they will behaw write- r i 

- • ; i V< iit J#* 

A Table of the Distances between Sea-Ports in France, and Sea-Ports in 


Ireland and Qreat-Britain. 


From Brest to Galway - 
Cork 
Plymouth * *• 

Torbay - 
Portsmouth «. 
The Downs - . 

Cherbourg!* to Portsmouth 


Leagues, 
- 1S0 
too 
- 60 

• 7 ° 

xoo 

* 3 * 
26 


From Dieppe to Brighton - 
Hastings - * 

Calais to Dover - 
Dunkirk tp Ramsgate 
Margate 
- l-fare" * - - 
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JAMES NORTHCOTE, Esq* 

[with a portrait.] 
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T HOUGH it is the immediate province of this Work to devote id* 
principal attention to Masonry, yet as the Masonic 
D fiR \vas instituted on principles of the purest philan t h roptv vv* ■ 
do not thinjc we depart from our plan in occasionally noticing such cfca-* 
racterias by their talents may adorn society, and by their virtues ’dig* 
nify mankind. The subject of our present observation, though! noc jr;Li 
Mason strictly in form, is so in effeft, being a man distinguished h£ 
private Worth, as well as by superior genius; who has nevfcr debased - 
that genius by any unworthy direction of it, but uniformly employed at 
in supporting the interests of morality, and by the tendency of his «.. 
works, in exercising those affections which do honour to our nature; 

Mr. North cot b was bom at Plymouth, in Devonshire, in the .. 
year 1746. He remained at the place of his birth till he reached riw 
age of twenty-five, having , as we have been informed, neyer Ventured ' 
farther than twenty miles from his native town durijig the whojoofthat 
time, pis education wa? by no means neglected, but on the-co&my 
was'cultivated with all due care^ *as he gave early tokens of an ateUte- . 
and enquiring mind* In the year 1771 he came to London, and thdre 
began to study the art of painting, for which he had long manifestpd^ . 
JtealOus attaenmenu With; equal prudence and good fortune,' het pot M 
himself under that great mas'er of toe ar : t, Sir Josh ua Re ynohm*|'>:*; 
and i$ may be inferred, tkat Mr, Npf^hcQte displayed the mUst.pTopttK » 
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i^^rbsi^eliaaii otldrwise the admirable artistwe have mentioned 
would; hardly have thought ham worthyof his attention and care. Mt. 
Notthcpjbecorniimed withSir Joshua Reynolds five years, enjoying the 
cpafidjenfcfcjQf his, great preceptor^ m well weagerly profiting by his pro- 
festiwJ ipstractions and • example. 

' Nprtheote often speaks with affectionate remembrance of the 
time he passed under the roof with Sir Joshua, who introduced him to 
the first literary characters, and proved to him indeed, 

“ A guide, philosopher, and friend .* 1 

Animated by a natural desire of beholding the great wonders of art 
deposited in the several national edifice? and private palaces of Italy, 

Mr, Northcote -quitted this country in the year 1777, and soon signali¬ 
zed his talents in whatever place he visited. He went to every part of 
Italy that could boast of the remains of ancient genius, and particularly 
to *11 places that were distinguished for works in the particular province 
of painting. He remained three years in Rome? and during that period 
received attention from aU who have capacity to discover genius, and 
sensibility to feel its value. 

While he was in Italy, "he was admitted a member of the Anci¬ 
ent Etruscan Academy at Cortona, and of the Imp e rial 
Academy at Florence. He was also elected a member of the Ac a- 
demy Del Forti at Rome, and had the honour of being requested 
to paint a portrait of himself, for the purpose of having it placed among 
the luminaries of Painting, whose portraits are deposited in the 
Gallery of Florence. Mr. Northcote accordingly made a very fine por¬ 
trait of himself, which dees not lose in comparison with the admirable 
works that surround it. ' "... 

He. returned to England in the year 17So, and, with in eye .to hi* 
professional pursuits, he came by the way of Flanders, that he migh^ 
have the advantage of seeing the many grand collections of the Fle¬ 
mish School. On his arrival in London, he openly practised his . 
profession, - and in the year 1786 his talents and his fame justly raised, 
him to the rank of member of the Roy al Academy of London. r 

As a Pa inter, Mr* Northcote stands deservedly high in public es- . 
lunation. His colouring is chaste, distinct, and forcible ; there is in . 
his worksa breadth of light and shadow, and such art and management 
in uniting light to light, and shadow to shadow, as to make the object 
appear with plenitude of effect. The general air of his pictures, is a 
grand simplicity, which makes a powerful impression on the mind, and 
excites those emotions w hich the artist obviously intends to raise. For 
proof of these remarks we appeal to Mr. Northcote’s works in the . 
oh-arespe are Gallery, and in other public exhibitions of art. 

The Print that accompanies the present article, is a faithful and spi¬ 
rited likeness of Mr. Northcote, copied by himself, at the desire of a 
friend;(to whom we are indebted for the use of it, as well as for this "• 
biogra^kio*sketch) from a drawing by Nathaniel Dance, Esq. 
the eminent architect, who, we understand, has made a considerable 
progr«a in* atr intended collection of portraits of all living characters, r 
distinguished & the country by genius and learning. * 
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SURPRIZING INGENUITY. 


Jt it sail/, that tht fallowing Instance ef Extraordinary Skill In d Blind 
Man has been long kno*w/t , and still exists at Carlisle . 

M R. Joseph Strong, of that city, who has been Hind from hh in¬ 
fancy, follows the business of a diaper-'weaver, and is allowed, 
jple of the same occupation, to be nbt only a good but an expe¬ 
ditious workman. He is at present somewhat advanced in years, buf 
' his mechanical abilities are not yet impaired, in any Considerable de¬ 
gree, In the exercise of these, besides making almost every article 
of household furniture, he has constructed various pieces of machinery ; 
ene of which is the model of a loom, and the figure of a man working 
it. As an appendage, he added a brace of puppets, representing two* 
women buffetting each other; or- as. he interprets them, to his visitors, 
* l boxing for the web.” 

At different times he has dressed himself with articles entirely the 
work of his own hands. The instances of his admirable execution (or 
rather such of them only as have come to our knowledge) are too va- 
nous to be enumerated here. 

To shew* his strong propensity t» produce, by his own ingenuity 
and labour, whatever he thought worthy* of possessing, we shall add 
the following circumstance. - 

• When he was about fifteen years of age, he concealed himself One- 
afternoon in the cathedral during the time of service ? after which, 
the congregation being gone; find the doors shut, he got into the or¬ 
gan-loft, and examined every part of the instrument. This had eft- 
gaged his attention till abotrt midnight, when, having satisfied him¬ 
self respecting the general construction, he proceeded to try the tones 
Of the different stops, and the proportions they bore to each other. 
This experiment was not to be conducted in so silent a manner as his 
former enquiries. In short, the noise alarmed the neighbourhood of 
the church, and the circumstance of the organist having died* a short 
time before, and no successor having been appointed, caused great con¬ 
sternation in the ears of all who heard it. 

After some deliberation, a party, less intimidated than the rest, 
summoned resolution enough to enter the church at that tremendous 
hour; and Joseph, not less confounded than his unexpected visitors, 
was obliged to abandon his studies for that time. The next day; 
he was taken before the Dean, who, after .reprimanding him for 
the steps he had taken to gratify his curiosity, permitted him to visit 
the organ at all seasonable times. In cdfcscquer.ee of this, he set about 
making a chamber organ, which he compleatcd without the assistance 
of any person. . 

He sold this instrument to a* merchant in the Isle of Mann, who a£ 
terwards removed to Dublin* where it still is in being, and is consider¬ 
ed as a great curiosity. 
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Soda after Ms disposing of that, he made another, upon wMch he 
how plays both for his amusement and. devotion; having a set of 
chants (his own composition) which he frequently uses as a religious 
exercise, and to which he joins long and irregular lines, expressive of 
various devotional subjects. 

Some years ago, he walked from Carlisle to London, to visit Mr* 
Stanley, the celebrated organist and composer, on which occasion he 
made, for the first time, a pair of shoes. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE 

PHYSICIANS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


[From Go gvet’s Origin of Lanjus .] 


I T was. their custom to expose the sick to public view, that such 
persons as passed by, if tney had been afflicted with the like dis¬ 
orders, and had found out remedies by which they had effected their 
cures, or obtained ease, might give their advice. This was the prac» 
tice in .the most early times *. The Egyptians, after they had invent¬ 
ed hieroglyphicks , obliged those wjio had been attacked with any distem¬ 
per, to represent how, arid by what means they had been cured. 
These memoirs were placed in their temples, and every one had a right 
to consult them; afterwards, when the number of receipts were in¬ 
creased, they caused them to be put in order, and charged particular 
persons with the care of them, who studied their different compositions, 
and their virtues, and were in process of time consulted on critical oc¬ 
casions. This seems to be the origin of the profession of a physician* 
We are told there has been no country, where physicians were so nu¬ 
merous as in Egypt, which is easily accounted for, when we know that 
every disorder had its particular physician: the Egyptians thought that 
the life and study of oAe man was not sufficient to acquire a perfect know¬ 
ledge in the different parts of a science so extensive, and therefore they 
obliged each professor to make one disorder his entire study. ' Thd 
Egyptians used likewise every means to prevent distempers, and regu¬ 
larly appropriated three successive days in every month for taking me¬ 
dicine, though in perfect health. Every thing concerning medicine 
Was entered in certain sacred books, and the physicians were obliged to 
conform exactly to certain precepts therein contained, not being permit¬ 
ted to jtoake the least change. If they could not restore the patient by 
following the method enjoined, they were by no means answerable for 
the event; but if they used any other means, and the patient happened 
to die, they were punished with death. 


* There Is no mention made of physicians before the days of Moses’: Moses says, 
that Jacob being dead, Joseph commanded the physicians to embalm the body of his 
father. Genesis, chap. 50, 

* Vo£. II. R 
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INSTANCE OFTHS 

POWER OF MUSIC OVER ANtMAtS. 


Richard Eastcotr, of Exeter.] 

a Sunday evening, five choristers were walking on tlur bank* 
\jj} of the river Mersey, in Cheshire; after some time, they 
down on the grass, and began to sing an anthem. The field in which 
they sat, was terminated at (me extremity by a wood, out of which, as 
they were singing, they observed a bare to pass with great swiftness to¬ 
wards the place where they were sitting, and to stop at about twenty 
yards distance from them. She 'appeared highly delighted with the 
music, often turning up the side of her head to listen with more facili¬ 
ty. This uncommon appearance engaged their attention, and being 
desirous to, know whether the creature paid them the visit to partake of 
the music, they finished the piece, and sat still without speaking to each 
Other. As soon, as the harmonious sound was over, the hare returned 
slowly towards the wood; when she had reached nearly the end of the 
field they began the same piece again, at which the hare stopt, turned 
About, and came swiftly back again, to about the same distance as be¬ 
fore ; where she seemed to listen with rapture and delight, till they had 
.finished the anthem, when she returned again by a slow pace up the 
field and entered the wood* 


FLAN OF EDUCATION* 

BY DR. CHAPMAN. 


t Qualifications and Duty of Teachers . 

ripHE Teacher ought to be well assured that his constitution, 
]| as well as inclination, is suited to this way of life, and capable 
of confinement and drudgery. If the body be indisposed, the mind 
will not exert itself with that vigour which is particularly necessary in 
* this profession. Nor ought he to be diverted from the duties of Ids 
. office by a separate employment, or by any avocations whatsoever.— 
For which reason, whoever undertakes the education of youth, either 
v jxs a public or private capacity, ought to form an unalterable resolu¬ 
tion to dedicate his time and his study to that important task. He 
ought not to consider his office, if he is a public teacher, as. a provi¬ 
sion for life, and an establishment for indolence; nor , if he is a pri¬ 
vate tutor, ought he to look upon it as a matter of inferior moment, 
and a disagreeable, though necessary step, by which he may rise* to 
a more elevated station, or acquire a more considerable fortune in the 
world. Pious and ingenuous in his mind, prudent and humane in his 
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temper, regular and polished in his .manners, temperate and plain in 
his way ofnfe, of all mankind he ought to have the fewest faults and 
the fewest foibles; because the bad example of a man, who is every 
day employed in teaching morality, as well as language, will naturally 
have a most pernicious influence on the soft and flexible minds of 
children, who are to receive their impressions, in a great measure, 
from their teacher. To an entire command of his passions, and a just¬ 
ness of sentiment, both with respect to religion ana politics, he should 
join a superiority to party spirit, and an aversion to all slavish and en¬ 
slaving principles. Above all, he ought to have an honest and up¬ 
right heart, and a sincere desire to be useful to the children under 
his care. This ought to be the delight of his soul, and me great mo¬ 
tive of his actions; it is this motive, that above every thing eh£, 
should have determined him at first to enter upon this way of life. 
Without a natural taste for communicating knowledge, and an ear¬ 
nest desire of being useful to hi9 pupils, he will neither be happy in his 
charge, nor so successful as its importance requires. 

Nor is it sufficient that the teacher should have the qualifications arid 
dispositions already mentioned ; it is also necessary, that he should be 
invested with an unlimited power over his pupils, and that his autho¬ 
rity should on eveiy occasion, 'be supported by their parents. With¬ 
out this, all the efforts of the teacher in educating the child will prove 
ineffectual. For which reason, parents ought to have an entire confk* 
dence in the fidelity, as well as ability, of the teacher, before they 
commit their children to his care, and to neglect nothing that can 
strengthen his hands, when once they have bestowed on him so import¬ 
ant a trust. No less attentive should the teacher be, to support the 
authority of the parent. Parents and teachers should confer together 
on every occasion ; by their united exertions, the most naughty or re¬ 
fractory boy, would, very probably, be reclaimed, without that seve¬ 
rity, which indiscretion, and the want of well-supported authority, 
render as vain as it is disagreeable. 

But though the authority .of a teacher over his pupil ought to be 
fully established, yet its surest and most agreeable; foundation will be 
a sense of character, with which he should study to inspire them, and 
an apprehension of displeasing him, rather than a sfcrvile fear of pu¬ 
nishment. At first, indeed, in the case of gross negligence, or dissi¬ 
pation of mind, greater strictness is to be used, in order to fix the at¬ 
tention; and if tne boy be of a refractory disposition, some chastise¬ 
ment may be necessary to render him tractable. This, however, wMl 
be necessary only, when he has been much neglected in his first years, 
or corrupted by undue indulgence. But when the temper is once ren¬ 
dered pnant and docile, the severity of discipline is to be relaxed, a^d 
the distance between the teacher and scholar to be gradually diminish¬ 
ed, till a Tree and easy intercourse take place between them *« This 

UcasaassassaBBs nr r rrrr ^rasaca am ^ 

'* From this .view of the qualifications and.duties of a teacher, parents may judge, 
whether a young man, wuo uas not .iad the advantage of experience, be a tit person 
fix* educating youth. n ould it not be proper that *uch a person should be previously 
employed for two or three years as usher in some considerable school ? 
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^tonnekion being farmed, how delightful is it to teach, as Well is to 
be taught, and hqw wonderfully does the mind improve both in know- 
^ ledge and ip virtue! 

Culture of the Mind till the Age of Ten Tears . 

The first, and most obvious lesson of morality is, * Not to do ill; 

F not to give pain to another.* This is a lesson which cannot be too fre¬ 
quently inculcated upon children. This is the safest rule for their con- 
; duct, and the surest test of their virtue. To this the precept of doing 
good is but subordinate. This aversion from doing ill, when once rooted 
. in tue mind, will accustom children to exercise the understanding in 
distinguishing between right and wrong > it will check the violence of 
their passions; it will teach them, if not the most shining, yet the 
most useful virtues in life—good-nature, justice, and prudence; 

When they make promises, we should not distrust them, nor de¬ 
mand protestations from them. If any mischief has been done, the 
author of which is unknown, we should be far from suspecting them 
pf it ^ if they break any thing, we should let them feel the loss of it; 
if they tell a lie, we should express our astonishment at their conduct; 

. we should explain to them the nature of a lie; and show them the con¬ 
sequences of that vice, viz. not tp be,believed when they tell the truth, 
, or to bp accused when they are innocent, &c. In Bke manner, if 
they., djscpver a turn fpr fraud or deceit. But if after repeated admo- 
/nitions, they persevere in such vices, chastisements, accompanied with 
..pircumstanpes pf disgrace, must be prudently applied. In order to 
cultivate an open, ingenuous, and docile temper in children, and to 

• form them to be circumspect and considerate in their behaviour, 
.parents should treat them with the utmost tenderness, and accustom 
. them eyery evening to give a candid account of their conduct through 
f the day, \yhat they have done and what they havp neglected to do, 

what they have learned, and what they have observed, See. Affection 

• and discretion on the onp side would produce unreserved confidence 

• pn the other, and would furnish the most favourable opportunities of 
„ conveying moral pnd religious instruction, and of pointing out, in a 
.gentle and artless manner, the ^est means of avoiding evil and of 

doing good. This would bring children to the habit of calling them- 
. pelves to account in their riper years, of confessing their faults to their 
Heavenly Father, and of imploring, on every occasion, his direction 
.and aid. . ‘ \ 

We may judge of their liberality, rather from their parting with the 
play-things for which they hatfe an affection, than with money, the 
; value of which they know not. We should wean them from an over 
- fondness for sweetmeats, and encourage them to give a share of their 
. apples, &c. to their companions, and of their money jto the poor. But 
we should not allow them to give with ostentation, nor reimburse them 
. * for their .generosity. This is in reality to teach them avarice. We 
Should restrain them from prodigality, by shewing them the misery 
that arises from thence, and by encouraging them to save a portion of 
$heir money for some useful purpose. And we should take particplaj: 
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pace to give them an aversion to gamine of every kind; for gaming 
ht» jfttfedthe morals and the fortunes otmany. 

As they advance through this period, the great outlines of their duty 
to God, to their neighbour, and to themselves, are to be laid before 
them, in proportion as they appear capable of comprehending them. 

. Arguments drawn from present intereft, will be of great efficacy with 
children, and may be used to enforce those which are drawn from the 
.esteem which the world will have for them when men, and from the 
happiness which they may expert as the future reward of their 
virtue. 

A fiense of order, neatness, and decency, being natural to most ch!l- 

" dreni will serve as a handle for governing them, and ought to be eo- 
.eouraged in all. 

The rank which they hold in the creation, and the powers and dig¬ 
nity of the human soul, being frequently represented to them, will in¬ 
spire them with a reverence for themselves, and restrain them from 

* mean and unworthy pursuits. At the same time the proneness of the 
human mind to indulge its passions without regarding its duty, the 
jsense it ought to have of its dependence on the Deity, the need it has 
of Divine aid, and the means pointed put by revelation for obtaining 

. that aid; all these, being deeply impressed on their minds, will tend, 
tp- preserve them humble, modest, and circumspect. It is the religious 
principle that will be found to be the surest and the most comfortable 

•' guide of human life. It is the Christian religion that, revealing, in 
the clearest manner, the perfections, the mercies, and the laws of God, 
a*d enforcing the precepts of natural reason, by the most persuasive 

* motives, purifies, supports, and elevates the soul. 

. [To be continued .] 
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* ' ' TO THE 


EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


T HE following account of the Foundation, of the City of London, 
and London-Stone, I found among the papers of a Gentle* 
man, who ha$ been dead some years, but who was a great Antiquary, 
pnd very minute in his observations ; if, therefore, you think it worth 
inserting in your excellent Magazine, I will transmit to you some other 
pieces of his Miscellaneous collection, equally curious and interest 
‘ ting. 

< I am. Sir, Your Faithful Brother, 

B. B. 


, Jt LONDON did not exist when Julius Caesar invaded England, 54 
. years before Christ’s birth ; the Roman Emperor Claudius Dru6Us con- 
^jjf red Britain forty-five years after it, London became a Roman co- 
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Jony and -city, when Julius Agricola was Roman-Lieutenant here un¬ 
der the Emperor Domitian, Anno 85, and called by the Romans, Losu 
dinam and Augusta; by the Saxons, Lunden Craster and London 
Byrig ; by the Normans, Londonia, Lundonia, Londind, and Lon* 
dres; and for -several ages past r London. London Stone was the 
*£0ntre of the then city, and the first standard or mile-stone in this 
island, like that in the forum of ancient Rome, from which the dimen¬ 
sions of all their roads and journies were begun $ (see Cambdeifs 
Britannia, Vol. L p. 372.) and the four military roads which they 
cut through this island, to the four winds or cardinal points, all ltd 
to this city, and centered at London Stone, viz* 

The ist, denominated the Roman Trasdetus Road or Ferry/ ran 
North and South* 

The 2d was the Praetorian way or Watling-street, which ran South 
East to North-West. 

The 3d Ermine-street, which ran South-West and North. 

The 4th road was the vicinial way which ran North-East to South- 
West; all which four Military Ways, answered the four original Gates 
in London, viz. 

* NEWGATE, CRIPPLEGATE, 

ALDGATE, and DOWGATE *, 

All entering at this Standard Mile-Stone of ancient London, placed 
there by Julius Agricola, who was Governor of Britain, under the Em¬ 
perors Flavius, Vespasian, Titus Vespasian, and Flavius Domitian, 
from 80 to 85 ; who, during his Lieutenantship, civilized the Britons 
after the Roman manner, both in cloathing themselves, and build-* 
ing houses for themselves, and temples to their gods. 

N. B. This London Stone originally stood on the South side of 
Cannon-street, fastened down with. strong iron bars deep in the 
ground, but causing carts and coaches to be overturned, was re¬ 
moved, 13th December, 1742,^0 the South-West door of St. Swithin’s 
Church, by Richard Martin and Basil Brown, then Church-Wardens, 


REMARKS ON THS 

MUTABILITY OF FORTUNE. 


PTP^HERE is nothing certain in this world but death: theory supposes, 
H experience sometimes proves, but the latter often deceives. The 
fatality which constantly attends the wayward lot of mortals, is so se¬ 
cret in its operations, that it baffles all tne penetration of men to disco¬ 
ver it. Xerxes came to conquer Greece witn such a numerous force, 
that his army quite exhausted the rivers in quenching their natural thirsty 
He covered the sea with ships, as numerous as the caterpillars which 
formerly infested Egypt; whence he was indated with such a certain 

+ Dour er Dowgate, signifies the Watergate. 
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prospect of success, that he already considered t himself as a cowpfcitr 
master of the sea; and he commanded it to be whipped with rods, for 
having the insolence to mutiny tempestuously against him. But, aka! 
he shamefully lost so many thousand men, and such a number of ships; 
that he thought himself very fortunate in escaping on board a small 
fishing bark. 

* Alexander the Great, after havhqg conquered almost three quarters of 
the globe, wept because he had not another world to conquer. He rOi 
lured to Babylon to pas? dm remainder of his days in luxury and volup¬ 
tuousness , bring then no more than thirty years of age: but he there 
aennisiatcd his life at the end of a few days ; and of all his conquests 
possessed only a grave of the length of about six feet. 

Poiycratos, the tyrant of Samos, was so fortunate that he never met 
with any disgrace in the course of a long life, which induced him pse~ 
sumptuously to believe that he had chained fortune herself to the wheels- 
of his car ; yet, he was at length driven from his throne, deprived of 
everything, and by his own subjects fixed to a cross, where he finished 
his career by a most ignominious death. 

Croesus,- who had amassed immense riches, and was highly elated 
with his prosperity, considered Solon as a fool, when he told him, “ them 
was no happiness on this side the grave,” till he found, himself tied to 
the funeral pile by order of Cyrus, after haying lost his crown, his do- 
minions,- and his treasures. 

Gustavos the Third of Sweden, in the full vigour of life, meditated 
a counter-revolution in France in 1792: he hardly entertained’a doubt* 
with the assistance of his allies, of restoring absolute power to the Gal¬ 
lic monarch; but, before he commenced hostilities, one of his own of¬ 
ficers put a period to his life in the midst of the jollity and splendor of 
a masquerade. 4 _ 

In a word, how many examples are there of the uncertain issue of 
the affairs of this world. To-day we see a prince upon a throne—thq 
next kwing his head on a scaffold, as our own history and the history 
of France can evince. To-day we see a man condemned to the most 
horrid dungeon, upon the point of being sacrificed to his inveterate 
foes ; to-morrow on a throne, as in the person of Mathias Corvinus of 
Hungary: to-day we see a Belisarius, a general crowned with laurels, 
the favourite of the blind goddess, as well as of the emperor 5 to-mor¬ 
row divested of his sight, begging alms at the gates of Rome. 

How many men, from the meanest and most obscure extraction, have " 
f Seen end their lives in opulence and grandeur; and how many more, 
born to riches, rank, and titles, close their lives in misery and want ?. 
Others pursue a phantom, and grasp a shadow; or, whilst their con¬ 
stant goal has been glory and renown, they have at length acquired rio-' 
thing but censure and disgrace: and some, quite indiSerent about fh$ 
smiles of fortune, have been caressed by her so far as to obtain the 
highest' pinnacle of wealth and power. * 

"How many generous men have become misers ! how many misers pe¬ 
rish for want of the necessaries of life ! how many friends become open 
enemies! and how many foes forget their enmity, and cherish those 
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they hated! Nay, it sometimes happens that wise men degenerate into 
fools, and fools recover their senses. Bigots and enthusiasts have been 
guilty of suicide, whilst some of the greatest villains have died*peace¬ 
ably in their beds. 

I shall conclude, as I began, with observing, that there is nothing 
certain in this world but death: the time, manner, and consequences of 
which are entirely uncertain, and impenetrable to the researches of the 
most judicious, learned, and segacious. 0 

■■ —— -. ■ -- - . , ,?»ii 

LONDON CHARACTERIZED. 

BY DR. JOHNSON. 

J F yon wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you 
must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, 
t must survey the innumerable little alleys and courts. It i? not ill 
the shewy evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human ha¬ 
bitations which are crowded together, that the immensity of London 
consists. I have often amused myseff with thinking how different a 
place London is, to different peoplei They whose narrow minds arc 
contracted to the consideration of same one particular object, view it 
only through that medium. A politician thinks of it merely as a scat 
of Government in its different departments; a grazier, as a vast 
market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious 
deal of business is done upon ’Chaqg^ ; a Dramatic enthusiast, as the* 
grand scene of Theatrical Entertainments ; a Man of Pleasure, as'an 
assemblage of Taverns, and the great emporium for ladies of easy vir¬ 
tue ; but the intellectual man is struck with it, as'comprehending the 
whole of human life in all its variety, the contemplation of which iS in¬ 
exhaustible. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


D R. Blair will soon present the public with a fourth volume of lus 
very popular Sermons. 

Mrs. Piozzi, to whose sprightly and agreeable pen we have been kt 
•everal instances indebted for much information and amusement, is at 
present engaged in a work very different in its nature from her other 
publications—a Collection of English Synonimcs, upon the plan of the 
admired French work of Abbe Girard. 

Mr. Malone is employed in superintending a splendid edition of the 
Works of his friend, the late much-lamented President of the Royal 
Academy. * 

The Earl of Hardwick proposes to pay a tribute of respect to thft 
memory of his uncle the late Earl, by publishing an elegant edition of 
the “ Athenian Letters, 1 ” with portraits of the principal personages 
who contributed to that truly classical performance. 

Mr. Wakefield has printed two volumes of his edition of Popej and 
Dr. Warton has made considerable progress in a similar undertaking. 
-This last will doubtless be expected with the most eager curiosity. , . 

. Mr. Hay ley has completed his Life of Milton;- and Mr. Cowper bis 
translation of that poet’s Latin verses. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Jav< it. 

A S soon as the King had retired, (sec his Majesty’s Speech in our last, p* 77,) 
and the new bishops had taken their seats. 

Lord Stale rose, and moved an Address of Thanks to his Majesty. Lord Auklaqd 
Seconded the motion. 

Lord Gftjldferd then rose, and after having spoken at considerable length, moved, 
as an amendment to the address, “ That his Majesty might be prayed graciously to 
take into consideration those modes which to him seemed most hkeiy to obtain peace 1 
on such terms as appeared proper ; and that nothing in the ex.sting circumstances of 
(he Trench government might be jny obstacle to the furtherance of peace.” 

A kmg pebate then took place, jn which the Duke of Portland, Lari Spencer, the 
Earl of Mansfield, Lord Grenville, and the Lord Chancellor, spoke in favour of tip? 
Address; the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Derby, Earl of Stanhope, Marquis of Lans-» 
down, and Earl of Lauderdale, for the amendment. 

• The Earls'of Carlisle, K'umoul , jmd Hardzvick , spoke against the amendment, and 
pledged themselves to Support the Minister in die prosecution of the war. 

The question being called for, the House divided, Contents for (he original motion, 
97—Non Content? 1?. 

23d. Lord Stanhope rose to move the acknowledgment of the French Republic, 
a preliminary to a- peace with France. There was not pne of their Lordships who did 
not desire a tafe and honourable pteace, and he would be the best subject who was most 
Instrumental in bringing it about. He would candidly appreciate our means, and 
those of the enemy, that our projects of success might be justly estimated, 
f He then entered into a long detail of the delusion arising from the false hopes held 

put of destroying France, by preventing her being supplied with arms, artillery, 
j money and provisions. All these hopes had been disappointed. The French had arms 
enough, they had 700,000 musquets in the different departments, and they conti¬ 
nued tp make 1000 stand of arms a day, at Paris alone. 1 hey had gunpowder in store 
for five years bloody war, and saltpetre for five years mprr, with the finest artillery try 
the world 5 qnd their army was well clothed. 

It had been Sgid that the French have no moneyr*-the sjupe was the c^se in the 
^ American war, and yet the Americans did, without it. But the French do not want 
* money; they have more gold, silver, and bullion, than ail the rest pf Europe; thj$ 
they had brought put by a forced loan, and by a voluntary contribution; their asiig- 
• frats since December have risen 40 per cent and their lands tp six times the estinib te 4 
yalue. With respect to discipline, his Lordship opposed the confusion of the allied 
troops in the sortie at Tpulpp tp the attacks made on the Duke of Brunswick and the 
Austrian generals.—Of provisions, his Lordship said, France was in no want.f—vf 
was*impossihle for this country, the Prussians pr Austrians, to imitate the French in 
the raising pf troops ; there the soldiers being ihlisted only for a term of years, the 
drill serjeants and veteran soldiers have been dispersed through the country, and taught 
the pepple military discipline. “ If,” said his Lordship, “ theriingof tne people 
in a mass be what th$ French call it. The Lever of Anb'medts, the eiiect mut( be 
terrific.” 

HU Lprdsbip now proceeded tp njake soiree remarks on the object pf the war, Lord 
Hood, he said, had engaged to restore the Constitution pf 17895 Dumourier had ad¬ 
vised the Prince of Cpbourg to issue a proclamation in favour of the Constitution pf 
*791: Wunater had declared that things should be restored to the same footing in 
which they were before the revolution; and a proclamation, 0 r declaration from his 
Majesty had recommended to the people of France a monarchical government, which 
might afterwards be modified.—Prom these different proclamations he inferred, that 
the allies were not agreed in opinion upon the nature of the government proper to be 
j established in France. We had deceived the people of France, or the Royalists, in 

Offering them that protection which we knew we cqu !4 not givf. Let those who had 

Ye*. IT $ 
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Lyons, or put to death at La Vendee, orshot at Toulon, say-whnt 
protection we had afforded them ! It had been supposed we could pot treat with A- 
.thqists ; but. he denied they were so, and read some account? oftfjp proceedings Qf.thp 
Jacobin club, in which they acknowledge :t Supreme Being. The Aristocrat sand 
*€lergy> indeed, were Atheists5 for at some meetings at which he was present^ Athe¬ 
ism was boldly professed. . ‘ ( , 

His Lordship proceeded to such lengths in this account, that he was called tp order 

■fcy 

The Bishop of Durham , who said he had h*»rd with patience, as long as possible, 
'‘the farrago his Lordship had uttered, which had no relation to the subject^/,and qouVi 
‘ho longer be home: he would not hear religion insulted, or the expressions *efFrenph 
or other Athiests repeated. - -- - 

“ " Lord Stanhope apologized. The French, he said, had 150 millions sterling ii* their 
hands for carrying on the next campaign, besides the large contributions they Lid le¬ 
vied} and that they had converted the bells of their churches into cannon, which lie 
thought was- putting them to a much better use. They have also made the gold'and 
..silver saints descend from the altars, and have sent them to the mint, the crudibfe, 
anff the melting-pot! But do 1 deduce the wealth of the Republic from thebe things? 
; No-ri-if I am asked where the treasury of the French is, 1 say, that it exists in tj*e 
hearts of the people. 

* M If Ministers be yet to know, why they cannot imitate the example of-the Ffpnch 
in carrying on the war, I will tell them.-r-1 have been in the west— r \dive in the $gu*>h 

and I have heard from the north—and Ministers may be assured I speak correctly, 
when I say that the people are neither ready to spend their last guinea, nor ia.^aqrifijpe 
. tftgir, last to* 11 in support of the war/’ ,. 

r • The present government of .France, he alledged, was a strong provisional .govern¬ 
ment, made solely for the moment, like a Roman dictator, but which would be abo- 
. limbed when peace was restored ; and such, he said, was the enthusiasm of the French, 

; that women had desired the death of their sons for having fled before the enemy$ and 
. from hence he inferred, the impossibility of conquering that country ~ 

. • His Lordship next noticed the truth of the reports made by the French Ministers, 
whichj with the guillotine at their back, they durst not garble or falsify. JH[e..con- 
r eluded with proposing the following motion: That this House having seen,, that the 
French nation, by the n 3 th and 119th clauses of their new constitution, has renounced 
, every idea of interfering in the internal affairs of pther states, and has declared herself 
-the ally of every free people, most humbly beseech his Majesty to recognize the Repub- 
- He pf France, that thereby 4 foundation may b^ laid for a lasting peace between, fjio 
two nations, 

(j Lord Abingdon was of opinion, that the only answer which the last speech deserv¬ 
ed, was what it bad already received—a loud horse-laugh, 

. Lord Damley and Lord Warwick, spoke against the motion, which was negatived 
without a division. . . 

. . 31st. Lord Stanhope introduced a motion, relative to the recent trials in Scotland, 
by observing, that he felt himself warranted in this mode of proceeding‘by the prece¬ 
dents which stood on the Jpurnals, in the cases of Lord Russell, Algernon "Sidney, 
Alderman Cornish, Sec. The House of Lords, some time after the executions of those 
persons, considering the judgments of the courts upon them to have been too violent, 
had therefore took off their attainders. His Lordship then adverted to the ruleswhich 
' had been decided uppn in law points during the trial pf Mr. Hastings, and contended, 

* that a contrary mode had been followed in Scotland, in the trials of Mr. Muir, Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Skirving, and Mr. Margarot having pointed out several particular‘in¬ 
stances, he concluded by moving, “ That an humble address be presented w fete Ma¬ 
jesty, praying- hm to sqspend the sentence of Mr. Muir, until their Lordships should 
have examined the eircumstanc.es attending the trial, and which thr .Houso.pledge^l 1 * 
to do.’Vr-The^ame. was repeated as to the other three persons. - u ; » 

*■ Lord Mtimfietd denied the precedents being in point, and considered the morion 
-tended to fchrpw a*reflection flpon the-character of the judges Winch they by aoia&an 
deserved* ‘ ;t * 
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*Thc Duke ef Ntrfifk was-against the motion, as not having .been brought befiwap 

them by a-petition. 1 

Lord Lauderdale sale), he would advise his noble friend to withdraw his motion, as, 
the. subject would com* before the House in a different shape, when he w*ouid enter 
into' the shameful stretch of arbitrary power that had been used towards the persons in 
whose behalf the motion was made. 

' v 'The Lt>rd Chancellor defended the conduct of the judges, and said, that the. only 
method which had ever been adopted, and the only one proper to be adopted by cri¬ 
minals for Obtaining a mitigation of their punishment, was to petition his Majesty, and 
that his'Majesty was always graciously pleased to consider such petitions, and refer 
-thet&itO’the judges. In the present case, the criminals had not so humbled thou* 
selves, and had shewn no contrition. 

■ lobd'Stafthopl hoped it would never be necessary in this country for a man, con¬ 
scious of his innocence, to humble himself as a criminal to obtain justice. .. » 

Lord Tburlozv explained the differences between the law of England and'the law of 
1 Scotland in criminal cases \ and concluded by giving his dissent to the motion. 

The question was loudly called for, which being put by the Chancellor, the Houie 
^vkted) . Non-Contelits 49 1 —Contents j— Majority 48. 

PROTEST. 

r ^ : ‘Dfe sent rent. is*. Because the attending to the due administration of justice,- and 
’-the watching over the conduct of the various courts in this kingdom, is one of' the 
mdst important branches of the business of this House, and is at all times also one of 

* its most essential duties. .. .. 

2dly. Because it obviously appears to be proper to examine into the justice and le¬ 
gality of a sentence, before it is executed, and not to permit it to be executed first, 
nnd then to examine into its justice and legality afterwards. 

3 tUy. Because, for want of such timely interference on the part of this HoUSe, 
it has formerly happened, that within a short time no less than four unjust and illegal 
judgments werfe actually carried into execution, as appears from the respective-alt - 

* tainders of the innocent sufferers having been afterwards reversed and made void (when 
it was too late) by four acts of Parliament, made and passed in the first year of the 
reign of their late Majesties King William and Queen Mary, namely, in the cases .of 
Alderman Cornish, Alice Lisle, Algernon Sidney, and Lord Russel. 

4thly. Because it is contrary to the first and immutable principles of natural jus- 
. tice, that any thing to the prejudice of a defendant should be brought before a jury in 
a criminal prosecution, that is “ only collateral, not in issue, nor necessary in the 
conclusion.” . . 

• 5thly. Because it is not (nor ought to be) competent for the prosecutor to pro¬ 
duce any evidence to support any matter that is not charged in the indictment; that is 

* to'sayi distinctly and precisely charged, and not by mere epithets or general words, 
such as oppression, sedition, vexat.on, or the like. 

6thly. Because in like manner it is not, (ror ought to be) competent for a prose¬ 
cutor to produce any evidence to prove any crime to have been committed by a defen¬ 
dant, in any other particular than that wherein it is, in the indictment expressly 
charged to have been committed. 

.. 7thjy. Because no such proceeding* as those afcove stated, nor any one of them, 
can be justified under pretence, that “ If it had been necessary to specify in the in¬ 
dictment all the facts against the defendant, the indictment would have covered,, by 
.its.magnitude, the walls of the court.” And > 

- Scbly. Because in one year of the trial of Warren Hastings, Esq. namely, in the 
i yean 1790, there were no less than four decisions of the House of Lords upon this *ub- 
ijfcct, viz; on the 25th day of February* -when the JLoids resolved, 

* That the Managers for the Commons be not admitted to give evidence of the unfit- 
>' 'nest of Kelieram for the appointment of being a renter of certain lands jtf the province 
Bashar; the fact of such unfitness of the .said KeUeram. not being charged m the im¬ 
peachment. 

S a 
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THat IV rs not Competent to the Managers for the Commbns, topUt 
Afcstfcm td*th* < frfthes$ tipbh thfc seventh article of Charge, vi*.-*AVhether more Op¬ 
press! ems did actually exist under the new institution, than under the old ? 1 

* And again on the i$fch day Of May, When the House of Lords resolved. 

That it is pot competent to the Managers foj the Commons to give evidence ofthje 
enormities actually committed by Deby Syng, the same not being charged ip the h»- 
^Chment* ' 

And Again on the id day of June, when the Lords resolved, 

« not competent for the Managers on the part of theCommons, W 4 ryf 
evidence upon the seventh article of the impeachment, to prove that the letter ©ft 
5th of Misy, 1781, is feke, in any other particular dan that wherein it m «*£rcfoly 
charged to be falser *' 

' *THe taW divlsfonrof the House of Lords are founded upon principles not pecofiar 
10 trials by Impeachment. They are founded upon common sense, and on the imrtufi 
tdbto prhvcipkb of justice.*—In Scotland those principles are peculiarly necessary to tfo* 
Adhered to, inasmuch As by the laws of that part of the united kingdom, a defendant 
k obliged tb produce a complete list of all his witnesses in exculpation, the day before 
the ; trial. That alone appears to me a considerable hardship. But if, after strdi Hsf 
twACWiallf deHvorAd In by the defendant, ar y facts'(of supposed facts) ndt particularly 
lot forth* as crimes in the indictment, may, on the following day, for the ftfsr time* 
and without notice, he suddenly brought out in evidence upon Che trial against the de- 
fondant 5 such defendant, from such an entrapping mode of trial, may be ooovhJfod^ 
though innocent* Such pioceedings (whether supported or unsupported by. *ay oil! 
Scotch.statute passed in arbitrary times) ought I conceive, to be revised, far, in 4» 
foee country there ought not to be one mode of administrating justice to one many. 
gamely> to Mr. Hastings, and an opposite mode of admxmseating justice to another 
Inamely, to Mr. Muir. 

* STANHOPE. * 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 

. Jan. ±%7 The proceedings in the House of Commons took a similar turn to those ill 
the. Upper House. 

; The Address to his Majesty being moved by Lord Cliffden, who took a short but ge¬ 
neral review of the atrocities committed by the'ruling powers in France, and seeiped 
ofiopinion, that no peace could be made with safety Or with honour, while the present 
system existed in that country* 

, *'He was seconded by Sir Peter Burrel. 

\ The amendment was moved by the Earl of Wycombe, who delivered his sentiments 
decidedly against the conduct of Administration 5 slightly glancing over what he term- 
ed_tl^ir wicked and absurd policy in commencing the war : He took a comprehensive 
view of the operations of the late campaign, on some Of which he was diffuse, even 
tp minuteness, and the whole had his unqualified disapprobation. The mis-carriages 
4 ft M a Kink© and Dunkirk, he was particularly ©eVere on.—-The former, he said, was 
«o inadequately planned, and disgracefully conducted, as to merit a parliamentary «*- 
<piiry. With respect to Dunkirk, he was justified, he said, by great military autho¬ 
rities, jn asserting, that neither the design, nor the means taken to carry it into ef¬ 
fect, were adequate to such an important purpose. 

. Ke printed the present situation of tills country as critical and alarming ; he de¬ 
precated the fosridttws and ridiculous policy, which refused to treat with the present 
government of France j he said, that in -the end, they would compel us to treat; and 
he hoped that alltnw friends of their country would unite in endeavouring to effert'a 
speedy paaftcaLkq. . „ . 
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Gtiiortel Tarim censtar fl * the frha—lik. procrastination of iflf to rrt l T l g s prats 1 In ttia 
gpfUNn* Royalists in France, until th* opportunity was, iasu WJb*t \m lem^the 
dUgraccfci twwvof our operations at Toulon, did not fsegpo His anjii^ycc*iw,aM 
he ridiculed the measure of sanding an Honourable Baronet to (He touthof Franc** Ipi 
order to make proselytes to royalty. He then adverted to the train of domestic Co¬ 
mities which the war had already occasioned at home, in the almost total stagnation 
of several branches of manufactures, and the ruin of thousands ef families; ail which 
distresses mast be aggravated by a prolongation of tbe war. He graced at wbat'h# 
considered the profusion of Ministers, informing treaties with * b e ggarl y attics** whoad 
co-operation was purchased by immense subsidies. 

• Sir Jamas Murray vindicated part of the Duke of York's osnduet in the lata cnk 
paign* which he conceived was glanced at by a former speaker. 

- Sir ffTiUum Mdner and Mr. H. Browne spoke in favour of the address. Mr. Cour¬ 
tenay against it. * 

. Lord Mormngton supported the motion for the address* and defen d ed the content 
of administration, with respect to the commencement and prose cution of the war ttitis 
great ability; in doing this* his Lordship deemed it necessary to recur* at cosoufeifhlf 
length, to the proceedings of the ruling party in France, as well in a legislative point 
of view* as in the line of military operation ; the intent of which appeared to be*, t* 
shew. the insecurity, dishonour, and pernicious consequences* which* in all human 
probabilty, must result from treating with a set of men, who had repeate d ly mmhp 
fe&ted themselves void of every principle of public and private virtue* and capable of 
fhc grossest outrages on all laws* human and divine. ... 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the speech of the nohle Lord, Wat entire rti wrl alfc fbP 
Its efaptficethan its brevity ; be had entertained the House with several extracts froth 
Bris sot’s pamphlets, but as far as he had read, his extracts went against hit own 
gu merits. All parties of France had reproved each other for going to war. What #4 
this proven but that all parties in France were inclined to peace ? Every thing tended 
to shew that France was inclined to peace j for Brissot had been expressly accused Wfelg. 
having involved the country in war. He then animadverted on the conduct of Genet 
in America. How did that wise country behavd on that occasion ? Where is the man 
who would say she felt herself degraded by her conduct f She was not to be forced 
into hostilities, and was in consequence now enjoying that prosperity which wt 
might have experienced, had our proceedings been characterized by similar prudence. 
He said, he had remarked that revolutions always commenced with theminority i . if 
so, the snhaller the minority, the greater the danger. The minority. Of which be was, 
then a Member, had been already pretty well thinned} if any person was wanted for 8 i 
Chancellor—if any person was wanted for a Welch Judge, they could there be found { 
it vyould be but right if the Gentlemen would return a few of the Menfcera ftyresaonr 
the balance. It had been said that this was a defensive war; he* ca the contrary^ 
thought we were the aggressors ; and that it was absolutely a war of choice. It wap' 
a war to establish some form of government in France, and it must be a monarchical 
form, from whence alone security could be derived. What gr ater security there waa 
for the maintenance of treaties under a monarchy, than under any other form* he could 
not ascertain* as the conduct of the King of Prussia and the Empress of ftussia* in 
the dismemberment of Poland, which they had solemnly engaged by treaty to pro¬ 
tect* afforded no better hopes from monarch* than was to be found ir republics. He 
reprobated the conduct of Ministers, the mode of carrying on the war in all quarters f 
at Toulon and Dunkirk, in the Bast' Indies, and in the Channel, convinced that 
nothing but peace could put an end to the calamities which our improvident opposi¬ 
tion* bad brought upon us. It was a reflection on the character of BngtisHmen* to say 
that any danger could be apprehended by this country from the establishment of a re¬ 
public in France. 

Mr. Wyndbam with great ingenuity supported the arguments of Lord Morningtcn, 
combated the objections to carry on the war* and conceived it mcce necessary than, 
ever to pursue it with unahating vigour. , 

Mr. Secretary Du*Htit replied to some imputations which had been thrown out' 
against his Majesty's Ministers, for warn of vigilance and attention to the tpodcof car- 
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the’war.' The equipment of the Mftftary end Naval expeditions hid; he hffd,' 
Exceeded every thing that could be paralleled in history. The number of seamen# 
which was at first only 1%,'obo had been rapidly increased to 50^000-; the ships put’ 
into commission had been also increased, and Ministers ha<fbeen so provident as to* 
protect Our commerce, and at the same time to send our fleet to tlie West indies and 
Toulon. He should have no objection, when the House chose to investigate the con* 
duct of Ministers, to come forward with arguments to prove that their "exertion* in- 
Hie Military and Naval Departments had been superior to any thing that before hadf 
keen known. . 

Mr. Fox complained of the 'complicated shape in which the question now appear¬ 
ed, and wished that it had been before fairly stated, that the present was a war to ex¬ 
terminate the Jacobin party in France. 

* It was a melancholy thing now to hear that we could not treat till the Jacobins 
Were destroyed. This was a speculation in which we risked every thing that , was 
Hear He reprobated the principles of the war, and the mode of conducting ip He 
thought, on the first appearance of the Duke of Brunswick’* Manifesto, that it would 
be a signal of devastation throughout Europe; that those who were parties at the $r$t 
signing of the treaty of Pilnitz, were gtiUty of the origin of the war, and that no. 
power which entered into it without aggression, could be entirely free from the cri¬ 
minality of any of its consequences. It had been said, that France was always the ag¬ 
gressor ; and to prove it, M. Roberspicrre was referred to, as having said tjiat Brissot 
was wrong in declaring the war 5 which, early in the commencement of last Session, 
had appeared to be approaching. In contradiction to the sense of the iious^, aad to 
the prevailing opinipn of the public at that period, he had proposed to treat with 
France. It was his satisfaction at that moment;—it would be the satisfaction of his 
vyliole life, that he had made that preposition. Had it been received and become ef¬ 
fectual, a million of lives would probably have been saved by it.. Wc were now, how¬ 
ever, engaged in the vyar, and the only profitable enquiry must be, how we could get 
out of.it. His opinion was, that we should try to treat with the Jacobin govern¬ 
ment^ or with any other government that exists in France. There would be as good s?-‘ 
curity from it, that treaties would be kept as we could have from any crowned head 
whatever ; nay, as we could have if Louis the Sixteenth had been actually restored to 
the crown. 

Ministers had declared, that the restoration of Monarchy in France would be the 
signal of peace; yet, if all the difficulties about limiting the Monarchy, concerning 
which, General Wurmser in Alsace had held different ideas from ti e Allies at '1 oulon, 
were settled exactly to our wish, and that Lou s XVIl. was grateful; a Monarch will 
attend to the wishes of his people, and, if any pait of the French empire was with¬ 
held, as an indemnity for our expences, might they not urge him to take some op¬ 
portunity of recovering it—an opportunity, perhaps, when Austria or Prus&a, in¬ 
stead of being our ally, might be that of France ? 

There was something very peculiar in our hatred to France, which, indeed, had 
been raised by the greatest crimes ; yet it was remarkable, that there should be So 
much difference between bur opinion of crimes on different sides. In France, a delu-‘ 
sion, or pretence of liberty, had been successful, and that crime had involved os hi a : 
war;—in Poland, Liberty herself had been destroyed by despotism, and that erlme 
was noticed only by occasional, well-turned phrases of dis-approbation. 

Mr. Fox pressed very strongly the opinion, that the continuance of the war has* 
strengthened the Jacobin party in France, which was the minority at the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities, but now bears sway over every part of France, He asked, if there’ 
was any probability of overthrowing the Jacobins ? He thought, thej^r was scarcely * 
possibility of that event. He was not much comforted by the statements of their fi</ 
nances, or the depreciation of their assignats. The Americans wefe vilified iff the* 
same manner; the very same arguments had been applied to them, as; had been re-’ 
centljr applied respecting France t We had abused the Americans as we wehJ ffoW; 
abusing the French ; but, said he, “ if I live, I shall live to see you treat with thoae - 
with whom y6u will-not now; and God stmd that that period may be as fa^qtiAMe* 
. for making peace Mi the present. 1 * He then considered the consequence* which'might; 
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be expected from (he rejection of a pmptao! to treat; those co ns equenc es . sawldbe- 

very important in this country j the refusal of the Jacobins to treat would ruin them, 
in the opinion of the French people, would arm every hand, and rouse every heart 
against them. 

Mr. Fox though** that there had been gross mismanagement in the conduct of the 
war. At Jamaica, our whole fleet had wa ted for convoy. Not a word had been said 
of Dunkirk. He wished to krow who had advised the separation of the Duke of 
York's army from that of the Prince of Cohourg. When a British Prince, at Che head 
of his army, approached the sea, the natural dominion of his country, he must have 
expected to find the whole coast a fortress for him. What must have been hi* feel¬ 
ings at finding a few gun-boats'pf the enemy, commanding the shore, and harassing 
all his operations. Of rhat expedition some account must be given to the House.— 
He noticed the circumstances of the evacuation of Toulon, which, as it must have 
Been taken with a view of being preserved, should have been defended by British, or 
British and Austrian troops, instead of Spaniards and Portuguese. The conduct of 
Ministers towards Neutral Powers, Mr. Fox contended, had been unwarrantable* 
The Order" issued relative to American ships, they had the prudence to withdraw, and 
he Hoped the retraction had come in time to amend the error. General Washington's 
admirable speech displayed all the temper, with all the firmness of that great man; 
and it was apparent enough, that, under his guidance, America would strenuously 
preserve her rank among nations. The misconduct and insolence of Genet, the 
French Envoy, had not provoked General Washington to any measures which could 
trad unnecessarily to produce a rupture with the French. He had asserted his own 
dignity by demanding the fecal of that Minister, which was granted, and the inter¬ 
course of America with France was preserved. 

Mr. Fox concluded by moving an amendment, the substance of which was, “ That 
the House should humbly assure his Majesty of their readiness to afford the necessary 
support for his arms j expressing their hopes, at the same time, that some opportu¬ 
nity might be found for concluding a peace with the French nation—and that, when 
such an opportunity should be found, no obstacle to the ncgociations would occur froth 
the form, or nature of the government in France.'' * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was anxious to state clearly his senti¬ 
ments on the present occasion.—There was no ambiguity in the intention of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s* Ministers with respect to the present war. They had clearly and explicitly 
stated, that the grounds were security to ourselves and our allies, and indemnity for 
aggressions already committed. These measures cannot be obtained while the present 
government exists in France ; a government effectually destructive in its principles to 
all the governments in Europe. If, therefore, the arguments admitted by the House,' 
for undertaking the war were good, they were certainly now more forcible for conti¬ 
nuing it with a}l possible vigour, ^ar could present no calamities so terrible as those 
In which this country might be involved from relaxing in her preparations, at the very 
moment when these preparations vvere upon the point of being successful. 

He ejected to the amendment proposed ; as the destruction of a faction ruinous jn 
its principles to all the powers of Europe, to religion, morality and law, was the rea¬ 
son of our first taking arms. '***’’; 

The first step of the Revolutionary Tribunal was the abolition of Religion, to pave 
the way for fresh crimes, to familiarise the mind with guilt, and by removing the ob-*. 
Stacie of fear, to relieve it from the restraints of conscience. Their second measure 
Was the seizure oi' property j and their mode pi inflicting punishment, by taking from, 
the accused all priviledge of defence immediately followed. AU these crimes were con¬ 
verted into resources of revenue. “ From the pillage of the Churches, the destruction, 
of .property, the confiscation of effects, the unbpunded circulation of.assignats, and 
the imposition pfa forced loan, they had hitherto derived the means for conducting^ 
their military operations: but these desperate resources wpre certain symptoms of ap¬ 
proaching decay. It has been argued, that the spirit of'the French has made them 
brave in the field ; but? their efforts are the effect'of a most terrible system of restraint, 
and oppression—they are compelled into the field by the terror of the guilfotine, and. 
uppprted there only by those resources which their desperate situation affords. .; /L; 
system so monstrous and terrible ipust speedily be overthrown J and be did not hesi- 
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’t^atfce'wwdd rather choose to persevere, in ^cVar t even ogvdft tij» 
'tottrst of dl wswesi told deem -such conduct much more safe and honoura&c, than to 
•wMii fMM* tokh titepresent ruling powers.iiv France. *» ' v *. . 

It ms admowiedtfed by the law of nations, that where two parties nm 4gtoppSg 
titodb other* u third power might interfere to promote tranquillity. It was, in the 
vpresaat instance, faoth escjhity and our interest to interfere,, and prevent those evils.; 
and continue our efforts against such a system, aggravated in Jts effects, and increased 
( an its means * against a faction constantly varying the persons in its administration, 
. like the succession of scopes in tlieatrical representations. Much did it become sur¬ 
rounding nations to prohibit intercourse with a country where immorality and infide¬ 
lity go hand in hand ; and to resist oppression, which had grown to so gigantick 40 
.extent, that it would, if not crushed, operate to the terror of Europe. 

It should have been recollected, that a decree had been passed by the Convention, 

, which enacts, that they will not treat with any of the Belligerent Powers, except they 
>ffi*t acknowledge the Unity and Indivisibility of the French Republic. How could 
we with propriety do this f How did we know, that if we did, we should have any 
'iKCtlcity that this treaty would be kept ? In every point of view,,therefore, he saw 
. that the hazard of war wpuld he preferable to the calamities which an improvident 
v peace would bring upon this country, . 

At five in the morning the House divided, when therempprared, / ■ 

, Against the Amendment, 277—-n-Forit, 59, . . - 

Majority in support of Government, 218. * . . 

«2<t Lord CJifden reported the Address, and on the question for its passing bring 
‘put, 

Mr. Fox rose, and enquired, jf it was the intention of Gentlemen oppouteto him, 
to submit t;he treaties lately entered into with Russia and Sardinia to the particular 
consideration of the House j which their importance required. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, fhat they were not intended for par$* 
cular discussion, but were to be considered in the Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Fox then said, that he wpuld take the first opportunity of delivering his toati- 
. dents on those subjects at large. At present he contented himself with condemning 
them in general terms, particularly the treaty with Sardinia; which he deemed so in¬ 
jurious to the interests of this country as to justify the House in refusing tq enable his 
Majesty to fulfil his stipulations. 

2;*t Mr. Pitt gave notice of his intention to bring forward the Bt^dget 90 Wed¬ 
nesday fie’nmght. 

It was also resolved, that private business should commence at ^wp, apd public 
"business at four, as last year. 

27th. The report ctf the Resolution of the Committee for a Supply; bought up 
and agreed tp, nm. con. 

Mr. AUm rose to give notice, that he meant to mpve for leave to bring in a ht% 
for the purpose pf rendering the Criminal Law of Scotland the same as that of England* 
that petty offences should be tried by Jury, and that there should be a right of appeal 
from the Justiciary of that kingdom 10 the High Court of Parliament \n this. He fur¬ 
ther meant tomove, that particular instructions be given to the Committee, who 
* were to drqw up the Biff, to include in the benefit of the Act those sentence*-wtoich 
passed in the year 1793. 

Mr. Dtmdas said, that he had no objection to the disquisition of the Conduct of the 
Legislative capacity of an united kingdom, and which he pledged himself to prpve per¬ 
fectly legal and necessary. 

• Mr. Sheridan observed, that, as fcpth questions must solemnly have the adjudication 
Of Parioiment, it was possible at least, that, after the discussion, it may be of opinion, 
that the late sentences inflicted upon Mr. Muir, Mr.'Palmer, and others. Were ilk- 
gal In such case it would be extremely unjust that these Gentlemen should be our of 
the reach of being benefited by the ceurmiraticu. He therttbre felt a degree of confi¬ 
dence that no further pleasure would be token towards tile ser^cuec$ iiup ef, 

foot, till tkfc .question w^ finally discuss*^ 
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tytr. wished the House noe to entertain any confidence of the kind. 

Mr- Fox said, that as far as opinion went, he certainly' did think the conduct of 
4togadf^s io Soodand perfectly unjust. He considered that'the circumstances reli- 
trtcr ;otac trials lor Sedition, which had agitated the public mind lor these four 
sataffettefcpttG* were totally apart, and should be subsequently considered, as was in- 
tewrfocHiy use.particular instructions to the Committee. 

Kf h i*irrSaid, lie was by no means averse to the going into the disquisition5 But at 
the tame time agreed with Mr. Dunrfas in the legality of the sentence. 

Mr. Dundas presented a message from his Majesty, acquainting the House that ho 
Bad ordered the landing of the Hessians at the Isle ot Wight and Portsmouth, on ac¬ 
count of sickness; and an Address of Thanks was ordered 10 the king ior the conimui 
nicatoni 

Mr*'§ixr:da* enquired, whether they were part of the forces destined to act under 
Lord Moira, to which he was answered from the Treasury Bench in the affirmative. ' 

. zSth.' Mr. Grey wished to know the number and destination of x the Hessian 
troops. 

Mr. Pht said, it might be improper to make those particulars public, and that all 
whith was necessary bad been communicated in his Majesty's message. 

Mr. Four thought tiie House entitled to some general knowledge of those circum¬ 
stances. ' 

MrL Sbopidan made a motion for various 'Papers relative to the emoluments of offices 
under Government, particularly the Staff of Toulon and under Lord Moira, which* 
.after some conversation, .was granted. 

*9tfr. In a Committee of Supply, Mr. Hobart in the Chair, 

Lord Arden moved, that 85,000 seamen, including 12,115 marines, be granted to 
Ida* Majesty for the service of the year 1794. 

Mr. Fox rose, not to oppose the motion, but to take the opportunity of making a 
observations on a circumstance-which nearly concerned the commerce of the king¬ 
dom. Our trade in several quarters had suffered considerably for want of adequate 
obnvoys. The Baltic fleet had, in consequence of its convoy not waiting for the fleet 
lost ‘ib^or 17 sail, which were captured and carried into Norway. The Quebec fleet 
had also suffered from circumstances nearly similar j part of it being bound to 
$ortagal and Spain, as well as to Great Britain, a number of ships of the former de¬ 
scription were taken, as its convoy was obliged to separate from the fleet, on account 
Of a strong gale of wind. The West India fleet was necessitated to wait near three 
months In port for a convoy } a circumstance which obviously must have distressed 
that trade very much. He thought these were circumstances of a serious add weighty 
nature, and demanded the fullest explanation from his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had no difficulty in saying, it would appear, that at no period 
whatever was so effectual a protection extended to the trade as at present j the cir- 
'tum&t&hces spoken of by the Right Hon. Gentleman, lie said, might arise from causes 
Which codldnot be attributed to Government} as the various delays on account of the 
Ships hot being ready, the different opinions of the several merchants, as to the strength 
Cf the convoy, proper places of rendexvous, time of sailing, their various views and 
jfotci’ests, and the. unforeseen and irresistible accidents of wind and weather } how- 
ever, no vessel which had taken the advantage of the protection of convoy had been 
'Captured. The naval exertions of this country were greater than at any former period, 
and attended with more signal successes. 

A conversation ensued between Messrs. Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Anderson, and Ad- 
mival Gardner; the latter Gentleman vindicated the conduct of Administration, and 
proved that the most effectual protection had been extended to the trade of the coun¬ 
try.—-The Committee then agreed to the motion. . * 

5m. The* House having resolved itself into a Committee^, Supplies, * 

Mr. Pox rose, and in a speech of considerable length, accused Administration of 
kasvirig granted a subsidy to tliq King of Sardinia^ Without any equivalent whatever 
to this country. ' • . 

Vox.. II. T 
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Mn Pvwis defended t’ c measure on the ground, that it was necessary to^ave al¬ 
lies. , 

Mr. D. Ryder said, it was absolutely expedient to stop the French on the side of 
Savoy, 

Mr, Grey attacked the conduct of Ministry in this instance, with great warmth and 
spirit. 

Mr. Canning , in his maiden speech, spoke with great ability in favour of Adminis¬ 
tration, and said, it would he cruel and unjust in us to ask a poor prince to fight 
with us, without properly subsidizing him for it. 

Mr. Stanley and Mr. Alderman Ncwenbam spoke in favour of the treaty with the 
king of Sardinia—after which it was agreed to. 


STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


COVENT OARDEN, February i. 

T HE Honourable Mrs. Twisl i ton came forward in the character of Behidera f 
in Venice Preserved, at Covent Garden Theatre, and was received with 
abundant applease, by a very crowded and brilliant audience. This Lady's features are 
agreeable, and her person possesses peculiar symmetry and elegance, but fhe latter is 
rather petite, and the former want expression. She appeared to have studied the 
part, and to have watched the manner of Mrs. Sid dons, and those actresses, who 
are allowed to be most successful in its representation, with great attention. Hence 
she was correct in all the nrieans of producing stage effect, and played several of the 
scenes powerfully, Though her action was somewhat redundant, it was in general 
graceful. Upon the whole, it was an effort entitled tQ no inconsiderable share of com¬ 
mendation. 

3d. The RoyaJ Family went to the little Haymarket Theatre, for the first time this 
season. A most afflicting scene occurred at the opening of the doors. In descending 
the stairs to the Pit, some of the foremost of the multitude lost their feet and fell; the 
crowd passed over them with that thoughtless fury, whieh in such a moment no com¬ 
passion can touch, no eloquenoe soften, and in this way, 15 human beings were 
trodden to death. The confusion lasted half an hour, and for all that time no possible 
aid could be given to the victims ; one only of whom was recovered. 

The following is* a correct list of the persons killed 

Mrs, Brandram, wife of Mr. Brandram, White-lead Manufacturer, Horsleydown.—• 
Miss Brandram, niece of Mr. Brandram.—Mr. Brandram, his nephew. Mr. Brandram 
himself was apparently recovered, but is since dead.-—Benjamin Pingo, Esq. York He¬ 
rald, of the Herald's College.—J. C. Brooke, Esq. Somerset Herald, of ditto.—Mrs,. 
Hartley, Earl-street, Black friars.*—Mrs. Willis, and Master Willis, wife and son of 
Mr. Willis, attorney, of Gray’s-inn.—Mr. Garbutt, late Master of the Three Sisters 
©f Whitby.-—Mrs- Gwatkin, wife of Mr. Gwatkin, Dancing-master, Bartlett's Buil¬ 
dings-—Mrs. Spencer, St James’s market.—Miss Williams, Pall Mall, daughter of 
Mi*. Williams, Copper-plate-smith, Shoe-lane.—Mr. Robinson, of Clerkenwell, Far¬ 
rier.-—Miss Charlotte Bushnell, niece to Mr. Norton, of Berners-street. In all 15 
persons. 

Exclusive of the above lamented victims to this accident, near twenty bthers suf¬ 
fered material iujuries. 

A hill from the. Theatre stated, that the accident was wholly to be attributed to' the 
, eagerness of the crowd, and not to any defect in the Pit staircase—that it was occa¬ 
sioned by the effjeciof.their eagerness, is certainly true, yet, from the extreme steep¬ 
ness p£ the stairs, those at the bottom are actually oblige^ to sustain the whole weight 
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df the people above them, and the level that is between them and the pay-door is so 
very small that but few persons cm stand on it. A plan is very properly adopted 
by the Manager, if possible, to prevent any such accident in future ; tuat plan is the 
fixing of a bar at the top of the stairs. 4 

The Coroner’s Verdict on the above unfortunate persons was, “ Accidental Death by 
Sufficaucjt, and being ‘Trampled vpon at the Put-door of tee Haymarkct Theatre .” 

5. A new comedy, called lt Love’s Frailties; cr, Precept against 
Pa actice” was periormed at Covcnt Carden Theatrt; the characters of which were 

• £4 follow, and thus represented: 

Sir Gregory Oldwort, - - ‘ - Mr. Quick. 

Charles Seymour, - Mr. Holman. 

Mr. Muscadel, - - - - Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Craig Campbell, - - - Mr. Munpen. 

James, ------ Mr. Farley. 

Lady Louisa Compton, - - Mrs. Fawcett. 

Lady Fancourt, - Mrs. Pope. 

Paulina, ----- Mrs. Esten. 

Nannette, ** - - - - Mrs. Mattocks. 

. Mrs. Wilkins, - Mrs. Platt. 

ThirComedy comes from the pen of the author of “ The Road to Ruin,” and 
was, excepting one particular passage, received with applause. 

The main object of the satire is to hold up to ridicule that character so common in 
life, a man professing the utmost pur.ty of morals, and rigidly austere upon those 
„ who do not exactly square their conduct by the precepts he has eternally in his mouth, 
although he is the slave cf vicious passions in private, and lecherous in the extreme. 
The hypocrite’s Character (Sir George) is well drawn, and his precepts and practice 
are forcibly contrasted. 

. The plot exhibits the distress of a man of family, driven to penury by the oppres¬ 
sion of a brother, and obliged to turn Painter, in order to provide some maintenance 
tor an only daughter, and his faithful servant from Switzerland, who had Lved with 
him twenty years, nursed his cftild, attended his wife in her last illness, and shared 
in all his misfortunes. A brother and sister of high birth are taken under Sir Gregory’s 
roof, on being deserted by their noble relations, when they lost their parents, but this 
is .done by Sir Gregory, not from motives of benevolence, but out of mere ostenta¬ 
tion. 'I he sister has privately married an officer in the army, and the brother has 
pledged ins troth to Paulina, the daughter of the Painter, who loves him with a mu¬ 
tual and equally ardent passion, Sir Gregory commands the latter to pay his addresses 
. to Lady Fancourt, who though she had given Muscadel to expect her hand, takes a 
. violent liking to Mr. Seymour, the brother, and hence arises all rhe interest created by 
the embarrassment of the two lovers. Lady Fancourt hearing of Mr. Seymour’s at¬ 
tachment, goes to see the Painter’s daughter, imagining that her high rank will awe 
her into a compliance with her wishes, and influence her to abandon all hopes of Mr. 
Seymour. She is charmed with the beauty and elegance of Paulina’s person, and still 
more by the excellence bf her understanding, the refinement of her sentiments, and 
the soundness of her judgment. Every fresh interval adds to the impression, and at 
list the Lady is wrought to ponfess the superiority of Paulina’s mind, and to resign 
her own pretensions to Mr. Seymour’s hand. The Painter, who has all the pride of 
Ujgh birth, proves to be the brother ruined and abandoned by Sir Gregory, and Sir 
(peegory being detected in his secret sins, they mutually disclaim their former prejudi¬ 
ces, and a general reconciliation takes place. 

. Muscadel is a character of some eccentricity, and as far as It goes, Lewis prays it 
very finely; he has not a vast deal to do; but in the hands of tins actor, a little will 

• g^A.gteat ivay. </ 

. The Dialogue has some pithy observations interspersed throughout, and it abounds 
wjbimsical similies and well-applied temporary allusions. One passage of it, 
v)z declaring that a gentleman was a less useful, and often a less worthy member of 
society than an artist or a tradesman, gave otfence to a few of the audience, tm the 
jf^uuid of its rather favouring of the democratical principle* of tho times, and pre- 
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v?ked alo^d-and continued expression of dlMppmtolioiv and dkguat, vrfiich,’ .fof 
{Qff second!,. interrupted the performance, and damped the effect of the scene, jl *m * 
rest of, the piay was well received ; it will not, however, be so. papular as 4* Tick x 
Roa? to Rum,” not being equally charged with bold and original character, cor: 
possessing equal powers oiattJ action. J ’ ’ v 

The Performers did their several parts justice. 

The Prologue was written by Mr. Thelvau, and pointed out the various .thing® - 
to which a Prologue to a Play might be assimilated. 

-The Epilogue was short and sweet, and received with applause. 

8th. “ The Purse *, or, Benevolent Tar,” an inreresting sketch of One 
aet, was presented at the Haymarket. The Tar, who has keen absent from home up- < 
wards of eight years, gives a Purse, containing the half of his acquisitions, to a boy, 
Wbom he finds administering to the wants of a distressed mother. The latter proves 
to be his wife, and he is rewarded by finding that the filial pity which he had admired 
arid assisted, was that of his own son ! 

The story afforded scope for several natural expressions of strong feeling, which 
were admirably delivered by the younger Bannister. There is also some pretty 
music—the composition, as we understand, of Mr. Reeve. —The Author, Mr. . 
Cross, of Covent Garden Theartre, has conducted this simple Fable with a degree of 
skill, very creditable to his Dramatic talents, and the piece on the whole was received 
with much applause* 

22. A new Comic Opera, called the “ Tiaviilers in Switzerland,” wa \S* 
produced for the first time, at Covent Garden Theatre, and was received with dis¬ 
tinguished approbation.—The Characters are— 


Sir Leinster M‘Loughlin, 


Mr. Rocr. 

Mr. Sidney, - 


Mr. Mukden. 

Dorimond, - 


Mr. Johnstone. 

Dalton, - 

Comte Friponi, - 


Mr. Incledon. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

Daniel, 


Mr. Qutcx:. 

Robin, - 


Mr. Blanchard. 

Swiss Burgher, - 


Mr. Thomson. 

Serjeant, - 


Mr. Richardson. 

Fisherman, - - 

Swiss Soldiery, 

&c. 

Ms. Townsend. 

Lady Philippa Sidney, - - 

- 

Mrs. Mattocks. 

Miss Somerville, 

_ 

Miss Poole. 

Julia, • 

_ 

Mrs. Clkndiking, 

Ncrinda, - - ■ 

_ 

Mrs. Martyr. 

Margery, - 

- 

Mrs. Henley. 

Shepherdess ... 

- 

Miss Hopkans. 


Attendants, &c. 


FABLE. 

This piece opens with the entrance of Daniel, who is soon fbl'owed by Mr. Sydney, 
Lady Philippa, and their daughter Julia—the i( Travellers in Switzerland.” After a 
dialogue, in which Lady Philippa’s high estimation of her ancestry is ludicrously exhi¬ 
bited, it appears that Dorimond, a lover of Miss Sydney, having been rejected by hef 
father, had accompanied them in their journey under the disguise of a Swiss servant, 
and..has thus saved her life in the passage of a torrent. The story then proceeds with * 
the reception of a letter from Count Friponi, a neighbouring Nobleman and adventu¬ 
rer, who desires permission to visit Lady Philippa $ a circumstance which awakens, 
the jealousy of Mr. Sydney, and induces him to assume the disguise of a Swiss Guide*.-. 
for the purpose of satisfying his doubts as to their connection, and of preventing . 
dangers which .he apprehends from it.—Lady Philippa, in the mean time, imagining;* 
Mr. Sydney to he on his journey towards Strasbourg, resolves to visit an ancient cas¬ 
tle, concerning which the pretended guide has excited her curiosi y, by repeating h 
jaunour of its being enchanted} and her servant Daniel, whose timidity and curiosity. 
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8R perpetually counteracting each ocher, is sent forward to obtain f o eeptfon for the 
party. Sir i^insteY M*Lbjghlin, JB^mU TK joCa, now detects Count Fripoai in - 
proposing an elopement with her, and Challeng e! him to a meeting on a spot wtotiff 
Sic Leinster is apprehended by' a Swiss Magistrate, just as he had marked out the 1 
grdiind, and prepared himself, under some laughable 1 circumstances, for the encoun¬ 
ter. Count Eripcni, who arrives immediately afterward*, imputing hh qf>sence to 
cowardice, demands wh6 will be his substitute, when Dorimond offers his sword, and 
upon Friponi’s refusing the contest, degrades him by taking the cockade from his hat. 

The Enchained Castle, to which the scene soon after changes, is the residence 
of MUs Somerville, who had Jed from England upon a supposition that her lover, 
Dalton, was more attached to her fortune than to her person. Before the gates of 
this place Daniel arrives at night, and having induced Robin to leave his guard, in 
order to partake of a s\in of wine, the latter becomes intoxicated, and Daniel readily 
obtains admittance to the castle. Here a series of adventures distresses him, aqd alarms 
the family'', who are thus put upon their guard against the real dangers, arising from 
a scheme of Count Friponi to carry off Miss Somerville and her treasures by force. At 
this, moment Dalton, who has been previously in the neighbourhood, reaches the 
castle, and assists in'defending it, when an explanation is produced between him and 
Miss Somerville, who surrenders to him her castle and herself. Mr. Sydney, being 
now convinced that Lady Philippa’s conduct towards Count Friponi is attended by no 
greater errors than those of vanity, discovers himself, relates the fidelity and bravery 
of Dorimond, to wnich he had been a witness, bestows his daughter upon him, and 
declares his own reconciliation with Lady Philippa, with which the piece concludes. 

The story Is worked up with such judgment and ability, as to render it amply inte¬ 
resting. It abounds with business and incident, well managed. The Dialogue is ner- . 
vous, and flows with ease and elegance. It is enlivened by frequent sallies of wit, in 
which the author has in many instances been peculiarly happy j and is enriched by the 
most refined sentiments. The songs are charmingly written} and have a degree of 
poetic merit, seldom found in compositions of such a description. 

The Author of this piece is Mr. Bats Dudley. The music comes from Shield, 
whoste celebrity'has long been established. It is partly selected, but for the greater part 
is original. The selections are made with infinite tas& and judgment $ and the new 
music certainly must be considered among his happiest efforts—particularly the air, 

<< Ever let me shun the dange which was sung with the most scientific sweetness by 
Miss Poole. 

In the getting up of this Opera, Mr. Ha axis, whose liberality the public have so 
often commended, and will we trust continue to reward—has displayed his usual 
spirit; the dresses are very pretty, and the scenery is throughout beautifully pictu¬ 
resque of the country in which the scene is laid, particularly the Castle, some views of 
the iakes and of the mountains. ' 

The whole Operatic and Comic force of the Theatre was thrown into this piece; 
and all the Performers exerted themselves with the utmost success. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, on the same Evening, a new Comedy, called u The 
B ox Lobby Chal lance,” was performed for the first time j the particulars of 
which, for want of room, we must defer till our next. 


A CURIOUS FACT. 

A YOUNG Lady, in \he neighbourhood of Newcastle, of then* me of Tyeem, 
was presented last English Lottery with the sixteenth part of a Ticket, which 
wis drawn a prize of loci. The money arising from the prizes she disposed of in the 
purchase of a quarter of a ticket, by which she gamed Five Thousand Pounds. An 
Aotor belonging to the Theatre at Newcastle had made her a present of the purchase 
money, and she has since given her hand in return to him who was the instrument of 
making a fortune, which now gives them the means of living itt an elegant and com-* 
foftable style. 
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ROYAL ARCH. 

The Wards, by J. F. STANFIELD. 

Set to Music, iviib a Graud Chorus, 6 y Brother HUQUIER. 


W HEN orient Wisdom beam'd serene. 
And pillar’d Strength arose— 
'When Beauty ting’d the glowing scene. 
And Faith her mansion chose— * 
Exulting bands the Fabric view’d j 
Mysterious powers ador'd; 

And high the Triple Union stood, 

That gave the Mystic Word. 

Pale Envy wither’d at the sight, 

And frowning o’er the pile, 

Call’d Murder up from realms of night. 

To blast the glorious toil. 

With ruffian outrage join’d in woe, 

They jfcrm the league abhorr’d ; 

And wounded Science felt the blow, 

That crush'dthe Mystic Word. 

Concealment, from sequester’d cave. 

On sable pinions flew; 

And o’er the sacrilegious grave. 

Her veil impervious threw. 

Th’ afforiate band in solemn state. 

The awful loss deplor’d$ 

And wisdom mourn’d the ruthless fate. 
That whelm’d the Mystic Word. 

At length, thro’ Time’s expanded sphere. 
Fair Science speeds her way ; 

And warm’d by Truth’s refulgence clear. 
Reflects the kindred ray.- — — 

A second Fabric’s towering height, 
Proclaims the Sign restor’d ; 

From whose foundation—brought to light. 
Is drawn the Mystic Word. 

To depths obscure, the favour’d Trine, 

A dreary course engage— 

Till thro* the Arch, the ray divine, 

Illumes the sacred page ! 

From the wide wonders of this blaze, 

Our ancient Signs restor’d$ 

The Royal Arch alone displays, 

The Ipng lost Mystic Word. 
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Written by Mr. WOODS. 

SfebtB by bin at the New Theatre, Edinburgh, on Monday Evening, T&ruarJ 
iS, 1793, when was performed, 

i’ll tell you what! 

By desi«*e of the Most Worshipful and Most Noble* 

GEORGE , MARQUIS OF HUNTLT, 

GRAND MASTER 07 SCOTLAND, 

mm mmmmsmm a ni.tfr.YS. - 

T HE glorious Temple rais’d by David’s Son, 

Where Hi r am’s skill with matchless splendor shone* 

In many a verse hath spoke the Mason’s fame, 

And equat'd with the King’s the Master’s Name. 

The ample base,—where Sculpture twines the wreath* 

And fondly bids departed Virtue breathe,— 

The beauteous Column that ne’er tires the eye, 

The lofty Spire that seems to pierce the sky. 

All these, and more, the Mason’s skill displayj 
Prest by the Hand of Time, they melt away s 
More fix’d the Fame his moral aims impart $ 

On the Foundation of an upright heart 
He rears a Structure Chance can ne’er annoy. 

Malice deface, nor Ignorance destroy. 

None but the favour’d band, who boast the will 
A Brother’s generous purpose to fulfil. 

May with due Rites and formal reverence tread 
The sacred paths by Mystic Science made: 

Hence vain Conceit hath often aim’d to throw 
Contempt on maxims it could never know— 

Tho’ Religion does her face enshrine 
In awful clouds, we own her voice divine; 

Masons with anxious zeal their Myst’ries guard* 

Yet of the Mason’s worth who hath not heard ? 

Their public Acts, by Truth to Fame consign’d. 

Speak them the liberal Friends of human kind:— 

And might thp Muse their gracious Deeds recite. 

£he’d not forget the kindness shown to-night. 

In Gallia’s fields, when English Harry fought. 

His drooping Soldiers in their tents he sought'; 
u The man to-day that draws for me his sword, 

4< Shall be my Brother !”—was the Hero’s Word: 

The name of Brother touch’d each soldier’s breast, 

He grasp’d his arms, and shook with pride his Crest* 

Th* event is known—the Boasters forc’d to yield. 

Fled, while the band of Brothers scour’d the field - 
If thus the name of Brother like a charm 
COu’d frozen Valour into Action warm, 

What sdid Virtues ’mongst this Band must grow, 

Who own a Brother’s Name, and all his Duties knowl 
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V TOW chang’d the modern days from days of yore? 3 
J j[ When learning flourish’d less, but sense the more 5 
when artless manners found a place at court, 

And truth and genius wanted, not support j 
When censors bow’d to Humour’s sportive sway. 

And authors wrote for honour, not for pay ; 

Mankind then judg’d the effort as it drew. 

The force of precept and example too. 

Struck with the jest, or with the moral fir’d. 

The young were gladden’d and the old admir’d ; 

Bright emulation all its power imprest. 

And nourish’d god-like virtues in the breast 

But then, as riches grew, and manners turn’d, 

FeH pride encreas’d and souls with envy bura’d ; 

Distrust and diffidence with friends arose. 

And. men that liv’d as brothers dealt as foes. 

Discord and hatred ravag’d all the earth, 

And greatness was the substitute of worth: 

The MANLY TRUTHS of PUBLIC SPIRIT fled. 

And 1ARI.Y virtu&S moulder’d with the dead. 

Still were there some, whose minds defection brav’d. 
Whom mercy cheriSh’d and who$e affection sav’d;' 

Who nobly met the terrors of the Ytorm, 

Wrapt in the image of a Saviour's form. 

Here Han way’s spirit claims the pekjsive pause. 

Hi lov'd our child-hood and approv'd our cause. 

The gen’rous mind with fostering cafe he rear’d. 

Its faults corrected, but its troth rever’d ; 

And as the magic of his preeept taught, 

The juster moral with the purer thought; 

Hi* own example cheer’d die checqucrM way. 

And virtue stem'd the vigour of decay. 


Such the kind friends that mingle here to night. 
Who guard our morals as they teach us rights 
And eager to approve the scholar’s part. 

Confer on child-hood, praise deny’d to art. 

From us they, learn what greater things arise. 

The boy that’s playful, and the man that’s wise 

Here may the wretch his shafts of malice spare. 
To crush the effort cherish’d by v our care. 

E’en strangers, when they learn ’tis Nature’s cause* 
Will aid our acting with a r a is* p’s applaus* 
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RURAL FELICITY: A POEM. 

BY DR. PERFECT. 


4 4t Bern est rtf: D«fi cbtvfit, 

** Barca quod satis rtf Jfefw.” Hoi. 
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H APPY the man whd leads the hiral life, 

* With face of pleasure owns his happy Rate; 
rfvuu iost to Fadtion, Envy, Care, and Strife, 

Disdains the foll.cs \\ Inch attend the Great. 

King of his peaceful realm he lives secure, 

Calls Independence, Sov’rtfign Bliss 1 .his own; 

Scorns the Circean call of Fashion** lure, 

Nor feels the thorny roses of a crown. 

With heart estrang'd from pain, unvext he lives* 

Low in the herbag’u sweet sequestred vale. 

Amid the joys which calm contentment gives—* 
for calm contentment loxes the cottag’d dale: 

Expanding there, from worldly tumult free. 

It gives that wealth which is above all storfej 
Sweetens the labours of rusticity, 

And fixes life above the with for more. 

Thankful his food from Nature's hand he takes* 

And toils witli patience thro’ the busy day j 
At his command la:r Cultivation wakes. 

And Plenty calls her Patron to repay. 

See with what bliss he speculates his kine, 
in rumination wrapt beneath the shade; 

Detain’d by patient custom, to resign 
. Their milky treasures to the Rustic Maid. 

Revisits oft the daisy-sprinkled mead. 

Where stray his fruitful ewes and lambs at large; 
Forgetting not the? poultry race to leed, , 

E’er faithful to his sw.etly-varied charge. 

His is one scene of ever-blooming ease, 

Blessings On blessings gild his still retreat; * - - 

Each thought that innocence can yield to please* 

And all each kindred virtue ma :es Complete. 

Delightful state, give me one bleating flock— 

Let me but call one lowing Herd my own, 

Quick would I fly, ye PowVs! to shun the rock* 

Where monster Vice erects her eben tnrone. 

The tow’ring Elm should canopy my seat. 

And guard me irom each rude insulting wind; 
Salubrious herbs give relish to my meat, 

And Health from Femp’rance blooming vigour find* 

1 ask no turtle to supply my boird, 

No high-sauc’d food m my repast be seen; 

Whom Sylvan Fare sufficient taste afford, 

Pure balmy Health enjoys with mind serene. 
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Oh, how the Groves, the Fountains, and the Bow*r$, 
The winding V*Uks, and jhtir pprtijg rills. 
Alternate testify his nappy hours, 

Whose guile-less bosom rural pleasure fills# 

Free from the sordid miser's lucrous rage, 

He hugs his competence, nor wishes more} 
Unknown to pain he mellows into age, 

And thinks his ihtU a capacious fieri. , 

Thrice happy he! how sweet is life thus led? 

Where low Ambition never durst intrude $ ■ ■ * 

Where sleep refective downs the homely bed. 

And gold-dad cares molest not Solitude. 


TO FRIENDSHIP. 


BY THE SAME. 

T HE Evening, hOw calm it appears, 

How pladd, how pleasant, and tool! 
From labour returning the Sheers, 

Stop to drihk at the green-sedgy pool. 

Come Celadon, pomp lay aside, 

Td trifles no longer descend $ 

Thou foe to uncivifiz’d pride. 

To me thou unvarying Friend. 

The'shepherds sing Carols of Love, 

The'ploughmen are blythe on their way) 
The turtle’s soft coo in the grove, 

The green is all jocund and gay. 

With music re-echoes the glade. 

The valley with harmony rings 5 
The tabor and pipe in the shade, 

Make the Rustics as happy as Kings. 

In Friendship together we’ll walk, 

And mark the decline of tire day y 
With cheerfulness wander and talk. 

Till Phoebus withdraw his last ray. 


IMPROMPTU 

OCCASION XD .BY SEEING THE TITLES OF 

TWO DRAMATIC PIECES, 


P OETS, ’tis said, are always poor! 

And Bailiffs ever dread:— 

Old Homer begg T d from door to door. 
And Otway wanted bread. 

But sure the ancient maxim lies, 

Fo- t iings seem quite reverse, 
One Poet gives the world a Prize, 
ArwtLe: ^ives his Purse* 
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ON CONTENT, 


FROM AN QLD MS. 163s. 


V ALLEYS may hills become, *rtd so may Juflf 
Be unto valleys fum'd $ it is our wills, 

Uot the condition of our outward state. 

That doth unto us happiness create.— 

Be but content, and Nature being serv’d, 

Grace will say we have more than we deserv’d s 
So *tis not what we have, or what we want. 

But our desires that make the measure scant. 

With bread and water Nature is content } 
from thepe easy gifts, the whole world’s extent, 
Wi|f not deny j our magazines of store, 

Tdo little is, if wc be craving more: 

Be pleas'd with what you have, and you will find 
Always enough with a contented mind. 

What Solly ’tis, still more apd more to crave, 

To dispossess ourselves of what we have— 
Content's not broad, nor narrow, ghprt, pr long. 
But suitably to our firail condition. 

If low, she can as humbly condescend, 

)f high, she can as joyfully ascend: 

She nothing wants, though she may more desire, 
£he likes her seat below, but could sit high'r. 
Content is like a sympathising wife, 

Who happy makes her own and husband's life j 
But if 4 hand qf pride, apd that unjust. 

Shall stHc’lplgy my honour in the dust, 

Restrain my Ljbprty, aod me defame, 

By false repnrcgh^ cast on my good name 3 
And add tpo, npme insulting banishment, 
Thinkiifg to awe me with their punishment t 
Alas! how vain have they their malice spent| 
When I can take my antidote Content. 

Now Cod it is that teacheth us Content, 

If good or evil come, C?pd h 3 fh it sent: 

Yet here let no blasphemous Libertine, 

Once think that God the author is of sin: 


God sin doth punish, which he could prevent: 
He hates the sin, but owns the punishment. 
The God of goodness wou'd not sin permit. 
Knew he not how to bring good out of if. 
Added to Content, when 1 do possess 
The multiplied blessings of godliness 
I have enough—I cannot say to spare, 

Because the world and I made even are 5 
Whereby my joy itself enlargeth more, 

+ 11411 was my fear 0 f losing it before— 
pontentment, joy, treasures for the soul is, 
discontent's incapable of Bliss, 
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THAT n*D SOON, AFT** ,TH|5 BIRTH.— MS. 


A $ careful nurses in their beds do lay 

Their Babes, which would too longthe wantons play? 
So to prevent his youth’s ensuing crimes, ‘ 

Nature, his nursg, laid hifA %o bed betimes. 

Within this marble rasket lies,' 

A jewel rich, of highest pri«e, 

Which Nature in the world’s disdain. 

Just shew’d, and shut it up again. M. 


EPITAPH. 

SAME MS. 

W ITHIN thi$ coffin, finew-shrunk and deadf, 

Lies Mary's joy # , and she np tears hath shed| 
Not that she wants affection to lament ' < 

The burying of so sweet an instrument 
Of her content, but that her pow’r is such. 

That she can raise It up, and with her touch. 

Make it so speak, tliat he which understand* 

The language, must confess her active hands 
H rt ve strength, tho’ not the chain of fate to break),. 

Yet sure to raise the dead, and make it speak. 

And if you be impatient of delay, 

To know the raistery } then bid iter play. Itf. 


EPITAPH ON A NQBfJE LADY. 


SAME MS.—NO AUTHOR. 

H ERE she .doth lye, that reconciles the strife^ 
How one may be a Virgin and a Wife; 
And yet secur’d fpr ever from the fear, 

Once to let" fall a'mournful Widow’s tear. 

She did not marry, for by faith to him, 

She was betrothed, that did purge her sin; 

And by that contract led a Vii gin’s life, 

That so she might beepme a spotless* Wifet 
Having here nothing tlse/o do at all, 

But to prepare against her Sppuse did call $ 

Who now hath summon’d her to be his bride. 

She answer’d with joy, I come to abide 
With thee, O Lord, : my Husband, and my Life, 
Made by thy Word, and by thy Love, thy Wife j 
Never to be divorc'd, npr to delight, 

But sole in thee, to whom my troth is plight, 

Thu* she became a Wife, and dpth remain 
A Virgin, apd what heart can entertain 
A thought, how she that’s married to her Mak^r, 
pan Of a Widow’s tears be made partaker. 

. ^ r U Gqfcar. " 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


T HE King of Prussia has given the most solemn assurances to the Emperor, 
by the Marquis de Luccuessini, of his fixed resolution to continue the war, 
in‘"concert with the Austrians, with the utmost vigour and exertion. 

The King of Spain has published a Declaration, in which he declares Jus obje$ 
to be, 

“To establish a form of Government under an Hereditary Monarchy, with the re- . 
serve of treating hereafter, when the French troubles $hafi cease, concerning the mo-. 
difications which its more solid establishment may be thought to require. His Ma-. 
jesty is fully persuaded that such are the sentiments of his Britannic Majesty, his • 
Ally!" ‘ , 

An article from Magdefeourg says, the reason why M, La Fayette, Lameth, 
and the other French Officers are removed from here to Glatz and Silesia, is, 
the expected arrival of a number of their countrymen prisoners of war. M. Lameth 
has enjoyed but a poor state of health ever since he came j hut by the King of Prus¬ 
sia’s leave, his mother has attended him. All those prisoners are said to have had 
the liberty of reading, and to have been well supplied with books from persons pos¬ 
sessing libraries, ‘ * 

General Field-Marshal Moeienoo^f arrived at Mentz, Jan. 31, and received the. 
Command in Chief of the Army frpm the reigning Duke of Brunswick. 

The American President having represented the expediency of the States .of Ameri¬ 
ca being always in a it ale, of defence, in order to repel any armed force or power, thp 
Congress have come to the resolution immediately to build and equip twenty large 
frigates, and raise an augmentation to their army of ten thousand men. 

Accounts ha\je been received at Jamaica from St. Domingo, that. 16 more parishes 
of that island, which had not been devastated by the Negroes, had applied to our Go¬ 
vernor at St. Nicola Mole, to surrender on the same conditions as the other part of 
£he island in possession of the British forces 5 which, proposal had been acceded to, 
and a force sent for their protection. 

Giafar Han, sovereign of the Chiras, one of the most powerful princes of Persia, - 
has lately been dethroned by his brother, Meheipet Han, who entered into the pos¬ 
session of his dominions. This new Persian usurper U now threatening the Turkish 
dominions with a powerful, invasion. 

A for more formidable enemy has lately arisen in Arabia, who menaces the Sublime 
Porte with no less than a total subversion of the Mahometan religion, and destruction 
to the reign of the successors of the. Caliphs. This enemy is Scheich Hujabi, who is 
kt the head of a numerous Arabian tribe, encamped between MecCa and Bassora. He 
professes to deny the divine mission of Mahomet, the sanctity of the Alcoran, and all 
fhe religious ceremonies of Mahometanism. He and his tribe are continually adoring ‘ 
the Divinity in the open field, despising the institution of mosques, or temples. 1 he 
Bather of this Arabian chief, an old man of 3 o, is the founder, and principal priest of 
this new sect. 

ACTION BETWEEN the ANTELOPE and L’ATLANT.E, 

THE Antelope packet sailed from Port Rpyal with the mails for England, on the 
a7th November.’ On the i$t December, not* bar from Cumberland Fort, on the coast 
jfcf Cuba, she perceived two 1 schooners, which stood directly for her, ^nd hoisted Spa¬ 
nish colours. , Mf.-Curtis, Master of the packet, suspecting them to be privateers, 
bore away for Port rfoyal, but L’Atlante outsailing her cqn sort, persevered in her 
chase, which she continued till four o’clock, when the wind falling, she rowed and 
<ame up with the packet; and aiftef exchanging several shors, the privateer sheered 
off. At five o’clock in the follpwing morning, she rowed off again,, grappled the 
iAjitelope on the $uri$«rd side* and. u$ed every endeavour to board her; hut these en- ^ 
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deavours were bravely repulsed by the crew and passengers of the packet, and witft 

conakiewfoW slaughters 4 

' Mr. Curtis, Master of the packet, unfortunately lost lift file early In the action, as' 
did-the Stewards and Monsieur Le Rpy de la Grange, from St tfomingo, Secretary to 
Colonel Loppinot, who was aho on his passage to England. The Mate was shot 
through th» body, but great hppes are entertained of hit recovery $ the second Mate > 
died of a fever and the command of the packet devolved On the Boatswain* who, 
with the brave fellows left to support her, and the assistance of theps(!Kepgec% .re«>; 
pplsed the crew of the privateer in fvery attempt they made to board, which thby- 
perceiving, made an effort to cut away their grappling ; but the Boatswain not being 
inclined to part with them, jumped aloft and lashed the privateer's square-sail-yard, to 
the Antelope's fore-shroud, descended upon deqk, and with his mess-mates gave the 
enemy a few vollies from their small arms, which obliged them to call out for quarter, J 
Which was complied with, notwithstanding they had the bloody flag hoisted during' 
the whole of the action: The prize was taken immediate possession of, and at eleveri ' 
o'clock the next morning, safely lodged in the harbour of Annetto Bay. 

The following is a list of the killed and wounded on "board the privateer !-^iSt r Cap- ^ 
tain wounded, since dead—zd Captain wounded, since dead^o men killed durhig’* 
the actioiv-3 since dead of their wounds—14 wounded—16 tmhurt-*65 nqen, cbh- ' 
sisting of French, - American, and Irish. 

L’AtJaote was fitted out at Charlestown, and had been out a month, during which 
period, she had captured a Bermudian brig. 

, The behaviour of Mr. Nodin, formerly a midshipman, is said by Colonel Loppinot, 
to surpass description. He stood by the helm and worked the ship, armed with a . 
musket and pike, hich he alternately made use of; when he perceived the met! 
cfcibifig |1te quarters, fie quitted the helm, and with the pike dispatched all that came . 
within hft reach, returning at proper intervals to right the vessel. With this instru- * 
nient ahd the musket he killed several men, and continued his astonishing exertions 
for more than an Hour and a quarter. 

When the enemy called for quarter more than 20 men lay dead on the decks, and 
several more had fallen into the water; on boarding her,' they found a’ very large quan¬ 
tity of ladies’ and gentlemens* wearing apparel, pillaged, no doubt, from some vessel^’ 
they had previously fallen in with. : 

A representation having been made to his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and to 
the House of Assembly, of the gallant conduct of the officers and crew belonging to the 
Antelope packet, the sum of 500 guineas was immediately voted to be distributed, as 
follows, viz.—200 guineas to the widow and foqiiiy of Mr. Curtis, the late master— 
joo to the Mate—100 tq the Boatswain—and jop~to the crew/ ' * '' ‘ ‘ ' 


LONDON, January ai. 

The Session of the Irish Parliament was pRened by a Speech frQix\ the Lprd 
Cant, in which he informed both Houses, that 

“ His Majesty’s object is peace; and that he will exert himself, in concert with hiq 
Allies, whenever an occasion shall present itself, for obtaining this desirable end/ 
without surrendering the honour of his crown, pr sacrificing the present or future se/ 
curity of his people and the rest of Europe .** - 

%%. Accounts were received from Mr Beqver, whq superintends the settlement 
lately formed on the Island pf Bulam in Africa. These accounts ^rc <&ted the latter, 
end of July, and mention, that in consequence of death, and particularly of deser¬ 
tion, their number was reduced to nih$ whites, and between twenty and\Jhirty free 
natives; that there had not been a death on the settlement fyr the last six months, 
which plainly evinces that it was not the climate that caused the mortality *t first, bur 
the irregularity of their living, and making too free with raw spirit'^, tte says ho 
only wants a few well-disposed young men to make the settlement complete. Live¬ 
stock of all kinds is in great plenty 3 so much so that they have been ante to acoammo*. 
the Gentlemen at the Sierra Uu no Settlements with cattle* Elephants are 
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great plenty—a drove of which he attacked, and killed two, the probanda 0 4 wtrich it 
excellent food Several very fine springs of water have been lately discovered; and he 
lias not the least douhl but this settlement, in a it w years will be equal, if not ettpom 
rior to any Colony in die West-Indies, if properly supported \ » 

Thfc society of Grand and Royal Arch Masons, held their anniversary at Ffedfftb- 
son'k .Tjwrcro The meeting was respectable, at which bis Royal Highness the Di/ko 
of Clarence, Patron of the Order, presided. The day passed with the utmost convi¬ 
viality and harmony. 

Teh. i. On Saturday, Sophia Bacon was changed by John Hog, a pork-butcher »n the 
Borough, with stealing out of his shop a pig's fice, his property. From the evidence 
of several respectable persons who came forward on behalf of the trembling culprit, 
whowas very big with child, the Magistrates had every reason to suppose, that the 
thWt was committed more from a propensity peculiar to a woman in her situation, 
than a dishonest prindple $ in consequence of winch, she was discharged. 

X. Wednesday morning were executed before Newgate, pursuant to their sentence, 
yjba Rabbits and William Brown alias Bartlett , two very old offenders. The notoriety 
of the men drew together a very great concourse of spectators. 

The sufferers conducted themselves with much decorum, confessing several robbe¬ 
ries, amongst which was that and the murder of Mr. Eaton in Berwick-street, Sobol; 
of Mr. Woodcock, who was knocked down and robbed of his watch in BedfooLfiow 5 . 
a Gentleman in or near Gough-$quare, whom also they knocked down aod< robbed, 
leaving him for dead, but pn enquiry next morning they found he was fetfwtwd; * 
add 3 Gentleman on the south side of Leicester-square was robbed in. the same, maiiper, , 
of nine guineas, by Babbitts alone. They strongly recommended bothMr.Vilfue and 
Mr. Kirby to speak in favour of Bcazley , who was convicted with them,- declaring • 
he was a young thief, and was always averse to going with them, protesting he would - 
enter for a soldier; but of Drhkill , who had turned King's evidence, they said, ho,was 
the promoter of their enormities. 

.6/ A mercantile house in the city, has received a letter from the Masrer of the - 
jftfty of Liverpool, which vessel had been captured by a French frigate, and carried 
into Havre de Grace } it was dated the 24th of last month, from Havre, and states 
that the crew of the Ant had been treated with much humanity ; that the Master had 
been liberated; and that, after many Interrogatories before a committee of Magistrates 
of the town, the command of a small vessel in the service of the Republic had been 
offered to him $ that it was intimated to him that the ‘ National Convention medi¬ 
tated a descent on Ireland;' and that it was the desire of that Assembly, to obtain -as . 
many persons as possible that were acquainted with the coasts of that kingdom. 

He speaks of the armament going forward there as of great magnitude : there were 
130 large transports lying in the harbour ready for the reception of troops, with which 
the town and neighbourhood were crowded, but of whose number he could form no 
just estimate. 

The English prisoners at Havre amounted to about 400, and were on the point of 
being removed to Rouen, where near 2000 were confined. ' ( 

Feb. 10. Mr. F. Palmer was put on board the vessel bound for Botany Bay with 
Messrs. Muir, Skirving, and Margarot. They were all band-cuffed. t *■ 

It appears by Lloyd's lints, that from the 1st of February 1793, to the 1st of Fe¬ 
bruary 1794, 3°6 s k‘P s have been taken by all the Allied Powers from the French 5 . 
and that the French have taken from the Allied Powers 400. The ba&nce, therefore, 
of captures, in favour of France, is 94. 

Some new French guineas have already passed into this kingdom. They are a little 
heavier than ours, and very nearly resemble them, except that there is a small diffe-, . 
renqe in thd initial letter of the name of the King, which makes the-letter G. appear. - 
as a C. . * 

Lord Macartney is arrived at Pekin \ he was well received by the Emperor, and his 
Lordship entertains great hopes of accomplishing his important mission. 4 - 
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PREFERMENTS. 

J AMES CROMPTON, Esq. the Under Secondary, admitted one of the A t ftn im 
of the Lord Mayor’s-Court, on the resignation of William Chippmdate, Esq* 
'x he Rev. Peter Carieton, A. M. appointed to the Deaory of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Patrick, in the City of Dublin. Mr* Hodgson, of Reading, appointed Secretary 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons. The Rev. William Parish, M. A. Fellow 
of Magdalen College, eltcted Professor of Chemistry ih the University of Cambridge, iu 
the room of Dr. Pennington, of St. John's College, promoted to the Regius Profes¬ 
sorship of Phytic. The Right Rev. Dr. Madan, Bishop of Bristol, to the bee of Peter¬ 
borough. The Hon, and Right Rev. Dr. Cornwallis, Bishop of Litchfield and Coven¬ 
try, to the Deanery of Durham. The Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Sutton, Bishop Of 
Norwich, to the Deanery of Windsor. MichaU Smith, Esq. to he Junior Baton of 
tire Irish Court of Exdiequer, in the room of Mr. Baron Hamilton. Tankervillt 
Chambcrlaine, Esq. to be a Justice of the Irish Court of Common Pleas, in the room 
of Mr. Justice Keilen deceased. The Hon. Mr. Knox, son of the Earl of Northland, 
to be a Commissioner of the Irish Revenue, in the room of Mr. Bushe, deceased 
Edward Saunders, Esq. to the first Seat in Council at Fort St. George. The Hon. W. 
Frederick Wyndham, to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Flo¬ 
rence. William Jackson,- Edq. to be a Commissioner of Excise. The Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, elected High Steward bf Salisbury. J* P. Rickets, Esq. appointed Governor 
of Barbadoes, in the 1 oom of David Parry, Esq deceased. Right Hon. Lord Romney 
elected President of the Society for the Relief of Debtors, in the room of his father. 
John Richardson, Member for Newtownlimavady, appointed Usher of the Court of 
Chancery, and Accountant General of Ireland, in the room of the late Baron Power. 
In consequence of three vacancies of Royal Academicians, Messrs. Stothard, Law- 
fence, and Weatall, elected to fill those vacancies. 1 he Rev. Mr. Gauntlet, Fellow of 
Winchester College, Oxford, elected Warden of New College, in the room of the Rev- 
John Oglander, D. D. deceased. The Rev. Mr. Dickinson, Lite of Clare-Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, appointed Lecturer of St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the room of the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, deceased. The Rev, James R. Deare, Chaplain to the Earl of Bute* to the 
Vicarage of Luton, in Bedfordshire. Dr. Edward Roberts elected Physician to St, 
Bartholomew's Hospital, in the room of Dr. Francis Biddulph, deceased. 


MARRIAGES. 

William Currie, Esq. of East Horsham, Surrey, Member of Parliament for Gatton* 
to Miss Percy Gore, youngest daughter of tire late Col. Gore, Lieut. Governor of tho 
Grenades. At Baih, Granado Pigot, of Abington Pigotts, Camhridgeshiie, Esq. to 
Mrs. Eliz. Bertie, relict of the late Peregrine Bertie, Esq. of Layton, in Essex. Ed* 
ward Harvey, Adjutant-General of all the Land Forces, to Miss Harben, daughter of 
Thomas Karfctn, Esq. of Lewes. Richard Ken rick, Esq. junior Major in the Royal 
Denbighshire Mil.tia, to Mrs. Irwin, mistress of the Post-office, at Stratford upon 
Avon. At Melbury, Dorset, Thomas Mansel Talbot, Esq. of Margam Per ice, in 
Glamorganshire, to the Right Hon. Lady Mary Strangcways, second daughter of the 
Earl of Jlchester. Ichabod Wright, Esq. of Nottingham, Banker, to Miss Day, of 
Catton, Norfolk. 


DEATHS. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Mountstuart, eldest son of the Earl of Bute. At Barba- 
does, Capt. Brigges, of the 6ist reg. of foot. Rich. Potenger, Fellow of King’s CoW 
lege, Cambridge. Aged 54, Mr. F. Viret, an eminent grazier in Oxfordshire j he has 
left a widow, 10 daughters, and six sens. J Dickinson, Esq. Captain of the Thishq 
frigate. Aged 109, and 9 months, Mrs. Lolly, of Bradford, iu .Yorkshire., J. Tom¬ 
kins, Esq. Banker of Abingdon. In Dublin, in her 79th year, the i'Jght Hon. Lady 
Ann Daly, aunt to the Maiquis of Glanncarde. G. Buck, Esq. Lift. Col. of the Norm 
Devon militia. At Wilton, pear Salisbury, the Right Hon. Henry Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke apd Montgomery. Mr. Willis, of the Thatched House tavern, St. James’s- 
atretrt. At Rycotte, Oxfordshire, the Countess of AMngton. The Lady of . ir Tho¬ 
mas Fyde Page, Knight. At Lambeth palace, uatiy rdon. In the 83d year- of his 
age, M. A^buthnot, Admiral of the Blue. At Durham, Gen. Lamb ton. 
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A CHARGE 


Delivered in the Union Lodge at Exeter, on the Feast Of St; John the Baptist) 

A. L. 5770 


Bv BROTHER 


R.fT.M. 


Brethren, 

B EING this day, by your choice, exalted into this chair, it is the 
fervent wish of my heart to render myself as little undeserving as 
possible of the distinguished honour; many important duties has a 
Master of a Lodge to perform ; and though I despair of performing 
all of them as I ought, yet I shall always endeavour to do so; and 
therefore hope that some indulgence will be due to the rectitude of my 
intentions, even when I fall into error. To give instruction is one of 
the duties of a master; I do not, however, presume, Brethren, to give 
instruction to y$u, yet I think it incumbent upon me at this festival-—I 
think my office requires it of me, to consider the nature of our institu¬ 
tion (the more we consider it, the more we shall admire it), and to 
remind you of those duties it prescribes; those duties are very serious 
and important, and have this day, I doubt not, been expatiated upon in 
many places, by Reverend Brethren in the solemn Temple. 

1 "speak to a most respectable assembly; I speak to men of enlarged 
understandings, and liberal educations ; but I speak to those with whom 
I am connected by the most affectionate ties; I speak to my brethren; 
they will make every allowance which can be expected from fraternal 
affection, and that thought will give me resolution. • 


• Some expressions, perhaps sentences, in this charge, belong to different writers 
whose names are not mentioned; it was never intended to be printed, the author, 
therefore, at the time of writing it, never minuted down to whom he was obliged for 
them, and lie canr.ot now recollectHe thinks it proper to say this, that it may not 
he thought he, in the smallest degree, assumes to himself what belongs to another. 

Vol.IL X 
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Our Order instructs us in our duty to the great Artificer of the Uni¬ 
verse ; directs us to behave as becomes creatures to their Creator; to be 
satisfied with his dispensations, ^nd always to rely upon Him whose 
wisdom cannot mistake our happiness, whose goodness cannot contradict it. 

It directs us to be peaceable subjects, to give no umbrage to the 
civil powers, and never to be concerned in plots and conspiracies 
against the well-being of the nation; and as political matters have 
sown the seeds of discord amongst the nearest relations, and most inti¬ 
mate friends, u'f are wisely enjoined, in our assemblies, never to speak 
of them. 

It instructs us in our duty < to our neighbour ; teaches us to injure him 
in none of his connections, and in all our dealings with him to act with 
justice and impartiality. It discourages defamation ; it bids us not to 
circulate any whisper of infamy, improve any hint of suspicion, or pub¬ 
lish any failure of conduct. It orders us to be faithful to our trust#; 
to deceive not him who relieth upon us; to be above the meanness of* 
dissimulation; to let the words of our mouths be the thoughts of our 
hearts, and whatsoever we promise, religiously to perform. * 

It teaches inviolable secresy ; bids us to the unenlightened never to 
discover our mystic rites, or betray a confidence a brother has placed in 
us.—It warms our hearts with true philanthrcfpy, with that philan¬ 
thropy which directs us never to permit a wretched fellow-creature to 
pass by ynnoticed —never to pass by, till we have presented him with the 
cup of Consolation, and have made him drink copious-draughts ©f the 
^heart-reviving milk of human kindness. It makes us lovers of order-; 
stifles enmity, wrath, and dissention, and nourishes loye, peace, friend¬ 
ship, and every social virtue; it tells us to seek our happiness in the 
happiness we bestow, and to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

it informs us that we are all children of one father ; that man is an 
infirm, short-lived creature, who passes away like a shadow; that he 
is hastening to that place where human titles and distinctions are not 
considered; where the trappings of pride will be tak6n away, and 
virtue alone lfhve the pre-eminence ; and, thus instructed, wt profess, 
•that merit is the only proper distinction. We are. not to vaunt our¬ 
selves upon our riches, or our honours, but to clothe ourselves with hu¬ 
mility ; to condescend to men of low estate ; to be the friends of merit 
• in whatever rank we find it. We-are connected with men of thc nvo^t 
/indigent circumstances, and in a Lodge (though our Order deprives 
-no man of the honour due to his dignity or character), we rank as 
Brethren 6n a level; and, out of a Lodge, the most abject wretch 
we behold belongs to the gr^at fraternity of mankind ? and, tkero&re, 
-when it is in our power, it is our duty, to support,the distressed, and 
patronise the neglected^ # ( 

It directs us to divest ourselves of confined and bigoted notions (the 
’source of so many cruel persecutions), and teaches us, that humanity is 
. the soul of all religions. We never suffer any religious disputes ii*ot*r 
.-Lodges (such, disputes tend to disturb the tranquillity of the mind),- **nd> 
as.Masons, we only pursue the univej sal religion, the religion of nature. 
Worshippers of-the God of mercy,. w believe that, in every nation, he 
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that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted of him. All 
Masons, therefore, whether Christians, Jews, or Mahometans, who 
violate not the rule of right written by the Almighty upon the tablets 
of the heart, who do fear him, and work righteousness, we are to ac¬ 
knowledge as brethren; and though we take different roads, we are 
not to be angry with each other on that account; we mean all to travej 
to the same place; we know that the end of our journey is the same ; 
and we are all affectionately to hope to meet in the Lodge of perfect 
happiness. How lovely is an institution fraught with sentiments like 
these ; how agreeable must it be to Him who is seated on a throne of 
everlasting mercy ; to that God who is no respecter of persons, 

It instructs us likewise in our duty to ourselves; it teaches us to set 
just bounds to our desires; to put a curb upon our sensual appetites ; - to 
walk uprightly. 

Our Order excludes womennot because it is unwilling we shoul£ 
pay;a proper regard to that lovely sex (the greatest, the most valuable 
gift that heaven has bestowed upon us), or because it imagines they 
would not implicitly obey the strictest commands of secresy; but it 
knows if they were to be admitted to our assemblies, that our bosoms 
must often be inflamed by love $ that jealousy would sometimes be 
the consequence; that then we should no longer be kind brethren, but 
detested rivals, and that our harmonious institution would by that 
jneans be annihilated : but though our Order excludes women, it doe? 
not forbid our eiyoying the pleasures of love, but it bids us enjoy them 
jn such a .manner as the laws of conscience, society, a«d temperance, 
permit; it commands us for momentary gratifications not to destroy 
the peace of families; not to take away the happiness (a happiness witji 
whi^h grandeur and riches are not to be compared) which those expe¬ 
rience whpse hearts are united by love, not to profane the first and most 
Jioly institution of nature. To enjoy the blessings sent by divine bene¬ 
ficence, it tells us, is virtue and obedience; but it bids us avoid thp 
allurements of intemperance, whose short hours of jollity are followed 
by tedious days of pain ^nd dejection; whose joys turn to madness, 
and lead to diseases, and to death. Such are the duties which our Order 
teaches us, and Masonry (the heavenly Genius) seems now thus to 
address us; 

The Order I have established in every part of it shews most consunj- 
jnate wisdom; founded on moral and social virtue it is suppled by 
ssrength ; it is adorned by beauty, for every thing is found in it that 
can make society agreeable. In the most striking manner I teach you 
to act with propriety in every station of life ; the tools and implements 
pf architecture, and every thing about you, I have contrived to be mp$t 
expressive symbols to convey to you the strongest moral truths. Let 
your improvement be proportionable to your instruction. Be not con- 
-tented with the name only of Free Masons; invested with my ancient 
and honourable badge, be ^lason? indeed. Think not that it is to be so 
to-meet together, and to gp through the ceremonies which I have ap¬ 
pointed ; these ceremonies in suck art order as mine are necessary, but 
tjjey are the most immaterial part of it, and there are weightier mat* 
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ters Which you mast not omit. To be Masoris indeed, is to put fa 
practice' the lessons of wisdom which I teach yba. With reverential 
gratitude, therefore, cheerfully worship the Eternal Providence; bo\P 
down yohrse-tves, in filial and submissive obedience to'the unerring di¬ 
rection of the mighty Builder; work by his perfect plans, and your 
edifices shall be beautiful and everlasting. ' ■ 

I command you to love your neighbour; stretch forth the hand of 
refieFto him if he be in necessity; if he be in danger, run to his assist-, 
ance; tell him the truth if he be deceived; if he be unjustly ifie-t 
pfoathed and neglected, comfort his soul, and sobthit to'tranquillity $ 
you cannot shew your gratitude to. your Creator in a more amiable light; 
than in your mutuial regard for each other. 

TaUght as you are by toe to root out bigoted notions, have charity 
for the religious sentiments of all mankind; nor think the merefes of 
the Father of all the families of the earth, of that Being whom the heaven 
df heavens cannot contain, are confined within the narrow limits of *atty 
particular sect or religion. ■ 

pride not yourselves upon your birth (it is of no consequence 6f 
what parents any man is born, provided he be a man Of merit), mof 
your honours (they are the objects of envy and impertinence, anid must* 
ere long, be laid in the dust); nor yt>ur riches (they Cannot gratify the 
wants they create), but be meek and lowly of heart: I reduce all ct>n4 
ditions to a pleasing and rational equality; pride was not totade for 
toan, and he that hunibleth himself shall be exalted. 1 

I am not glflomy and austere; I am a preacher of morality, but not 
h cruel and severe pne; for I strive to render it lovely to you by the 
charms of pleasures which leave no sting behind; by moral music* 
rational joy, and harmless gaiety. I hid you not'to abstain from the 
pleasures of society, or the innocent enjoyments of love or of wine ; 
to abstain from them is to frustrate the intentions of Providence* f 
enjoin you not to consecrate yoqr hours to solitude: society is the 
tfae sphere of human virtue; and no life can be pleasing toGoo, bofc 
What is useful to man. On this festival, fa which well-pleased, my 
? Sons, I see you assembled to honour me, be happy—let no pensive loot; 
profane the general joy; let sorrow cease ; let none be wf etched ; and 
let pleasure, and her bosom friends, attend this social board. Pleasure 
(as one of my children has elegantly expressed it)j is a sjtranger to 
every malignant and unsocial passion; and is formed to expand, to 
Exhilarate, to humanize, the heart. But he is not to’be met with at 
the'table pf turbulent festivity; he disclaims all connexions With inde¬ 
cency and excess, and declines the society of Ript roaring in the jollity 
of his hekrt. A sense of the dignity of human nature always accompa¬ 
nies him, and he admits not of any thing that degrades it. ‘ Tempe¬ 
rance hnd cheerfulness are his besom friends, and at the social;board* 
where he never refuses his presence, these friends are always placed on 
his right hand and bn his left 5 during the time he generally addresses 
tomseiF to cheerfulness,' till temperance demands .his attention you 
‘ this festival, I say, be happy; but, remember now, and always remem¬ 
ber, you are Masons/ dhd act in sUch-a manner, that the eyes of the 
censorious (ever fixed upon you) may see nothing in your conduct 
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worthy of reproof; that the tongue of the slanderer (always ready to 
revile you) may be put to Silence, Be models of virtue to mankind 
(examples profit more than precepts^, lead uncorrupt lives, do the thing 
which is right, and speak the truth from your hearts ; slander not your 
neighbour and do no other evil unto him, and' let your good actions 
convince the world of the wisdom and advantages of my institution. 
Oil \ my Sons! the tmworthiness of some of those who have been ini¬ 
tiated into my Order* but who have not made themselves acquainted 
with me, and who, because I am a friend to rational gaidty, have igno¬ 
rantly thought excesses might be indulged in, has been disgraceful to 
themselves* and discredited me. 

Have I any occasion to mention charity to the Union Lodge— td 
fhat.Lodge to which no object of distress has ever applied withont 
being relieved—^to that Lodge which, catching thp true spirit of my 
institution* has decreed that, on the festivals of St. John, there should 
always be a Collection made for charitable purposes, and that the Master 
or Wardens should recommend the propriety of it. Whilst free from 
«are you are enjoying the blessings of Providence, you forget not to 
raise the drooping spirits, and exhilarate the desponding hearts of an- 
digeot brethren j and whilst you know one worthy man is deprived of 
the nmtsarm of life* you cannot enjoy jfs superfluities . Ye have passed 
from death unto life, because ye love the brethren. With the chains 
of benevolence and social affection, iny Sons,'! link the welfare of every 
particular with that of the whole ; the chief foundation of my instito?- 
% ion. is charity ; 4 cry. aloud to my children, not to pass by on the other 
aide when they see objects of distress, but to go to them,.and have com- 
passion upon them ; to bind up their wounds, pouring in oil and wine ; 
to set them on their own beasts 3 to carry them to a place of safety* 
and take care of them, 1 bid them weep for those who are in trouble ; 
iiev^r to see any perish for want of clothing, or suffer the stranger to 
lodge in the street, but to open the door to the traveller. Nev^r to 
cause the eyes of the widow to fail, or eat the morsel by themselves 
alone, and the fatherless not be partakers thereof: 1 shew them the, 
path which is perfumed by the breath of benediction, and which leads 
to the celestial Lodge where the merciful shall obtain mercy. 

. But some of my children might have inclination to assist the. poor in 
their trouble, and not be able to do so without prejudicing themselves or 
their families : remember, my Sons, tjiat when 1 direct you to be chari¬ 
table, I direct you to be so as far as you can without doing injury to 
yourselves or your connections. But money is not ti\e only thing the un¬ 
fortunate stand in- need of; compassion points out many resources to 
those who are not rich foe the relief of the indigent; such as consola¬ 
tion, advice, protection, &c. The distressed often stand in need only of 
a tongue to make known their complaints 5 they ofren want no more than 
a word they cannot speak, a reason they are ashamed to give, or en¬ 
trance at the door of a great man* which they cannot obtain. 

Ye are connected, my Sons;, by sacred ties ; l warn you never to 
weaken, never to be forgetfttl of them, I have only to add, that I wish 
you happy. Virtue, my Sons, confers peace of mind here, and happiness 
to the regions of immortality* 1 *' ' ' 
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MASONIC ANECDOTE. 


From the Travel? of Alexander Drummond, Esq. Consul at Aleppo; written at 
Smyrna in 1745, and published at London, in folio, 1754* 


A T this Carnival season they haVe an assembly here, to 4 which Mr. 

Consul Crawley did me the honour to introduce me; and, as Iliad 
formed a Lodge of Free Masons in the place, the ladies had conceived 
a strange notion Of my character; for I had been represented to them, 
by some priest, as a conjurer of the first magnitude, who had the devil 
at my command, and raised the dead by my diabolical incantations. • 
These terrible prepossessions, instead of frightening them, had only 
served to raise their curiosity; and when I entered the room they sur¬ 
veyed me with truly female attention: after they had satisfied their eyes 
swith a most minute examination, they seemed to think I did not differ 
much from the other children of Adam, and became so familiar to my 
appearance, that one of the number was hardy enough to desire me to 
dance with her; and, as she escaped without danger, I was afterwards 
challenged by a pretty little blppming creature, with whom I walked 
seven minuets during the course of the evening. 

. As I have mentioned the Lodge of Free Masons, I cannot help con¬ 
gratulating myself upon the opportunity I had of making so many 
worthy Brethren in this place, and of fprming the only Lodge that is 
if) the Levant. 

For ages past a savage race 
O’erspread these Asian plains, 

AU nature wore a gloomy fac$, 

And pensive mov’d the swains, 

, But now Britannia’s gen’rous sons 

A glorious Lodge have rais’d. 

Near the fam’d banks where Mele? runs. 

And Homer’s cattle graz’d $ 

The briery wilds to groves are chang'd. 

With orange-trees around, 

. And fragrant lemons, fairly rang’d, 

O’ershade the blissful ground. 

Approving Phcpb'us shines mpre bright. 

The flow’rs appear more gay, 

New objects rise to please the Sight 
With each revolving day. 

While safe within the sacred walls. 

Where heav’nly friendship reigns* 

The jovial Masons hear the calls 
Of all the needy ^wains. 

Their gert’rous aid, With cheerful soul, 

. They grant to those who sue; ' 

Apd while the sparkling glasses roil, 

2 Jivir smiling joys r^n^w. 
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account 

op 

JOHN WATKINS, L.L.D. 

[with a portrait*] 

4 ... 

N OTHING, perhaps, can be of a more delicate nature than the 
biographical delineation of a living character. While curiosity 
on the one hand is alive to know every particular relative to those 
persons by whose labours we have profited, or whose situation in life 
fenders them the objects of admiration; the hand of the biographer i 
on the other, is restrained from that boldness of execution which is 
necessary to give his figure force and effect. Many .circumstances must 
be thrown into shade; others entirely suppressed; and the free repre¬ 
sentation of character and disposition cannot possibly be expected. 

It is only when the hand of death gives the finish, that we can look 
for the full and impartial representation, attended with all those mi¬ 
nutiae which the tenderness of friendship hitherto kept concealed. 

Of the living personages, therefore, whose portraits occasionally 
£race our Magazine, our readers are to look for little more than a 
leading account of circumstances, and to a brief sketch of character. 

The gentleman, whose portrait we have given in the present num- # 
ber, is a native of Devonshire; though we are informed he had not any 
part of his education in that county. 

If our intelligence is accurate (and we have no reason to question 
it) he may be considered as one of those whose genius will 

burst forth in spite of depression, and arise to full view ana catch the 
admiration of men. 

Through all the juvenile part of his life, he seemed to be hovering 
over the chambers of death. His early years were chequered witn 
misfortunes, and clouded with disease. More than once, we are told, 
have the anxious attendants declared him to be no longer an inha¬ 
bitant of this nether fphere. 

In such a state of weakness and inadequacy for society, literature 
formed his only amusement. Though placed in a respectable semi¬ 
nary of learning, his infirmities pressed so severely upon him, that the 
advantages which he derived from that situation were comparatively 
but small. To the exercise, therefore, of his own mind, aided by the 
sedentariness which necessity thus imposed upon him, his attainments 
either in the languages or the sciences are principally to be attributed. 

Of one who has devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits, and a 
life of learned ease, scarcely- any particulars can be gathered to gratify 
public curiosity. The adventures of but few authors have afforded en¬ 
tertainment by their variety, or excited surprize by their novelty. 

If the subject of the present memoir has not dazzled by the splen¬ 
dour, or astonished by the number, of his productions, he can yet fe¬ 
licitate himself on their tendency. Nor has he any Yeason to com¬ 
plain of the wanrof public approbation. Though the faj greater paft 
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of tftenitave been tftonymonsly ushered into the *wfcl,vtl#y have yet 
• beeii Marked with the applause of the judiciots and the worthy. »•’ 

We cahnot presume to withdraw the veil; otherwise we could 
point out some distinguished pieces which have issued (rosy his 
pen. Among these are some political performances of considerable 
vigour and celebrity. He has not been the least actwe or successful, in 
the literary ranks who have come-forward in the season of alaxm ta vin¬ 
dicate our glorious constitution against the insidious attempts of inno¬ 
vators. K 

In ijpi ho published “Proposals for a History of the'Church of 
" EngSnd, from the Establishment of the Reformation Under Queen 
** Elizabeth to the present time.” This undertaking, which is design¬ 
ed to be comprifed in two volumes quarto, was recommended to hint 
Cy some of the most learned and worthy prelates of the Church. The 
prospectus to this history has been greatly admired by the best judges 
of good writing. In this great design hie h a9 made a large progress; 
and .we are informed, that one volume will make its appearance in the 
present year. 

In 1792 he printed, in one volume octavo, “ An Essay towards a 
“History of Bideford;” but a* small impression only of this work 
was s^uck off, as it was originally compiled for the use of the au- 
jhor’s learned and ingenious friend Mr. rolwhele, who is cbm|>ilb}g 
the History of Devonshire. ! _ 

As a Mason, Dr. W. is undoubtedly entitled to a very distinguishing 
potfce), A Lodge has been established by him at the place of his rcsi- 
" dence; and, we are informed', is in a very flourishing state. TheG h arge 
. delivered at its Constitution was published at the itnammqgp request of 
the numeroas and respectable assembly of brethren who attended the 
•ceremony,' and is a very animated composition. The Prayer pro- 
’ bounced at the* Consecration has been greatly admired. Both were re¬ 
published ih the IVth Number of our Magazine* s and deserve to be 
carefully read as well by those who are not, as those who are Members 
’ "of oUr Society. 

■’ In the Preface to‘the Charge, the author says, “ He has it in contem- 
plation to* devote some future period of his life to a search; into the 
“ History of Masonry, comprehending, of course, a view of the Pro- 
gress of Civilization, with a Biography of those persons who have 
adorned the world, and have been dignified by the Masonic character.” 
This we sincerely hope (and we are sensible that we have herein the 
concurrent wish of many eminent brethren) that he will be enabled by 
leisure, health, and encouragement, to perform. 

\Ve can, however, assure our readers that a Mason 1 c Treatise 
from the Doctor’s pen will be announced for publication in a short 
time. But the plan of this is rather elucidatory than historical. 

Possessed of a vigorous intellect, he has been indefatigable in his re¬ 
searches into the various branches of our Order. His' knowlege of th$ 
Hebrew language, and acquaintance with the Cabala, have enabled him 
to explore even the most obscure intricacies of an institution that cer¬ 
tainly takes its date in tHe patriarchal times. 


♦ yol.I.p. *75. 
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Ant it Ir, motewiUMrith theglowing ^bme offrierdihip,*fld the 
impartiality of truth, thatwecansay, me virtue* of the heart arc uptfed 
in hink to tne powers of the mind. 

’ He isf a warm, sensible* and generous friend; a sociable, entertain¬ 
ing, and communicative companion; and an instructive, ardent, and 
benevolent brother! 

One who has the happiness of calling him by each of these three 
appellations bears with nch satisfaction this teftamony to a character 
he loves and reveres. 

£««««•" 



CONTINUATION OF TNI NAAKATltZ OF 

JOHN COUSTOS, FREEMASON* 

IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 


(Continutdfrom Pag* lOO.J 

H OWEVER, afterwards calling to mind that grief would only 
aggravate my calamity, I endeavoured to arm my soul with pa¬ 
tience, and to accustom myself in the best manner I was able to my un¬ 
fortunate situation. Accordingly I rouzed my spirits, and banishing, 
for a few moments, all these horrible and mournful ideas, I began to 
reflect -seriously on the methods how to extricate myself from this la¬ 
byrinth of troubles. The consciousness that I had pot committed any 
cripite which could justly merit death, would now and then soften my 
grief, but immediately after dreadful thoughts overspread my mind, 
when I recollected the crying injustice of which the tribunal that was 
to judge me is accused. I considered that, being a Protestant, I fhould 
inevitably feel, in its utmost rigours, all that rage and barbarous zeal 
could infuse in the breasts of Jesuits, who cruelly gloried in committing 
to the flames great numbers of ill-fated victims, whose only crime was 
their differing from them in religious opinions; or, rather, who weue ob¬ 
noxious to those tygers merely because they thought worthily of hu¬ 
man nature, and held in the utmost detestation those Romish barbari¬ 
ties which are not to be parallelled in any other religion. 

These apprehensions, together with the reflections which reason sug¬ 
gested to me, viz. that it would be highly incumbent on me to calm 
the tumult of my spirits, in order to prevent my falling into the snares 
which my judges would not fail to spread round me, either by giving 
them an epjportunity of pronouncing me guilty, or by forcing me to 
apostatize from the religion in whicn I was born; these things, 1 say, 
worked so strongly on my mind, that from this moment I devoted my 
whole. thoughts to the means of my justification. This I made so fa¬ 
miliar to myself, that 1 was persuaded neither the partiality of my 
judges, nor the dreadful ideas I had entertained of their cruelty. Could 
Vol. II. Y 
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jntinmUte me, when I should be brought hefeit Aem 5 whtqiil afccor- 

a 7 was, in a few days, after haring been shared and ^ad'mjjr hair 
y their order. 

. I now was led, bareheaded, to the President and four Inquisitors* 
tvho, upon my coming in, bid me kneel down, lay my right haiid on 
the Bible, and swear, in the presence of Almighty God, that ljvpnld 
speak truly with regard to all the questions they should ask‘me^‘jpfesc 
questions were, my Christian and sir names, those of myjpafen^^hc 
place of my birth, my profession, religion, and how long I Kad fe^ed 
in-Lisbon. This being done, they addressed me as follow^; •. ^ . 

44 Son, you have offended and’spoke injuriously of the Holy Oiqcejas 
i€ we know from very good intelligence, for which reason we exhort you 
44 to make a confession of, and to accuse yourself of, the several crimes 
4 * you may have committed, from the time you was capable of judging 
44 between good and evil to the present moment. In doing this* you 
44 will excite the compassion of this tribunal* which is ever merciful 
44 and kind to those who speak the troth.” 

It was then they thought proper to inform that the diamond, 
mentioned in the former pages, was only a pretence they had employ¬ 
ed in order to get an opportunity of seizing me. I now besought 
To let me know the true cause of my imprisonment* that 
4 * having been born and educated in. the Protestant religion, T had 
“ been taught, from my infancy, not to confess myself to men, .but to 
“ God, who, as he only can see into the inmost recesses of the humai* 
f € heart, knows the sincerity or insincerity of the sinner’s repentance 
44 who confesses to him; and, being his Creator, it was he only could 
y absolve him.” ^ 

. , The reader will naturally suppose, that they were no ways; satisfied 
with my. answer; they declaring , 44 That it would be indispensably ne- 
f 4 cessary for me to confess myself, what religion soever I might be of, 
/<otherwise that a confession would be forced from me, by the expe- 
44 dients. the Holy Office employed for that purpose.” 

* To this L replied, w That I had never spoke in my life against the 
44 Romish religion; that I had behaved in such a manner, ever fince 
44 my living at Lisbon, that I could not be justly accused of saying or 
“ doing any thing contrary to ; the laws of the kingdom, either as to 
“spirituals or temporals; that I had always imagined the Holy Office 
44 took cognizance of none but those persons who were guilty of sacri- 
44 lege, blasphemy, and such like crimes; whose delight is to depreciate 
4t and ridicule the mysteries received in the Romish Church, but of 
** which l was no ways guilty*” They then remanded me back to my 
d^mgeon, after exporting me to examine my conscience. 

. Three daysafter they sent for me again, to interrogate me a second 
time. .The first question they asked was, 44 Whether I had carefully 
44 looked into my conscience, pursuant to their injunction?” I replied, 
44 That after carefully reviewing all the past transactions of my life, I 
44 did mz remember my having said pr done any thing that could just- 
« give offence to the Holy Office; that, from my most early youth, 
44 my parents, who had been forced to quit France for their religion, and 
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w who fcapw by sadj53»erieiicc how highly it concerns every oqe, that 
** valuehis ease* jlfim to converse on religious subjects in certain 
t€ countries ; that my parents (I say) had advised me never to engage 
€€ in disputes of t^uls land, since they usually embittered the minds of 
** the contending parties, rather than reconciled them; farther, that I 
f‘, belonged to a society composed of persons of different religions, one 
€ * Oflhe laws of which society expresly forbids its members ever to dm 
t€ jmte on those subjects upon a coafiderablc penalty.” As the Iimuisi* 
tpstcpnfmmded the word Society with that of Religion, I assured them, 
cr That this society could be considered as a religious one ho other* 
“ ways than as it obliged its several members to live together in Cha- 

rlty and Brotherly Love, how widely soever they might differ in re- 
** Uglous principles.” 

They then enquired, 44 How this society was called?” I replied, 
*• That if they had ordered me to be seized because I was one of its 
44 members, I would readily tell them its name; I thinking myself not 
w a little honoured in belonging to a society, which boasted several 
" Christian Kings, Princes, and persons of the highest quality among 
44 its members; and that I had been frequently in company with some 
44 of the latte*, as one of their Brethren.” • • - 

' Then one of the Inquisitors asked me, 44 Whether the name of this 
ff society was secret?*** I answered, “ That .’it was not; that I c6uld 
44 tell it them in French, or English, but was not able to translate it 
** into, Portngueze.” Then all of them at once fixing their eyes atten¬ 
tively on me, repeated alternately, the words Frbbmason; .ory 
F&anc-macon. From this instant 1 was firmly persuaded, that I 
had been imprisoned solely on account of Masonry. They afterwards 
?sked, €t What were the institutions of this society ?” I then Set be¬ 
fore them, as well as I could, te the ancient traditions relating to this 
‘‘ noble art, of which (I told them) James VI. King of Scotland *, 
w had declared himself the protector, and encouraged his subjects' to 
<# enter among the Freemasons: That it appeared from authentic mst 
44 nuscripts, mat the kings of Scotland had so great a regard for this 
“ honourable society, on account of the strpng proofs its members had 
44 ever given of their fidelity and attachment, that those monarch* e$- 
44 tabmhed the custom among the Brethren, of saying, whenever they 
“ drank, .God preserve the King and the Brotherhood: That this ex- 
" ample was soon followed by the Scotch Nobility and the Clergy, 

44 who had so high an esteem for the Brotherhood, that 1 most of them 
“ entered into the society. 

** That it appeared from the traditions, that the Kings of Scotland 
“ had frequently been Grand Masters of the Freemasons ; and that, 

44 when the Kings were not such, the society were impowered to elect, 

44 as Grand Master, one of the nobles of the country, who had a pen- 
4t sion from the Sovereign, and received, at his election^ a gjft from 
44 evety Freemason in Scotland.** ' 

• The constisutlptts of the Freemasons, >&c. for the use of the Lodges, by Dr. An¬ 
derson, pass hpndon, 1723. Some other passages liere are taken from the fame 
work. - V 

Y Z 
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I likewise told them, 99 That Queen Elizabeth, ascending the throne 
“ of England at a time that' the kingdom Was greatly divided by fac- 
99 tions and clashing interests, and taking umbrage at the various as- 
99 sembiies of great numbers of her subjects, as not knowing the in- 
9< tention of those meetings, she resolved to suppress the assemblies of 
the Freemasons: However, that before her Maje*typrece*4e4 tp 
99 this extremity, she commanded some of her subjects to enter into this 
99 society, among whom was the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
#f Of England: That these, obeying the Queen’s orders, gave Wr MS* 
jesty so very advantageous a character of the fidelity of die Ffe£ma- 
94 sons, as removed at once all her Majesty’s suspicions and political 
** fears; so that the society have, ever since that time, enjoyed "H 
** Great Britain, and the places subject to it, all the liberty tHeycOdld 
K wish for, and which they have never once abused;” They after- 
- ward* enquired, 99 What was the tendency of this society!” r re¬ 
plied ,** Every Freemason b obliged, at his admission, to taker aft 
49 oath On the Holy Gospel, that he will be faithful to the King, and 
never enter into any plot or conspiracy against his sacred person, or 
* agafeist the country where he resides; and that he will pay obe&U 
'^■eace to the magistrates appointed by the monarch.” I next di¬ 
ctated, 99 That Charity was'the foundation and the soul, asitwCre, of 
society/asit linked together the several ihdUriduals of it, by 
<* ; the tie Of fraternal love, and made it aft indispensable duty to assist 
^in the most charitable manner, without distinction of religion, hll 
i«$ueh necessitous persons as were found true objects of compassibri.” 
It Was thbn they called me a liar; declaring , 99 That it was impossible 
thb society should profess the practice of such good maxims, and 
94 yet be so very jealous of its secrets as to exclude women from 

49 it.” . ■ 

"The judicious reader will perceive at once the weakness of Ab iu- 
'ference. Which, perhaps, would be found but too 1 true. Were it applied 
to the inviolable secrecy observed by this pretended Holy Office m all 
it factions. -• 

J They presently gave orders for my being conveyed into a deeper 
dungeon than the one I was in before ; the design of which, I suppose. 
Was'to terrify me completely; and here I continued seven weeks. It 
Will be naturally supposed, that I now was overwhelmed with grief. 
I Will confess, that I then gave myself up entirely for lost, ahd had no 
resource left/ but in the Almighty, whose aid I implored continually 
With the utmost fervency. 

; ■ [Tf bt continued. ] 
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- v*■; V. " '.«»» ACCOUNT ‘‘ 

; COLONEL MAEK, 

*'d*t**»AT»0 AUSTRIAN OFFICER OP THE FRESEHT OAT. 

. . . , - • ■ t 


iffMQXjONEL Maek is a native of Wurzburg, and son of a tradesmans 
pjf that place. He began his military career as a common husssr 
man Austrian regiment, but his uncommon talents for military draw¬ 
ing* his unwearied application to this art, and his extraordinary skill in 
laying down plans, soon raised him from obscurity, and introduced him 
to the;notice of Marshal Laudohn. This General employed him on 
different occasions, and attached him to the staff of the army under the 
character «of a Geographic Engineer. His distinguished conduct at thf 
affair of Lissa still more ingratiated him with that great commander. 

Field-marshal Laudohn had made all his dispositions for crossing the 
Danube, and attacking that place. Mr. Maek, who had formed, the 
plan of passing the river, as well as that of the attack, went the night 
before,,ta the Marshal to receive his last orders; when this General In¬ 
formed him, that he had just received intelligence of the Turks having 
been reinforced at Lissa by a corps of 30,000 men, and that of course 
he had given up his project of an attack, as, after having passed the 
ikm* in ca$eof meeting with any disaster, he should be at a loss how 
to effect his retreat. Mr. Maek did not credit the report of the reif- 
forcemint, but could not prevail on the Marshal to execute his intended 
attack* ( Mr. Maek left the General, crossed the Danube in a boat, ac¬ 
companied by one single hulan, stole into the place, got certain informa¬ 
tion of 'the supposed reinforcement not haying arrived, took a Turkish 
officer prisoner in the suburb, repassed the Danube, and at four p’clock 
in the mprning informed the Marshal of his expedition. On this re¬ 
port the Austrian army passed the river, and took Liffa, the whole gar¬ 
rison of which place, consisting of 6000 men, were made prisoners of 


yrar* 

, In the present war. Colonel Maek, still attached to the staff, has 
(ipuch contributed to the successes obtained at the ^beginning'* of .the 
campaign, especially at the attack and capture of the camp of Famafs, 
for which he made a(l the necessary dispositions. In this affair he re¬ 
ceived a wound, the cure of which obliged him ta repair* $0 Brussels. 
He expected to be made Quarter-master General of Prince Cobourg’s 
army,, but this place having fallen to the share of Prince Hohenloe, his 
wound afforded him a pretext to retire to Vienna. Called there to the 
conferences held with respect to the plan of operations for the ensuing 
campaign, he has caused a system to be adopted totally different from 
that which has been pursued in the preceding campaigns. This he has 
laid at Brussels before the commanding Generals of the confederate 
troops, and has communicated the same to our government. We 
learn that every where it Jias met with the fullest approbation. 
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LETTER . 

FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH, TO THE QUEEN OI SCOTLAND. 
From a Copy m S*trtf*y Cteui't Hand* 


Madams# 


O UR perplexite is such, both for your trouble, and for th? occau 
sions therof, that we cannot fynd the old waye, which we tNf 
accustomed to walk in by wrytyng to you with our own hand v |u| 
yet therein we meane not, you shuld conceave on our part any lack of 
oar old frendshipp, in my case that with our honor and reason we ind¥ 
express j wherfor we have sent this beror, our very trusty servant ana 
consellor, Sr Nicholas Throkmorton, Knight, to understand truly yofcr 
state; and therappon to impart to yow our meening at full lenght, than 
we cold to your owne faythfull servant Robert Melvyn, who although 
he did, as we beleve accordyng to the chardg gyven hym, use much 
ernost speche to move us to thynk well and allow of your doyngs, yet 
such is both the generall report of yow to the contrary, and the evi* 
dency of sondry your acts sence the deth of your late husband, as we 
<dold not be by hym satis fyed to our desyrei wherfor we require : ybu to 
gyve to. this berar, firm credittin all thyngs as you wold gyve to our* 
selves, and so we end. 

From our howse of Rychmont the last day of June 1567,. the IX 
yere of our reign. 

ELIZABETH, R. 


. . . . i . . 

TRANSLATION 

OF QUEEN ELIZABETH'S LETTER TO MARY QUEEN OF 5COT$, ^ 
At given in the Magasini of February. 

Cousin-*, 

T HIS gentleman, Mr. Nevil, our ambassador, has particularly 
confirmed the testimony which several others have already made 
to us, of the good and kind affection you shew on all occasions to¬ 
wards us, when you have the means of doing so; on our part# not being 
able to express our gratitude, we have endeavoured to testify our ac¬ 
knowledgment by these few lines, till such time as we shall be able to 
convince you of it by effects. We beg to assure you of our sincere 
friendship, and the defire we have to remain at all times. 

My Cousin, 

Yours very affectionately, 

ELIZABETH, 


- ,11 w 

* This transcriber.has kept is close as possible to a literal translation, whi^h 
neat to the gunner of the Queen's writing in English. 
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CHARACTER OF 

~ RICHARD CUMBERLAND, 

UOKO EfiSHDP OP PETERBOROUGH. 
Rzign o* Kino WittiAM III. 


TfTlS disposition was easy, ckeerhl, bumble, oadesigning; His canl 
jfcjL dour towards all men was without example: He took every thing 
5 y the host side. It is no hyperbole to say, that in humility of ms** 
sweetness and benevolence of temper, and w ktnooence of life* he 
was not exceeded by mortal man: He was without galUor guile, so p*jv 
fcctly free from any tincture of artiice, ambition, or ill-will# as thottgk 
he had in these respects come into the world free from the corrupts*** 
of human nature: His composition had no alloy of vain glory; He 
never did any thing to court applause or sain the praise of men; He 
never acted a false part, or put on the masx.of disguise : His heart and* 
tongue always went together: If he ran to any extreme, it wad tbe.-ftn- 
cess of humility, the safest side for every Christian to err on: He lt*£ 
ed with the plainness and simplicity of a primitive Bishop, looked and 
conversed like a private man, hardly maintaining what the world cadis 
the dignity of his station: He was not one that loved to have the pre*- 
emjm^nce, and he contended with nobody for' prerogative and prece¬ 
dence : He was hospitable without a grudge: No man’s house wa* 
more open to his friends, and the ease and freedom with which they 
were entertained was peculiar to it: The poor always found a substan¬ 
tial relief at his door, and his neighbours and acquaintance a hearty 
welcome to his table, after the plentiful and plain manner in which he 
lived: Every thing in his house served for friendly entertainment, no¬ 
thing for luxury or pomp: His natural genius was not cjuick, but strong 
and retentive: He was a perfect master of % every subjeet he studied; 
every thing he read remained with him. The ideas in many mens 
minds are too much like the impressions made in soft wax; they are 
never distinct and clear, and are soon defaced: In his mind they were 
mt impressions cut in steel; they took some time to form, but were 
distinct and durable. The subjects he had chiefly studied were these; 
Researches of Ancient Times; Mathematics in all its parts, and the 
Scriptures in the Original Language : These were the great works of 
his life. He was thoroughly acquainted in all the branches of Philo¬ 
sophy : He had good judgement in Physic, knew every thingthat was 
curious in Anatomy} had an intimacy with the Classic^: Ip short, he 
was no stranger to learning In general; for evpry subject he had occa¬ 
sion to discourse on he appeared as much master of as though the di¬ 
rection of his mind had chiefly lain that way: He was thoroughly con¬ 
versant in Scripture, and had laid up the treasures of it in his mind: 
No hard passage whatever occurred occasionally, or in reading, but 
he would readily give the meaning of'it, and the several interpreta¬ 
tions thereof without consulting his ; books. Learned men often love 
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and affect to be silent; his Lordship was so humble* that he thought 
nobody too mean to be conversed with, and so benevolent that he was 
willing every body that came near him should partake of his know¬ 
ledge : As he was the most learned, so hp was the most communica¬ 
tive man alive: No conversation pleased him so well, as that which 
Was directed to some part of learning. During the whole extent of a 
very long life his soul enjoyed a constant calm and serenity* never 
ruffled with any passion : Having a mind so friendly to his body* and 
being’exactly regular and temperate in his way of living* he attained 
to a good old age, with perfect soundness of judgment: He was never 
afflicted, or subject to any disease or distemper; never complained that 
he was ill* or but of order; came constantly from his chamber in a 
morning with a smile on his countenance: His senses and bodily 
strength lasted better than could well be expected in a man whose 
course of life had been studious and sedentary. Yet I (saith my author) 
tfho conversed daily with him, thought that the faculties of his mind 
Were less impaired than those of his body: He remained master of alL 
the parts of learning he had studied when young: He ever loved the 
Oliisics, and to the last week of his life would <juote them readily* and 
to the purpose. He lived to the 87th year of his age, with, I believe* 
fewer sins to afflict his mind than any man at that advanced period of 
life; Blest with a disposition from every evil passion, he died in the 
year 1719. 

This account of his life is taken from the private papers of Mr.' 
P$yne,: many years his domestic Chaplain. 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 

• ' 


Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT takes the liberty to hint to his Brethren, 
the propriety of an attention to the political character of those 
persons who shall offer themselves candidates for our Order in their re¬ 
spective Lodges. Though, as Masons, we are citizens of the 
world, yet, sheltered as we are under an impenetrable veil of secrecy, 
it behoves us to give a mild and generous legislature no room to sus¬ 
pect that any of our meetings are coverts for disloyalty. This suspi¬ 
cion may, however* be naturally excited, if we are observed to admit 
to our society men whose fentiments are known to be adverse to the 
constitution by which we are protected. A Masonic Assembly is pro¬ 
faned and polluted by the presence of an infidel or a disloyalist. 

‘ W.* 
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willing sacrifice; and, hence, the creditor postponed his debts till the 
next life, and the merchant threw letters for his correspondents into 
the Mineral fires, to be thence remitted into the world of spirits! The 
Pruids believed also, that the soul, having left one earthly .habitation, 
entered into another; that from cmc body decayed and turned to clay, 
¥t passed into another fresh and lively, and lit to perform all the func¬ 
tions of animal life. This was the doctrine of transmigration, main¬ 
tained in common by the Druids and the.. Brachmans *. Sir William 
Jones describes a great empire, the empire of Iran, the religion of 
tyhich was Sabian, so called from the word Saba, that signifies a host, 
or, more properly, the hott of Heaven, in the worship of which the Sahian 
ritual consisted. Muhabeli was the first monarch of Iran : his religion 
he was said to have received from the Creator, as well as the Orders 
Established throughout his monarchy, religious, military, mercantile, 
and servile. These regulations were said td be written in the language 
of the gods f. The tenets of this religion were, that there is but one 
God, pure and good; that the soul was immortal, and an emanation, 
from the Deity \ that it was for a season separated from the Supreme 
Being, and confined to the earth to inhabit human bodies, but would 
return to the Divine Essence again. The purer sectaries of this reli¬ 
gion maintained, that the worship of fire was merely popular, and that 
they appeared only to venerate that sun upon whose exalted orb they 
fixed their eyes, whilst they really humbled themselves before the 
Supreme God* They were assiduous observers of the motions of the 
Heavenly luminaries, and established artificial cycles, with distinct 
names, to indicate the periods in which the fixed stars appeared to 
revolve. They are also said to have known the secret powers of nature , 
and thence to have acquired the reputation of magicians. Sects of 
these Still remain in India, called Sufi, clad in woollen garments or 
tnafitles. In ancifent times every priesthood among the eastern nations 
had several species of sacred characters, which they used in their 
hiero-grammatic writings to render their religion more mysterious, 
whilst they preserved its written doctrines and precepts in such cha¬ 
racters as none but their own order could understand. These sacred 
characters have been often noticed by antiquarians under the denomi- 
t liation of Ogham J. The Ogham characters were used by the priests 
of India and Persia, the Egyptians and Phetikians, and the Druids of 
the British isles. Sir William Jones tells us, that the writings at Perse* 
polis bear a strong resemblance to the Ogham; that the unknown in¬ 
scriptions in the palace of Jemschid are in the same characters, and are, 

, * Th»£ the Pruids believed in the immortality of the soul, and in its transmigration 
from one body to another, is not only affirmed by Caesar, but by many ancient writers. 
Xtyuji *—says Strabo : And Lucan: 

Vobis Autoribus, umbra 
Non la.citas erebi sedcs, dxthque profundi 
A ■ * Pallida rerna £ctunt^-regit idm Jpiritus artuK 

. - Orbc alio lor.ga, catiith si cognita, vita; 

See alfo VaL Maximus, and Diodorus. 

f All the sculptures orPerSepolisatb purely Sabian. 
t In ancient Punic Ogham signifies wisdom. 
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probably, sacerdotal and sepret, or a sacerdotal cypher; and that the 
word Ogham is Sanscrit, and means “ mysterious knowledge” . Th$t 
similar inscriptions a^e to be found in Ireland is abundantly prqved by 
Colonel Vallancey. But the most extraordinary circumstance U $i tji^t 
the word Ogham still continues among the people of In dps tan, Persia, 
4nd Ireland, with the same sacred meaning annexed to it! The. Druids 
not only concealed, in this manner, their sacred tenets froiq the know¬ 
ledge of the people, but they often instructed their pupils by symbolical 
representations, with the same view of involving their doctrines Ui 
mystery, and rendering them too dafk for the vulgar apprehension. 
This mode of instruction was truly oriental; and, to prove that tfye 
Druids were even refined in their allegories, the picture of Hercules 
Qgmius, as described by Lucian, need only be produced # , There t is 
another evidence of the symbolical learning of the Druids in basso 
relievo, discovered, some time since, over the door of the temple pf 
. Montmorillon, in Poictou, It is a lively representation pf the several 
stages of life at which the pruid disciples were gradually admitted into 
the mysteries of the Prui4 system. 

From these mysteries of the Druids let us pass to their popular doc? 
trines. Amidst the sublimer tenets of this priesthood, we have every¬ 
where apparent proofs of their polytheism ; and the grossness of their 
religious ideas, as represented by some writers, is very inconsistent 
, with that divine philosophy which we have considered as a.part of their 
character. These, however, were popular divinities which the Druids 
ostensibly worshipped* and popular notions which they ostensibly 
adopted, in conformity with the prejudices of the vulgar mind. The 
Druids well knew that the common people were no philosophers. 
There is reason, also, to think that a great part of the idolatries I am 
about to mention, were not originally sanctioned by the Druids, but 
afterwards introduced by the Phenician colony. But it would be im¬ 
possible to say how far the primitive Druids accommodated themselves 
to vulgar superstition, or to separate their exterior doctrines and cere¬ 
monies from the fables and absurd rites of subsequent times. Caesar 
thus recounts the popular divinities; “ Deum maxi me Mercurium colony, 
ffzyus sunt plurima simulacra . Hunc omnium artiuny invent or cm ferunt; 


•'* Hercules was there exhibited and known by his usual ornaments; but, Inftead 
pf the gigantic body and fierce countenance given him by Others, the Druids painted 
him* to Lucian's great surprise, aged, bald, decrepid ; and to his tongue were fastened 
, chains of gold and amber, which drew along a multitude pf persqns, whose ears 
appeared to be fixed tp the .other end of thpife chains. And one of the Druid philoso¬ 
phers thus explains the pitture to Lucian: u We dp not agree with the Greeks in 
making Mercury the god of eloquence. According to our system this honour is due 
only to Hercules, because he so far surpasses Mercury in power. Wc paint him 
advanced in age, because elpquence exerts npt all her most animated powers but in the 
mouths of the aged. 'The link there is between the tongue of the eloquent and the 
ears of the aged, justifies the rest of the representation. By understanding h{s history 
in this sense we neither dishonour Hercules, nor depart frorh the truth : for wc hold it 
indisputably true, that he succeeded in all his noble enterprises, captiva^ every heart, 
and fubdued every brqtal passion; npt by. the strength of his arms (for that was 
Impossible) but by the powers of wisdom, and the sweetness 9f his persuasion, 
f pose’s Antiquities, p. 109. 

£ * 
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hoc *oiarum atque it therm dacem; hunc ad quart at petunia* mtrcatvrasqm 
k*b*re vim inaximam arhi front ter.—Post bine, ApdUssm', et Mortem, *t 
J&ttent, ? et Minervam.—De bis tandem fere quem relhtpua gtntef habesk 
apinsoi em *» ApaUtmm morbes depellere—Mtnervam eperum atque ariijiemnbm 
htitio transsiere—Jovem impetium ccdestium tenor*—Mortem Bella regeref*' 
Tile Origin of the British gods, has been generally attributed to? she 
Phenicians or Canaanites. The god whom the Romans compared to 
Jupiter, was worshipped by the name of Totem, or Tar amis, aad of 
Them —both which names sigfnify the Thunderer in Phenician. The*god 

* whom the Romans compared to Mercury was worshipped underthe name 
Of Tentates or Thentates, or Taantos or Tbotb—tht Phenician name for 
the fen of Miser . The god whom the Romans compared to Mars, was 
Worshipped under the name of Hixzus or Hems, and also * by the* 

. name of Chad, or Camu, or Camo—called by the Romans Co* 
nodus. He Was alio called Hues, which is another name for B*c». 
ebtd or Barebus —that is, the fen ef Cbus. The Greeks adopted tfce- 
tfues in the rites' or orgifes 6f Bacchus. It is of Phenician origin, 
and signifies. Fire ; and, as such, Bacchus was worshipped ! The god 
Whom the Romans compared to Apollo was worshipped oy the name of 
Britain ; or, hs the Romans called him, Belimts He was also called 
Bd-atie-eadrus , from the Phenician BeUatwr-cares, signifying, 3*1 As¬ 
syria* Deus . ’ The god whom the Romans compared to Diona, was 
Belisama : it is a Phenician word signifying the Queen of Heave*. The 
god whom the Romans compared to Minerva, was worshipped by the 
mot ofQnea*, Qnva, or Onvana , the Phenician word for that goddess. 
The god whom the Romans compared to Venus, was worshipped by 

* the name of Andraste —(he Astarte of the *Pherticians.' The other, gods 
6 f the Britons were the Pluto, Proserpine, Ceres , and Hercules, 6 F the 

* Romans. Of these divinities the Druids had symbolical represent*- 

* tions : a cube was the symbol of Mercury, and the oak of Jupiter *. 
But it would be a vain attempt to enumerate thrir gods: in* the eye of 
the vulgar they deified every object around them*. They worshipped 
the spirits of the mountains, the vallies, and the rivers. Every rock and 
every spring were either the instruments or the objects-of adoration. 

1 The moon-light vallies of Danmonium were filled with the* fairy people* 
and its numerous rivers were the resort of Genii. The fiction of 
fjaries is supposed to have been brought, with other extravagancies of 
zuiike nature, from the eastern nations, whilst the European Christians 
were engaged in the holy war: such, at least, is the notion of an inge¬ 
nious writer, who thus expresses himself: “ Nor were the monstroits 
embellishments of enchantments the invention of romancers, biit 
formed upon eastern tales, brought thence by travellers from their 
crusades and pilgrimages, which, indeed, have a cast peculiar to the 
wild imagination of the eastern people fThat fairies, in particular, 
came from the East, We are assured by that learned orientalist/M.Her- 
belot, who tells us that the Persians called the fairies Peri, and (he 
Arabs Genies; that, according to the eastern fiction, there is a certain _ 
. v * ' m sgpssaasaggggai • * 

* Their affected veneration for the oak, and even the oak-misleto?, is well te&vu4. <: 
•J* Suppl. to the Trans. Prcf. to Jarvis's Don Quixote. * - * • 
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fmuD&tv Inhabited >by fairies, catted Otmtirtia*; which answer* to-w# 
Faity-lnnd ; and that the ancient romances of Persia are faU c£Pe?*f*t 
femes*. Mr. Warton+, in his Observation* cm Spenser's J 3 aet£ 
Qseeti, is decided in his opinion that the fairies came nofet-the\&ast<f> 
bathe justly remarks, that they were introduced into this country long* 
before the period of the emsades. The race of furies, he informs us* 
weife established in Europe in very early times, bat ** not mvwrsaityfi 
says dMr. Warton.< • The fairies were confined to the north of Europe^ 
torfeh cmltima Tfode —to the British isles —to the divids or he Briteum&fe 
They were unknown at this remote sera to the Gauls or the Germans j 
and they were, probably, familiar to the vallies of Scotland and JDanriu**' 
nkmifti when Gaul and Germany were yet unpeopled either by real etf 
imaginary beings. The belief, indeed, of such invisible agent**/ 
assigned to difiesent parts of nature, prevails at this very day in Soot*: 
land, and in Devonshire and Cornwall, regularly transmitted fronuthw 
remotest antiquity to the present time?, , and totally unconnected with 
the spurious romance of the Crusader or the Pilgrim.« Hence thosd. 
sbpersridops notions now existing in oor western viUagey, where ther. 
fyriggian { are still believed to delude'bcnighted travellers, to discover/ 
Hidden .treasures,, to influence the weather, and to rule the windriL 
f* This, then,” says our excellent critic, in themost decisive maimer^ 
“ this, , ^ says Warton, “ strengthens the hypothesis of the northern partsi 
of Hhrope being peopled by colonies from the Eastlj” The inhabitant!. 
of Shedand and the isles pour libations of milk or Deer through a holed; 
stone* in honour to the spirit Browne, and I dqubt not but the Damnesni 
were accustomed to sacrifice to the same spirit; since the Cornish, and 
the Devonians on the borders of Cornwall, invoke, to this day, the* 
spirit firpwsy, on the swarming of their bees. With respect ta rivers'* 

• jt is a certain foot that the primitive Britons paid them diribe honours} 
even now, in many parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, the vulgar gray ; 
be said to worship brooks and wells, to which they report at -stated 5 
periods, performing various ceremonies in honour of thosle consecrated 4 
Waters: and the Highlanders, to this day, talk with griat-respect of' 
the Genius of the Sea ; never bathe in a fountain, lest the Elegant spirit* 
that resides in it should be offended and remove; and mehtion not the 
Water of rivers without prefixing to it- the name of excellent $; and im 
one of the western islands the inhabitants retained the custom, to the* 
close of the last century, of making an annual sacrifice to the Gemuaftf: 


* Hfcrbelct tells us, that there ii an Arabian book entitled, <r Pirns dt sorml 4 
sur ck qta regarde It Ginnes, ou Genies.** But, above all, see the Arabian. Night’s. 
Entertainments. 

+ See Mr. Warton’s Observations on Spenser, Vol. I. p. 64. 

j (i That the Druids worshipped rocks, ftoncs, ar.d fountains, and imagined-them ' 
Inhabited, and actuated by aivtnc intelligences of a lento- rank, may be plainly Inferred 
from their stone-monuments. These inferior deities the Oorntfh ctikfynggiant or , 
spirits; Which answer to Genii or Faeries j and the vul pr in Cornwall .still difoopff® 
of, their Sfriggian, a$ of real beings, and pay them a kind of veneration.” Bortas$f 
p.107. * 

1 § See Macpherspn’s Introduction to the H i s t or y - -o f-Great Britain and Ireland, p. 

■ • - • • - 4 - • 1 
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theGeca*. That at this day the inhabitants of India deify their pm* 
*qpal awn ia a well-known fact; the waters o£ the Orngm* possess an 
pacunuhoa sanctity; and the modern Arabian* like the I|hinaeJi^S;of 
old, concur with the D&nxnonii in their reverence of springs and fbun- 
■ tarns. Even the names of the Arabian and Dmmomm walk imp & 
striking correspondence. We have the singing-wett* or the luhiHr 
fountain , and there are springs with similar names in the dtteif^of 
Arabia. Perhaps the veneration of the Danmonii for fotmteip$and 
rivers may he accepted as no trivial proof, to be thrown into themass 
of circumstantial evidence, in favour of theircastera original. That 
the Arabs, in their thirsty deserts, should even adore their ^ wolk-of 
springing water,” need not excite our surprize.; but we may justly 
wonder at the inhabitants of Devonshire and Cornwall thus worship¬ 
ping the gods of numerous rivers, and never-failing brooks, familiar to 
every part of D^nmonium. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


LIFE OF 

PHILIP EGALITE, 

I^ATE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

[FROM THE FRENCH.] 


I T was wthe 13th of April, 1747, that heaven, in its wrath, per¬ 
mitted nature to produce that man, who- was one day to become 
the opprobrium of the human race, and the author of the misfortunes of 
his country. It was undoubtedly to afford an example of how far it is 
possible fur human degeneracy to reach, that he was placed in the most 
elevated rank of life, born ou the steps of a throne, and nearly allied to 
a family, the aroiableoess of which is hereditary. 

Although from his infancy Lewis Philip of Qrleans seat ns to. Juye 
possessed the gem of the most horrid passions within his own bosom, 
yct.it was not transmitted to Him from his parents; fo r id s father’s 
heart was the sanctuary r of all the private virtues; and if his mother 
may be reproached with certain errors, which rather proceed from the 
temperament of the human frame than gross immorality, yet it cannot 
he said, that vice formed the basis of ner character. Philip, then, is 
solely indebted to himself for the hideous organization of his mind ; it 
was there that he formed the depraved source of those terrible disorders 
and.degrading sentiments, which he is notoriously known to h^ve deve¬ 
loped during the course of his life. It must be allowed, however, that 
he has often boasted of being the son of a coachman, and the pa^euess 
and meanness of hb conduct give but too jnuch countenance to the 
assertion.. 
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fedufcattou, which is meant to rectify natural defects, or aHeafctc# 
render them harmless, and to give a proper force and direction to good 
qualities, did not produce this happy effect on him: it was found utterly 
impdstiUe waiter his primitive character. Education* however, addfed 
one more to the catalogue of his crimes, by teaching him the perfidious' 
art of disguising his natural disposition, whenever interest made this 
sacrifice Necessary * 

; Our early years usually glide away in a happy apathy; infancy 
resembles a polished glass, which every where presents an uniform 
surface. It is only necessary to observe here, that the vicious character 
of our hero misted alt the efforts of his instructors, who endeavoured 
in vain to sow corn in a soil calculated only to produce tares, 

* The first developement of the passions generally takes place in an 
inordinate attachment to the sex, but this discovery of a new sense* 
which often becomes the source of a virtue, became in the person 
of Philip an active principle of vices and disorders. He never felt 
the sweet workings of that sensibility, which exalts and purifies the 
soul! The first exploits of this prince, then known by the title of the 
Duke of Chartres, were disfigured by the most disgusting debauchery, 
and he soon became one of the most notorious libertines about the 
court. 

After having enjoyed every celebrated Lais in the capital, hit 
highness became acquainted with one of those women x whose fall is 
occasioned rather by credulity than depravity. A child which this lady 
bore him, in spite of all the tears and entreaties of the mother, was sent 
by the unnatural father to the foundling hospital, and the mother her¬ 
self abandoned to misery and want a short time afterwards !• 

It is generally in the bosom of voluptuousness that debauchery 
experiences its first punishment. It accordingly happened that his 
indelicacy and love of variety exposed him to a loathsome and odious 
disease. In addition to this, he contracted, from an early period of 
his life, the horrid and contemptible vice of drunkenness. His love of 
wine augmented with his years, and the pimples with which his face was 
studded, sufficiently attested his excesses. 

Such were the conduct and the morals of Philip, when his father* 
bearing of his debaucheries, and hoping to put an end to them, endea¬ 
voured to unite him to the daughter of the grand admiral of France. 

To pronounce the name of Mademoiselle de Penthievre, is to pro¬ 
nounce that of virtue, I will not here make her eulogium : is there a 
single Frenchman, to whom the beauty and the good qualities of this 
adorable princess are unknown ? She was an angel in a human shape, 
scut by heaven upon earth, on purpose to complete thehappines*of any 
other mortal than him of whom we are now treating. * 

Lewis XV. solicited the consent of the gTand admiral to this mar¬ 
riage, and the ceremony took place under the auspices of thatmonasch! 
The bride was all obedience; she accepted willingly of a husband 
whom her father hhd honoured with his approbation. 1 
‘The nuptial knot, which often becomes a check upon the passions,, 
did not in the least change the disposition of the Duke de Chartres 
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litei.'by nature to restrain aiiyo&enJ^ Juiiucl£, 

& behold all her efforts unsuccessful. " • ; . ^ 

The whole world is acquainted with the mortification 
while attempting ^ reclaim a husbands at once cruel.aqd unfe^ih^^yds 
with what admirable constancy she witnessed those jixotaws 
die herself was the victim. * She was never heard to utter, tie 4eas£j 
complaint; mildness, prayers, and tears, were the sole weappp^ff?*; 
ever employed against him. • *» 

Avarice, usually the vice of old men, avarice, which $fej*$ 
expressly excluded from the eccentricities of youth, jyas another 
crimes that disgraced the conduct.of Philip of Orleans. St wa^thtlti 
thatinduced him to form an alliance with the Penthievre family? .lof t 
their immense wealth had long excited his covetous dispoddo^k Bjoc \ 
his'consort'had a brother recently united to a charming princess, ^ and. 
ec 


perty to himself, the duke conceived the most horrid expedient* txyigjup i 
at the summit of his wishes. Having acquired an ascendancy owty tfo*, 
Pjrince de Laxnhalle,.be led him into-every.species of youtMul excels j - 
ahd he succeeded but too well, for his unfortunate brother-in-law., 
became the victim of his perfidious arts, and died in the flower of his 
a£e, without leaving any issue. T his event gave great joy to the. ppjtp.’« 
<fe Chartres, but he disguised his pleasure, and even pretended 
deeply, afflicted at the premature death of his relation. , . . . 

The same motives that induced this profligate prince .to ruin the. 
health of the Prince de Lamballe, induced him to be more thrifty of, 
his own; for his solicitude to enjoy the fruits of his crimes, led him to ■ 
edrb his inclination to debauchery. He accordingly became less, aid- * 
dieted to his pleasures ; but this seeming moderation, which in other., 
men is usually the effect of reflection, was in him nothing mo r^,.than., 
the result of the most odious speculation. He wished to live longer? 
merely that he might have an opportunity of committing a greater, 
number of crimes, and his excesses were less violent in one direct#***, 
merely that they might become more horrible in another. 

The passions succeed each other with such rapidity in the heart 
a vicious man, that it is almost impossible to point out the reigning, 
vice. His highness now became addicted to gaming, and, as in a- 4 **, 
praved soul no passion ever takes root without being accompanied by* 
its corresponding crime, Philip had no sooner become a gambler than 
he also became a cheat. A prince of the blood, a nobleman enjoying. 
several millions of annual income, to turn black leg, and to be as notorious 
as any one rogue in the whole capital 1 This may appear extraordi- - 
nary, bat it is nevertheless true. 

Such was his ardour in the pursuit of illicit gain, that he became 
pupil to Jonas, Comus, and Pinetri, received lessons from them daily, 
and, was initiated in all the mysteries and subtleties of the, ptofcsfljojj 
From the theory of this perfidious art he passed rapidly op is 
practice.' Taking advantage of the ascendancy produced by his 
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kk^tsBy t Mt thii to «tsfp Ac young noblemen xf Ac Ac6f 

ft rt rt a tf . He actually ruined several, and Ae indigence to which lit 
aw them reduced only served to excite his raillery.* Another speed* 
lftkm of the same kind also proved uncommonly successful. He in*' 
“ horse-racing, after Ae English manner, into France; and so 
played his jockeyfitf as to be always victorious. The king 
tfeing it iength iftformed of Ae low and despicable tricks practised by 
Ida u n w orth y relation, abolished horse races, and this is the Wy punish* 
Slept which this too indulgent prince inflicted on a wretch who dis* 
rfhtced the blood of Ae Bourbons. 

Sboti after Ais the duke went into England, and made that island Ad 
the&tre of his exploits. A great personage (the Prince of W.) per¬ 
mitted himself to be imposed upon by the apparent amiableress or hi* 
manners, and this connection cost him several thousand guineas, Which' 
the artful Philip procured by means of his usual practices. But as his 
rOyatf highness was himself an adept in Ae game at which the money 
was lost, he one day perceived that he was cheated, and actually caught 
the Duke of Chartres in the fact. His soul revolted at an act of base* 
aifcss. Which he could not have expected in a man of such an illustrious 
rank, and he next day sent Mm a challenge, which he had Ae cowardice 
to refuse. 

Ae declaration of a war against England, Philip, raAer from a 
love of novelty, than a noble and generous ambition, requested to serve 
in Ae navy, under the command of admiral count d’Orviiliers. The 
icing, out of respect to his quality, as a prince of the blood, conferred 
on him Ae command Of a division. Every body is acquainted with his 
conduct on board Ae St. Esprit, during the engagement off Ushant. 
In Ae heat of Ae action the rear-admiral was frequently seen to descend 
into the bold, under different pretexts: the truth is, he was afraid to 
expose himself to Ae enemy’s Are. After Ae combat his highness 
resigned his command, and returned to Ae capital to announce the 
victory, and being now content with Ae laurels he had so bravely won, 
he‘ swore that he would never expose himself any more to Ae rude * 
conflicts of war. 

The infamous manner in which he cheated the proprietors of Ae 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood of the palais royal , and the con* 
vertkra of his gardens into streets, rendered him odious to Ae Parisians* 
Jt'Wa* \m Ais occasion Aat the following satirical song was composed % 

* En calculant d*avance 

Son nouveau batimeni 

Chartres en diligence 

Arriva dans Vinstant t 

De ma strict*, dit-il, je me contented 

Je feus batir un bel botll 9 

D* un jardin feu fait un b • . . • 

. Je fuss la dans mon centre .* 

tt^waaf ttr order to wiAdraw himself for some time from Ait noto* 
aiety, that he repaired to Versailles, and obtaipe4 Ae king’* lea?* to 
vtafclaly. 

YftuIL Ae 
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qegree of opulence hitherto unactainca by any subject, and oatjnipf;^ 
casion he scorned to have recourse to hypocrisy, in order to 
4 JIs joy! 

" A bad 'son, a bad husband, the Duke of Orleans was also .a 
parent. His children, abandoned from their early youth totbe A^gUr* 
gence of strangers, but seldom experienced either his cares . oVh*& 
caresses.. . • r , 

* The crimes of Philip had, of course, attracted the scorn of the *oy$X 
family. The coward is naturally vindictive, and the fumoius affair pf, 
tjie diamond necklace furnished this wretch with but too good, an.Qg^ 
portunity to evince his hatred to the queen. The disputes also which 
about that time took place between the sovereign and the parliament of. 
Paris, furnished the most ample means of vengeance. He accordingly 
declared himself in favour of that tribunal,* and on this occasion,tap 
Vulgar, who are always led by appearances, believed him to be * 
^ncere patriot, and thought that his public would expiate his private 
conduct; as if the good qualities of the one did not form the °.f 
tlie other; and he that had displayed a heart entirely bereft of the} 
feelings of nature, could all of a su,dden become a good citizen 1 b .. 

1 It were needless to enter into a detail of the Duke of Orleans’ crimes 
from this period to the revolution. His conduct during the assembly of 
/ the notables, and the establishment of the cour plenierf in short, his- 
ieiterated efforts to shake the legitimate authority of the throne, under 
pretext of supporting the parliaments, which the people then looked* 
upon as their palladium , are known to every one. The mortification* 
Which he then experienced, and more especially his exile, made,him' 
exceedingly popular; and, in truth, his seemingly patriotic conduct was 
Well calculated to impose upon the multitude. Many thought thap 
there was a native grandeur in the mind of Philip, which on certain 
Occasions elevated him above himself. J 5 ut those who observed his 
coqjluct more attentively, knew what interpretation to give to his 
actions, and were well aware of thi secret motives that induced him to> 
assume so favourable an appearance. When he dared to oppose the vyitl 
of the monarch, relative to the enregifteringof the edict for aio3Ji^.U 
\has easy to perceive that he Was actuated by personal animosity ; in. 
fine, he was only the defender of the parliaments and the people from 
interested motives, and, above all,. from that ardent desire of Ven-, 

geance which ever occupies a bad heart. . 

The events that occurred soon after were but too favourable to his 
views* and the assembling of the states-general formed an epoch highly 
auspicious to all his wishes. It was then that, forgetting his avarice,* 
or rather applying the sums issued by it to the purposes of his ambi¬ 
tion, He began to scatter* about his Wealth with profusion, in order, to., 
get himself elected a deputy to the, Hates-general, and to procure 
nomination of a number of his creatures to seats in that assembly, i 
Convinced of the necessity*of being supported by the pubficopinioiv,: 
heTalsb courted popularity'by. every possible means, ^uid .b.estp\y6d 
nfense- sum* of money in largesses among theindigqai.-,TJie } 'iic4j .pfj 
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IKfilRccRcrftfrixAe^ him with new means of success. Reconnected 
hfi^sclf more intimately than ever with that minister, and, colouring 
private views x^irth the appearance of the public good, he soon con¬ 
verted that foreigner into pne pf his most zealous partizans. The^ 
Duke of Orleans round means to conciliate the favour of a great number 
of She members of the states-general, and Mirabeau, \vho could nev£r 
rtsi si gold, becatne his creature. 

• To the arts, intrigues, and money of this prince, we are indebted 
fdr'the revolution It was under his auspices that the Jacobin club 
Originated } his pajace became the center of all the insurrections, of all 
Site incendiary motions, of all the sanguinary measures, which were 
tJris period unceasingly directed against the supreme authority. 

Supported by a Jhrge body of the members of the legislature, flattered 
by the journalists in his pay, surrounded by a crowd of minions, ani^ 
Adored by a deluded populace, the ambition of Philip began to expand, 
and he now aspired at nothing* less than the' thrpne. But his crimes 
'wore unaccompanied by courage. The lion darts upon his prey, anfi 
seizes k at Once ; the reptile attempts it by a winding and crooked 
path.- The fifth and sixth of Ottober afford an explanation of the base 
and criminal meins by which this monster attempted the diadem: but 
the r manifeft protection of heaven saved the lives of the fovereigns °f 
fYance; and defeated his guilty intentions. * 

• These events at length opened the eyes of his partisans. Those who 
onte thought that he acted from motives similar to their own now took 
the alarm, ajid Baillie*, La Fayettef, and SieyesJ, perceiving their 
patron to be influenced by interested Views, began to desert him. 

He Was accordingly obliged soon after to leave France, and repair to 
England, under pretence of being employed on some secret mission; 
but his retreat is to be ascribed solely to his own fear, and the remon¬ 
strances of the king, who had but too much reason to be discontented 
with his conduct. 

' On his return Philip entered into all the intrigues of the feuillants , 
the Jacobins, and the maratists. Every body is acquainted with the 
indecent ardour which he displayed while co-operating in the mo$t 
yioteqt measures of the new constitution, even in those which despoiled 
mm of his rights a s * prince of the blood, and a gentleman. ’ Tl^is 
apparent disinterestedness was calculated to gain the mob , for this 
jnonster renounced every thing, merely that l^e might inyade what did 

Tv Sffjgsgjggjsasass • • 

* It was to the Duke of Orleans that Baillie was indebted for his elevation terthr 

nmiMcipal had lqng before tha; period been, the./wi^wvr pf bis Krone 

highness. 

f La Fayette enjoyed tfip protection pf the duke pf Orleans, and after the revolution . 
acted ih concert with him. When his interests became different: from those of his 
patrbri, i a division instantly took place. Oh this occasion the duke addressed him at 
follows t. “ ,S<wvene%^cui gene cdui qui *vcv$ a fait, petit mats nftt* defiant? La Ffiyeatp 
p.qpftif tefcd on his sword* apd exclaimed,. “ Ose%> -—, . 

t Viti W^s the , Abbe Sieyes who drew up the memoirs which, the Puke of Orleans 
punished previously to the meeting of the states-general, in which his serene highness 
csfoti^edtheiuttrestyo/ the ritw-cw, andtbexauie thd people, * > ‘ 

Am 
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*qt factojp^bfaft, and Mdgr stripped Jafottlfcofatofewi nhkiia-ofdB’ 
jdo obtain the fine dignity in the state* . ;.:. .j 

. The flight find subsequent arrest of the; king became near auhyeoit 
for triumph to the Duke of Orleans. On the acceptance of thexan» 
Atkution by a prince no longer free, his wwotthy.nfa/cs** vthn atithat 
^period held the balance of the two rival parlies in hk own hands#, tftneftr 
. all his weight into the scale of the jacobins, a circumstance nhkheoablel 
ithem to triumph first over \bnj*tutlLtnU, and soon after oyer l*£ayfme, 
.who lost his character in the estimation of all good citizens, by fehetim- 
iconstancy of his temper. ... .» 

The legislative was still more favourable than the constituent ^iscinbfy 
to the views of Philip, for his influence having risen in the express ratio 
of the preponderance of the jacobins , he was enabled to nominate a prodi¬ 
gious number of his creatures to the representative body. The people, 
of whom a great portion was led astray, and the remainder, intimidated, 
subscribed to all the innovations proposed, and thinking themselves 
free because they were taught to believe so, waited patiently in expec¬ 
tation of the moment when they were to be rendered happy.' 

But it was not enough to sat the throne, it was 4so deemed necessary „ 
to overturn the monarchy, and take away the life of a constitutional sove- 
srdign. Lewis XV1 was at this very moment merely a king b ycSuitefy. 

' forced to repair to the capital, and to reside in the toidst of his enemies, 
*4ds authority was at first illusory, and from the moment of his 

- was detained in a state of the most deplorable captivity. QrleansyUrhp 
~ had already influenced the public opinion to such a degree as 16 rentier 

-the two most fiugust personages in France odious to the people, the 
monster Orleahs4eFt nothing untried to augment the hatfed oTt&eir 
eubjects; and the king was soon after first deposed find fhen mur&rcdJ 
IF the duke had possessed the talents of a great mah>* he ‘Wfeuttti'tih- 
r idoubotdly have febed die vacant throne; but, impeded in hisabibkidus 
■ projects by the natural pusillanimity Of his temper, he was incapable 
: of taking due advantage of such an auspicious event. A bold a&d 
. - Awing usurper, in such a case as this, would have acquired eithe# a 

- arfwn or a grave ; but the cowardly Egalite, although he wishedxto 

* reign, did not know how to die! \ 

< . Even after t ranee had been converted into a republic Philip did Hot 
despair of becoming a king. He was, in appearance, a most’fiefildus 

* ptisan of the levelling doctrines of democracy, and cunningly elxtiVa- 
loured to give all possible extension to the reigning system : that^is, 

.■ he wished to make liberty degenerate into licentiousness, and to s*b- 
gpitute anarchy to the role of the laws. j :o 

- - -Orleans, who had voted for the death of hk sovereign, and glutted 

< his eyes with his blood,, also incited the populace to the unnecdaftJiry 
\ and ferocious massacre of the first and second of September. Bat the 
N caiker of this iUvs nous ruffian was not of long duration, for he 

: dell a victim to the animosities of' Brissot and Roherspierre, andnkaa 
y soon after actually transferred as a state p^kqner from Park tb Miuy 
i heillei. Ho revisited the capital only to experience greatbf hfemUi- 
b- atiofit, The 4iq^^ betyveen t bvgirondim and 



mxtfimuk£\~v? :% 

hfodcMh^atidihg playback M 

with the last agonies of his king* was justly destined to b e caare the 
^feefiwhare h&Ma&$\$wis to lose hb head by the haais-of aaexcc#- 

Jut.Thusiell, by that very system of Jiwrganizutk* which hebim$d£ 
d»ad:inttcKiuced ) iievris Philip Duke of Orleans, a coward, aa assattif^ 
iw.csok*or± an ambitious man without genius; a bloody-minded -mm 
< without energy. He lived destitute of virtue ; he died destitute of tt&- 
mgnae. < ijia hideous and deformed carcase has become the prey of vul¬ 
tures, and it is in the entrails of those animals, less ferocious than 
xhisasekfy *hat the merciless and inhuman Philip has found a tomb. - 

tc: . j :• . ■ • ’ n > r 

, !, t ACCOUNT OF PENPARK-HOLE, 

, :s::: JN THE COUNTY OF OLOUCB9TEE. 


BY GEORGE SYMES- CATCOTT. 


JTTr^HP. very melancholy circumstance of the Rev. Mr. NewnasuV 
rfSlmg into Peapark-Hokj on the 17th of March 1775, 
ItWtfpA Ah* cariosity. of the public, and for some weeks brought to- 

f etb^rja vAst concourse of people daily to visit the gloomy spot* A 
| t w, persons of credit summoned fortitude sufficient to descend into^and 
, explore this dreaiy cavern* which attempt would upon any other occa» 
- 'M&& feve been rejected with horror, and deemed almost impracticable, 
r JXfce. mouth of this subterraneous cavern runs nearly east and west. 


about thirty-five feet long, and fourteen wide. Near the mid dle 
; j$cfc leparation caused by an ash tree, the root of which growing partin 
tfee ( north bank* and part in the south, supports the tree growing over 
t the jnouth of this (as I may very justly call it) tremendous cavern, for 
j n$yer did I tiU then see so dreadful a chasm. A little below this true, 
;is^ prop or pillar of $ton$, which appears to have been left with a de¬ 
sign to keep the north or back part from foiling down#, Below this 
j filter ^he tunnel extends itself higher and wider. About twelve yards 
pnwws the surface or mouth of the hole is a smaller cavity, running wtst- 
•M 9 ffd» down which a person may (if he is cautious) go safely without 
. rva#sif^ahce; and at the bottom, by leaning over the precipice of the rock,; 

1 IB a dear and light day, have a distinct view of the form and structure 
of the main tunnel, ana part of the water, below. When tlte cavern it. 
J- Yfewed from this,place, the spectator is immediately struck with horror 
v sight of the rjagged rocks which hang over-head, and the deep' 

j and, gloomy gjM^Peneath. The few (and. indeed they are but very 
'i! jfeff\cirTSold enough to go to the bottom of this dreary 
^ ^he place where the .unfortunate Mr, Newnamfell 
-•111 WmPPPs nearly, east, and west, as mentioned before a and were let 
gradually by .the assistance of twq or three.men* who. attended 

w. ifrfyUfeu Were fattened 
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f» the root of the ash tree before memfoned. At first the entrance'!*' 
very steep, and continues so for about twenty-seven feet. Tani ihv 
fbrmedby a gentleman (Mr. William White) whd has taken a vtrVa&v 
. curate survey of it, that it is {bur feet in six perpendicular ; and .tife 
joof, in some places, not three feet in height. When you are passed 
this place, you immediately disappear from th* eyes of the spectators.* 
About thirty feet lower, there is a large cavern on each side the rock, 
one in an east, the other in a west direction; that on the western side, 
which is much the smaller, may be easily entered; but that on the east¬ 
ern, which is about five yards higher up, is far more difficult of access ; 
though some few very curious persons have been bold enough to enter 
them both. An ingenious person of my acquaintance (the before-men¬ 
tioned Mr. William White), who has taken a very exact drawing Of the 
whole, informed me that he had visited both these caverns: that tbtftfc 
westward extends about twenty yards, where he found the way nearly* 
stopped up by several large cragged stones, which appear to have fallen* 
from the roof. These caverns are rendered still more gloomy by the 
bats, which are sometimes seen flying about them. I had a toler&ble* 
view of both caverns in my paffage up and down, but as I was unused : 
to vi§it such places, I vyas too anxious for my own* safety to $nce*thigt ; 
jtm the eastern side, but contented ipyself with taking an accurate ' 
yey of the other. ’ ’ : ,f 

About the midway there is a small projection of the rock, state ? 7 
Jarge enough for two persons to stand on. Here I staid some minutes 
to breathe, as well as to take a view of this dreary place, as it cannot 
be seen to so much advantage from any other part. When I had suffi¬ 
ciently gratified my curiosity, I walked from thence ^Ipng the ridge of 
the jocJc into the western cavern, which I found to be about thirty- 
feet long, and eight or tep broad at the entrance, and nearly as much'’ 
in height. I found this apartment perfectly dry, but nothing worthy r 
of observation in it; there w’eje a few loose stones scattered tip and- 
down the bottom, but they were neither so large nor numerous as 
those in the caverns below. I know not whether it may be worth-' 
jnentiQning, but I thought it somewhat remarkable, that when I lasV 
visited this place, I could not see a single bat in any part of it; I 
suppose they had changed their habitation, finding themselves disturbed ; 
and molested by persons daily descending to. their peculiar domains. 

. When you have passed these ^averns, you descend in' a direct per¬ 
pendicular, between thirty and forty feet, after which you reach the 
bottom by a descent almost as steep as that you just before passed, t 
imagine the whole length' from th>d surface to the bottom, when' the ’ 
water is low, to be about 200 feet. When you are arrived there, you 
land on a large quantity of broken rocks, dirt, stones, &c. partly : 
thrown down by persons who visit the mouth of the,cave from motives 
of curiosity, and partly by rains, melting of snow, &c. which form a 
kind of bay. between “two caverns, both filled, when I was there the first ' 
time, with water. When you survey the place from hence, objects 
ohly of. the.most .dismal kind present themselves t<y view from ever£ 
Quarter; 'and 'indeed liothing tesa Ui&fi oculaf dfeftvofistmion can con* 



#>-*}>*, n)»4>a# ^equate idea of the gloomy appearance of the** 
sUhtemnean. caverns,*. The deep water almost directly under you© 
fee$,*r^flqfed still more gloomy by the feint glimmering ray3 of lights 
reflected upon its surface from the openings of the chasms above, and 
tne.hlack rugged rocks, horrid precipices, and deep yawning cavern* 
©vef’ head^ brought to my remembrance the following lines of Milton ;t 

' “ The dismal situation waste and wild, 

'**' ■ 4 * A dungeon horrible on all sides— 

> - “ No light, but rather darttness visiSe, 

t *. • . . w . u Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 

“ Regions of horror, doleful shades, Sec. 1 * 

The cavern on the left, which runs westward, is seventy-eight feet in - 
length, and sixteen in breadth. The entrance into it is rendered very 
awful hy, * shelving roof on the north side, about twenty feet high,' 
which gradually decreases till it terminates in small branches running in 
among the rocks. When I visited this place (Easter-Monday, Apr. 17,) 
the water was totally desiccated, and as 1 had with me a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of lights, I had an opportunity, by disposing of them properly, of 
traversing it quite to the end, and examining every part with the most 
minute circumspection, which I could not do before. I was however' 
obliged to be very cautious how I proceeded, as the bottom and side* 
were still very slippery and damp, occasioned by the mud and slime 
which the water had deposited. On examining this cavern, I observed: 
a-large quantity of semipellucid spar on the sides and bottom ; same of: 
the former I brought up with me, but that which adhered to the bottom-' 
was of a whiter colour, and appeared more opaque than the other. 
the lower end and sides are chasms through which, I suppose, the water' 
vents itself; and from the mud and slime remaining on the sides of ih& 
rock, I conceive there must be at least eight feet of water in this cavity, 
in the wet seasons. The bottom was entirely covered with large roughs 
stones, some of them near a ton weight, which appeared to have failed* 
from the roof and sides. On the right, a large spacious apartment: 
opeps to your view, about ninety feet long, and fifty-two broad, run**'* 
nmg from the landing-place towards the north-east, with a hard rocky, 
vaulted roof, about thirty feet above the water, when I was there theu 
first time ; but when the water is at the lowest, I suppose it must be at. 
lea,st ninety feet, so that you cannot even with the assistance of torches. 
discover distinctly the summit of it. ... H 

A place so spacious and lofty must exhibit to a person unaccustomed- 
to subterranean caverns, a scene the most dismal and dreary thatima*. 
ghjation can possibly paint; and the pendant rocks which sometime* 
break in very large pieces over head, and fronrthe sides, strike the mind; 
with dreadful aprehensions of danger. 

1 1 he roof appears to be of nearly an equal height in every part; and: 
vary .much resembles the ceiling of a gothic .cathedral. The sides are 
aipiost perpendicular, and considering the wholes to be entirely tfecu 
wotk if nature, of uncommonly just proportion. The place is rendered 
stiU jrj. , .f 0 awful -by the great reverberation which attends the .voice. 
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ifcthydli speak loud; abd If thordugMy illuminated, tadt ? 163 W? , i 
very bemifbl appearance. ' 

‘The water whxth, when I was there atltotfi times, tbttdfjK covered 
ike bottom,* was of an oval form, and as sweet, clear, and good,* as *tfy 
I ever drank* and in many places between seven and eight fathom 
Otep; but in August 1762, h was found not more than ofte^athbhxr 
ib that in a dry season, you may (as I am informed) safely walk touts! 
the sides. And notwithstanding, when I visited this place a second 
time, it was at least twenty feet perpendicular lower than when Tim 
went there, as it is supposed, upon the most jitst calculation, to *\vk 
about ten inches in a day and a night. 

I could not perceive the least appearance of the two prominent racks* 
as mentioned by Captain Collins, who visited this place in Sept. i68a» 
By this gentleman’s account it appears, there are some caverns in the 
largest chasm, which, when I was there, were filled with Water, and 
consequently not discernable. Perhaps, when the place is free from 
that ineonveniency, it may exhibit a very different appearance frOfift 
what it did when I was there, and may be of much larger dimension*. 

* As I was determined during my stay, which was about an hour and 
a half, to view the place attentively, X made one of the men row a 
ftoating stage (launched whilst I was there) with several candles on it* 
Which burnt perfectly clear, twice round the cavern, so that I had a, 
tolerable view of every Dart of it.—At the further end, about eight 
feet above the water, (when 1 was first there) is a cave, which Tsup- 
pose to be the same as mentioned by Captain Sturmey, who visited this 
place in 1669; the entrance into which is about ten feet broad* and 
five high, and very much resembles the mouth of a large oven. A 
gentleman who has traversed it almost to the end, assured me* i% was 
nearly as long as the large one below, but much narrower. 

* Having by this time sufficiently gratified my curiosity* I began \a 
think* to use the words of a great and ancient poet, of once more re* 
visiting •• The roddie Lemes of Daie.” I found the ascent far more 
difficult than die descent, and was struck with horror at the sight of 
the rugged rocks 1 had just passed. In my passage up, I was' greatly 
alarmed by being thrown on my back, in a place where the rock was 
almost directly perpendicular over the water, but soon recovered my* 
idf, though not without difficulty, and was very thankful when I had 
once more pot my feet on terra jirma , and had a sight of my anxious 
friends and acquaintance, who docked round me, as if 1 had been a 
being risen from the subterranean world; and laughed very heartily 
when they saw the dirty condition I was in, and the Very grotesque 
figure I made with a large collier’s hat, jacket and trowsers* and my 
handkerchief bound round my head. 

I shall now take leave for the present of this dismal place, with the 
following rc^anark* viz. Should any one be desirous of seeing yawniM 
caverns, dreadful precipices, pendant rocks, and deep water, rendered 
still more tremendous by a few faint glimmering rays of light reflected 
front its Surface (which had passed through the crannies above) tbznjlf 
obscured by total darkness y let him descend*' and take * survey of 







JE : 1 ? a L V*W-!4» opiority wflj be. fijly fied, 
ishe wm there see such dismal scenes as are scarcely to be paralleled 
-u^|i|chrShe,nw>^ lively imagination can form, at best, W a very 
tot idea, / ; 

^jfojngeniQus person*, who has several times descended this place iit 
searph of . Mr, Ne wna^n's body, twice made the tour of Europe, and 
yjbited inOst bf the remarkable caverns in this part of the globe, assured 
>ne, *£e had seen very few more horrid and difficult to explore than. 
^ofrenpark-Hole. 


ON READING. 

fBy Mr. AlfttN.J 


% *t the hiad'6f all the pleasures which offer thertiselvfes to the 
&ant>f liberal feducatknr, may confidently be placed that derived 
from* books.- In variety, durability; and facility of attainment. Ate' 
’other tan stand in competition with it; and even in intensity it is infe-^ 
Arf to few. ' Imagine that we had it in our power to call up the shades^ 
of the greatest and wisest men that ever existed, and oblige them toT 
Converse with os on the most Interesting topics—what an inestimable 
jft^tilege' should we think it !*-^hOw superior to all common ehjojK^ 
Amts! But In a Ureli furnished library we, in fact, possess this power/ 
We can q&estion Xenophon and Csesar on their campaigns, make I)e-‘ 
mbstherres aftd Cicero plead before ns, join in the audiences of Socrates ^ 
atid Plkt6, and receive demonstrations from Euclid and Newton; In * 
borits we have the choicest thoughts of the ablest men in their best 
dress. We can at pleasure exclude dulness and impertinence, and open * 
bin* doors to wit ami good sense alone. It is needless to repeat thp 
iu£h commendations that have been bestowed bn the study of letters by : 
persons, who had free access to every other source of gratification./ 
Instead of quoting Cicero to yob, I shall in plain terms give you thp~‘ 
result of my own experience on this subject. If domestic enjoyments*' 
hhve contributed in the first degree to the happiness of my life, (and I * 
should be ungrateful not to acknowledge that they have) the pleasures 
jof reading have beyond all question held die second place. Without f 
bobks I navfe never been able to pass a single day to my entire satis¬ 
faction : with them, no day has been so dark as not to have its plea- * 
sure. Even pain and sickness have for a time been charmed away* 
by them. By the easy provision of a book in my pocket, I have fre¬ 
quently worn through long nights and days in the mott disagreeable 
parts of my profession, with all the difference of my feelings between 
calm content and fretful impatience. Such occurrences have afforded. 
fullproof both of the possibility of being cheaply pleased, and of the * 


>♦ The gentleman atjQve alluded to U Captain James Hamilton, fermniy : 

ii^the late King of Prussia’s service. 

Vol.II/ . Bb . ; 
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'consequence it Is of to the sum of human felicity, not to neglect mw 
nute attentions to make the most of life as it passes* 

Reading may in every sense be called n cheap amusement. A tajlt 
for books, indeed, may be made expensive enough; but that is a . taste 
for editions, bindings, paper, and type* If you are satisfied with get¬ 
ting at the sense of an author in some commodious way, a crown at a 
stall will supply your wants as well as a guinea at a shop. Learn, too, 
'to distinguish between books to be perufed, and books to be ptffejfedt 
Of the former you may find an ample store in every subscription library, 
the proper use-of which to a scholar is to furnish his mind without load¬ 
ing his shelves* No apparatus, no appointment of time and place, is 
necessary for the enjoyment of reading. From the midst of bustle and 
business you may, in an instant, by the magic of a book, plunge into 
scenes of remote ages and countries, and disengage yourself from pre¬ 
sent care and fatigue. u Sweet pliability of man’s spirit, (cries 
-Sterne, .on relating an occurrence of this kind in his Sentimental Jour¬ 
ney) that can at once surrender itself to illusions, which cheat expec¬ 
tation and sorrow of their weary moments!” 


CARD 

To the Rzadjers of the Fixzmasons’ Maga21ki, and in particttlaf to aC dr-> • 
respondent signing J. * 

[See Vol. I. Page 599.] 


SIRS A ft 0 B ROT HER> 

T HE charge by Edward Collis [Mag. Vol. I. No. VI. p. 452] 
was not only communicated to this Magazine without his know- 
*ledge , but the putting his name to the title was also what be never 
'meant. The mistake originated as follows: 

The charge was only . read in a meeting of the Roman Eagle Lodge, 
•and as the book from which he read it was very scarce (even not to be 
had in Scotland),'he Was prevailed upon to print a few copies of it for 
'the information. 6f the brethren; but without any knowledge or design cf 
'his name being put in the title , which was dorie by a mistake ot the 
‘Printer in a few of the first copies ; one of which having fallen into 
my hands, 1 not knowing that it had beeji written by any other person, 
^(tilllmade enquiry On account of brother J*’s representation), and 
thinking it would be very acceptable to the Readers of this Magazine, 
sent it to the Publisher, with some 'other articles of my owri, not 
having the least design to impofe upon any person whatever. 

Hoping this true and faithful representation cf the matter will satisfy 
brother J. to whom I confess myself much indebted for the notice ne 
-has .taken, I remain his much obliged brother, 

Edinburgh , Feb. 21, 5794. YINDEX, Fr.‘ Aq* Rom. 
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A Friend has communicated to me, an account of an extraor- 
jc\ dinary young man; bfct as he send* k without date, and quite v 
in the abttractj I thall copy bis account verbatim;. and mu, . 

Your humble servant, 

CAPPER LLjtpYD,.' 

- <( Jphn Collett, son of a farmer, at Slaughter [now at Surford 
fchpol),-weighs 23 atone, horseman’s weight, measures round the body 

4 feet 3$ jpghes, round the thigh 3 feet 10 inches, roqnd tlje legs 3 
feet 1 inch, • § feet 10 inches high, agpd, x 5 years.’ 1 

. Upon comparing this account with one I have in my posses, 

sion, of the celebrated Edward Bright {making allowance for thf 
difference j^f their ages), it seems equally cpwous. , 

Edward Bright was a grocer at Malden, in Essex, where he was 
t>prn in the year 1791; At twelve years and a half old be weighed 
#0 Stone;4puuud, horseman’s weighty before he was twenty, yeighr 
id 24 §tone, or 336 lb. v and thirteen months before he died b*s, weighf 
was 43 stone 12 lb. or 5 cwt, j. qr. 12 lb.; supposed when dead ^as.h? 
grew considerably fatter after the last time of weighing) 44 Slone, or 

5 cwt..3 qj\: he was five feet 9 inches and a half high; his body round 
the chest, jns£ under the arms, measured 5 feet 6 inches, and round thfc 
belly 6 feet 11 inches; his arm, in the middle oTit, was $ feet \ inches^ 
and his Jeg .3 feet 8 inches* It was his practice, when bled, 19 have- 
two pqund eff hlood taken away at a time. He died on the 
November \ 750, of a lethargy, and was buried at Malden, "Hip 
poihn was 3 feet 6 inches broad $t the shoulders, and 3 feet 3 inche/i 
and a half at the head $ 22 inches at the feet, and 3 feet j inch and a 
half deep. It was drawn to the church by 12 men, amidst a va$£ 
concourse of peqple, who flocked from all parts qf the adjacent coun¬ 
try to see the interment. The body was let down into the grave by 
§n engine, fixed up in the church for that purpose. 

Forty-three years hath now elapsed since this extraordinary man de-? 
scended to the grave. It may be grateful to sentimental curiosity to 
remark, that’ the trivial circumstance of his having been fatter than 
other men* is likely to rescue from oblivion the name of Edward 
Bright; while thousands, and tens of thousands of his contemporary 
actors on the great stage of human liie—arc no.w for eye^ for¬ 
gotten. 

A good full length portrait, and also the last coat which he wore* 
noyy in the possession pf Mr. John Fry, Newington Green, 

■ “ ' ' * * BE* 
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’• WRITTEN IN THE LAST CCNTtJRYi . 

. ammssBo* < 

|5Y JOHN EARLE, BISHOP OF WORCESTER. •" 

. ... _ . . . . . « .4 : . 
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r the tan antiquity, and which we may with least vnnity ddhilit^ 
One whom Time hath fcetn thus long working, and, like Winter 
fruit, ripened when othen are shaken down. He hath taken oot ad. 
many lessons of the world as days, and learnt the best thing in it^: «N. 
faulty of it. He look;s over his former life, as a danger wefi part* and 
itottld tjot hazard himself to begin again. His last was long-broken 
before his hody, and yet he is glad this temptations broke too, and 
that he is fortified from it' bf his weakness. The nett door Of dead! 
ends life not, bat he expects it Calmly as his torn'of natarev hnd fesM 
more hi* retibijihg back to dfUdishness than dust*. All town look on. 
kins as a common father, and oh old age, for his sake, at a revertnkl 
thing. His very presence ahd face pUR vice out of countenance, snd 
tnikes it in indecorum ih a vicious man. He 'practises Jiia experience 
npbh youth Without fhe harshness of reproof, * ahd in hisceoosel is 
good company. He has some old stories still, of hit own: seeing; m 
confirm 1 ymaf he says, and makes them better in the telling; y*t>nfeis 
hot trotiblesbme neither witH the same tale’&gain, but remembers with 
them how oft he has told them. His ’old 1 sayings and morals seem 
proper'to his beard, and the poetry of Cato does wbll ottt df'bU'mooth, 
kna bp speaks it Cs if he were the author. He is not apt CO put the 
boV on a younger man*, nor the fop] on’a bbyj but can distingilflh gratirf 
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ts or that opinion too 'when we see him, and conjecture those time) 


list too sooh whensoever, with all men's sorrow but his own, and &H 
foemory is fresh when it is twice as old, ‘ * ..‘ T 


A W?4K M.A V 

’-Is one whom Nature huddled op in haste, and left his best part uftfr- 
fckhed: the' rest of hirrf is grown to be £ ; m&n, only his brain 
'behind; Hfe is a man that has not improved his first rudiments* no* 
attained any proficiency By his stayin'the'World: but we may speak 
of him yet as when he was in the bud> a good harmless nature, a wef(- 
ideating riiind, if he could drder his intentions. It is his misery t hat 
ht now mote waffitsf a tutor, 'and is too old mhavcorte. He h now tW0 
eteps abpye a fool, and a great mah/htore below a wise man j yet the 
fool i» pft given him, and by those whom he esteems most,' $M$ 
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tokens of him are, he lores men better upon. relation than experience; 
lot he is exceedingly enamoured of strangers, and none quickner weary 
#f his friends. Her charges you at first meeting whh all his secrets 9 
and on better acquaintance grows more r es er v ed. Indeed he is one 
that mistakes much his abusers for friends, and his friends for enemies 5 
and he apprehends your hate in nothing so much as in good counsel. 
Qfee that is flexible with any thing but reason, and then only perverse t; 
and you may better entice than persuade him* A servant to every tale 
eadfflhtiereri and whom the last man still works over* A great afcftir 
of mfs and such prettine$se§; and his company is costly to him, for he 
seldom has it but invited, His friendship commonly is begun in # 
sapper, and lost in lending m°h$y« The tavern is a dangerous place 
tO'hijn* for to drink and to be drunlf, is with him all one, and his.pnus* 
ie sooner quenched than his thirst* He is drawn into naughtiness with 
fcroapany, but suffer? alone, and the bastard commonly laid to hit 
Charge. One font will be patiently abused, and take exceptions a 
inomh after when he understands it, and one cannot endear him mom 
than by crooning him, and it is a temptation to those that would not* 
One discoverable in all seines* to all men but himself, and you may 
take any mast's knowledge of him better than his own. He will pro* 
ptise: the same thing tp twenty, and rather than deny one break wkh, 
all. One that has no power over himself, over his busijtesp, over hie. 
friends* but a prey and pity tq all; and if his fortunes once sink, 
Quickly cry, f Alp l* an<jl fargot him. 

A MSSB CltBAT MAN 

‘ ’ ‘ .. t 

|$ so jquch heraldry without honour j himself less real than his title* 
His virtue is, tha| he was his father’s son, and all the expectation of him 

beget another.. A man that lives merely to preserve another’s me* 
pory, and let us know who died so many years ago. One of just at 
much use as his images; only he differs in this, that he can speak him* 
self,,and saye the fellow of Westminster a labour; and he remember# 
nothing better than what was out of his life. His. grandfather and thei$ 
pets are his discourse,, and he tells them with more glory than they 
did them; and it is well they did enough, or. else he had wanted 
patter; his other studies are his sports, and those vices that are fit for 
great me*' E very vanity of his has his officer, and is a serious employ* 
mentfor his servants. He talks loud and obscenely, and scurvily, as a 
part of state, and they hear him with reverence. All good qualities 
are beloW him, and especially learning; except some parcels of the 
Chronicle, and the writing of his name, which he learns to write not 
£& be read* He i? merely of Kis servants faction, abd their instrument 
frur their friends and enemies, and is always least thanked for Ids own 
£oorte?iefe They that fool him most do most with him* and he little 
thinks how many laugh at hint bare-hJefdcd. No.man is kept in igno* 
.ranee more of himself and men, for hq hears nought but flatter y,and 
jvhatvi& hUQ be spoken# truth, with iso much preface, that it loses itself. 
.tJThtts he lives tiU lus pmb be made rcad^ and is then a grave stape to 
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;V.' OK AFRICAN SLAVERY. 


[By Mr. SWIFT.] 


rrpHE untutored African was safely sheltered in his native woodsy 
without fear of any foreign power, till the time of the Portuguese 
discoveries. A short time after the splendid adventure of Columbus* 
Vasco de Gama completed those discoveries by steering round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opening to his country the inexhaustible riches of 
the Ea^t. This event produced a revolution that changed the channels 
df commerce, and poured upon Europe the delicacies and luxuries of the 
Indus and Ganges. The Portuguese first imported* the Africans into 
Europe, and made that miserable nation an article of traffic. They were 
followed by the Spanish, and all the commercial nations, for the pur* 
pose of supplying with slaves their American'colonies. All eagerly 
engaged in a branch of trade that held out such lucrative profits as to 
stne the feeble voice pf compassion, and the unsupported claims of 
justice. In this manner the discovery of America has proved a most 
Calamitous event to Africa, and has extended the slave-trade to such a 
degree, as to call upon humanity, philosophy, and religion, td combine 
their exertions to abolish so destructive a custom. America is the only 
Christian country where domestic slavery is tolerated in any consider* 
able degree.—May it be the glory of the presept age to wipe away this, 
reproach from our land. 

ro attempt a refutation of the arguments advanced in defence of thi$ 
dustora, in this enlightened period, would be a * useless labour.—— 
Dissimilarity of complexion, and inferiority of mind, are arguments so 
for from justifying this conduct, that they serve to evince, that the ex* 
treme baseness of the persons who advance them can only be exceeded by 
those who carry them into practice, by taking an unfair advantage of the 
weak and defenceless state of their fellow creatures, and doubling those 
misfortunes which, it is pretended, they have inherited as their portion 
from the God ofrnature. ’ 


That the condition of the Afriqan is meliorated by removing him froin 
Bis native wilds to the cultivated fields of America, will appear to be 
fhlse, upon an examination of the f^ct. In their own' country, before 
their retreat was discovered by the European merchants, the savages of 
Africa lived in the exercise of that freedom and independence which 
are natural to their state in society, and in the enjoyipentof that repose 
and indolence which resulted from the warmth of their climate and the 
fertility of their soil. Though destitute of the security of a well-regu¬ 
lated government, and exposed to all the distresses of frequent wars ; 
yet, from their innocence and simplicity of manners, they derived n, 
felicity and tranquillity of mind which are unknown to their'barbarqps 
oppressors, and which perhaps fall not so far short of the artificial 
pleasures, of polished life as pridq and vanity have pretended ^ Such, 
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Vas their situation in their own country. Let us c&hslfler tlte situation 
in which they are placed by the slave-trade. In order 1 6 realize the 
.subject, let us contemplate the scene which Is now taking place on the 
various parts of the earth—let us extend our prospect at pncfe to thfe 
Whole globe, and comprehend, in one view, all the miseries of this un¬ 
fortunate people. 

From the ports of commercial nations, ships are constantly sailing to 
Africa, and the merchants at their ease are coolly calculating the accir* 
teulation of wealth which will accrue to them in proportion to the pain 
which they inflict upon their fellow men. On their arrival on the 
coast, the natives are filled with fears and apprehensions of danger. 
As far through the country as the name of the white people has been 
fieajrd, so far the alarm is sounded. Actuated by the hopes of gain, 
many of the natives are induced to engage in the trade, and becomfe 
the instruments of reducing their wretched brethren to slavery.—They 
procure by theft or purchase, and sell for a trifling compensation, per¬ 
sons of every age, sex, and condition. When their cargo is completed?, 
the. traders frequently close , the business by detaining and carrying 
away those very natives who have furnished them with their slaves— 
just punishment upon them for their barbarity, but which evinces out* 
African traders to be^as void of good faith as they are of humanity. 
Not only are individuals induced to commence robbers by this practice, 
but the kings and leaders of nations and tribes are animated to under¬ 
take martial expeditions for the purpose of acquiring prisoners to sell 
for slaves. Through the barbarous realms of Africa, the sable nations 
move from every side to mortal combat—the din of battle resounds— 
death and ruin mark their progress, and the vanquished who are taken 
prisoners, are reserved for distresses in comparison with which death 
may be deemed a blessing. The theft of the robber, and the depre¬ 
dation of the warrior, extend to every quarter, and no place can be 
•found for the enjoyment of safety and repose. The father can never 
enjoy peace and tranquillity in the bosom of his family. He is hourly 
exposed to have his wife and childr en torn from his arms, and transport¬ 
ed to a country from whence they can never return. Such incidents so 
frequently happen, that they are the perpetual theme of conversation. 
They can Tepeat a thousand tales of the misfortunes of their friends 
and neighbours, which imprint the deepest gloom on their minds, and 
impress them with a constant fear hnd expectation of suffering such un¬ 
speakable calamities. 

. While such horrors* destroy the tranquillity ofthe interior parts of* 
the country, behold on every hand innumerable troops are descending 
to the ports frequented by the Christian traders. No language can de¬ 
scribe the anguish and despair which they experience when they are 
dragged from their native land and dearest friends, and transported to 
the place where they are exposed to sale. Imagine a father torn from 
the embraces of a distracted wife—ohihlren ravished from the arms of 
tKeir parents, and lovers compelled to bid each other an everlasting farc- 
Wel. Perhaps they are all obliged to accompany each other in this 
Scene of distress. Their tears, their lamentations, and their Intreatifcs 
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wooU proouee 'them, relief wore not the breasts of the traders steeled 
against the soft emotions of pity, and the generous sentiments of huma¬ 
nity. These victims of avarice are sold with less ceremony than the 
beasts of the field j they ait stowed in ships in a most uncomfortable 
situation, and loaded with shackles of iron. The father hears by turns 
the groans of a beloved son confined in chains, and the screams of his 
faithfixl wife and innocent daughters, struggling against the attacks df 
their brutal ravishers. Can there be a human heart that dots not soften 
with compassion at the cries of anguish and exclamations of sorrow; 
when the ships depart from the coast—when the slaves take a last view 
of their native climes, to which they have no hopes ever to return— 
when they bid an eternal adieu to all that is dear to them, and find 
themselves involuntarily embarking on a voyage, the unkitowi! 
terrors of which give full scope to the most gloomy exercise of the ima¬ 
gination* I seem to hear the melancholy sound of a thousand voiced 
united in deploring their unspeakable calamities, and which re-echo 
for the last time in their native groves and wilds, which have ofteii 
witnessed their joyous songs and innocent amusements. But the Afri¬ 
can coast soon disappears, and they pursue their trackless path to the 
region destined to be the theatre of their wretchedness. In their pas¬ 
sage they form such dreary ideas of their future condition, that they 
voluntarily deprive themselves of life to avoid approaching evil.— i 
Whenever they can break from their chains, animated with a prospect 
of returning to the*r native country, they plunge themselves into the 
ocean, and terminate at once their lives and their misfortunes. Not 
only do these ignorant savages put a period to their own existence, but, 
fired by rage and revenge, they sometimes burst the bands that confine 
them, and imbrue their hands in the blood of theii oppressors. In¬ 
stances have happened where the whole crew have fallen victims to the 
rage, and satiated the vengeance of their injured slaves. The Afri¬ 
cans are then left alone in the ship, without a pilot' to direct their, 
course. Imagine the horror of their condition—unbilled in the art of 
navigation—incapable of steering the ship, and driven before the winds^ 
they are exposed to the fury of the waves, and depend on chance for 
relief. They wander round the ocean in the vain hopes of regaining 
their native shore, till their food becomes exhausted* and they perish by 
the unrelenting hand of famine. 

When the traders escape the storms of the ocean, and the vengeance • 
of the Africans, and arrive iu the West India islands, and those coun¬ 
tries where there is a demand for their cargo, the sale of these unfortu¬ 
nate people completes their wretchedness. In distributing them.through 
the plantations, no regard is paid to the tender ties of Consanguinity 
and the sacked bonds of friendship. They are compelled to undergo d 
severity of servitude unparalleled in the annals of mankind. They 
are doomed in the burning climes, beneath a meridian sun*, to’incessant 
labour and fatigue* When their strength is exhausted, and they totter 
under their burdens, the lash of the whip quickens them to the last ex¬ 
ertion of expiring life. They are denied a sufficient respite from their 
labours to rest their weary limbs and enjoy the necessary relaxation of 
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repose. • Their seamy Subsistence b insufficient to supply* thecafls ctf 

nature and satisfy the cravings of hunger. Not only do their unfeeling 

Blasters refuse them a participation' of the fruits of their labour, but 

they'subject them to torture and cruelty which fender life intolerable j ' 

and at which humanity shudders. For the most trivial offences they 

inflict upon them the most barbarous punishments. In these countries, 

nothing is more common than the sound of the whip and the screams 

and lamentations of the defenceless jlaVes—when their bodies are gore£ 

with wounds, and the blood flows in streams, they are plunged into 

the ocean, whose waves sharpen the pains with the keenest agony. 

Thrfr barbarous oppressors are so far from compassionating their sufo 
ferings that they laugh at their miseries and mock at their calami¬ 
ties. 

But these people do not always tamely submit to such unprovoked 
injuries- Sometimes the voice of revenge is heard among them—they 
suddenly rush to arms, and retaliate upon their masters all the cruel¬ 
ties they have received at their hands. Animated with fury and hatred, 
they'deal promiscuous destruction on all their foes, and the bloodiest 
scenes of civil war are displayed.* They spare neither agfc nor sex—the 
blodming virgin and the helpless infont are involved in one common 
ruin, whole families, enjoying the fairest prospect of affluence and 
happiness, are cut off at a str6ke and swept to the dust—the ignorant 
insurgents, after a short gratification of their revenge, are vanquished, 
and subjected to a repetition of cruelties beyond the power of lan¬ 
guage to describe.' 

* This unhappy nation, exhausted by unremitting fatigue, depressed 
by the rigour of servitude, and debilitated by the severity of punish¬ 
ment, drag on a melancholy, uncomfortable existence, strangers to the 
pleasures of life. Their only consolation is, that the extreme torments 
they suffer in this life remove all apprehensions about a future state,* 
and disarm death of those terrors which make such an impression upon 
the minds of the rest of mankind, as to deprive them of the transitory 
pleasures of living by the perpetual fears of dying. To them* 
the prospect of terminating life, furnishes the pleasing consolation 
of ternrinatihg theif wretchedness—To them the messenger of death 
is an angel of peace, and they fondly believe that they shall have 
a day of retribution in another existence in their native land—The ’ 
funeral rights of a slave are performed by his brethren with every mark 
of joy and gladness—they accompany the corpfe with the sound of musi- ji 

cal instruments-*—theysing their songs and perform their dances around / f 

the grave, and indulge themselves in mirth and pleasantry, upon an oc¬ 
casion which the rest of the human race contemplate with horror and*' 
anxiety. 

❖ 

vol. ir. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER 

# OF 

DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


T HE following letter of Dr. Johnson to a friend, upon the death 
of his wife, Mr. Boswell, in his biographical account of that 
truly great man. Vol. I. p. 221, supposes to be, and laments as, lost. 
“ The dreadful shock of separation,” says he, “ took place on the 8th ; 
** and he (Dr. Johnson) immediately dispatched a letter to his friend, 
€ ‘ the Rey. Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed grief in 
** the strongest manner he had ever read; so that it is much to he re- 
“ gretted it has not been preserved .” 

It is now produced to the public by Dr. William Faulkner, 
of Bath, and is certainly well worthy of preservation. 

TO THE REV. DR. TAYLOR. 

Dear Sir, March 17, 1752, O. 

Notwithstanding the warnings of philosophers, and the daily ex¬ 
amples of losses and misfortunes which life forces upon us, such is the 
absorption of our thoughts in the business of the present day—such the 
resignation of our reason to empty hopes of future felicity ;—or such 
our unwillingness to foresee what we dread, that every calamity comes 
suddenly upon us, and not only presses us as a burthen, but crushes 
as a blow. , ' 

There are evils which happen but of the common course of nature, 
against which it is no reproach not to be provided. A flash of lightning 
intercepts the traveller in his way. The concussion of an earthquake 
heaps the ruin of cities upon .their inhabitants. But other miseries 
time brings, though silently, yet visibly forward, by its own lapse, 
which yet approaches unseen, because we turn our eyes away, and 
seize us unresisted, because we could not arm ourselves against them, 
but by setting them before us. 

That it is in vain to shrink from what cannot be avoided, and to 
hide that from ourselves which must sometimes be found, is a .truth 
which we all know, but which all neglect, and perhaps none more 
than the speculative reasoner, whose thoughts are always from home, 
whose eye wanders over life, whose fancy dances after meteors of hap¬ 
piness kindled by itself, and who examines every thing rather than his 
own state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age must terminate 
in death. Yet there is no man (says Tully) ‘who does not believe that 
he may yet live another year; and there is none who does not, upon 
the same principle, hope another year for his parent or his friend; but 
the fallacy will be in time detected; the last year, the last day, will 
come ; it has come, and is past.—The life which made my pwn life 
* ( pleasant is at an end, and the gates of death are shut upon my pros- 
i* pects.” 

The loss of a friend on whom the heart was fixed, to whom every 
wish and endeavour tended, is a state of deflation in which the mind 
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looks abroad impatient of itself, and finds nothing bat emptiness and 
horror. The blameless life—the artless tenderness—the pious simpli¬ 
city—the modest resignation—-the patient sickness, and the quiet 
death,—are remembered o^!y to add value to the loss—-to aggra¬ 
vate regret for what cannot be amended—to deepen sorrow for what 
cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities dv which Providence gradually disengages 
us from the love of life. Other evils fortitude may repel, or hope may 
mitigate; but irreparable privation leaves nothing to exercise rpolu- 
tion, or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and nothing is 
left Us here but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives long must out¬ 
live those whom he loves and honours. Such is the condition of our 
present existence, that life must one time lose its associations, and 
every inhabitant of the earth must walk downward to the grave alone 
and unregarded, without any partner of his joy or grief, without any 
interested witness of his misfortunes or success. Misfortunes indeed he 
may yet feel, for where is the bottom of the misery of man 1 but what 
is success to him who has none to enjoy it ? Happiness is not found in 
self-contemplation;—it is perceived only when it is reflected from 
another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because such know¬ 
ledge is not necessary to a good life.. Reason deserts us at the brink 
of the grave, and gives no farther intelligence. Revelation is not 
wholly silent. “ There is joy in the angels of heaven over a sinner 
“ that repented!.” And surely this joy is not incommunicable to souls 
disentangled from the body, and made like angels* 

Let the hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not confute-r- 
that the union of souls may still remain; and that we, who are strug¬ 
gling with sin, sorrow, and infirmities, may have our part in the at¬ 
tention and kindness of those who have finished their course, and are 
now receiving their reward. , 

These are the great occasions which force die mind to take refuge 
in religion. When we have no help in ourselves, what can remain but 
that we look up to a higher , and a greater Power ? And to what hope may 
we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest 
Power is the best ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not seek succour in 
the Gospel, which has brought life and immortality to light! the pre¬ 
cepts of Epicurus, which teach us to endure what the laws of the. uni¬ 
verse make necessary, may silence but not content us. The dictates 
of Zeno, who commands us to look with indifference on abstract things, 
may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot assuage it. Real 
alleviation of the loss of friends, and rational tranquillity in the pros¬ 
pect of our own dissolution, can be received only from the promise of 
Him in whose hands are life and death, and from the assurances of 
another and better state, in which all tears will be wiped from our eyes, 
and the whole soul shall be filled with joy.—Philosophy may infuse 
stubbornness,, but religion only can give patience. 

SAM. JOHNSON. 

C C 2 
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ANECDOTES 

OF THE ^ 

late hugh kelly. 

aSBBBBaBEBBaSSBESS 


[ Concluded from Page I10.] 

H AVING managed this business so adroitly, our Author seemed 
determined to keep his name out of view m any piece he should 
hereafter write for the stage. When he, therefore, produced his next 
play, which was the comedy of “ The School for Wives,” he prevailed 
upon his friend the late Juftice Addington to Hand father , which he did 
in an open and avowed manner. 

This comedy, which came out in the year 1774, met with very con¬ 
siderable success, insomuch that Mr. Addington, after the ninth night, 
finding that the real author had nothing to fear from the malice of his 
enemies, wrote him a letter, which appeared in the public papers of 
that day, recapitulating his reasons for his assumed authorship, and 
_ restoring to his friend the well-earned laurels of Ins labours. 

• This was turning the tables with some dexterity on his enemies, and 
it is probable they felt it. They vented their spleen a little on the 

veracity of Mr. A-—’s conduct, but at the same time they did not 

consider, it was their original unfair treatment that first suggested this 
manoeuvre, which, though in other cases it might break in upon the **- 
violahility of truth , in this inftance was an act of friendly defence and 
interposition. 

• " The School for Wives,” though it might be supposed to be taken 
from a piece under this title in the French, was the unborrowed produce 
tion o£ Kelly’s pen. He did not understand the French language well 
enough to avail himself of it by a spirited translation, and, if he did, we. 
believe had too good an opinion of his talents and his facility in writing 
to try. As it is we think it a comedy of some merit, both in morals 
and character ; it possesses none of the deep and nice requisites of the 
human mind, but it exhibits common foibles in a pleasing, dramatic 
manner, such as the generality of an audience are induced to understand 
and feel> and from such as they may be supposed to receive both pleasure 
and improvement. 

The same year he brought out an afterpiece, called “ The Romance 
of an Hour,” wherein he likewise, for a time, concealed his name, and 
might for ever, without the least injury to his reputation, it being upon 
the whole a very flimsy- performance. It> however, worked its way 
tolerably well, as by tacking it to good first pieces, and opportune 
nights, it brought some money both to the Author and the Theatre. 

In 1776 his comedy of “ The Man of Reason,” came out at Covent 
Garden Theatre; but, notwithstanding the success of our Author in 
two previous comedies, it received its final damnation on the first night. 
Various causes have been assigned for this. The Author and his 
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friends gare out it wai Woodward's misconception of his part that prin¬ 
cipally promoted it, aided by the nialice of those enemies who formerly 
made head against his dramatic productions; but the fact was, it was 
carried down by its own lead. • Party malice had a good deal subsided 
by this time, and as far as it appeared by the complexion and conduct 
of the audienc^, they gave it a fair and equitable trial. 

The plot of this play, as fur as we can remember (for it was never 
printed), turned upon a man who, attempting to do every thing by the 
rigid rules of reason and abstraction, felt most of his plans counteracted 
by the customs and habits of the world. How far this may be drama¬ 
tised m skilful hands, is another question; but it was far above Kelly's 
grasp; such a subject required strong views and nice discriminations of 
character ; it likewise required such a selection of incidents as were 
proper to elucidate that character: but in ail those our Author was 
deficient; he had but one forte in dramatic writing, and that was 
sentimental dialogue ; deprive him of that, and you left him very little 
pretensions indeed. 

The disappointment of this comedy duck so close to our Author's 
heart, both in point of interest as well as fame, that he determined never 
to write for the .Stage again. He had been called to the bar about two 
years before this, ami though he had at that time qualified himself very 
little for the practice of the profession, he resolved now to advert to 
k as the great object of his pursuit; for this purpose he gave up all 
his lkerary engagements (which were very profitable to him), and 
reserving only to himself the character of Barrister, he had now, in a 
great degree, to begin the world again 5 to exchange light congenial 
reading for the severer fbidics of the law; and what was much more 
serious to him, to give up what was little short of a certainty, for all the 
precariousness of a new profession. 

Our Author's usual prudence hpre forsook him, and his error should 
be a warning to others in similar circumstances. Kelly from his Edi¬ 
torship, the Theatre, and holding in a variety of other respects ** the 
pen of a ready writer," could nuke little less than one thousand pounds 
per year (at least in such years as he brought out a new play). Here 
was a kind of certainty for himself, his wife, and a family of five or six 
children, and this he altogether relinquished for a profession in which 
neither his natural inclination, his education. Or even occasional 
ftudies, had fitted him. He did not weigh sufficiently in his own mind 
the difficulty of beginning any learned profession with success between 
thirty and forty years of age ; nor the many examples which were before 
his eyes of Barristers properly educated for their profession, with con¬ 
siderable talents and connexions, who were obliged to wait four, five, 1 
six, nay sometimes ten years, before any accident-drew them forward 
into any thing like a profitable practice. He should have likewise 
considered the peculiarity of kis. own situation, which, in point of 
fortune, age, and connexions, coaid not brook such a delay, and that, 
by this total change, he likewise gave up the established fame of an 
Author of some celebrity, to mingle in the train of juvenile ambulators 
of Westminster-hall. » * ... 
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. His die. However, was cast, and our Barrister now appeared m all 
the honours of the long-robe, at the Old Bailey. This was a Court ho 
WT properly chose for his debut , being, in the first place, principally 
Confined to the knowledge of the Crown Law; and, in the second* a* 
it procured him the patronage of his old friend Mr* Richard Akerman* 
the late keeper of Newgate, one who (though 

. — ■■■■' “ seldom when 

The steeled jailor is the friend of men,**) 

reversed this character through life, by every act of humanity in his 
office, and of kindness and good-will to his numerous friends and a«M 
quaintances; one to whose memory we are happy to pay this just tribute 
of applause; one who preserved hh integrity in the midst of vice, and 
his maimers from the daily contagion of bad example. 

Kelly entered on his new profession with some diffidence; what he 
wanted in law he made up in language; and as he delivered himself 
with fluency, and had a good voice, he was heard with some attention. 
He drew some notice too from another source: whether he had ob¬ 
served and reprobated the brow-beating, and sometimes very rude 
method practised by some counsel in the examination of witnesses; or 
whether he did not feel himself confident enough in knowledge for 
such a practice, he took up the line of softness and persuasion, and in¬ 
terrogated his witnesses almost with as much good manners as are 

f enerally practised in conversation. This was reprobated by some of 
b friends, as not the usage of the courts; but Kelly defended his own 
manner as being more agreeable to the laws of reason and civility. 

He pursued this line for a year or two with unremttted attention ; 
but his profits as a Barrister, compared with those of an Author, fell 
considerably short, whilft his expeaces remained the same: hence he 
became in debt, and hence he lost that peace of mind which is unattainable 
without independence . 

Kelly’s income from hb profession the last year of his life has been 
computed by the late Mr. Akerman, who knew it almost to exactness, to 
be from two to three hundred pounds per year. Thb, with two hundred 
per year pension, which it is said he enjoyed, ought to have kept him 
v out of debt, particularly as his original habits could not lead him to 
any extravagance ; but he had imprudently, a few years before, set out 
upon a certain scale of expence, on the accidental profits of some lucky 
hits, and vanity (though necessity afterwards enjoined it) would not 
let him retrench. 

Unreasonable as this conduct must appear to'every man in his cooler 
moments, it b, however, not so unusual. He must know little of the 
world who does not calculate for the general fbroe of habits; but when 
those habits are the result of vanity and self-indulgence, they stick with 
incredible adhesion. Some dream on to the last, without wishing to be 
diverted from the flattering delusion; others see their danger, bM 
hope, in the chapter of accidents, to find relief; whilst others, ba¬ 
lancing for some time between the shame of indirectly telling 'the 
world they ate no longer able to afford Uving as they did; and the 
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dread of ruin, prefer the former as less painful to their feelings, and 
thus await the slow but certain minings of poverty and disgrace. 

This decrease in our Author's fortune, though concealed from the 
world, was not concealed from himself. He felt the sacrifice he made 
to vanity, but was now too much effeminated by the habits of indulgence 
and self-importance to recover 5 he, therefore, in some respect, applied 
to Bacchus, as the last resource of desponding minds; that officious 
deceitful friend, who offers his alliance in time of difficulty, for no other 
purpose but to turn his arms, in the end, against his principal. In 
fhort, Kelly, in the hours of relaxation, indulged rather too freely.in 
the pleasures of the table, and if he did not find his dose sufficiently 
strong there, generally carried up a bottle to his bedchamber, in order 
to recover that composure which his waking thoughts denied him. 

The effects of this, a natural corpulency, and a sedentary life, early 
'brought on by habits of business, induced an abscess in his side about 
the latter end of January 1777, which he rather neglected in the begin¬ 
ning, till becoming more painful, his physicians, amongst other things, 
advised the hot-bath, as apprehensive of a mortification. As they were 
bringing him in a sedan from Newgate-street Bagnio after this 
operation, the writer of this account had the last nod from him, which 
he gave with his usual complacency and friendship, though he had evii 
dently the hand of death on him at the time. Soon after he arrived at 
his house in Gough-square he became speechless, and next morning, on 
the third day ot February, he died, in the thirty- eighth year of hi* 

age *. 

His death having openly declared the derangement of his affairs, his 
numerous friends exerted themselves very laudably for his family. The 
Right Hon. Alderman Harley, very much to his honour, lost not 
a moment in securing a comfortable annuity for his widow; and Dr. 
Johnson (whose charity kept pace with his extensive genius) being 
solicited to write a prologue to our Author’s comedy of the “ Word 
to the Wise,” which his friends thought proper to revive on this occa¬ 
sion, cheerfully undertook it. These, with the publication of hi* 
works by subscription, raised some foundation for the support of the 
widow and five children. But, alas! how vain and perishable are often 
the wisest and friendliest precautions in human affairs! The widow and 
four children are long since more amply provided for in another world, 
whilst the remaining son (if he yet remain, no accounts having been 
received from him for several years) is now an officer in the East- 
Indies. 

Thus ends the little history of a man who, though destitute of fortune, 
friends, and profession, early connexions, or a regular education, rose to 
a respectable situation in life by the mere efforts of his genius, and a 
well-regulated conduct; and had he lived long enough, and could have 
altered his late habits (which by the advice of his friends he was ex¬ 
erting himself to accomplish), there was a great probability of his 
attaining the first legal honours of the City, having many capital friends 
there, and possessing an attention and complacency of manners that 
ivoiiid haye always secured their attachment. - ' 
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In his -person Kelly’ wars below the middle *&c, fmr compfoxipn, 
round face, and though naturally inclined to corpulency, had a passion 
4 br dress not altogether so consistent with his figure, situation, or un- 
derstanding. In conversation he was pleasing and facetious, newer 
dogmatising or contradicting, but evidently disposed to conciliate the 
good opinion of every one around him. He had the art, too, of admi¬ 
nistering to his vanity and self-importance by various little ways, 
which, though superior minds must despise, perhaps should not be al¬ 
together overlooked by men rising in the world. He did this with such 
dexterity, and under such an air of humility, as seldom failed of what 
he sought for. For, whether he meant to give the impression of a 
man of great business, high acquaintance, or great profits in his line 
of authorship, the company generally caught the tone, and sounded the 
very note he wished for. 

As a husband and father his conduct was truly exemplary ; for 
though he was in both duties very affectionate, he took a particular 
pleasure in giving exterior marks of it, as he was seldom or never seen 
in public places without his wife hanging on his arm, surrounded by 
three or four children. He had a vanity in this no doubt, but then 
was a vanity produced from a good source, it was of a very pardonable 
hind. 

Nor was his attention and benevolence confined to hk own fondly, 
but took a wider spread for his friends and society. To the former his 
advice and interest were never deficient, and to such of the latter as 
wanted his assistance, he was ever ready to relieve their distresses; and 
this was so much the natural result of his own feelings, as often to ex¬ 
ceed the proper bounds of his income* To poor authors he was parti¬ 
cularly liberal, constantly promoting subscriptions in their favour, and 
Us he had a numerous and respectable acquaintance, was in general very 
successful. Hearing one day that a man who had abused him in the 
newspapers was in much distress, and had a poem to publish by sub¬ 
scription, he sighed, and exclaimed, “ God help him—I forgive' him— 
but stop (then pausing)—tell him to come and dine with me to-morrow, 
pad I’ll endeavour to do something for him.” The roan went, was 
received very cordially, when Kelly gave him a guinea for his own 
subscription, and disposed of fix copies. 

To his father, who was in indigent circumstances in Dublin (notwith¬ 
standing the largeness of his own family), he allowed twenty pounds, 
per year, which he regularly remitted to him every quarter, besides 
pccasional presents of useful things, and on his father’s death continued 
the same kindness to his mother. It is with revived emotion that we 
relate the remaining part of this anecdote. On the first account of hk 
death his mother never spoke afterwards. The loss of such a son, 
whose fame was, no doubt, the honest pride and solace of her life, with 
the sad, cheerless prospect of bewailing his loss in poverty and misery, 
struck at her vital powers so powerfully, that she instantly fell into con¬ 
vulsions, and died at the expiration of three days. 

As a writer Kelly’s genius must be allowed to be extraordinary, con-, 
sidering the scanty support of .his education, and unde* what pressure. 
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of fortune most of kb performances were written; and, even under 
these disadvantages, his two comedies of “ False Delicacy” and 
€€ The School for Wives,” are well entitled to the merit of stock 
.pieces, and as sock we wonder why they are not oftener represented. 

His reputation as an Author was so high, after the success of “ False 
Delicacy,” that he may be considered as one of the first who raised 
the copy-money of plays, which before stood at about sixty pounds to 
one hundred, one hundred and twenty, and sometimes one hundred 
and fifty; nay, he himself is said to have received two hundred pounds 
for the tragedy of t( Clementina.” His prose works were held in 
equal estimation, of which the following instance is a proof: 

The late Alderman Beckford, when Lord Mayor, happened to speak 
of Kelly rather disrepectfully in some company, as a Poet and an Irish¬ 
man : the touching upon either character at that time was sufficient to 
rouse our Author's feelings, who upon any opportune occasion had 
no disinclination to come before the public* He, therefore, instant¬ 
ly sat down to write Beckford a letter, wherein, with some point on 
the heinous charges exhibited against him, he rallied that Magistrate 
pretty freely. For the copy-money of this letter (though the whole 
did not matte above a sheet) he refused six guineas; and, because he 
could not get ten, published it in the newspapers gratis. 

In short, Kelly had talents enough to keep his literary fame alive 
whilst he himself lived, and had his education been better, and fortune 
easier, so as to have enabled him to select and polish his works, his 
genius was such as probably might have given his name a niche amongst 
the first dramatic poets, of this country. 


PLAN OF EDUCATION, 

BY DR. CHAPMAN. 
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Culture of the mindfrom ten to fourteen or fifteen years pf age . 

I N this period, as the body, approaching towards maturity, is capa-r 
ble of more vigorous efforts; so the mind, unfolding itself by an 
ampler display of its powers, becomes , more susceptible of a more ex¬ 
tensive culture. Children, as yet void of cares, and undisturbed by 
the more troublesome passipns, have likewise more leisure in this de¬ 
lightful season to lay up a stock of provisions for the succeeding stages 
of life. This stftck will not lie in coffers, which may be stolen, nor 
in granaries, which may be consumed; but in their limbs, in their 
heads, in themselves. This then is the proper time for instruction and 
study, as well as for labour and exercise. In their studies they will 
need much to be directed; for there are some branches of knowledge 
which have little influence on practice, and others which require a 
more enlarged understanding than can be expected in children. Both 
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these>kiud6- being improper for a boy, his ntudiw will be raorecbir- 
fioed | but they will be more instructive and more useful. His ac¬ 
quaintance with natural objects, and the changes which are made upon 
them by art, is now to be extended. And as language is the channel' 
by which we communicate our thoughts to one another, the study .of 
the English language is to be earned forward and completed. The 
languages of ancient Greece and Rome, and especially the latter, ought 
likewise to be studied, if, beside other advantages, we would attain 
a nice discernment of the propriety of idiom and beauties of style, or* 
even acquire an exact and grammatical knowledge of our mother 
tongue. But a critical taste of this kind does not seem to be necessary 
in every station; nor do the circumstances of mankind allow the pri¬ 
vilege of a classical education to be equally enjoyed by all. But, air 
was observed before, a boy, even of the lowest rank, ought to have .a 
liberal education, if his genius be extraordinary. 

Misled by appearances, we are apt to make a wrong estimate of the 
trades or occupations of mankind. Those which minister to luxury are- 
more esteemed and encouraged in the world than those which furnish the 
necessaries of life. * But, without shewing a contempt of .any that re-* 
quire no bad qualities of the heart, we should value those which are 
most useful, ingenious, and independent,. 

As every man, without exception, owes his labour to society, dfcd 
cannot be trained up with the same ease when advanced in life, IHe 
during this period chiefly that he ought to qualify himself for a liberal 
profession, or begin to learn a trade. He ought to consider that he 
is born for the public good. The more he consecrates his cares to the 
public good, the happier and the more clear-sighted he will be. It 
is selfishness that blinds the understanding, by contracting the heart. A 
young man should therefore accustomhimself to do all the good actions 
in his power; to nlake the interest of the indigent his own 7 to assist 
them with his money and his counsel; to be tender-hearted; to love 
peace, and reconcile those that are at variance;* to comfort the afflict¬ 
ed ; to relieve the oppressed. He should be taught to extend his bene¬ 
volence to all mankind; and, in the exercise of the social and gene¬ 
rous affections, he should be warned not to transgress that first and 
most important precept, which we have formerly recommended; not 
to hWt one, while he serves another. 

His duty to God ought to be the leading principle of all he does: 
he ought to worship God in spirit and in truth, and he should study, 
in every thing he undertakes, io approve himself to him with simpli¬ 
city and integrity of heart. But his duty to God, as well as to 
his neighbour, will be more fully explained in the following part of 
this work. 

Plan of fiudy at fcbooU 

The first literary attempt of children* in this island, ’ ought to be the 
study of the English language. Before this be begun, the child should; 
be capable of a . full and clear articulation, without drawling ; and* to 
propriety of pronunciation* as far as circumstances permit, he- should 
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if* wed ht mmn. Tim bqgtakg to toad, h& 
§Ji®9ldr^e c*fri*4 forward, not by tedioto and p&inM tasks, but by 
shftp.aTsd #asv Jetsops, that he may not b? oppressed, or disgusted* 
should qontaia nothing that is net suited to his tender years: 
itsiifftU consist of words in common use; it should treat of things 
wfcieh he sees around him, and the more obvious qualities of these 
should he pointed out* He will be particularly delighted with descrip-. 
tjpn^pf th# country, the seasons, and the animals which he has an op¬ 
portunity of seeing, &c* To these should be added, short biographi- 
Cffe| mnd historical anecdotes, of a moral tendency, written in a simple 
siife,, and. collected^with judgment. His succeeding books should be 
chosru with; the same judgment, and explained with the same care j 
and when animals or other objects, are mentioned, which he has not 
seep, or which he cannot understand by descriptions, drawings of them 
will be of use. He should be master of one lesson before he be car¬ 
ried forward to another; as he advances in reading, he should be train¬ 
ed up to accuracy in spelling; when he can read with ease, he should 
be instructed in the simplest rules of the English Grammar; and 
when he can use his fingers with freedom, he should be taught the 
useful art of writing. „ . 

In this manner ought the first years of his studies to be spent; and, 
as an accurate knowledge of the English language is an object of great 
and. general importance at school, he should .persevere in studying it, 
from time to time, till he be well acquainted with its syntax, and its 
idioms*. 


As the student has been, hitherto, under a. steady course of moral 
discipline, and has acquired a classical taste, a taste for what is most 
beautiful in manners as well as in sentiments, those fine impressions 
will naturally remain; they will render the care of parents, through 
the; subsequent very critical period, more pleasant and more success¬ 
ful* and tWy will concur with the more* powerful aids of religion, in 
forming the Man, the Ciriaen, and the Christian. 

It may be expected that I should mention the Roman .Classics 
and the auxiliary authors that deserve to be read at school. The time 
allotted for a school education does not admit of reading all the Roman 
authors who wrote during the purest ages of that elegant language * 
nor, if it did admit, would it be proper to put them all into the, hands 
of youth. The impressions which are made on the hearts of youth by 
their: teachers are of so important a nature, and so ready to remain 
through life, that no book ought to be taught, or recommended, that 


* In this course he ought to be employed, now and then, in transcribing such se¬ 
lect letters atuj such passages of his lessons as are most beautiful and most proper to 
be got by heart. He ought also to be ascustomed to turn examples of bad English into 
good} to express the same thought in different words ; to describe horses, trees, and 
othfr objects arpimd him j to translate from Latin into English to perform every ex¬ 
ercise with attention ; to correct his errors with the greatest exactness; to rehearse, 
weft s'dear and distinct voice', whatever passage he commits to memory, and to dei 
claim, at stated times, and on subjects winch he ^understands, before a public and re* 
8fc$tal?te auditory. • • .. . 
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has not a tendency to improve their minds, and W fbrmthdr kerfttfc ti 
virtue; to prepare them for the duties of life, end direct thcir con- 
duct through it; no book, where the sentiments* if not very impor* 
tant, are not, at least, innocent. The capital author*; with the'Order in 
which they may be read, are mentioned in the detail of the method 
that was pursued in the school of Dumfries, while under the direction 
of the Author; and even some of those, though admired for the beau* 
ties of their style, are to be taught with much discretion; and the 
wheat is to be separated from the tares. A prudent and virtuous teacher 
has still such a choice of Roman Classics, or of parts of them, proper 
for youth at schools, that he can be at no loss to furnish his pupils with 
useful subjects of study, and with the best patterns of justness of coto* 
position and elegance of language. 
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IN SEVERAL ESSAYS. 
(Continued from Page \o\*) 


Essay Vi .—Portuguefe Voyages in the Fifteenth Century • 

T O the spirited exertion of Prince Henry of Portugal, the Portu¬ 
guese are indebted for those settlements which eav*e them the first 
European commerce by the Cape of Good Hope, and raised that king¬ 
dom to so high a degree of celebrity. In 1415 the prince bad acoum* 
panied his father to the taking of Ceuta, and brought back with him so 
strong an inclination for making discoveries, that he employed about 
forty years in those attempts, expending a considerable sum of money* 
and procuring experienced mariners from -all parts. 

Anno 1417. His first effort was not at first very successful; befitted 
out two ships that proceeded no further than Cape Non, which, from 
its projecting Far into the sea, is called by the Spaniards Bojador, from 
the Spanish word Bojar* Round this cape a strong current ran, and a 
heavy swell, which deterred these young navigators from attempting it, 
not considering that by keeping out at sea they might avoid it. Prince 
Henry, who knew how this difficulty was to be overcome, in 

1418. Tent Juan Gonzales Zarco and Tristan Vaz, gentlemen of his 
household, in, a small ship, with orders to pass that formidable cape.*— 
They sailed, but before they reached the coast of Africa they met With 
such violent storms, that they expected every moment to founder* and 
Were dfiven before the wind without knowing w here they were. They 
at last fell in with a small island,'which, from their deliverance, the>' 
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ttlk&Pvrtr fmzt 9 i otf Holy Island. They foqnd inhabitants on it, nei¬ 
ther civilized netf qjiitc barbarous, but the soil appeared remarkably 
frokfah On their return* the prince was highly elated with bis dis¬ 
covery, and faext year, 

'*419* sent Gonzales and V‘az on another voyage to Porto Santo; 
They saw at a distance something like a cloud, and directing their 
course towards it, they discovered another island, to which, from the 
vast*Woods which covered it, they called Madera, that word in their 
language signifying wood. This island lies south of the former, 
ana the two together are by modern geographers called the Madeira 
Islands; These two discoverers obtained grants of different parts of 
theislaiids, under the title of Capitanos. Gonzales in his travels is sajd 
to have found the remains of the chapel and tomb erected by Macham.. 
The discoverers began to settle, and, in order to clear their lands, set fire 
to the trees, which fire is said to have continued burning for some years, 
and now caused as great a scarcity of wood as there was before a plenty. 
Prince Henry caused sugar canes to be carried from Sicily, and planted 
there, which thrived exceedingly. 

We find on record a trading voyage made in 1439 by one Querino, 
from Candia, who was shipwrecked on the coast of Norway. This voy¬ 
age did not add any new store to the science of geography, but is so 
very curious a fragment, that we shall take a future opportunity to lay 
it before our readers. 

The prince employed twelve years without making any further dis¬ 
coveries till about 1432, when Gilianes, in a bark, passed the hitherto 
invincible Cape Bojador, an action,, says our author, which in common 
opinion was looked on as equal to the labours of Hercules. 

About this time. Prince Henry obtained of Pope Martin V. a per¬ 
petual donation to the crown of Portugal, of whatever discoveries should 
be made from this cape to the East Indies, inclusively. This step was 
taken both as a security against the interfering of other nations, and an 
incentive to the common people to engage in the services. 

In 1434, Gilianes went again in his bark with Alonso Gonzales 
Baidaya, in a larger vesiel, and passed thirty leagues beyond the cape t 
where landing, they saw a great track of men and cattle ; and, without 
any farther enquiry, returned home, giving the name of Angra de 
Ruyvos, or the Bay of Gurnets, to that coast, from the fish they found 
there. 

Next year, 1435, the design was continued, and they passed twelve 
leagues farther. Here they put ashore two men on horseback, who, 
going on till the afternoon, saw nineteen of the natives armed with 
javelins. These flying, were pursued, and some of them wounded, so 
was one of the Portuguese. They ran along the coast twelve leagues 
farther, where, at the mouth of a river, they saw about five .thousand 
sea wolves, many whereof they killed, and brought away their ikins ; 
which, being a novelty, were then held in great esteem. Going far¬ 
ther into the land, they found fishing nets drying, but no pehple ; and 
their provisions being spent, they were obliged to return to the prince, 
without making any farther progress. 
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Antonip Gonzales, with Tristan, w*s sent in 1449 to the f 
In order to loadhis vessel with the fkins of fea-wolves. Goqjijales. Went- 
back tp Portugal with some flavesj but Tristan, having fii^st canned, 
coasted on as far as Cabo Blanco, or White Cape, where* though,he 
BMW the track pf people, yet meeting none, he sailed home-. > v ] 

In 1442, Antonio Gonzales returned again to the same coa^t f caxry* 
ing with him the chief of the Moors he had taken, who pxpnusei m 
give seven Guinea-slaves for his ransom; but being once at ]ie 

forgot his promise. However, on his landing, others came to 
the two young men that were prisoners; giving in exchange, tehyflfa^ks 
of several countries, and a considerable quantity .of gold dust, which 
was the first brought from those parts. For this reason, a runlet,that 
runs about six leagues up the land, was called Rio del Oro, or the 
River of Gold. Besides these things, they brought home s^, shield of 
buckfkin, and some ostriches eggs ; every body admiring the colour of 
' the slaves. The gold stirred up covetous desires, and erjcpiraged 
Nunno Trista.n to undertake the voyage again in 1443* Adyajicjng 
farther, he discovered the island Adeget, one of those of Arguiju* 
Hence they went over to another, which they called De las Garzas, or 
the Island of Hawks, because of the vast numbers they saw there, some 
of which they took. " ( 

In 1444, Lancelot, the prince’s servant, Gilianes (who first parsed 
Cape Bojador), Stephen Alonso, Roderic Alvarez, and Juan Diaz, hav¬ 
ing obtained the prince’s leave, on paying him an acknowledgement, 
erected a company in the town of Lagos to pursue these discoveries. 

Gonzalo de Cintra set out with one ship in 1445, and coming to 
the islands Arguim, ran up a creek at night, intending to.go ashore; 
but the tide ebbing, he stuck; and, in the morning, two hundred 
Moors coming upon him* he was killed with seven of his > company 
These were the first Portuguese killed in these attempts; and from tie 
captain that place took name, being called Angra de Gonzalo de Cin¬ 
tra, fourteen leagues beyond Rio del Oro. Antonio Gonzales, Diego 
Alonzo, and Gomez Perez, set out next year, 1446, in three caravels, 
bound for that river, with orders to treat about the conversion of those 
barbarians, of peace, and trade. The proposals were rejected, and 
they returned, bringing back one of the natives, who came voluntarily 
to see the country; and John Fernandez remained there with the samp 
design. Nunno Tristan made another voyage, and brought twenty 
slaves from a neighbouring village. Denis Fernandez, in another ves¬ 
sel, passing the mouth of the river Sanaga, which divides the Aflanaji 
from the Jalofs, took four blacks, who were fishing in an almadia, or 
boat. Sailing forward, he discovered the famous Cabo Verde, set up a 
wooden cross, and returned. 

Antonio Gonzales, Garcia Mendez, and Jatnes Alonzo, though sepa¬ 
rated by a storm, met again in 1447 in the islands of Arguim. Fall¬ 
ing upon a village, they seized twenty-five Moors of those which fled 
from them*- He that ran best took most; as Lorenzo.Diaz, who cook 
seven, whilst others caught but ope, and some none. . .They c^llecLthis 
point Cabo del Rescate, or Cape of Ransom, because some b^fch$’Were 
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rahsoihed there. Th£t joy was the more, in that they found Juan Eer- 
handed,‘who Was left there the last voyage, 

Dlnisianez de Gram, Alvaro Gil, and Maialdo- de Setubal, with each 
acaravd, landed In the island Areuim, where they took seven Moors, 
and, by their help, forty-^eyen afterwards. They ran along the coast 
ofthe cohtinent eighty leagues, and at several times took fifty slaves, 
losing seven/Portuguese ; whose boat being left dry by the ebb in the 
island Ik las'Garzas, they were all killed. Lancelot, who once before 
| had coithnhnded a small fleet, sailed from Lagos again towards Arguim* 

as 'admiral of fourteen vessels. At the same time set out for Madera* 

* Alvaro mid Dinifc Fernandez, Juan de Castillo, and others, who alto* 
getjter, with the former fourteen, made up twenty-seven sail. Nine of 
the fourteen from Lagos came to Arguim. Alvaro de Freytas returns 
ed'' home with his three ships; but Lancelot with his sailed to tha 
island Tider, being unwilling to return as light as they came out, and 
designing to sail to the Sarrah of the Affanhaji, and Guinea; but after * 
some sm 2 l attempts, resolved for the island of Palma. They touched 
at Gftjnera, and were entertained by the commanders. Piste and Brucho, 
in acknowledgment of some kindness they had received from prince 
I Henry. 

Lancelot, being homeward-bound, discovered the river Ovedek, 
which he called Sanaga, because a black of that name was released 
| there. It was then believed to be one of the branches of Nile ; because 
they were informed, it came far from the eastward. Stephen Alonso, 
in a small boat, went up the river, and took two. blacks, after consider¬ 
able opposition made by their father. Roderigo Anez and Dinis Diaz 
were here separated from the rest by a great storm, and arrived in 
Portugal. Lancelot steering towards Cape Verde, went alhore upon 
an island, where he found nothing but goats, and these words cut on the 
bark of a tree. Talent de bitn faire, This was Prince Henry’s motto, 
which expressed his designs, and gave Lancelot to understand the Por¬ 
tuguese had been there before. It was Alvaro Fernandez, o£ Madera, 
who had conducted them thither. Lancelot stood along the .shore. 
While Gomez Perez going up close in a boat, threw a looking-glass 
and a sheet of paper with a crucifix on it to some blacks, who break-, 
ing and tearing them to pieces, poured in a volley of arrqws; for 
which they designed to be revenged next day: but a great ftorm* 
which dispersed all their ships, prevented the execution. Lawrence 
Diaz got home first; Gomez Perez put in at Rio del Oro, whence he 
brought .one slave, and many lkins of sea wolves ; and found the people 
there somewhat tractable. Alvaro Freytas and Vincent Diaz, in the 
island Tider, took fifty-nine slaves. Dinis Fernandez and Palacano, at 
» Cape St. Anne, took nine more, twelve of their men swimming;asipre 
forthem. With these, and such like small, successes^ they all returned 
home, having lost one small vessel; but the men were saved*. . . 

'NEW DISCOVERY FOR STOPPING INVOLUNTARY BLEEDINGS. 4 
The Caustic Volatile Alkali has been discovered, by Dr. J. M. de \ 
Pim, physician to the King of the Two Sicilies; to be wonderfully effi¬ 
cacious in stopping haemorrhages from veins or arteries. The propor¬ 
tion of the Caustic Volatile Alkali employed is four ounces to a pound 
of water. 
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ANECDOTES OF J-- SWARTS. 


J SWARTS, a famous German painter, being to work a roof-piece 
9 in a public town-hall, and to paint by the day, grew exceedingly 
negligent, so that the magistrates and overseers of the work were every 
now and then fain to hunt him out of the. taverns. Seeing he could 
not drink in quiet, he, the next morning, stuffs a pair of stockings and 
shoes suitable to those he wore, hangs them down betwixt his staging 
where he sat to work, removes them a little once or twice a day, and 
takes them down noon and night; and, bv means of this deception, 
drank, without the least disturbance, a whole fortnight together (the 
inn-keeper being privy to the plot, and his very trusty friend. The 
officers came in twice a day to look at him, and, seeing his legs hang 
down, suspected nothing, but greatly extolled their convert J. Swarts, 
as the most laborious and conscientious painter in the world. 

The same J. Swarts had admirably well performed the history of our 

Saviour’s passion, large and in oil colours. Cardinal B . was so 

pleased with it that he resolved to bring the Pope to see it.—Swarts 
knew the day, and, determining to put a trick upon the Cardinal and 
the Pope, painted over the oil, in fine water colours, the twelve disciples 
at supper, hut together by the ears, like the Lapithea and the Centaur j; 
' the pots and dishes flying about their ears like hail; Christ inter- 
posipg to make peace among them. At the time appointed came the 
Pope and Cardinal to see this curious piece.—Swarts carried them to the 
room where it hung—they stood amazed and thought the painter mad. 
At last says the Cardinal, €t Thou idiot, call you this a passion ?” 
u Yes, faith,” said he, ** and a very good one too $ 1 believe you 
“ never saw the like in your life.” €t I think so too,” says the Cardinal, 
“ but, sirrah, shew me the piece I saw when last here.”—“ This is it,” 
says Swarts, “ for I have no other finished in the house.” The Cardi¬ 
nal called him a lyar—the painter swore he had no o the r-^—the Pope 
laughed to see the broil. “ There,” says Swarts, “ your holiness has 
seen my lord cardinal’s passion, I will now shew you our Saviour’s \ 
only be pleased to retire a few minutes out of this room, but, before 
you go, examine the length and breadth of this picture; and, if you 
please, you may leave a servant with me.” They did so, and were no 
sooner retired than Swarts, having prepared a spunge and warm water, 
immediately expunges the whole history in water colours; then intro¬ 
ducing the Pope and Cardinal presents them with a most lively and dole¬ 
ful picture of our Saviour’s passion.—They run to the picture, examine 
private marks, and find them there, and are farther assured by their 
attendant that it is the same. They stand astonished, judge Swarts a 
necromancer, and such a change impossible without the aid of the 
devil. At last the painter explains the riddle, and then they know not 
which to admil'e most, his wit or his work. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE o* LORDS. 

TN the House of Lords no material business was agitated till 
1 ‘Fek. 14. When the House having been summoned upon a motion of Lord Lans. 
downe, respecting a peace with France, the noble Marquis rose to say, that an inti Y 
nation had reached him from one of his Majesty’s ministers, that public business of 
very, great importance made them desire the discussion might; hf postponed, fif 
would therefore defer his motion till Monday next. 

Lord Grenville expressed his obligation to the noble Lord for the attention whip)* he 
had s^wn to the accommodation of the miniflers. 

# . . LORD MOIRA'S EXPEDITION. 

The Earl of Afbira rose to take notice of some observations that had been thrown out 
fey an Honourable Gentleman (Major Mkitlaikl) in another House, on the Expedition 
which he hod the htafourto command. His Lordship explained, at some length, the 
general outlines of the B*pe<ttttoti, the views of Ins Majesty’s ministers, and the com¬ 
munications which had take# place with the Royalists on the subject. He had been 
sent for, he said, by his Majefty’s ministers on the 17th of October, and informed by 
them of the succours with which it was intended the Royalists should be furnished 
He did not hesitate to undertake the Expedition proposed, nor that responsibility 
which he considered aa attached to it. The Royalists had demanded a certain force to 
Co-operate with them, and his Majesty’s ministers had appointed a much greater force 
than they lAdtequestod 5 it only remained that a point of junction fhould be fixed $ 
and before that could be effected, some signals were agreed upon, and some frigate^ 
sent to repeat those signals; but they were not answered by the Royalists. On the 
loth of November tome persons were sent to concert measures wjth them. The 
Royalists had required artillery and artillery-men, as they had scarce any one who un¬ 
derstood the use of caimOn* His Lordship had represented to his Majesty’s ministers. 
Who feadentnmed him with a discretionary power on this Expedition, the necessity 
of bringing some persons from Flanders who were acquainted with the management 
Of artUkry; and, m he hoped to have formed an immediate junction with the Royalists, 
he had appointed two French officers of great merit his aides-du-camp, and another 
ts his'secretary; and, under aU circumstances, he thought himself justified in making 
thoie appointments. 

His Lordship said, if it should be thought that he had done wrong, he was willing 
thdt the whole expence attending that measure should be deducted out of the appoint r 
tnents which were attached to the command with which he had been honoured. He 
could not make known the names of these officers because they had children and 
friends in France, to whom sUch a publicity might be fatal. But, said his Lordship, 
whatever difference of opinion'men may entertain of the French Revolution, “ God 
knows these gentlemen have seen the measure of their sufferings amply filled ? Let it 
4 not then be said, that the hand of a British gentleman directed the dagger to increase 
those sufferings, by* Adding another wound to the many which they have already 
received. He concluded by saying, that hfe took the whole responsibility upon him- 
**&, because his Majefty’s ministers had fully approved of the appointments he h?d 
recommended to them. 

After a few words from Lord Lauderdale , in justification of the notice that had been 
taken in die House of Commons of these appointments, 

Lord Grenville said, that his Majesty’s ministers, after having so folly approved of 
wlmt the Earl of Moira had done, would fhare the responsibility with him.' 

17th. The MarqUis of Lanidowne rose to make his promised motion for promoting a 
poaoe with the Republic of France. It was, he said, the inviolable right A parliament, 
not to vote away the money of the people without due investigation. Thirteen 
minions*were now called for to prosecute this ruinous war; and it behoved their 
Lordships, instead of discussing the characters or pretensions of the persons who 
compose (he Convention of France, to examine into the bonds and mortgages (hat 
Vqu.IL E«* . 
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loaded the table* and which bound the people of England to pay evety fcldng of that 
Immense sum ! The individuals of the National Convention were hereto-day 'and -gone 
tot morrow * these were not obje&s deserving the attention of their LordsMpfrjicfc a 
moment i when they were called upon to encounter and provide for anoiherxMpsugn* 
after the blood that had been spilled, and the treasure which had been cxhaosteffdunng 
the test ; and in which, considering the little progress that was marie^^helfiaise 
could not feel satisfied in contemplating the consequences of another. ’ AH dwgfcfat 
writers who have turned their thoughts to military tactics, from the edriiedt period 
down to that of the intelligent General Lloyd, have uniformly stated the foHyof ao- 
tomp&ng to make any impression on the frontiers of France. This, by all writers On 
the subject, was deemed impregnable. He concluded, therefore, by moving: theit 
Lordships “ to implore his Majefty to declare without delay his disposition to mike 
peace upon such disinterested and liberal terms as are best calculated to redder the 
peace between any two nations lasting, and to communicate such deefarariobs to his 
allies, that an immediate end may be put to that daily effbsion of human blood which, 
if suffered to proceed, must change the character of the nations of Europe, aittLinthe 
place of that improving spirit of humanity which has till lately distinguished 'modem 
times, -substitute a degree of savage ferocity unexampled In thf annals of mankind^* 

Earl Fitxwi/lksm said, that consistent with the Address presented to his Majcfly 
from that House, their Lordships could not agree with the present molkgu If their 
Lordships regarded their families, their pofterity, and their country, they imiftconcwT 
in a strenuous opposition of that destructive anarchy which has overrun framwi -The 
safety of the.country, the preservation of the constitution, of every thing dear to Bn- 
^lishmen, and to their posterity, depended upon the preventing the introduction of 
French principles, and the new-fangled doctrine of the Rights of Man; and that this 
could only be effected by the establishment of some regular form of government in that 
country, upon which some reliance might be placed. * • 

. The Duke of. Grafton agreed with every part of the motion. Addresses, he «aid, had 
come from every part of the country during the American war, to make peace. The’ 
Americans had been stigmatised with epithets similarly opprobrious with those which 
we now applied to France; but the result of all of it was, that we.had treated with' 
America. Peace, he said; was almost universally desired in this country ; it was die 
only remedy for the ravages of war. France, if she had been left fo herself, would 
never have endangered the peace of this country; and I shall ever object, said thn 
noble Duke, to this country interfering in the internal regulations, of any other. 

The Duke of Leeds approved the principle, and defended the prosecution, of the 
war. A compliance with the noble Marquis’s motion he urged, would be a dishonour¬ 
able desertion of our allies, and an unjustifiable infringement of treaties. 

Lord Lauderdale supported the motion of the Honourable Marquis ; he deprecated 
conduct of ministers in the commencement and execution of the war. It bad not 
fcea attended, be said, with that vaunted success which had been so loudly trumpeted 
abroad. • When the historian Jhould record it, posterity would see nothing that umtl 
tinge the cheek of a Briton with the glow of satisfaction. He replied to most of the 
arguments against him: he vindicated the French from the charge of atheism; he did 
not believe, he Said, that an atheist could exist any where. 

Lord Grenville said, the more this point was discussed,;he was convinced they would 
find still firmer conviction of the necessity of still continuing the war with unremitting 
energy. Our laws, our liberty, our religion, ou r constitution,.depended upon the Issue of 
the present contest. TheFrench charaCterwas essentially hostile to all governments 
pf Europe. The war had been entered into with the foil consent of Pariiament-*&ticy 
bad gone up to the throne requesting his Majesty to pursue the most vigorous hosti- 
lities^-they bad gone up to the. throne with an address promising to co-operate 
with his Majesty in pursuing the war with vigour; and within three w*tkt£‘ said 
LordGrenvjlie, shall we change our opinion, relax in our operations* and dishonourably 
abandon our Allies ? • i * % ' 

The Marquis of Lansdvujne replied at length to all the arguments used again# fil& 
motion. At two o'clock this morning the House divided, when there appeared--* 
For the motion 13— Against it 1O3. . ’’ t ' r ^ 

19th. The Duke of Norfolk rose to say, he wished it might be giteri kvlntffrd«ion 
to the committee to whpm the Mutiny BUI was referred, that a clause should be intro- 
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daoHcto iotludevAhe Hessian troop* In that bill, m had been done ii* despeet to the 
Feneille Regiments In Scotland. ~ » 

1. L^vfoGtmwlte Replied that such a measure required mature and seriou s -deliberation. 
It'dkbnototo ham-appear neocssary, but if the wisdom of Parliament should judge It 
saepo diot v a*epaoste bill appeared more proper. 

Itffrri fburlow thought the subject was of a grave and serious nature, and deserved 
deliberation > buidid aot think it was properly brought forward in the present form, 
r «.Load Lauderdale declared he had heard language on the subject of introducing these 
troop*, .which made it highly expedient to come to some precise determination cur the 
subjectj. and as the Muriny Bill did not expire till the 25th of March, the motion of 
Ffarfh^ncxt would elucidate the business more clearly than at present. 

lord .Stanhope entered into a warm Philippic against the introduction of the troops 
mqveftian. He quoted from Black stone that if any should arrest a traitor m any 
treasonable act, and kill him therein, he should not be considered as guilty of thurdet. 
He concluded, wc think not very appositely, with saying, that if any mini iter, or any 
©thee parson, should do any thing to destroy the liberties of this country, he hoped 
he mould not survive it, but suffer the juft punishment of his crime. 

Xior ^-GrewwJlt said, he most heartily agreed with the wishes of the noble Lord who 
spoke last, that he who should attempt tp destroy the liberties and constitution of this 
. country might perish. That there were such persons was certain ; and that they might 
meet with the fate they deserved, (hould they be rash and wicked enough to attempt 
xt» he most devoutly wished. 

Lord Lauderdale seemed to feel considerable emotion from this observation. When 
assertions of that kind came, he said, from such high authority, each man would 
distrust his neighbour, and say, “ thou art the man I” He wished ministers to produce 
proofs in support of such insinuations, and to punish those who might deserve it, or to 
enact such laws as might be necessary tor that purpose. 

Lord Grenville answered, if any one should be so rash as to make such attempts, it 
would be found that the existing laws were sufficient to punish them. 

The Duke of Norfolk then deferred his motion to some future day. ' ' 

21ft. The Earl of Albemarle presented a bill for the purpose pf indemnifying hi* 
Majesty’s ministers for the introduction of foreign troops into this country. 

Lord Grenville and others resisted the bill, saying, that landing pf the Hessian troops 
was an act of necessity, and ministers wanted no indemnity on that account.. 64 a 
motion for a second reading, there appeared for it 12, against it 89. 

The Duke of Norfolk moved, that the Mutiny Bill be recommitted, for the purpose 
of inserting a clause respecting the Hessian troops. The bill wa$ ordered tg tje 
recommitted. 

a 8th. Qn occasion of the General Fast, the Lord Chancellor, attended by a fetor 
of the spiritual and temporal peers, went to Westminfter-Abbey, where they heard 
divine service, and a sermon, by the Bishop of Norwich, from Joel xi. ver. 15, 16, 17, 
and part of the 18th. . 


HOUSE, of COMMONS. 

FINANCIAL MEASURE of FRANCE. 

Mr*.Pitt stated, that the French Convention had decreed that all persons residing In 
the French Republic should withdraw their property from the English funds, and ex* 
change it .for assignats* This measure, he said, was of die most important, nature, 
and would require some extraordinary steps on our part j and as no time was to bo 
lost, he moved that the House should sit next day (yesterday) on the business, which 
was agreed to. 

A debate took place on the report of 85,000 seamen for the .current year, which was 
at length agreed to, and the House adjourned. ... 

Feb. Tst. ‘ Mr. Pitt gave notice* of a Bill preparing to be brought to prevent the 
Transfer of any Stock belonging to French citizens. . ; 

Colonel Maitland made a motion respecting Emigrant officers being employed in the 
ttWttFr eftppditfoiv wmtej; £ai£ Maim, which he conceived as highly illegal . 

Mi . • ■ .- 
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% JMr.Ptita* riMhpvdy ritabd tiwocktaaoeof «h»<tiet,' apd theta* Oft Qdtaefs 
.motion was negatived. : . . < 

3d. The Solicitor General tad, tin* star vttaat had tan seated bytlris 
Friend on a recent occasion to the House, relative so tat tavnfratarfe jtapofe, 
St was unnecessary for him to say any thing; he therefore moved for leave to faring in 
a hill, “ To prevent the payment for a certain time, of effects or money, in the hands 
. ssi subjects of Great Britain, the property of French subject®, $0 the order*, $mwt the 
persons exercising the powers of Government m France, Sec. and for-MCtangdhe 
same to the individual owners.” ... ( 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer seconded the motion, *wbich meeting the un ani mo u s 
concurrence of the House, the bill was ordered to be brought m* * - 

The House in a Committee of Ways and Means, voted the Land and Malt Taxes, 
in the usual manner. 

. Ordered, That the sums of 558,021/. and 547,310/. should he giantmt ttrfoia Ma¬ 
jesty for the ordinary and extraordinary expences of the Navy, for 1794, 

AUGMENTATION OF THE ARMY: 

The Secretary at War having stated, that upwards of 10,000 men more had bee? raised 
last year, than had been raised in any one year of either of the last wars, moved* vtiy* 
60,*244 men, including 3882 invalids, be granted to his Majesty for the ferviqe «tf 1794- 
Mr. Huffey thought the most vigorous exertions possible of this country, could jpeper 
do any service to the cause she was engaged in; and said he was sick of the. war qa the 
Continent. 

Major Maitland asserted, that the situation of the Allied Powers on the Contfoept 
' was worse at present than at the commencement of the campaign. 

The miscarriage at Punk irk, he conceived, was to be attributed to the sending an 
Inadequate force to attack it ; and the unpardonable neglect of the Ministers at the 
head of the Naval and Ordnance departments refpecting the gun-boats and artillery.. 

Mr. Jtnkinfon contended, that the plan laid down by Ministers for conducting the 
campaign, and * le efforts of the several officers in its execution, was such as merited 
the applause, instead of the censure of the House. He observed, that the enterprise 
against Dunkirk had been commenced as early as the season, with a view to the health 
of the troops in such a low marshy soil, would permit. 

■ Capt. Berkley Hated, that the orders which were received for the sailing Cffthegun¬ 
boats were, that they should be before Dunkirk between the 21ft and 14th of August; 
and that they arrived there on the 23d. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that as he understood it was proposed by 
ftathi aen opposite to him, that the subjects of the present debate should be brobght 
^forward on a future day for separate and particular discussion, he should reserve Bl 
detailed observations until then. The question was put and agreed to. 

The Secretary at War then moved for a grant of the different expences of the army 
ordinaries aqd eXtetoidinaries, as well as for-the subsistence of the above troops, all 
yvhtch were agreed to; as were those of the ordnance, on the motion of paptaip 

.Berkley. ’*• 

4th. On the Report of the Committee of Supply, Major Maitland renewed those 
^objections to the increased Staff of the army, which he pressed on a former night. 

Sir George Yonge replied, that no addition was made more than necessity required. 

- Mr. Steele remarked, that the Major himself had acceded to' those CfcNhs'VttafiVe tQ 
the promotions of rank which he appeared generally to condemn. ^ *" 0 • 

Major Maitland acknowledged this, and said, that if he had not availed bfcrtsWTdf 
the late circumstances, he might have remained in his present rank as long *s Mr.F# 
Viras Minister. . ,. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

'Mr. Mitford obtained leave to bring in a Bill to free Roman Cathafick front the 
double land-tax. 

FRENCH PROPERTY. 

■ The Attomoy+Gvmal brought in a Bill for preventing the payment of any 

of exch a nge, &c. to persons resident in* France, and subjed to the operations of a late 
eteswpf the Convention; which was read a first, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Thursday. 
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land, bv xivinr the power of appeal in cases of misdemeanor, ’ from the Ooujt of tag* 
ite Gtmfe Co^totkcMm «f fo* miagMM • * J 
. ^ *fimi sooeodMa tet not hm , which, f» —gWiswh * 

**' ‘ ~ , BUDGET. \ 

- yh. - Thillimfela^Tweifrt itsdf *mou Cm m imt <* Mftflfefcwt 

InftwChair, ' ’ \ 

Mr. Pitt rose and said, be should divide the Supplies under three <Hfftrent heads, as 
4terinctiy relating, first, to the Ways and Means, secondly, to the Loan, and other 
measures of Finance, and thirdly to the Taxes. . 

fSTlMATES. ... .'/I- i 

TVreixfer Che* Estimates intelligible, observed Mr. Mtt, ft vrtll Mr* M- ttWetsary 
to recapitulate the amount of the deficiencies respectively, and thus he deafly and per¬ 
fectly understood as we proceed. 

Navy Estimates •- —— ■■ £• 5 > 5 *S> 31 ° 

Anhy Estimates —— ■ —■»■■■■■ — 6,4.11*000 

Ordnance Estimates - - - - 1,345,000 

'Miscellaneous . ■» ■ ■«■ ■ ■■■ ■ *—« ■ , 246,000 

Deficiencies of Grants « ■■ .. .474,090 

Deficiencies of Duties on Land and Malt ■■" ■ ■■■ -■■■« » ■ ,.3.50,090 

Contribution to the National Debt Fund ■«» " — ^ ■■■ * ■ *■ 209,000 

Conjectural Estimates -— 5 * 509 » 99 n 

Sum total £? j+yp 

4.304^0® 

-— *77 **» 

» 643,000 


ORDNANCE. 


Ordinaries, per ann. 
Extraordinaries, ditto 
Estimates of the year 1793 


1,544,000 

io6yooo 


Miscellaneous ■■ » ' ■ - ■■ — 11 ■* 

Which was exceeding, by 70 or 8o>oooL the Estimates of Finance m 1791- 

LOAN. 

The terms and conditions of the Loan were, for every -icoi. m money'to *Pt<*§we 
jooL in the 3 per cents.—25L in the 4 per cents.*—and ns. 5<t long annuities. 'The 
following calculation, giving the price of Stock at the time cdthejbatgain, wifi pnwu 
the specific value of the negociation. 

Three per cents 67 z-half —- worth £. £7 to <o 

Four per cents 84 —— •—» worth * 4 o •* 

Long Annuities ao years i-8th ►—• worth 1* jr ^ 

£*99 *». » 

TAXES. . 

Mrw’Pittthen proposed to repeal.the Tax on Gloves, Births and- Hartals * and pro- 
posed a variety of new and additional Taxes, the produce of which would be M foU 

Ipwa 


Duty on British Spirits 
Duty on Foreign Spirits 
Bricks and Tiles 
filatnraaanA Stone 
Crown and Plate Glass 
paper ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
AffOjpm • . . ,*?rrffv- 


•C- WiW 
136,000 
., 79 »P°° 
30,009 
52,000 
63,000 
»5/boo 

£.4*3,ad. 
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fet* 

The House then, in a Committee of Ways and Means, vexed 

The film of n,ooo,ooo 4 to be raised by Annuities, viz. 

100/. Subscribes* to be entitled to tdo4 3 per cents. 60m thc$th of January*.1794* 
Also 25/. 4 per cent. Annuities from the xoth of October last, and. to an annuity of 
us. 5 d, for 66 years. To be paid by instalments. 

•^7,ooo4 out of the Consolidated fund, which shall arise from the: 5th of April, 
1794, to the 5th of April, 1795. 



That there be granted to his Majesty, viz. 

red. per Gallon on single Brandy imported. 


on Brandy above proof imported. 

%d. - 

— on Rum from the British Colonies. 

rid. ——' 

——On ditto above proof. 

$d. — —— 

— on Warehoused Rum. 

jU —— 

—• on over-proof ditto. 

rod. — — 

-— on single Spirits imported. 

sod. — 

—— on over-proof ditto. 


To be paid by the Importers. 

j4 per Gallpn for wash for extracting Spirits for home eonfbmption. 

1 d. ■ ■ — — for Cyder and Perry, or any other wash for ditto. 

jfc4 —. ■ * for wash made from refused wine, or foreign cyder. 

si, %d. for every 96 gallons of wash made by Bishops of Maidstone. 4 

To be paid by the Makers or Distillers. \ * 

5*4 1-half-penny per gallon for Spirits made in Scotland and Imported. 

Also an additional dfuty in proportion for over-proof 
To be paid by the Importers. 

sod.' per 1000 on Bricks. 
i 8<4 ditto on plain Tiles. 

41. id, per 1000 on Pan Tiles not exceeding 10 Inches square. 

3». 2 d, do. addition exceeding 10 inches square, 
ii. 10 d, per 1000 for Tiles other than the above. 

TO bk paM by the Makers. 

And a Drawback to be allowed on exportation. 

3/. is. 4d, per cwt. upon Books imported. 

3r„ id, for every 1000 Bricks imported. 

I iod, for every 1000 plain Tiles imported. 

4$. pod,, per 1000 for Pan or Ridge Tiles imported, 
ii^.per 1000 for Paving Tiles, not above 10 inches square* 
if. per 1000 for ditto above, 10 inches. 

I#, ,iod, per 1000 for all other Tiles imported* 
ibh per,ton upon Slates carried coastways. 

21*, 6<4 ditto upon Stones, Gurnet, and Marble. 

That the duties of Excise on Paper, Pasteboard, Mill-boards, Scale-boards, and Glated 
'paper, do cease, and that there be charged in lieu thereof, 

No. I. id. 1-halfpenny per lb. Excise Duty upon Paper for writing, drawing, and print¬ 

ing. 

NO. II. rd. per lb. upon Coloured and Whited Brown, except Elephant and Car¬ 
tridge. 

No. HI. j-half-penny per lb. for Wrapping Paper. 

No. IV. id. x-halfpenny per lb. upon all other Papers, except Sheathing and Buttoii 
Papers* 4 4 • 

Nb*v. iori 6 d. per cwt. upon Pasteboard, Mill-board, Scale-board, and ChkerT 
-Papers; 1 f 

A ©rawbisefc to be allowed on Exportation. * * * 

That 1 the Duties of Customs of the above do cease, and thereto taken in Edo tfiftfeOF, 4 
iod; per Ibi otl No. I. imported. 1. 

id." lb. 'on No: H 'imported. ' *"• 

6A >etlb. ati Hangings Imported. 
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tcJ. per lb. 00 all othtr Paper* import^ ■ . - 

a*. per cwt. upon Pasteboards, &c. imported, 
lot. 2 d. 3-fourths on Flint Glass imported. 

St* 3-fourths on Materials ufed in making Window Gbit. 

A Drawback of %d. 3-fourths, on every foot of Plate Class moportaj, , a 

141. 6 d. per cwt. on Flint Glass exported. >' y 

fee *k& per ditto on Crown ditto exported. 

2d. 3-fourths, per foot on French Plate ditto exported* 

14*. on French Plate ditto imported. 

9*. tid. on French Window ditto imported* 

141. per cwt. on other Glass imported. • r 

sot. 8 d. 3-fourths per cwt. on Plates of Glass not less than 14S5 square mebrs , mati* 
in Great Britain. 

A Stamp Duty of tool, upon Contracts of Perfons serving as Clerics so A tsa m i es . %. 
100/. Admittance for every Attorney. ■ - -* 

50/. for Contracts of Clerks to Actomies in Courts of Conscience. 

50/. .for Admittance of Attomies in the Welsh Courts. 

That the Additional Duties upon Foreign Spirits imported, granted and continued hyt 
Acts of 31 Geo. III. be made perpetual. 

Also upon Sugar, by Act 31 Geo. IIL be made perpetual 

Also a Drawback on Sugar, allowed by the said Act, to be made perpetual. 

That the said Duties be carried to the Consolidated Fund. 

After a few observations from Mr. Fox, who was the only Member that spoke oaf 
the subject, the Report was ordered to be brought up next day. ' 

Feb . 7. The House resolved itself into a Committee of the whole House o&tlfe 
Land-tax Bill, (Mr. Rose having previously moved, that a clause for making np tite 
deficiency of the Land-tax for the last year, and another for exempting his Majesty^ 
Roman Catholic subjects from the payment of a double land-tax, fhould be referred co 
the consideration of the committee) Mr. Hobart in the chair, 

The hill having passed the committee, the report was ordered to be received bo 
Monday. 

SLAVE TRADE. ; 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that probably it might have been imagined by some gentlemen* 
from the way in which his notice was worded, that it was his intention to move for the 
total and immediate abolition of the Slave-trade; but he could assure the House, that 
at present that was hot his design. His sole object juft now was, to prevent our syp-* 
plying foreign possessions with slaves imported in British bottoms j and therefore/ 
however warm certain gentlemen might be against the abolition of the trade In gene-* 
ral, as affecting our commercial prosperity, yet as the branch of traffic which he nqvK 
wished to ftop was in point of feet annihilated by the present circumstances of Europe* 7 
those gentlemen must be lost to all sense of national shame, or concern for the boppur 1 
of their common nature, if they threw any obstacle into the way of his motion; and 1 
as, on this account, he did not think it necessary further to trouble the Housed he* 
would conclude, by moving for leave to bring in a bill for the purpose he had men- ’ 
tioned. 3 

The Speaker put the question, and observed, according to order, that the motion 
fhould.be referred to a committee. ... r 

Sir JVm. Young said, that if we abandoned this trade, the other nations of Europe 
would pursue it. That its continuance was even a point of humanity, as when.the 
natives of Africa could no longer sell their prisoners, they would munder them. He 
was no friend to political theories which were impossible to be reduced to practice;: 
He doubted not but he should divide with a large majority. 

Mr. Whitbread, after regretting the thinness of the House, declared that .he was 
much 1 disappointed at the declaration of the honourable gentleman, that he did non 
mean to bring forward any proposition for the direct and tota ^ a bolition of this infamous 
traffic. The House, in his opinion, ought to shew to the other House of Parliament* . 
that .their zeal in this great cause was in no degree abated, and, by thus testifying their 
own undiminished activity, to bring the other House to some sense of shame, on? ac¬ 
count of the criminal delay of which it had been guilty. And as, no exigency of tiroq* 
and no apprehensions of danger, could extenuate or sanction gross iqjUstkf* heuu&ed . 
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tfaffto. OtMkmsm wuuM continue Ms vucr fa fti tifl rite urifr rtfri in ri too itoH i 
■Jctely answered. 

itf, Grrodm* defended the House of Londi from the Im p utatio n of o — SUr e Ury de i 
lay thrown upon it He consider*} the present bill ns nugatory, sod ngrtM tte 
nrhoie abolition system as supported!*? republicans and levritti*. 

Alderman Newnbam thought the question had been carried ns far as it ought. Hi 
was againfl the motion, and he thought it was urged by those who wet* isbMW 
Wnr constitution; it was part of a grand system moved by them* 

Mr. Pitt said, at the same time that he was disposed to pay every proper degree nf 
tespect to the other House, yet he could not help expressing his surprise and illOitifi* 
cation, that the Lords had been able to afford only four days to the clieesminir nf rife 
flMnwrtous subject But, whatever xmght be the reasons far thit delay, it was. In Uft 
opinion, one of the strongest motives which could be urged for perristfag fit the ntn* 
sure now before the House. / 

The Speaker then put the question, “ That leave be given to faring inn bill far 
prohibiting the subjects of this country from supplying other nations wMnlwig'W 
The House divided, when there appeared, for Mr* WUbcr&rcc’t motion, 63; rygrin# 

xotb. After some private and preliminary business had been transacted, Mr.' PUf. 
Bread, jun. moved, ** that there be laid before the House a copy of the articles of 
agreement between the King of Great Britain and the Elector of Hanover, relative tie 
rile supply of a body of Electoral troops to the former,” which was ordered. 

Mr. Grey made some observations on the recent disembarkation of the Hessian 
troops, and moved, “ that the employment of foreigners in services of military trust, 
or brin g in g foreign troops into the kingdom, without the consent of Parliament, h 
contrary to law.” 

Mr. Serjtaxt Adaxr wished the motion had not been ntede, and moWd the prc v foai 
qtreftion, which, after a debate that continued till eleven o'clock, was carried, on a 
division. Ayes *84, Noes 35. 

itth* The report of the committee, which sat on the proposed measure far re¬ 
pealing the Glove and Birth and Burial taxes was agreed to by the House, and hills far 
the repeal ordered to be brought in accordingly. 

The Speaker acquainted the House, that he had received a letter from the Margots 
Cornwallis, acknowledging the receipt of the thanks of the House, and expressing his 
Mtitude and sense of the high honour thereby conferred on him* He then read the 
letter from the chair. , 

Mr. Secretary Dmtdas , previous to his moving for a renewal of the Alien Bill, ob¬ 
served that any doubts which might have arisen as to the exteat of its powers, may 
Be rectified and explained when the new bill was brought in. The right hon. Secre¬ 
tly here alluded to some instances where aliens had procured friendly arrests against 
themselves for debt, in order to remain in the kingdom after being ordered away. He 
then moved for leave to bring in a bill for the regulation of aliens arriving or resident 
ftt this kingdom, which was ordered accordingly. 

The House resolved into a committee on the Trench Property Bill; the different; 
clauses were agreed to, with some amendments proposed by Mr. Attorney General. 
The Hbuse then resumed, received the report, and ordered the bill with the amende 
Stents to be printed. 

13th. The bill for imposing a duty on Attomievwas read a second tun* 

Mr. Jolhjfc said a few words on the hardships to which certain decks would be 
subjected. 

Mr. Rote said there was a pretty general misunderstanding as to part of thd opera* 
tion of this bilk There was a clause in it, which provided that any attorney, paying, 
the duty on admission into one of the courts, should be admitted into all the others, if 
be pleased, without paying any tiling further. 

The bill was then ordered to be committed to a committee of the Whole House oft 
Monday next. 

18th. Mr. Fox rose to bring forward hjs promised motion oa the subject Con¬ 
voys, wiuch he prefaced with a speech of considerable length, and concluded by mpr- 
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hg, * TfcK Jt -b« w&gwl to aiwawuttct toenqoire i«oth, pemlm 1*W» 
trade of his Majesty’s subjects had received from Convoys during the present war.” 

AdmirsiLGardztr observed, that in opposition to the voluminous details adduced by Mh 
Fox» be would put in a general way the united and publicly avowed sentiments of the 
great mercantile body of the kingdom, which were unanimous in asserting, that, upon 
&£g Whole, the trade to the different quarters had never received such effectual pro- 
.jftfti&n as during the present war. 

Major Maitland spoke at some length in supporting what had been advanced by Mfw 
Fox* apcUori&ted on the necessity of an enquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to the arguments of Mr. Fox and Mqfrr 
Mainland j some ocher Members spoke, and Mr. Fox explained, when the question 
being put, the House divided—-For, the Motion 4S—against it 202-*-and at two in rise 
iporping adjourned. 

axst. Mr. Van^han called the attention of the House toarircumstance, which, he was 
of opinion, involved the existence of our West-lndia possessions. H e alluded to the very 
latftrBuasr seeps which the Fiebeh had recently taken towards the emancipation of their 
fefogroet, and putting them on a footing to oppose the English in St. Domingo. He 
laUU that such an example to our Negroes might be attended with the most dreadful 
rrmarqnnnm He then moved an Address to his Majesty, that he would be grad- 
musty pleated to order such measures to be taken, for the tranquil.ity of the British " 
islands in the West Indies at the present juncture, as in his wisdom he may think fit. 

Mr. Secretary Dandas replied, that he certainly could not countenance such a motion* 
as it tended to imply an insinuation of neglect on the part of Ministers at the pre¬ 
sent juncture j a charge which, he assured the Hon. Gentleman, had not the smdktft 
foundation. . . 

, Mr. Faughan said, he was perfectly satisfied with the declaration, and with th* 
jCoacurpencc. of the House he would withdraw his motion j which was done accor¬ 
dingly. 

Mr. Sheridan moved, i. * That there be laid before the House Copies of all Letters* 
See. received from Governor Wentworth, relative to the Colonies of Nova Scotia.— 
s. Alt other Official accounts received relative to the same.—3. All letters received 
tom Major-General Ogilvie, relative to the same.—4. The return of the Garrisons* 
number of men and officers, &c. in the said Colony.—5. The Correspondence be- 
tvysen the Ministers and General Ogilvie, and Governor Wentworth, respecting the 
said Colony,** Ac. 

.Mr. Dakdas objected to the ad article of the Motion, which was negatived without 
a division ; the other articles were successively agreed to by the House. 

24th. Mr. Sheridan presented a petition from the Rev. F. Palmer, setting forth, tfc* 
alleged grievances of his case, complaining.of the conduct of the Court by which bo 
was convicted, &c. and praying such relief as the House in.its wisdom should deem 
meet. On putting the question for its being brought up, a conversation of scupe length 
arose .between several Gentlemen. / 

Mr. Pitt proposed, that the .dehate should be postponed to a future day, and men¬ 
tioned Monday, which Mr. Fox objected to as too distant, and moved for Thursday* 
which was carried. 

Mr\ Whitbread, jun. then moved for an Address to his Majesty, that he w^uld bo 
pleased to order,, that the execution of the sentence of transportation against Messrs* 
Muir and Palmer should be suspended till after Thursday } on which a debate ensued* 
and the question being put, the House divided. Ayes 3^—Noes 104. 

25th. The House resolved itself into a Committee, to consider of p rgnUrifum 
to be rode in the Penny-Post, on which a conversation of considerable length took 
place. 

Mr. Sheridan .considered this as a new tax, under the-title, of a^egulatjoa of an old 
one 5 and that although the case was trivial in itself, yet the principle on which it pro* 
ceefM was wrong, for that the regular conduct of Finance should be* best, a Supply 
was to be agreed upon to a certain amount 5 and then, after time being allowed so 
consider the case attentively, the; Ways and Means for raising that Supply were to bo 
proposed! And again, agmc c tim e wysto be given the Mouse to consider m the mod* 
Von* II* N 
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ctt^SIhiHtiaciSu^ipl^ fht wh (At being determined, the* cAfild 

mdaHybfc aft additional Tax for that year; The present proposition wafcjetoajniWj 
T&X In point bf fbrm or nime, but was so in point of fact, for it propoMw'^ddi* 
ti<mhFTajt r on the Carriage of certain Letters tfnder the title of the PtDny 4 fo& ,v - 

Several resolutions for the proposed regulation were read add agreed to# attdtbe im¬ 
port ordered. 

. -Mi K'&efiien gave notice, he should move some aniendmentsen the* resolutions $n 
th^ report. 

Sir Wiliam Young brought up a Petition from the Planters <jf the Wtsfc-fndleSj and 
Merchants resident in Great Britain, tradinglo the Colonies, Zee. comblaTnlng of the 
tendency of the Bill noW dependingfor the Abolition of the Slave Trade from the Coast 
&H£lfnca, m lEfrxtisft Vessels, or By British subject's, to foreign Territories; stating, that 
•uch Bill, if passed into a law, would materially injure their Trade, a$ well as Com¬ 
merce in general. Cal. Tarieton alsopresehted* similar Petition frohi LiVerpooL They 
were both ordered to be hid on the table. 

' Mr. Wither/ore* then moved the Order hf the Dayfor the second reading of the above 
fill.. 

o p p osed it, and moved an amendment, instead of tfae wced^ \ton*, 

• this day Six months.* 

Mr. Alderman Ncwibam supported the amendment, and expressed apprehension* 
pi a dangerous effect from such a Bill as the present, as tending to cncouragp £he new 
^doctrines of Equality, and the destruction of ah ranks and subordination in Sdeietw. 

. \ A debate then took plate, in Which Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt spoke in favour of the 
EiJland the question being put, the House divided—For the Bill 56—against It jfc 

The Bill was then read a 2d time, and ordered to be committed. 

, , . , ' ; 

7, ■ 56th. The House resolved itself into a Committee on the Attornies* Tax Bill, And 
Mr. Hobart having takirig the Chair, the different Clauses were proceeded With by the 
Committee, accompanied by a long conversatibn, in whiph jhe Chancellor of the . Ex¬ 
chequer, Mesa re. Sheridan, Adhm, Joliiffe, Sir William Dofoon, and Mr- Rose, bore the 
r *irirfeipal part; .in the course of Which it appeared, that.such Clerks as were articled 
in Attomiea previous to the 5th instant, were to be exempted'from the Tax.; , 

■ Sir W. Dolben Wished that a provision might be made, exempting such Clerks as 
may be articled to their fathers Yrom the first part of the Tax. 

\ -The Chancellor ofthe Exchequer replied, that strch a proposition could not be cotHttc- 
nanccd, as it would go entirely to do away- the effect of the Tax. 

"h Mk confessed hiroselfhverse to the Tax, as deeming that it would go rather 

"f& degTade; a profession in the Public opinion, among which were as respectable wxxf 

Ertefi^Mehfoen of 56 tiety as inany other. 

*) 1 THt Qbatadkrxd xhtRxtbequer acknowledged, that, as in aU ocher collective bodies# 
tiiere Were certainly some most respectable characters among the profession inques- 
butihccc*adarted, .that in point of regulation the Tax must have agjaod effect* 
as by excluding indigent persons, it prevented all those who couldtiot have *ht ad van¬ 
tage of a liberal education fhom becoming members of it. 

Mr. Sheridan spoke in support of the observation of Mr. Adam/ 

After which the different clauses and provisions of the Bill were agreed to by thu 
Committee, laid the House resuming, ordered the report tobe received on Monday. 

27th. 'Colonel Tarleton moved) that a list of all the ships cleared out from Liver¬ 
pool to the Coast of Africa from July 1793, to the latest dates, b? laid before the 
House; and also of the number of blaves imported into the British, West India islands 
in 17^1, and 93. ? 

Mr. Mast moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the better, regulation of the Poor 
Laws, the leading features of-which weje, to prevent iu future poor persons from 
being fetnoVed from the plate of their residence, until they became actually changeable 
thereto. . •_ . . 

Mr. Alderman Ar:dtr»n acquainted the House, that#, in confutation. of the expen¬ 
sive war in which we were engaged, 4 was not the wish o£ the Corporation of Lon¬ 
don to petition that House for the Bipeal of the IJuty:ppon Coals# apthis time# though 
i; was a Duty which was sev<grol>^ 4 .i?y ah q^afcfes people. 

♦ < i 
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Suat y exclaims, eat up with gout and spleen. 

«* Thd Stripling's VfeB enough, hut much t<xHe& g A 
<« He’U be short-liv’d, he has his Mother’s <<ough, 

M A galloping consumption took her off.” 

lathis bir Jacob’s son?” Old Toothi.bss cries-** 

« The Boy is of a most alarming size! 

« Such o’ergrown monsters never can be strong} 

Don’t tell his father—but he can’t live long.” 

So when the Bard at first prepares his play. 

His heart beats high, andjdl his prospect’s gay; 

« ’Tis done, *tis done,”—th* enraptur’d poet cries, 

4< The labour’s over, I shall grasp the prize. 

«* Snarler, upon wnose word I can depend, 

« Snarl er shall see it—he’s indeed a friend. 
li How do you like my piece, good Critic, say ? 

« Nay, do netflatte*—Don’t you like the play * 

“ Why, yes, s.r—Eh—the thing is well enough.**— 
tf Is it not good ?*’—“ Humph, yes—What cursed stuff. 
« i th.nk, my friend, the playhouse will be tramm’d.” 

« 1 think soloo—And think your piay’H be damn’d."* 

At length the night, the awful night ensues, 
patai to many an offspring of the Muse; 

The Father bi s his fancy’s child appear, 

And hopes to meet no friendly Snarler here; 

Moral his Eoy, if entertaining too, 

His fortunes fairly made whed judg’d by you. 


EPILOGUE. 

BY GEORGE COWMAN, JUN. ISQ, 

ITodays of yore, when Knights were cas’d in mall, 
like lobsters in a shell, from head to tail; 

When sparring Nobles challeng’d to the lists. 

Deem’d it ignohb c^er to.spar with, fists; 

Stout were their limbs, and sturdy were their blows-* 

They met, were slain, or else they slew their foes. 

In modem Challenges, how heroes dwindle; 

Inarms they’re notliing—and in legs they’re spindle J 
And At ;how shocking to a Peer of old, . • . 

Some Pugilistic Noble :o behold ? 

Who, when one brute his brother brute apposes, 

Stands Umpire of black eyes and bloody noses! 

How would the champions, clad in Aron suits, 

Stare at pur piiampipns in round hats and boots \ 

Stare to see Jacky give his card to Hobby, 

A«d ’Prentice challenge ’Prentice in the Lobby, 

That such things are we witness ev’ry day, 

When heroes quit the Counter for the Play; 

When Green Box errants hurl the sharp retort, 

Sager for fame, and hot with Bbavfoy’s port! 
f* Who art you, Sir ?”—“ Who am I ?—why I’m—pho^J: 
•< The world knows me, Sir—Damme, who are you $ 

«« Meet me to-morrow morning in Hyde Park, v 
** J*m Mr. Plvm* thebanker’s fifteenth clerk.’* 

Oh! may these warriors of the desk and quill 
Pursue their petty broils, and challenge stilly 
Of such contentions Wioleseme be tht; fruit l 
And duelling he brought to disrepute, — 

Alay Englishman nd Bn^rthrr^n oppose, 

wjeld his sword against -cur common foe* f 
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NiW PR.URY-LANE THEATRE, Maxch xjL ? 

TKS* Theatre opened with an Oratorio, consisting Of a Gfartd SeWction of Sacred 
Music. Language can convey but a very inadequate’ktea of a speetadR, we win veil* 
ture to say, the gfaricfest ever displayed in this kirfgdom. The tbtatfe combines, in 
the happiest manner, elegance and simplicity. It is large, without thd audience being 
in any one part of it too far from the stage. It is lofty, without Offending the eye with 
too great a height; and so Judiciously constructed, that in every part the lowest tones 
may be heard distinctly. 

It not being the province of a Magazine to record the transient entertainment* peri* 
bdically produced by selections of music, and which can scarcely be said to form any 
part of the drama, we shall proceed to give a particular 

DESCRIPTION of.the new building. 

Although the foun&tions and great part of the main walls were finished some timO 
Since, and had, therefore, the advantage of drying and settling, the internal parts of the 
theatre have been completed with unprecedented expedition. The same circumstances 
which interrupted a whil&the forwarding the theatre, rendered it impossible to proceed 
on the buildings around, which, together with the theatre, will form one great and 
Complete plan, standing foremost in the rank of public edifices in this metropolis. 

The convenience and safety of the public will, besides, be very effectually provided 
/or by covering the footway with a colonade of the Grecian Ionic order (a part of which 
Is executed) affording shelter below, and, at the same time, forming a terrace before 
the windows of the theatre above, which, when secured with ornamehted iron-work, 
and lighted by a number of lamps, as it is intended it shall be, will contribute very 
.greatly to the elegance of the appearance. The plan will include an area of upward* 
pi 320 feet in length, by 155 in breadth, and the height of the building, measuring 
from the substruction to the roof, is 118 feet. 

The buildings which surround the theatre areffaced with Portland stone, and will be 
finished with a ballustrade. • The theatre, which rises above them, is to be faced with 
stone, and finished with a ballustrade. Through tile roof rises a turret, masking * 
large ventilator, and a staircase which leads to a terrace on tire roof. Op the summit 
is placed a figure of Apollo, more than 10 feet high, which is tp be removed to the 
west front when finished, and replaced by one of Shake spear. 

The accommodations for the stage are upon a much larger scale than those of any 
Other theatre in Europe. The opening for the scenery is 43 feet wide juid 38 high ; 
after which the painter and mechanist will have a large space of 85 feet in width, 54 
in length, and no in height, for the exertion of their respective abilities. 

In the roof of the theatre are contained, besides the barrel loft, ample room for tht 
scene-painters, and four very large reservoirs*, from which water ia distributed over 
every part of the house, for the purpose of instantly extinguishing fire, in any part 
where such an accident is possible: at the same time the greatest precautions have 
been used to prevent any such misfortune, by the application of every kfcid of security 
that expence and ingenuity can suggest. Besides other precautions, an iron curtain 
has been contrived, which, on any such occasion, would completely prevent all com* 
muni cation between the audience and stage, where alone accidents by fire have bee* 
known to commence* 

The audience part of the theatre is formed nearly on a semi-circular plan. It con¬ 
tains a pit, eight b xes on each side of the pit, two rows of boxes above them, and 
two galleries, which command a full view of every part of the stage. On each side of 
the galleries art two more rows of boxes, rising to a cove, which is so contrived as to 
form the cieling into a complete circle. The Proscenium, or that part of the stage 
which is contained between the curtain and orchestra, is fitted up'with boxes, but 
"without any stage door, or the usual addition of large columns. The boxes are fur¬ 
nished with chairs in the front rows, and behind with benches. The: trimming and 
povering are all of bjue velvet. 

The corridors which surround the boxes are spacious, and communti&te with each 
Other by means of staircases in the angles of fhe ’theatrr. At tftewfeat end of the the* 
g$rc thefe * very large $eraircirctjlat mom, opening by an arch to the wridors, and 
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having fire places in it and bar-room?, from wfeich the company may be supplied with 
refreshments. There are also large sa&ofts on file north and south sides of the the¬ 
atre, and also handsome square rooms 5 one of which is intended far the ps$ of bis 
llfc^csty* and the other for the Prince of WakS. These rooms are, fitted. M pjp the 
fnodern taste, wi,th Urge handsome pannila and glasses, and are susceptible of'$ great 
deal of decoration, which is intended to be introduced, as soon as the ornaments can 
|>e obtained from the artists who are engaged in the preparation of them. 

Tbf decorations of the theatre ^re in a style entirely new, and are intended to b?v? 
a richness of effect, and, at the same time, a simplicity which may gratify the eye 
Without interfering with any of the decorations which appear on the stage. With 
this view the ciehag has been painted in compartments of one colour only, and th? 
same style of painting prevails through the decorations of the galleries. The -fronts 
and ifisides of the boxes have for the ground a clear blue colour, richly omamferfted in 
chiaro obscuro. The different rows are supported by silver cohimnt if antique forms, 
pnd the cut-glass lustres are attached to these columns by silver brackets. Ip the center 
pannels on the front of the boxes are introduced paintings, by Rebecca, from antique 
subjects. Besides the silver columns which support the boxes, there are four principal 
square, but small pillars, which support the deling, and are decorated with looking- 
glass. The sound-board or deling of the Proscenium is painted in compartments, and 
in the front of the Proscenium is introduced the royal arms, with trophies and other 
suitable accompaniments. 

The entrances to the theatre, while the bill in Parliament is pending, necessarily 
fall short of the convenience which is intended. From Russel-street there pte two box 
.entrances into a large hall, decorated with columns 5 another entrance which leads to 
the galjery-staircase, and also a private entrance' for his Majesty. Op the other side 
of the theatre, next Marquis-court, the same entrances are repeated: but, till the 
pew street (which is intended to be called Woburn-street) is opened, these can only be 
'approached by foot-passengers, or by company coming in chairs. As a chair-door, 
the bpg entrance op that side is at present more complete than to any other public 
building in London. There are five other entrances tp the theatre also incomplete, 
pne next Brydges-street for the pit, one for the boxes, two for the galleries, and one 
Jn Drury-lape far the stage. In these,two streets will be the handsomest and most 
decorated fronts 5 besides the Ionic porticoes, these fronts are to be decorated with, 
pilasters, trophies, rich iron work, and other analogous ornaments; and will face 
puildings containing a coffee-house, tavern, library, shops of various sorts, residences 
for the performers, and others belonging to the theatre. 

According to the plan, it is proposed to be, in every respect, the first and completest 
edifice of the sort in Europe, and worthy the capital in which it stands. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENT, 


F RESH wafer may be extracted from salt water by the following simple process > 
A common, hogshead is prpvid.d with a false bottom,, about three or four inches 
aoove tfye lower head. This false bottom is perforated With a number : of holes, and 
Jpver them a filter of flannel.—'The barrel is then nearly filled with the finpsrsari 
|?cat down veryiiard j a tube, communicating with the space between the two bottoms, 
is extended to a convenient height above the top of the barrel. The sea-water is 
poured into this tube, and pressing every way, according to its altitudes, it endeavours 
to force its way through the sand to the top the barrel, froip whence, by this mode 
of filtration, it is drawn off fresh, and fit tor use. Any other filter will cfa as well 35 
flannel, which will stop the sand, and admit the Water. The saline particles being 
f eavicr, and perhaps differently formed, meet wtth. obstruction* from thes^nd, and at* 
left behind. The experiment is so easy that it promise? to he of great utility. 
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AIR. 

I. 

B*d of ftfaidririp! 6est cement 
Of social mind** ia Brother*' love ! 

Tut hence be Envy, Discontent, 

And every 1 U which mortals prom 
tfo dark suspicion harbours here. 

But all is open, all sincere: 

No curst informer listens to betray $ 

But all is sunshine, all is day. 

CHORUS. 

No curst informer listens to betray & «. 

But all is sunshine, all is day. 

It 

But now to thee, foir Pity's child. 

Sweet Charity, of aspect mild, 

The tributary lay is due*. .*... 

Vain are.the joys of hoarded wealth 
To thine ; thou giv’st the rosy Uoom of healda 
To sad Affliction’s pallid hue! 

These blessings. Masonry, are thine j 
Hail! sacred Science—Mystery divine ! 

CHORUS. 

These hletsings, Mason it y, are thine * 

Hail! sacred Science — Mystery divine* 

GRAND CHORUS. 

Thou holy Mystery l first almighty Cause ! 

By thee the Great Creator fram’d his laws* 

When Chaos heard th % almightyrung:. 

And sacred Order from Confusion sprung! * 

The waters jqpw. collected flow’d. 

And as they murmur'd own’d the God. 

The mighty planets now be plac’d. 

Which, stUi revolving, apeak hb .praise; 

This earth he fram’d, with seasons grac’d. 

With heat inform’d, each useful plant to raise. 
The Sun he fix’d, the central soifl. 

To animate the mighty whole. 

Harmonious, regular they move. 

Just emblem of fraternal love. 

The laws of Masonry are Nature’s laws ; 

Hail, sacred Mystery—first. Jlmgbty Cause ! 


AD VICE TO A PAIN TER; 

W HOE’ER i« Painting wishes t© excel - 

The chaste design of Rome should study Well,' 
k Hb light and shade by those of Venice rule, 

Hi* cflkwrs take from the Lombardian School, 

With Titian’s nature aid hi* truth combine ■ 
fam’d Buonarota’s grand and awful line $ 

Raphael’s exact proportions keep in view, 
lorregio’s pure and perfect style pursue; 

With learned Priiaatido invent,' « • 

Adopt Tahakli’s splendid ornament 5 
Then ©>r the whole with’nice'diicerrfflient place * • 
Swn* chosen traits ©f Parmag ratio's grace. - - * 
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THE ENQUIRY. 

\ MIDST die myrtles ts I walk’d, 
jr\ Love and my fighs thus intertalk’d s 
« Teh me*” said I, in deep distress, 

« Where shall I find my shepherdess?’* 

« Thou fool,” 'said Love, a know’st thou not this, 

In ev’ry thing that’s good she is ? 

In yonder tulip go and seek, 

There wilt thou find her lip and cheek t ' 

In the enamel’d pansy by, 

There shak thou see her curious eye ; 

In bloom of peach, in rose’s bud. 

Flow the pure rivers of her blood s 
In lilies high that farther stands. 

The emblems of her whiter hands s 
In yonder rising hill, there smell 
Such sweets as in her boson dwell” 

’Tistrue,” said I; and thereupon, 

I went to pluck them one by one: 

And of all to make an union. 

But on a sudden all was gone $ 

With that, I said, sure all these be. 

Fond man, resemblances of thee} 

And like these flow’rs thy joys shall die, 

E’en in the twinkling of an eye 5 
And all thy hopes of her shall wither, 

Like these frail sweets, thus knit together. M. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


VOX XT FKTttBA NIHIL. 


i€ Y LOVE you,”—oft the youth did say ; 

« I love you”—oft the maiden sigh’d V 
Thus echoed both from day to day. 

Till one wax’d cold, and t’other—also! 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


LxghoxN, January 30. 

O N the 15th instant a desperate action took place off the height of Porto Vecchio 
between three Sardinian vessels and two Barbary zebecks. The Sardinians 
grappled and took one of 1$ guns and 100 men, and also grappled and boarded the 
other of 12 guns and 96 men; but some of the crew, rather than yield, set fire to her, 
and she blew up, but happily not before the Sardinian vessels had disengaged them- 
selves and picked up the people who had been blown up, amongst whom were some 
jrians. The crews of the Sardinian vessels were so enraged that they dispatched 
all die Turks, and Algerines whom they had taken, consisting of 92. The loss of 
the Sardinians was 7 men killed, and 75 wounded. 

The war of the Creek nations against the United States of America was happily 
concluded on the 30th of November, by a of which official l of a rarel on has beta 

Motived by the Congrats. 

Vm.IL °l 
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Pahs, February 5. ^ . . 

Three Deputies from St Domingo entered the Hall of the National Convention 
tm the 3d instant Their introduction was signalised by the fraternal kiss. It was 
afterwards decreed by the Convention, that Slavbryis Amiftfs lit all the 
Fbxnch Coloniis ! That all the men of colour are French Ckiz<n&, and that they 
shall enjoy the blessings of the Constitution. Of the three Deputes introduced* one 
was a negro, one a mulatto, and one a white. . 

The re-capture,of Tbulon was celebrated at Perpignan in the fallowing singular 
manner.—-Milhaud, the National Deputy, ordered three hundred women, who had 
been convicted of correspondence with emigrants, and condemned to die, to be brought 
from the prison to the square where the instrument of death is erected. The scene 
W49 in the highest degree affecting. The women, drowned in tears* advanced to the 
fatal scaffold, on which the executioners stood prepared to administer the fetal blow. 
The people in great numbers beheld the terrific scene with a^ful silence. 

Milhaud, mounting the scaffold, addressed the women in a speech, in which he 
pointed-out to them the error of their conduct, and the danger in which their measures 
tended to involve the Republic. He concluded his address by ordering the executioners 
to knock off the fetters of the women, all of whom he get at liberty and pardoned. 

St. Fiobxnso, in thi Island or Cobsica, February^ 

The tower and garrison of Mortella surrendered on the loth of this month; the strong 
redoubt and batteries of the Convention were taken by storm on the 17th, after a Severe 
cannonading of two days; the same night the enemy abandoned the tower of Fomellwand 
two considerable sea batteries dependent upon it j on the 10 th they retreated from" St, 
Florenzo to Bastia; previous to their retreat one of their frigates was sunk, and an¬ 
other burnt in the gulph: and the town, forts, and port, were taken possession of the 
tame day by his Britannic Majesty's land and sea forces. 

The Loss of the British consists of 13 killed and 39 wounded, besides 6 sailors of the 
Fortitude killed and 56 wounded, from the fire of the Fort of Mortella.] 

Thus are the English now masters of the Fortress and Gulph of Fiorenzo,' which’ 
]$ the most important station in Corsica; divides the French posts, affords a safe 
fiarbour for a numerous fleet, and, from its commanding situation, with respect t£ 
the coast of France and Italy, is at this moment of peculiar importance. 

Cor bn h agin, March 1 . 

ON Wednesday evening, about five o’clock, a dreadful fire broke out in the RcyaT 
Palate of Christiansbourg, which, communicating from the Hereditary Prince's apart-, 
ttients, where it began, to the rest of the building, in the space b? seten or right hours 
reduced the whole to a heap of ashes. The Royal Family have happily escaped watfe-* 
out accident, but the greater part of their valuable effects have been a prey to the 
flames. It is not yet known what number of lives have been lost, but it is to be 
hoped,. considering the rapidity of the conflagration, which was increased by a very 
atrong wind, that the number is not great. This palace, one of the most commodious 
and most sumptuously furnished in Europe, was built in the reign of Christian the 
Sixth, and is said to have cost (in building only) considerably above a million sterling: 
it seams therefore not an exorbitant calculation to suppose that, with the loss sustained 
by the hundreds of individuals by whom if was inhabited, the whole damage may 
amount to two millions sterling. It is some consolation, in so greak srdfeasteiyffra* 
the Royal library, consisting of between two and three hundred thousand vohrtWe*, 
v?Mch Stood detached from the principal pile, has been fbrtunatriy saved. ' Duringhfc 
whole df this distressful scene the garrison and the citizens wereundef arms^ta^ itfriry 
effort was made, both by the military and the sailors, to prevent disorder and pitfoge. ’ 
: Hls Danish Majesty is lodged for the present in an apartment at Count BemsfOffF's,' 
and the rest of the Royal Family are dispersed in different quarters of the towiil Where 
( they will remain, till houses proper for their reception 1 caa bc got ready* • ’ 1 • • ' ' * 

LONDON, February\ i 

A Court of Common ’Council Was held at Guildhall; amofigtt other business the 
'local tax of three shillings pci chaldron on cc&ls wa» brought forward y and on an into* 
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lotion to renew the petition to Parliament on that subject, Mr. Alderman Skinner 
observed,' that this was not the time to petition Parliament for any tax to be taken offj 
he therefore should not move for a petition to the Hon. House of Commons, as was 
done'last year, btt content himself with moving, w That the representatives of this 
city in Parliament be desired to state in their places, that tire corporation do nqt 
intend, during the present-session, to renew their petition for the repeal of the local 
“ duty on coals, under a just consideration of the existing circumstances of the 
** country $ but that is is the intention of the corporation to embrace the first favour- 
« able opportunity of calling the attention of the Hon. House to their reasonable claim 
« for refief:’* whitb was unanimously agreed to. 

This being the 123d day, and in the 7th year of the trial, Mr. Hastings addressed the 
HighOomron the delay* of the prosecution against him. He had relied much, he 
emthe testimony of‘Marquis Cornwallis, but as the health of the noble Marquis did doc 
permit Ms*attendanceI d h» place, he had relinquished his intention of calling upon 
his Lordship 5 and for this sacrifice he hoped the High Court would in requitjd-sufftr 
no further delay in-the trial. ' * 

fifarfh 1, The Grand Tribunal.sat again at .WestminstcrJiall, when Mr. Hasting* 
again implored the High Court to proceed on his trial without further loss of time; the 
Managers expressed their readiness to proceed dt dft m diem, but the Lords put off the 
further proceedings till Monday the 7th day of April. 

This day the royal assent was given, by commission, to the Mutiny act, the qct to 
preserve French property, the acts to repeal the Glove-tax act, and the duties on 
JTirths, Ac. and act to indemnify sqch persons as have omitted to qualify for offi¬ 
cers ,*p 4 eu\pfo y*qcffts. 

. Tfie grafts 4 ro#i the Guards, intended as a reinforcement to our army in Flanders 
(copying of abput^OQ.men),. marched fo high spirits, for Greenwich, to embark for 
.pStcmA - 

After the Guards were embarked, a ,r*ot broke out, which wA occasioned by a party 
of the Uth regiment of dragoon guards haying enlisted a baker belonging to the 
Victualling-Office, which being made known to the rest of the bakers, butchers, ,&c. 
of $he Office, who conceived t^at; he was trepanned, a skirmish ensued to rescue him, 
which several jnen were yvoutukd, when a party of the Horse Guards were $ept 
for* which ma$ c .-quick 

2.. The Duke df Yorffc left town and arrived at Deal at half past eight next morn¬ 
ing. His-Royal Highness sailed in the Vestal frigate, and arrived at Ostcnd at half 
past one o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. ’ v 

Twenty-six line chargers were embarked at Deal, on the 3d, for the Drib? ofrYorU 
and-Ms 'Aider du Gimp. ' Some ofthese were a present from his Majesty. • * 1 ■ 

- ‘The following' h a copy of tlie certificate granted on the marriage of Prbscb Augtte-a 
ttre Fredeij^ to Lady Augusta Murray, by the curate of St.. George’s, Hanorttv 

aftnKfu v . • * ^ Z 4 ) { " 

QtjQalv, 

*« Augustus Frederick and Augusta Murray, both of this parish, w**u 
ft married 1 ft this church, by, b^ns, this ^th day of December, 1793, 

... “ By me, T* Dowlas, Ciwats*’* 

* ' ’ Sf r ''* This mafriage was solemnized between us 

’ " • ** Augustus F*xn*mcxi' 

ft Augusta Murray# y 

« ipth, had the baaour to kiss his Msyesty*? hgaSjSfajefng. 

i&raoiflfed '<afetfhe .Judges of ifce Court of Common Pitas, in the mom of shorten 
Sir H. Gould, deceased. He at the same time received the honour of knighthood.*;' 

• sMf, BUtfott whmhasriiWtrreeoVOred the titleef Earl of Ormond, in.Irdand, claimed 
It . vpffl« prineiplr whfch been ofeariy ascetafoed, that, an English attainder 

dpe$q*pS include Irish honoM. The Earldom of Ormond is of the date of 133,7. ; * 

^Aoy^WWiad^hound^Ewt Maman has been captured by tfire* 
Yrunch frigates n 4 K'rtte;.S«Bdft.*fel 3 afo< A ©Mich ship of great Value has likewise' 
fotted into the hands of the French ra*the sam^ quarter. The Princess Royal did not 
. gamely submit* but engaged *be French frigate vfor upwards of an boh;; during which * 
-Siftw . <. l./sA 

a " ci* % . « - • 


. .ij 
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In the Ifish House of Commons, on the 4th, Mr. Pcnsonhy 
•fell On theyifojefct Of Pattiactottry Reform. It wa* oppose^ in 4 loog,speecfi fy Sir 
Hercules LahgrUh* and-supported byMt. Gown 1 several others 4U0 spoke,, awl the 
deface Continued tlll j tvsuke at night, when the Bill was thrown out* hy ^doptiftg Mr 
Hcrcales Langrieh’s motion, that it be read a second tima*on t)xc 4$ 

^yes J 4 », Noes 4* . ff /!, ,V |«- 

' ^ - TEMPORARY AUGMENTATION OF THE A r ^ 

rOS INTEKNAt DZfXHC* OF TUI CSVKttS. v- ■ , v . 

A p4» for the augmentation of the forces for internal defence against aqy pt^ihpte 
* r tW may be made by the enemy, has been transmitted by Gowriinent, to t^e^oed 
lieutenants of the several counties, containing a proposition of the following n^p- 
^Sjurcs: . .. r 

1. To augment the Militia by Volunteer Companies, or by the addition of privates 

" to each Company. . , 

2. To form Volunteer Companies in particular towns, especially, on or near the $ea 
f, c6as*. * 

.' 3: Tp raise Vofuntecr troops of Fencibie Cavalry to serve only during the war and 

. within the kingdom; tjie officers to have temporary rank only, but not halt pay 5 
’'ardis and acdoutrements to "be found by Government, but the levy-money to'be fur¬ 
nished by the persons raising such troops, who are also tp find horses, huttobp pgid 
4 for at' a reasonable price by Government. A person raising two uxxms to hayse the 
rank of Major; four troops, Lieutenant Colonel; and six trpops that pt Col^hei, 

’ * 24 * To fbrmr other bodies of cavalry within particular counties, to conysfc of fhe 
.Gentlemen and Yeomanry; the Officers to receive temporary commissions |om the 
Lord Lieutenants, and the muster-rolls also to be approved by them ; no levy-money 
' ' tb be given, and the horses to be furnished by the gentry or yeomanry who compose 
' the corps; but the arms and accoutrements at the expence of the public $ st^ch corps 
to be exercised only at'such times as shall be fixed with the approbation of the.Lprd 
, *; Lieutenants, to be liable to be embodied or called out of their counties by spedaf'direc- 
'* tidns from bis Majesty, in case of actual appearance of invasion, and to be liable tef be 
called upon by order from his Majesty, or by the Lord Lieutenant, or Sheriff of the 
county, po act within the county, or in the adjacent counties, for the-suppressioo of 
riots and tumults,* In either case, while actually on service, tp receive pay aicavaliy, 
and be liable to the provisions of the Mutiny Bill* . __ 

5. Tp enroll and appoint places pf rendezvous for a sufficient number of persons in 
different parishes apd districts, particularly ip places near the sea coast, to serve as 
,^queers, or to assist the regular force in any mannq: necessary, on the shortest notice, 
^ ^n cfases of emergency. , *. 

r " v 'i’he abdve plan is now under discussion before most of the Grand Juried off 
*! t $eyeral assizes throughput the kingdom- • t , - 

NEW PENNY-POST PLAN. 

' fey this if is Intended, that instead pf fiv$ principal offices, there will be only two; 
h heiTjg found that so many offices, instead of expediting the duty, render it corppli- 
- occasion delay. • _ > T 

• ^ to^ t ^ lc number of deliveries, and the hour* of dispatch, varying in different 
!. totoft, as at present, there wiM be six dtliveries each day in nil parts of the 

ti>wn, from Mary-fe-bonne to Limehouse, and the dispatchtoall will take place at 
one and the same time. ' ' 

There willbe two sets of letter-carriers, who will go out in turns at regular periods; 

* by which means a person living at Mary-le-bonne may send letters to or if otive h tt eu 
, from Limehouse, a distance of seven mile's, five times a day. 

\ " .Beybnd the limits of the General PostxteKvery, the OetitrtTPoft andfortigx* letters 
arriving by tbirmtils'featiy in'the morning, are; in consequence pf the-necessary parly 

* *dfl> ar ti 3re of the letter-carriers, In no instance at*pretietit dispfttdhed from the Permy- 
.. post Offices before the \ecbrietMvby tWd 3 * tbtafttrntm\ 4ttd so «ch parts a*?have 

but one deUvcry wot before the ntxt mormng. But, by the New ftttny-Poet, they w£&ts§ 
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despatched to all parts the same morning, and will be delivered between eleven and cm 
*,«^<J5dirat piefltot distant places. ... . * * v , . 

I , At present/the towers tbCener^Postte ttees caB nPt, far, the reason abpwe. sutad f 

* tjc returned by the mifls, even from places bofrdc rm y on the metropolis, the tame day, 
so toe very‘few instances excepted5 and from «uch parts as have but one deli very* thqy 
cafrnot be returned 1 till the third day $ nor can answers to Penny-Post letters be re- 
ceived in London, in the 4 latter case, till a fourth day—instead of which, by the New 
Penny-|*ost, there will be from two to six hours, according to the distance and situa¬ 
tion of places, Ifer answering all letters sent from town in the morning of the same 
day, when such answer*** are to go by the General-Post will be dispatched by the 

„ 'mails, and such as are for delivery in town will be delivered oof by the letter-carrier 
i tUSaideevening. ■ ' t • 

' Versons pottftrg ittletters by nine in the morning at the distance of ten miles frqm 
' Yhe chief Penny-Post ‘Office, and later at less distant parts, may receive answers frjm 

* ,Xwd°0 the same afternoon . 

"There WlB be three deliveries of letters in most parts of the country, within the 
'limits of the Penny-Post, and in very few instances less than two $ and there wijljje 
" 5 fcwb Fbsts daily from all parts within the distance of ten miles from Lombard-street. 
h , Instead of the public being obliged to pay, as at present, one penny at putting in of 
^ daebj letter to pass by the Penny-Post, It will be left to the option of the writer, 
’Whether the postage shall be paid at putting in, or on delivery $ but for letters put 
7 Into' the Penny-Post, which are afterwards to pass by the General-Post, one fenny mat 
'‘ ftiiklst putting in, as at present. 

* * The lettfer-carrierS’ walks, both in London and the country, wiU be rendered rifore 
. equal in point of duty than at present, by reducing the extent of each walk—and, in 

' short, every other regulation will be made in this department, which may be necessary 
to eive the most complete accommodation to this great metropolis and its environs, 
yv j s sa id that arrangements are made for including the populous and respectable 
’ neighbourhoods of Richmond, Petersham, and H*m, in the New Penny-Post \ by 
3 which regulation, instead of the letters going by the circuitous route of Islewprth, 
they wiU be conveyed direct to Richmond; when, besides the convenience of three 
‘ posts a day, the opportunity of answering General-Post letters by return of the mailt 
'* from London, and other considerable advantages, the inhabitants will get their letters 
r cheaper, by being relieved from the extra charge they are now subject to for conveying 
: them from the Isle-worth Office. 


PREFERMENTS, 


Tk JfJL* White, Assistant Solicitor to the Treasury, Solicitor, in the mom of ijWl- 
JVJL Ibun Ohamberlayne, Esq. "The Rev. Francis Howell, Canon Residentiary of 
Exeter Cathedral. The Rev. John Rippon, M. A. to the Vicarage of Hitchin, in 
Herts. The Rev. MnJVJenzks, of Rochester, to the vacant Prebend in that cathedraL 
■J*he Rev. William Ben well, to the vicarage of Great Hale, Lincolnshire. M. Tinu- 
cane, Esq. ohe of hi* Majesty's Coimsdlqrs at Law, in Ireland, a Baron of the Excbe- 
* quer in fhat kingdom, irf the room of Bairon Power deceased The Rev. John Eyre, 
Prebendary of Apesthorpe, to the vacant Rcsidentiaryship in York Cathedral* JThe 
? ‘ Earl of fhnrftamptort admitted at the Custom-house, Bristol, to the office Of Patent 
Customer Inwards at that port, in the room of the late William Whitby, Esq.,,Rich¬ 
ard Palmer, 'Esq. of HtirM, Berks, unanimously elected a Vcrdurer^of Windsor Threat, 
Jp the room of Penystpn Portlock Powney, Esq. deceased 7 

t v-.' » __ ’ 1 ’ 

• MARRIAGES. ; 

’ of Burley*, in Yorkshire* to Miss Maria Malnwaring, second da ugh- 

. 1 %eF6fX&fy Kaye, and lister of Charles Afamwaringi Esq. of Goltbo, in Lincolnshire. 
7 ]E&niirid t HpWatd, Esq. of Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, to Miss.Louisa Lemon, of 
‘^^ri^hton* Hickens, Esq. ofPoluiiv-house, in Cornwall, tp Miss Emma Rfbow, 

■ ■ ' '*• <1 u 
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second daughter of the late Isaac Martin Rctaw* Esq. of the Park,, near Colchester, and 
‘ ‘Member for that Borough in five successive Parliaments. At St. Mildred's, Bread- 
stmt,John Sheppard KiUjck, Esq. late of GoukLsquare, Crutched-priars, Meal-factor, 
atrMks Hamerton, daughter of Charles Hamer ton, Esq. one of the Sheriffs of London 
And county of Middlesex. At Weston, the seat of Sir Henry Bridge wife Bart. Ccd. 
Gunning, Esq. son of Sir R. Cunning, to Miss Bridgcman, daughter.of Sir Henry 
Rridgeman. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Captain Francis Gray, to Misf Mary Anne 
Johnston, daughter of Major Johnston, late of the,6ist regiment. Stephen Thoei- 
.ion. Esq. of Austin Friars, to Miss Mary Littledale, daughter of Tho* LittlcdaAe,Esq. 
of Rotterdam. At Edinburgh, John Cornel, Esq. Advocacy to Miss Margaret .Camp¬ 
bell, daughter to the Right Hon. the lord President of the Court of‘Session*. William 
*f reward, Esq. of Sloane-street, Chelsea, to Miss Spurrier, of Curzon-stjset, May* 
Pair. H. Gavrler, Esq. of Lincoln^ Inn, to Miss Lydia Frances Neale, youogeAt 
daughter and coheiress of the late Robert Neale, Esq. of Sbaw-hovse, Wilts.. John 
JMinet Fector, Esq. of Updown, in Kent, eldest son of Peter Fector, Esq. of Dover, 
to Miss Laurie, only daughter of Sir Robert Laurie, Bart, of Maxwehon,.Member for 
the county of Dumfries. James H. Blake, Esq. of the Prince of Wales's regiment*! 
Light Dragoons, and brother to Sir Patrick Blake, Bart, to Miss Gage, sister of Laid 
Viscount Gage. At St. James's church, Mr. Newbold, to Miss Julia.Digby, one of 
the Maids of Honour to the Queen. At Edinburgh, Lewis Mackenzie, Esq eldest sqn 
of Sir Roderick Mackenzie, Bart, to Miss Lockhart, daughter of the late Tho-Leck- 
hatt, Esq. Commissioner of Excise. At Clifton, John Booamy, Captain in the Royal 
American regiment of Foot, to Miss Helen Ecjgdl, daughter of C. Edgcll, Esq. ofCUf* 
*ton-hUL At Gretna-Green, Capt. Stackpole of the Guards (on the recruiting,service 
in Yorkshire), to Miss Wentworth: the lady is daughter to the late Sir Tho. Blackett* 
Bart, and is possessed of io,oool. in cash, and an estate of 3000I. per annum. Mr. 
Boulton, of Charing-cross, coach-master, to Miss Wilson, of Finsbury-square. Tho 
Right Hon. Edward Earl of Oxford, to Miss Scott, daughter of the Rey. .Mr. Scott, of 
Richmond, Yorkshire. At Falmouth, Mr. Richard Thorinton, a private inthcsoooqd 
West Riding of Yorkshire Militia, to Miss Johanna Beatop, a young. lady of- 
s^ocel. fortune. At Bath, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, rector of Street and Walton* in 
Somerset, to Miss Harington, daughter of Doctor Harington, Mayor of Bath. . Cap* 
tain George Langton, of the Royal North Lincoln Militia, to Mis9 Mauuwaring, 
third daughter of the late Thomas Main waring, Esq. of Goths, Lincolnshire* At Maid* 
Stone, Edward Russell, Esq. Banker, to Miss Eleanor Taylor, daughter, of, C. .Taylor* 
Esq. of Mailing. J.G. Lemaiftre, Esq. only son of the late Hon. T. G. Lemaiftre, one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bengal, to Miss Vassall, eldest 
daughter of John Vassall, Esq. of Chatley-Lodge, Wiltshire. R. 'Brudcnsil, Esq* 
Equerry to the Queen, to Miss Cook, of Holies-street. At Whiteparish* Hants, Wil¬ 
liam Wyndham, Esq. of Dinton, to Miss Popham, daughter of Alexander Fophazn* 
Esq. “Member for Taunton, and a Master in Chancery. .1 * • 


DEATHS, 

At Bath, Thomas Tuttridge, Esq. one of the Gentlemen Ushers of his Majesty's 
privy Chamber. Thomas Manningham, M. D. At Hull, Mark Parley,.a seaman on 
|he impress service: he had, in company with a midshipman and another seaman, 
made a fbrcibleentry into a house in which one Mark Bolt, a mariner, lodged, whom tb<y 
endeavoured to impress; when Bolt fired a pistol loaded with slugs at Darlfy, and killed 
him ; Coroner's verdict~-d*«;ci<fe m Jelfdefence. At Berwick on Tweed, Capt. Chadtt 
Tcrrot,*pf the Invalids, aged 82 years. He lived to be tfre oldest officer, in his Ma¬ 
jesty's service, having borne a commission for 67 years. At Caine, in WBt$* Mr* 
Samuel Tripp, senior, late an eminent soap-manufacturer in Bristol The Rev. JtlUi 
Shebbcare, rector of East Hordon, Essex. In Charterhouse-square, William Loveday, 
Esq. At Rothwell, in Northamptonshire, of a dropsy, Mrs. Cougan, who, in tho 
space of two years and one month, was tapped 14 times, and had eighty ronegjdlons 
and three quarts of water taken from hey. At Prestpppans, J.,Rq$$, Esq. 
lato-Majof of the 31st. regiment of Foot. At his house ip. East Pereiw^JTqrW* 
Sir John Ferm, Knt. M.A. F, A.$. in the Commission of -the Peace, and a Deputy 
Lieutenant in that county, for which he served the <?&<* of Sheriff m 17^4* At.Id&v 
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inrghj the Uw*. Rsrtn Rtttfrerfcrd, of Falmihgwn. Mrs. Newton, at CharfcMtnMk 
Heifttey-square, widow of Dr. Newton, late Lord Bishop of Bristol. At his hens* in 
Litdhfirid-swedt, Soho, Mr. John Gcrrard, Auctioneer. Mrs. Lyall, widow of Mn 
Johri Lysdl, of ThStlbW, Banker, whom she survived but a month and three days* At 
his housein the Exchequer, Westminster, in the 74th year of his .age, the Most Nobis 
Henry Ffofimes Pelham Clinton, Duke of Newcastle upon Tyne, and Newcastle node# 
Line, Earl Of Lincoln, Lord Lieufenaftt and Curt os Rotulorum of the county of Not** 
trogham, Steward, Keeper j and Guardian of the Forest of Sherwood, and Park of Fok> 
wood, in Nottinghamshire, High Steward of East Retford, Auditor of his Majesty*# 
Exchequer^ Comptroller of the Customs in the port of London, High Steward of 
Westminster, President of the Westminster Hospital, Knight of the Carter, L.L.JX 
and T. R. S. His Grace is succeeded in his titles and estates by his only son, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Pelham Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, now Duke of Newcastle, who is mar** 
tied, and has issue. Sir William Burnaby, Bart, of Broughton, in Oxfordshire, a Cap- 
tain in hie Majesty’s navy. At his house in St. James’s Place, Sir Francis Drake, Bast* 
Mr. John Skntt, Attorney, and ore of the Clerks to the Commissioners of the Courted 
Bequests for the Tower Hamlets. At Chatham, Lieutenant Bun bury, who was 
wounded by hh antagonist in a duel a few days since at Brompton. Captain Harvey^ 
late of the Wivenho© cutter. The Rev. W. Hughes, vicar of All Saints, Northampton. 
At Nassau, New-Prbvidenee, Major Sir Henry Marr, Knt: of his Majesty’s 47^ 
regiment 1 this gallant veteran commenced hi6 military career under General Braddock, 
and was in the action in which that unfortunate officer lost his Hfe. Gapt. Jamea 
Turing, Of the Madras Establishment, brother to Sir Rob. Turing, Bart, at the FOrtof 
Parihgr% ! which he commanded. Thomas Brand, Esq. of the Hoo, in Hertfordshire 
At Wociwich, in the 96th year of his age, Dr. Irwin, Surgeon General to the Oid- 
Snsancfc. Sir John Sebright, of Beachwood, Herts, Bart, a General in the army, and 
Colonel of the 18th regiment of foot. In the East-Indies, Mr. Caleb Tripass, formerly 
of the Contractor East-Indiaman. At Dublin, the Rev. Thomas Hastings, JL L. D. 
Archdeacon of Dublin, Vicar-General of the Dioceses of Dublin and Ctegbcr, Rede* 
of St. Peter’s, Sec. George Middleton, Esq. comptroller of the customs at Leith* 

At her house in Lower Brook-street, the Right Hon. the Countess of Digby. At ■, 
Stamford Baron, aged 84, the Rev. Michael Tyson, Dean of Stamford, Archdeacon- «£ 
Huntingdon 5 . rector of Gretford in Lincolnshire, and of Wittering in Northamptonshire. j 
The Rev. William Young, A. M. Archdeacon of Norwich, Rector of Threxton. and 
vicar of Swaffham, both in Norfolk. The Right Honourable M^ia, Lady Eardley t - 
her L&dyfthlp was the daughter of Sir Eardley Wilmot, Lord Chief Juft ice of the Court- * 
of Cotnmon Fleas, and was married to his Lordship in 1766. At Hanover, Colonel ; 
VanSporck. At Ms house In Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, aged 84, the Hon. Sir Henry. •*; 
Gould, Knt. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, which dis¬ 
tinguished office he had held upwards of thirty years. Aged 80, Samuel Chamber- 
layn. Esq. of Drake-street, Red Lion square. At the Countess of Mornington’s, the 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Wesley, sister to the present Earl of fyTomington. At Bath, 
SaftHtei Stephens, Esq. Of Tregcnna 1 Castle, Cornwall. Major Gore, Deputy Lieut. ' 
Governor of the Tower. Rev. William SteggaH, Rector of Wyverstpne and Haw- 
steady both In Suffolk. At her house in Queen-Ann-street East, Lady Jane Euiler, ; 
in thU y$th year of her age: she was daughter to the late Earl Bathurst, and mother , v 
the Hot). Mr. Justice BuBer. In child-bed, the Right Hon. Lady Catherine Rodney, 
wsf*4*f the Second sdrt of the late Lord Rodney, and sister of the present Earl of West-. - 
eft the kingdom of Ireland. At Newport, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Mr. Pick- . 
ensOh, Mayor of that town. At Stubbings, on Maidenhead Thicket, Charles Am? , ; 
Her, E$q* 


BANKRUPTS. 

Jbhn Wai’wfek, of Friday-street, London, warehouseman. John Anderson, of , 
Hotboto, London, bookseBer. 'William Peter Watson, of Selby, Yorkshire, mercer. • . 
Ridfort! Bbxall,"of Duke-street, St. Mary-le-bonne, victualler. WilliamPenningfo% ■, 
latrof Jia&well, Lancashire, manufacturer. Thomas Liddiard, of Great Puiteney- 
street, Westminster, carpenter. William Williams, of Lambeth Butts, Surrey, 
broker. William Pearae, of Lcicestcr-square, hardwareraao. Thomas-Moss, late of 
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fSkmfiag Oram, taylor. low Frecmandc, of Cray’s Inn-Jane, h w^dwfc r. IkM 
Watson, of Upton Magna, Salop, iroil-master. Anthony Calvert, of New-itnet, 
Covent- Garden, glass-setter. John Humphreys,' of Webb-street, in the perish of 
St. Olavo in the Borough of Southwark, victualler. John Lawrence, Thomas Yates, 
and David Holt, aU of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, coao%-spinners. 
Petar Morris and Peter Morris the younger, both of the city of Bristol, carpe n ter s . 
John Haywood, of Birmingham, brass -founder. Daniel Sinclair, of Conduit Vale, 
Greenwich, Kent, master mariner. John Seller, late of Gariick-Hill, London, glass- 
setter. Robert Capps, of St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, vintner. Richard Roche, 
of Bow-street, Covent Garden, haberdasher. Humphry Clarke, of Ausley, Warwick- 
ffurc, maltster. Thofnas Gray, of Camberwell, Surrey, malt-frcior. Joseph Smith, 
Of Stanhope-street, and late of Knightshridge, money-scrivener. Thomas Woodford, 
of Bath, linen-draper. William Watts' 1 , of Bristol, plumber and shot-ma&er. John 
Tull, of Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, dealer. Stephen Moorhouse, of 
Aherford, Yorkshire, mercer. Charles Gilbert the elder, Charles Gilbert the younger, 
and WilHam Atkins, of St. George’s-Fields, back-makers. John Sanders, of Chipstcad 
in Surrey, coal-dealer. Richard JUoyd, of Lewes, draper. Thomas Shipway, of 
Jfoxttm, scavenger. Thomas Raymond, of Southampton, ship-builder. Hammond 
Mcholls, of Canterbury, watchmaker. John Lynam, High-street, Southwark, hatter. 
Thomas Weaver, of Oxford-street, carpenter. William Mason, of Leeds, tanner.' 
Thomas Chamber, of Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, money-scrivener. Stephen 
Carter, of White-Horse-yard, Drury-lane, toootten-draper. James Bell the younger, 
of Thornton in Craven, Yorkshire, dealer. John Conrad Treiby, of Great Russel- 
jtreet, Covent-Garden, haberdasher. William Gillett, of Bristol, brewer. James 
Fletcher, of Manchester, cotton-manufacturer, Richard Bentley, of Manchester, 
cotton-manufacturer. John Smith, of Birmingham, millwright. Joseph Boardman 
Qrme, of Manchester, hardwareman. William Whittaker,' of Manchester, merchant. 
William Line, of Hayfidd, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. John Carrington of Man¬ 
chester, maltster. James Hulley, of Hurst-Brook, in Ashton-under-Line, cotton- 
• manufacturer. Thomas James, of Oswestry, in Salop, grocer. Edward Jones, of 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, sadler. Edward Harvey and John Dye, of St. MartraVle- 
Crand, Newgatc-street, warehousemen. Edward Thompson the younger, of Cam¬ 
bridge, cabinet-maker. Thomas Holgate of Rochdale, in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, sadler. John Kayley of Grindleton,. Yorkshire, maltster. Thomas Uoyd, 
of Btoseley, in Salop, dealer in coals. John Tarrant, of Ramsbury, Wiltshire, inn- 
liolder. William Burge, of Bath, money-scrivener. Charles Johnson and John Lyon 
Tomlinson, of Oxford-street, linen-drapers. William Page, of Erdington, in Aston, 
near Birmingham, butcher. Thomas Babbs, of Finchingheki, near Saffron-waMeij* 
Essex, tanner. Thomas Jones, of Cateaton-street, London, Manchester-warehouse¬ 
man. Jacob Hall, of Newcastle upon Tyne, hatter. John Jackson, of Upper Berkley, 
street, St. Mary-le-bonne, apothecary and man-midwife Jacob Mendes Da Costa, 
Richard Matson, and John Bible, of Thames-street, druggists. Dennis Howard, of 
Peterborough, Northamptonshire, shopkeeper. William Charter, of Brambam, York¬ 
shire, maltster. Edwin Humphry Sundys, of Kingston, Kent, money-scrivener. 
Richard Watenhall, late of Pall -matt, wax-chandler. John Iinghard, late of Rathbonc- 
place, Middlesex, haberdasher. Thomas Ward and Richard Claxton, of Brook-street, 
New Road, St. Pancras, carpenters. William Zachary and Samuel Glaister, of 
Shoreditch, brewers. John Bellingham, of Oxford-street, St. Maty -le-bonne, tin-plate 
worker. Richard Phillips, of Little St. Martin’s-lane. Long Acre, coal-merchant. 
Jesse Merchant, of Burwash, Sussex, carrier. Moses Taylor, of Walsall, Stafford¬ 
shire, plater. William Wilcox, of Bath, haberdasher. John Sykes, late of Newport, 
Essex, maltster. Stephep Young, late of Rurfocd, Oxfordshire, fishmonger. Richard 
BounsalL of Long Acre, victualler. John Close, of Paradise-row, Chelsea, cabinet¬ 
maker. John Slack, of Manchester, cotton-dealer. Edmund Taylor, of Newton, 
Landshfre, tanner. William Duncan, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet maker. 
Peter Sefton, and John Sefton, of Blackburn, Lancashire, cotton-maaufccturers. 
Richard Anstao Sheppard, of Bath, money-senvener. Joshua Broadbead, of Man¬ 
chester, ironmonger. James Lam an, of LeadenhaU-street, London, grocer. Charles 
Lc Cain, of Bankable, Southwark, coal-merchant. John Amaud, of Greek-strrct, 
owfoctianer* Charles Pitt, of Paradise-street, Mary-le-bonne, mason. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next we shaS continue the very valuable Remark on DruldUm , from Mr. Pof- 
whele’s History of Devonshire, which came, too late for insertion in the present 
number. 

The Song by Brother J. B. though possessing a peculiar kind of merit, is too incor¬ 
rect, and something too ludicrous for the freemasons' Magazine, which depends for 
support on the purity of its composition. 

Our thanks are due to Amicus for his packet, and still more for his Offer of future as¬ 
sistance ; the legal essay , he will perceive on reflection, is better adapted to a news¬ 
paper than to any ocher mode of publication. The Impeachment (from its age) one 
half of our readers would not understand; the other half would not thank us for it. 
The Lines on the Great Duke of Marlborough's Departure for Germany , are not inte¬ 
resting enough for publication at this time. But though Amicus has rather misun¬ 
derstood the nature of our Work in the present instance, we shall be sincerely 
thankful for his assistance on subjects of science or entertainment. 

A Portrait of Thomas Banks, Esq. R. A. from a painting by James Northcote, Esq. 
R. A.—with Biography j the Masomc Ode by Mr. William Walker ; and the Hint, 
in our next. 

In No. XII. we shah detail our plan for engraving the Portraits in the Grand Hall, 
under the sanction of the Grand Lodge 3—unanimously conferred on the Proprietor 
at the last Quarterly Communication. 

# # * We must entreat our Correspondents, who wish an early insertion of their favours, 
that they will transmit them on or before the 8th day of every month. 


Any of the Portraits contained in this work may be had in frames, handsomely gilt 
and glazed, at 3s. each, by applying at the Bextish Lettee-FovnOey, Bream’s 
Buildings* Chancery-lane, where Communications for the Proprietor will be thank- 
folly received. 

Subscribers may have their Volumes bound, by sending them to the British Foundry 
as above; 
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ANECDOTES OF 

MADAME MARA. 


r" || ^HE design of this work' is pot merely to notice those who are 

Jl connected with the admirable Institution to which it owes its 
title, but to record the merits of all who have deservedly raised them¬ 
selves into public distinction. No apology is therefore necessary upon 
the present occasion, at least to the admirer of mvsic, which, indeed, 
must be every man of worth and feeling, if the opinion of pur great 
bard ia well-founded, that 

(t The man that hath not music In his soul, 
i( And is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

“ Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 
cc The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

“ And his affections dark as Erebus/’ 

The present subject of our potice stands so high in the province of 
vbcal excellence that the curiosity of the public must naturally be de* 
sirous of discovering something relative to her private history. There 
has been much dispute about the place where she was born; but this 
matter was lately determined by herself upon oath; for, in a suit that 
was tried a few months ago at the. Court of King’s Bench, the officious 
counsel, in the wanton exuberance, or impertinent flippancy, that 
distinguishes the eloquence of the bar, desired to know where she was 
born; though a solution of his enquiry bore as much reference to the 
cause in litigation as the exact number of hfiirs that graced the chin of 
Kovli Khan. 

GertrudeElizabeth Schm^linc (the maiden-name of our he¬ 
roine) was then, according to her own testimony on the occasion alluded 

Hh* 
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to, boro at Hes$e-Ca5SItL» in,A« circle of the Upper, Rhine-io/Ger- 
many; but, as we do not think it necessary to. unit#** the*&9i*}ia* 
confidence of the bar, we shall not presume even to conjecture Ufeiyeo* 
that gave her to the world. Her father was,a musician*of known 
merit; who, discovering a strong tendency to harmonic pursuit* ip his 
daughter at a very early period, determined to bestow aH.du? ptdriYfr* 
tion upon her promising talents. She visited this country in very e$rly 
life under parental guidance; and, if report speaks truth, she derived 
considerable profit from the exercise of her talents even in i&fajmy,:by 
singing, and by her performance on the violin and guitar, an w&fch 
instruments she exhibited her skill in public. The father returned 
with her to Germany, and procured the best instructions for her £rOtn 
the most able professors in that country. 

. In due time Miss Schmblxng was so far improved, and had gained* 
so high a character, that she was engaged for the opera at BBAjuiifs 
where she made her first public appearance on the stage of a theatre. 
Old Frederick, the King of P r u s s i a,' was often desired to. heather 
sing, but constantly refused, declaring that it was ridiculous to expect 
good singing from a German; hearing her, however, by accident, at a 
'private concert, he was so struck by the beauty of her voice and the 
delicacy of her taste, that he made ample amends for his former scep¬ 
ticism, by taking her under his protection, and settling a piension on her 
as his principal singer. During her residence at Berlin she was married 
to Mr. Mara, a German musician, whose personal merits and profes¬ 
sional skill very soon captivated her affections. 

The King of Prussia was so pleased with the performance of 
Madame Mara that he could not prevail upon himself to give her per¬ 
mission to leave Berlin, though a change of air was recommended as 
nesesmry to her health. Many expedients were tried to soften this 
determination of the king, but without effect; and conceiving that 
she intended to escape by stratagem, he ordered her husband to be put 
u&4e* arrest, and, according to. some reports, he was condemned to a 
logr military station till the angry monarch was assured that his favourite 
Syren-had no intention of leaving Berlin. It is said that a whimsical 
manoeuvre at last furnished the means of escape from this flattering 
captivity. Madame Mara had a fine harpsichord, of which she was 
■km wU'to be very fond, and the king concluded, that while the tetrp* 
sifchord, which was in effect kept under a guard , remained at Berlin, 
it$ mistress would not quit the place. The harpsichord, however, upon 
a trifling pretence,' was sent to have some repairs, and when finished 
was not brought home, but dispatched out of the kingdom. Mara and 
her husband immediately followed, and though they soon passed-the 
limits of Old Frederick's territories, yet their flight was discovered, and 
they were pursued with such haste that they narrowly escaped** 

Mara, after this perilous departure from Berlin, sung in various places 
on the continent, and at length made her appearance in this country, where 
her fame had long preceded her. . It was in die year 1784 that she first 
snag at die Pantheon, then at. the HanoverrSquare Cancert^ the Concert 
of Ancient Musip in Tottenham-8treet, and yet more happily signalized 
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kef at the" Commemofafioir of Hrtnd^f in Westminster ?* 

Of ntf professional skill it is unnecessary to speak; as'he^ YalcnH yuo2 
n»w> ontvemllyknown. * .'V. 

ft has too often been her fate to be involved in some public.ilisputc, - 
whfch h&ooOcasioned many to think that she is of a proud intractable 
character $ And this opinion, without due examination, has often exposeit^ 
her ter the censure of the public press. They who are thus severe in 
their judgment do not seem to consider what allowance ought to be* 
made'ft*'‘the consciousness of great genius, for the natural influence, 
of flattery, for the delirium of fame, for constitutional temper, and even 
for the mere peculiarity of foreign manners. 

H&r private friends, it is said, speak of her as a woman of sense and 
feeling; and so far as the latter quality is concerned, there is reason 4$ 1 
believe they speak truth, as her name has been often seen in support of 
charitable purposes, and as she lately exerted her talents without recote*' 
pentie^in behalf of that excellent Institution the Royal , 

FftEEi'M ason s’ School. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 

FREE MASONRY. 


»-■ — Aninuc,,qtiaka neque candidiores \ 1 

Terra tulit. Ho* at. Satt j». L. L Sal Y- 

• • * g=s= f> 

. . . INl.kQDVC’UON, , . . :['l 

T HE establishment of the fuss masons’ Magazine has given : 
to Masonry all that her most sanguine votaries could have desired*" 
• i^er internal.mysteries and operations have been preserved by tiifte-^— 
sanctioned by conviction—and guarded by ihviolahle secrecy—and, of* 
course, will bear no obvious embellishment or extension. The wk4 • 
and comprehensive system of Communication tending to thfc 
Grand Lodge, as to a centre, and deriving from thence fresh force 
and diffusive warmth, was fully and adequately suited to the gtoat ani - 
essential principles of the institution. Yet, .with these advantage- 
and though many valuable and necessary publications enriched 
Masonic library, there still seemed wanting a more-ready and local- 
vehicle of miscellaneous intelligence; a Repository sacred to thcbrderj 1 * 
a^d a .medium for general intormation and intercourse. This ds&- *- 
deratum is now happily accomplished by an undertaking sxnCtI O^eW*' 
high 1 st au tho x i t y, and approved by the -Fraternity^ 
throughout the kingdom. ' - ^ 

To enhance and improve this valuable plan still farther, it is h\rended-- t 
to. present our Brethren with a succinct and faithful aticotihe of the 
Present State of Frbemasonky in England. After which ^ 
we may embrace that of our Siscer+kingdoms; and from thence; t at 1 
our materials accumulate, extend the review overthew^eMaso^ 1 
world. •" - *- 
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We begin with the County of Durham, Nor from any idea of 
preference, either in arrangement or importance; but, merely tba$, in 
the order of our correspondence, this communication is the first be-? 
fore us, ' 

The succession of Lodges according to seniority might, at first sight, 
be supposed a proper and methodical arrangement; but a very little 
Consideration will prove that, though it might appear to advantage as 
a mere list, the Lodges are so irregularly mixed (numerically* at least), 
not, only through different counties, but over the whole globe,, that no 
connected detail could arise from such a method. And, indeed* it 
must be obvious, that by any attempt at systemising from rank, and 
gradation, we should lose more in time than we could gain by Wf^ting 
. for authorities to settle the order of precedence. 

Submitting these preliminary considerations to the Society at Wg e » 
we hasten to the commencement of our duty; and, towards 
pletion of this design, the assistance of our intelligent .Bfethroa is 
warmly solicited- Hoping that; with their aid, ample materials may 
be supplied to the fiiture Masonic historian or biographer; aod. that 
the authentic and impartial view of the Present Stat-b qf the 
Craft may inform and animate succeeding generations. 

PRESENT STATE OF FREEMASONRY, 

County of Durham. 

Of the ancient State of Masonry in this part of the island, as in the 
rest of the kingdom, we have few documents; but as, in those times, 
the practice of operative Masonry was generally united with that 
of free and accepted, the venerable fabrics erected by the former, 
may give us sufficient grounds to suppose, that the Institutions of the 
latter were well understood in this opulent and religious district. 

Since the renovation of our Order, Durham has, in a peculiar 
manner, been favourable s ‘to the diffusion of Masonic principles and 
establishments. A proof of an early communication with the Grand 
Lodge inay be derived from the seniority of some Lodges in this county, 
one being in the list No. 19, and another 44. 

It is honoured with a Provincial Grand Lpdge; boasts three splendid 
Chapters of the Royal Arch; is possessed of the sublime degree of the 
Harodim; and contains several respectable and well-attended Lodges. 
Some of the most dignified characters, clergy as well as laity, glory 
}n the honourable distinction of being enrolled on the Masonic list. In 
this number are the two members for the county, and one of the mem¬ 
bers for the city, who is also Provincial Grand Master. 

As we shall be more minute in our account of the different Lodges, 
it will not be necessary to be diffuse in this general statement, 

. _ city of purham; ■' 

In this scientific and liberal spot it cannot be matter o£ wonder that 
$uch an institution as Freemasonry has rooted itself deeply. Local 
advantages fcaVe been -improved by the efforts of wisdom* science, and 
perseverance; and, in this great work, much, very much, is due to the 
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knowledge and energy of Alderman Georgs Finch. The CiUft, 
thxOfrgh &1L it» various gradations, secret as well as obvious, is con¬ 
siderably indebted to his skill and industry. 

PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE. 

In consequence of a petition, signed by the Masters and Wardens 
of the respective Lodges of this Province, to his Royal Highness 
William Duke op Cumberland, Grand Master, praying to 
have a Provincial Grand Lodge, William Henry Lambton, 
Esq. M. P. was, on the 6th of O&ober 1787, by patent under , the 
hand and 'seal of his Royal Highness, appointed to that office. 

May f, 1788. The P. G. Master appointed Brother Alderman 
Finch his Deputy, and Brother Robert Bone Secretary. 

September 9 . Brother Lambton was installed Provincial Grand 
Master in the presence of upwards of 150 Brethren. He then appointed 
the Grand.Officers for the ensuing year; and the day was spent with a 
splendour and festivity that did honour to those who conducted the 
arrangement. 

October 14. Laws and Regulations for governing the P. G. Lodge 
were agreed to~ 

August 15, 1791. The Grand Lodge walked in procession, and 
laid the foundation-stone of a new theatre in the city of Durham. 

September 24, 1793. A Grand Lodge was held in the Phoenix-hall, 
Sunderland, when a procession # of about 200 Brethren took place. 
After hearing divine service in the parish church, they proceeded 
across the river Wear, and assisted Brother Rowland Bur don. Esq. 
M. P. in laying, with the usual forms, the first stone of an intended 
bridge. 

Present Grand Officers. 

W. H. Lambton, P. G. M. 

' Geo. Pinch, Esq. D. P. G. M. 

T. Brown, M. D. S. G. W.—M. Scarth, Esq.]. G. W. , 
Rev. W. Ne spiel d (Chaplain to the Prince of Wales), G. C, 
Mr. Lewis Pennington, G. T.—Mr. R. Bone, G. S,. 

Mr. C. Ebdon, G. A.—Mr. J. Nicholson, G. S. B. , 

Past Grand Officers. 

T. Ebdon, Esq^S. G. W.—G. Wood, Esq. S. G. W. 

J. R. Rowntrre, Esq. S. G. W.—J. MoWbray, Esq. S. G« 

J. Bulmer, Esq. S. G. W.—Mr. John Tay lor, J. G. W-. 

Grand Stewards. 

Rev.}. Heskitt.— Mr. J. Horseley.— Mr. W. Stott. 

Mr. A. Hed ley. —Mr. S. Nicholson.— Mr. T. Wilson. 


* In our next a particular acco unt of this procession and ceremony will to 
given. 
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RoyalArch Chapter or Cov««t». 

Was capstimed by the Grand and Royal Arch Chapter of England, 
August 5, 1787. 

Comp. Finch, Z. 

Sample, H.— Bright, J. 

Bone, E. 

Pennington, Castle, Stott, C. Sojourners* 

Nicholson, janitor. •* *" 

Granby Lodg^Np, 16 $. 

Private room in Old Elvet r Durham. Meet on the first Tuesday tA 
every month—Master’s Lodge during the winter, on the third Tuesday. • 
In 1701 the Lodge-room was rebuilt by Brother Rich a anar,- and 
furnished and beautified by a voluntary subscription of the Members. 

This Lodge ia most respectably attended; many of its member# Afre 
among the foremost both in rank and science. The business of the * 
Craft is carried on with a laudable industry. In thfcse secretmys¬ 
teries Brother Finch has" been a prime mover. Much has b&tn<kg+ 
rived from the knowledge of our deceased and worthy Brother; Q. -Ni¬ 
cholson, P. Grand Architect; under whose intelligent eye coauneacad, 
and from whose plans are proceeding the masterly repaid and improve¬ 
ments of our venerable cathedral: and Brother Wood, the present ' 
R. W.M. has, with a becoming zeal, followed the steps of hi# wotfhy- 
predecessors, and takes the lead in Masonic Operations, with a * 
skill that does honour to his application and understanding. 

Present Officers. 

Geo. Wood, Esq. W. M. 

Sam. Castle, Esq* S.W.—Captain Si d don, J.W. 

Rev. Edward Rark er, C. 

M;\ L. Pennington, T.—Mr. R. Bone, S. 

Mr. Wood 1 field. Steward—^-Mr. J. Nicholson, T. 


A CURE FOR ENVY. 


A LL great and noble men who raise themselves above the common 
rank bf mankind by meritorious actions, are sure to meet with 
•nVy and obloquy from their ungrateful countrymen. There is..bat 
one thing that can reconcile these snarlers to the object of their hatred* 
Let the envied man be but unfortunate, and they will pity’him- 

Pericles, for a great number of years, administered the ai£air& of 
Athens with ability and integrity. This alone was sufficient (p raise 
against him 'a host of foes: he was the constant aim of public fc&$e4i 
till he lost a beloved son: this accident affected him .so much, that .he 
was quite inconsolable. The people, now seeing him upon a levelwu$h 
' themselves,* afflicted with like passions, and liable xo the same 
tunes, turned all their hatred and envy to pity, which, too often, U bftt; 
a respectful kind of contempt. 
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• ‘ >: • JOHN' COUSTOS, TOR FREEMASONRY, ;; 

IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 

(Continuedfrom Page IJ2,) 

D URING my stay in this miserable dungeon I was taken three, 
times before thelnquisitors. The first thing they made me do 
was, to sw$ar on the Bifcle that I would not reveal the secrets of the 
Inquisition/ but declare the truth with regard to all such questions as 
they should piit to me: they added, 44 That it was their firm opinion 
** that Masonry could not be founded on such good principles as I, (n 
** my former interrogatories, had affirmed; and that, if this Society pf 
“^reeanasons were so virtuous as I pretended, there was no occasion 
# * dbr ; their concealing, so very industriously, the secrets of it.** 

I told them, « That as secresy naturally excited curiosity, this in- 
“ sNdfcd great numbers of persons to enter into die Society ; that all 
" the money >given by members at their admission were reserved for 
41 'works' {of chanty; that, by the secrets which the several members 
44 practised, a t™ Mason instantly knew whether a stranger, who 
' wodd ijitroduce ^imself into a Lodge, was really a Freemason; that, 
44 was it -nht for suth precautions, this Society would form confused 
**'assemblies of dll sorts of people, who, as they were not obliged to 
44 pay obedience to the charter of the Lodge, it, consequently, would 
** be impossible to (ccep them within the bounds of that deeorum and 
44 good-manners which are exactly observed, upon certain penalties, 
44 by all Freemasons. 

“ That the reason why women were excluded this Society was, to 
“ take away all occasion for calumny and reproach, which whuld have 
44 been unavoidable had they been admitted into it. Farther, that since 
4t women had, in general, been always considered as not veVy well 
44 qualified to keep a secret, the founders of the Society of Freema- 
44 sons, by their exclusion of the other sex, thereby gave a signal proqf 
44 of their prudence and wisdom.* 1 They then insisted upon my re¬ 
vealing to them the secrets of this art. The oath/* says I, “ taken 
44 by me Ut my admission, never to divulge them, directly or indL 
“ rectly, wifi not permit me to do it; my conscience forbids me, and 
44 I therefore hope your lordships are too equitable to use compol- 
44 sion.** They declared —“ That my oath was nothing in their prje- 
49 sence, and that they would absolve me from it.** “ Your lord- 
44 ships,** continued I, 44 are very gracious ; but, as I am firmly 
44 persuaded that h is not in the power of any being upon earth cp 
44 free me from my dath, I am firmly determined never to violate .it/ 1 
This more than enough to make them order me back to my dun¬ 
geon, ‘*Wfie*ie, a few days after, I was seized with a violent sickness* 
A physician was sent to me, who, finding me exceedingly ill, m$de a 
report thereof to thelnquisitors. These, on being informed of it, gavp 
inuttedkteorder> for my'beihg removed from this ftightfol dungeon*. 
Vov* IL Ii ' 
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into another which admitted sOisle glimmering of day-light. They ap¬ 
pointed, fit the same time, another prisoner to look after me during my 
sickness/ which, very happily, was not of long continuance. 

Being recovered I was again brought before the Inquisitors, wA o 
asked me several new questions with regard to the secrets of Masonry ; 
4i and whether, since my abode in Lisbon , I had received any Portuguese 
* r into the society ?” I replied “ that I had not: that it was true, in- 
deed, that Don Emanuel de Sousa , Lord of Calliario, and captain pf 
** the German guards, hearing that the person was at Lisbon who h^d 
^ made the Duke de Villeroy a Freemason, by order of the Trench Ring, 
** Lewis the XV. Don Emanuel had desired M. de Chavigny, at that 
Vr time Minister of France at the Portuguese court, to enquire for me ; 
^ but that, upon my being told that the King of Portugal would not 
permit any of his subjects to be Freemasons, I had desired twp of 
the brethren to wait on M. de Calliario above mentioned, and acquaint 
him with my fears; and to assure him, at the same time, that, in 
Kt case he could obtain the king’s leave, I was ready to receive him 
** into thq Society ; I being resolved not to do any thing which might 
ix draw upon me the indignation of his Portuguese Majesty ;, that M. 
** de Calliario , having a very strong desire to enter into our Sqcjety, 
44 declared, that there was no foundation for what I had observed in 
** regard to his Majesty’s prohibition, it being unworthy the regal 
** dignity to concern itself with such trifles. However, being certsuH 
*' that what I had mentioned proceeded from very good authority,, and 
4< knowing that M. de Calliario was a nobleman of great economy, I 
** found no other expedient to disengage myself from him, than by 
^/demanding fifty moidores for his admission; a demand whicp, I 
'** was persuaded, would* soon lessen, if not entirely suppress, the violent 
desire he might have to enter into the Society.” .. 

To this one of the Inquisitors said, €t That it was uo$ pnly true 
^ that his Portuguese Majesty had forbid any of his subjects to be made 
Freemasons, but that there had been fixed up, five years before, upon 
'** 1 the doors of all the churches in Lisbon , an order from his Holiness 
€€ strictly enjoining the Portuguese in general not to enter into that S9- 
** ciety; and even excommunicated all such as were then, or should 
** afterwards, become members of it.”—Here I .besought them .to 
consider that, g< If I had committed any offerfee in practising Masonry 
sit Lisbon, it was merely through ignorance, I having resided buttwo 
■** years in Portugal; that, farther, the circumstance just now. jnen- 
* 4 ’ tioned by them, entirely destroyed the charge.brought agarnsj me, 
44 Viz . of my being the person who had introduced Freemasonry in 
Portugal They answered, <c That as I was one of the most zealous 
* 4 partisans of this Society, I could not but have fiea^d* during my 
u abode in Lisbon, the orders issued by the Holy Father.” . I silenced 
them by‘ the comparison I made between myself and a traveller (a 
foreigner), who, going to their capital city, and spying two. roaus 
leading to it, one of which was expressly forbid (upqn p.ain Qf the 
•severest punishment) to strangers, though without any jndicatiem .or 
tokens being set up for this purpose; that this stranger should thereby 
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strike accidentally,, merely through ignorance, into the forbidden 
raadh b ' 

1 They afterwards charged me with drawing away Roman Catholics 
of other nations residing in Lisbon. 1 represented to them ,. <( That 
t€ Roman Catholics must sooner be informed of the Pope’s injunction 
w than I who was a Protestant; that I was firmly of opinion, that the 
t€ severe orders issued by the Roman Pontiff, had not a little induced 
cr many to enter into the Society ; that a man who was looked upon 
" as a heretic was no ways qualified to win over persons who considered 
him as such; that a Freemason who professed the Romish religion 
44 was, I presumed, the only man fit to seduce and draw away others 
*' of the same persuasion with himself; to get into their confidence and 
44 remove successfully such scruples as might arise in their minds, both 
u with regard to the injurious reports spread concerning Masonry, and 
* to the Pope’s excommunication; of which a vile heretic entertained 
ic an idea far different from that of the Romanists They then sent 
me back to my dungeon.—Being again ordered to be brought before 
the Inquisitors, they insisted upon my letting them into the secrets of 
Masonry*; threatening me in case I did not comply.—I persisted as 
before, '* in refusing to break my oath, and besought them either to 
t€ write, or give orders for writing, to his Portuguese Majesty’s ministers 
w both at London and Paris, to know from them whether any thing was 
w ever done in the assemblies of Freemasons, repugnant to decency 
“ and morality, to the dictates of the Romish faith, or to the obedience 
which every good Christian owes to the injunctions of the monarch 
•• in whose dominions he lives.” I observed farther, “ that the King of 
44 Prance, who is the eldest son of the Church, and despotic in his do- 
44 minions, would not have ordered his favourite to enter into a Society 
t€ proscribed by Mother Church, had he not been firmly persuaded, 
44 that nothing was transacted in their meetings contrary to the state 
44 or to religion.” I then referred them to Mr. Dogood , an Englishman, 
who was both a Roman Catholic and a Freemason. This gentleman 
had travelled with, and was greatly beloved by, Don Pedro Antonio , the 
king’s favourite, and who (I observed farther), having settled a 
. Lodgfe in Lisbon fifteen years before, could acquaint them, in case he 
thought proper, with the nature and secrets of Masonry. The Inqui¬ 
sitors commanded me to be taken back to my dismal abode. 

Appearing again before them they did not once mention the secrets 
oFMasonf y,t>ut took notice that I, in one of my examinations, had said, 
that it <was a duty incumbent on Freemasons to assist the needy : upon which 
they asked, whether I had ever relieved a poor object ? I named to them 
a lvlng-in woman, a Romanist , who, being reduced to extreme misery, 
and hearing that the freemasons were very charitable, she addressed 
herself to me, and I gave her a moidore.—I added, “ that the eon- 
cc vent of the Franciscans having been burnt the fathers made a ga- 
Wiering, ind I gave them on the exchange three quarters of a nj°p > 
** ‘(lore ” I declared farther ,’ st That a poor Reman Catholic who h ad 
a Wge Family, and could get no work, ^eiug in the utmost distress, 
had been recommended to me by some Freemasons, with a 
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•* tlncttewcrald make * pane among ourselves in Offer to tethaoap, 
44 again, and thereby enable him to support his family; thfcit ««<*-• 
04 dmgly we raised among seven of us, Freemasons, ten moideret* 
** which money I myself put into his hands.”—They then asked Me/' 
Whether I had given my own money in alms.” j replied, ,, that th&&> 
" arose from the forfeits of such Freemasons as had not behaved pro-** 
u pcrly in the meetings of the Society.” 44 What are the faults,” urtir 
they, u committed by your Brother Masons, which occasion their bemg 
44 fined?” 44 Those,” said I, “ who take the name of God iittf&v 
€< pay a quarter of a moidore j such as utter any other oath; Or 
M nounce obscene words, forfeit a new crusade » all who are turbulent/ 
€i or refute to obey the orders of the Master of the Lodge,* are likawisa* 
t€ fined.” They remanded me back to my dungeon, having first 
enquired the name and habitation of the several persons hinted at * 
little higher; on which occasion I assured them, that 4€ the last met**' 
44 tioncd was not a Freemason 5 and that the Brethren assisted, injdbM 
u criminately, all sorts of people, provided they were real objects of 
44 charity.”—-'They then employed all the powers of their rhetoric 
prove, “ That it became me to consider my imprisonment, by ordfer of 
•* the Holy Office, as an effect of the goodness of God 5 who/* they 
added, “ intended to bring me to a serious way of thinking; and-,' ’by 
44 this means, lead me into the paths of truth, in order that I ttrigbe 
*' labour efficaciously for the salvation of my soul.. That I ought to 
44 know that Jesus Christ had said to St. Peter > 4 Thou art Peter, and 
44 upon thjs rock I will build my church, and the gates of bell shall not 
ct prevail against it:* whence it was my duty'to obey the injunction* 
44 of Ms Holiness, he being St. Peter’s successor.”-t-I replied With 
spirit and resolution, that 49 1 did not acknowledge the Roman Pontiff 
<* either as successor to St. Piter, or as infallible; that I relied entirely, 
n with regard to doctrine, on the Holy Scriptures, these being 1 the 
44 sole guide of our faith; I besought them to let me enjoy, undisturbed; 
44 the privileges allowed the Engush in Portugal ; that 1 was resolved to 
V live and die in the communion of the Church of England ; and, there* 
44 fore, that all the pains they might take to make a convert bf ind 
41 . would be in vain.” 1 

(To bt continued,) ' 


’ CHARACTER OF EDWARD STILLINGFLEfeT, 

BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 

Who died in the Reign of William the Thied. 

H E was tall, graceful, and well proportioned j his. countenance 
comely, fresh, and awful; in his conversation cheerful dis¬ 
creet, obliging and instructive; he always observed an esteem and re¬ 
spect for ail who conversed with him; his apprehension was quick and 
sagacious; his judgment exact and profound; his memory very tea*- 
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doasi lip man sooner discerning the strength of % caose, or detefmim 
ing more jftstly the merits of it 5 nor wsfc his insight iatp person* lesr 
quiet and true, he soon perceived their capacities and abilities, at 
well als their designs and interests. By these singular talent*, as he 
presently inade himself master of whatever he applied to, so he; shared 
it was his constant and indefatigable endeavour to make that vast 
knowledge and experience he had acquired, the more beneficial to tho 
public interest both of Church and State; in which he was so suc¬ 
cessful, that it has left him a name highly venerable atnOng all 
those who regard the welfare of our excellent constitution, 
and wish the advancement of sound learning and true religion? 
under it. . In fine, he was a man of enlarged capacity and great na-' 
tural abilities, of mighty talents, and constant improvement. Consi¬ 
der him then in all these respects, and it will produce this just reflect 
tion, that he knew every thing that was necessary or of use id 
hisp^ofessiOn and station, and what he did know wasi just and true. 
|Je was »ot contented with a superficial knowledge, for in difficult? 
cases he had too great a love for the truth to be easily satisfied; but the 
great reach of his understanding soon made him master of every 
thing he chose.— He was not desirous of heaping up a vast mass of 
learning, and burying himself as it were in the midst of ithis de¬ 
sire of knowledge was not so much for his private satisfaction, as for 
the public good. He made use of no quotations and authorities, but as he 
Well knew what others had said before him, he ' stated, confirmed, 
qe refuted their opinions, with proper remarks on them, still advan¬ 
cing in the main point, and improving the reader; abounding in such 
a, vast stock and variety of knowlege, never did man possess t 
greater command than he shewed, on all occasions, of setting forth 
what was most useful and fit for hi* purpose. Such was the accuracy 
of-his taste and judgment, the compass of his knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, and $uch his care and industry to employ them to the best ad¬ 
vantage, that it made a considerable person, and one of hi* best 
friends say, it was a thousand pities so extraordinary a man should 
ewer be taken from the world; thinking, no doubt, he could not Wish 
a greater benefit to the public, than that he should last as long as that 
did. .He was so peculiarly eminent and distinguished by his charac¬ 
ter, that no one more happily united learning and business together,, 
nor no one better shewed that they were not inconsistent, but im¬ 
proved by each other? scholars of all degrees whp conversed with 
him, or Ins writings, much admired him on account of his rare ta¬ 
lents, .and thought that the first science they had dipped into must be 
his master-piece ; till forced to yield their opinion in favour of the 
next, and so on till they had ran through all the branches of his 
learning. After all these qualifications it ought not to be forgotten, 
how agreeable and pleasant he was in conversation, how true a judge 
and strict observer of decorum; how exact in his behaviour and pro¬ 
per in his address; these may be looked upon as trivial perfections in 
a matt of such a genius, but, in my humble opinion, 1 think they are the. 
more necessary, for they generally introduce and recommend great 
talents to the world, and make them more useful and successful. He 
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was of a robust and healthy constitution, and in all Wflfc 

have much longer enjoyed it, had he not impaired it by constant 
watchings and hard study, which at length brought the gout upon 
him, the common disease of a studious sedentary course, of life, A & 
ter twenty years torment, it fixed in his stomach and proved fatal. 
In his last sickness he endured long and intense pain with great pa-' 
tlence and resignation, and some few days before his end desired to 
receive the Sacrament, which was administered to him by his wqrthy 
Chaplain, the Rev. Doctor Goodwin, then Archdeacon of Oxford; 
he declared, that he died, as he had constantly lived, in comxpunion 
with the Church of England ; that he had sincerely endeavoured ; to 
perform his duty, and he thanked God for the satisfaction of it nopr, 
so much above what any thing else could administer to him. Thus 
dying with a quiet and serene mind, he humbly resigned his soul to 
God who gave it, and which there was just reason to expect was re¬ 
ceived into a state of most happy and joyful eternity. He left the; 
learned world destitute of one of its greatest ornaments; the Church 
of a most vigilant and excellent prelate; his friends of a wise and' 
faithful counsellor; his children of a tender and careful father* who, 
by his prudent advice and excellent example, constantly made it. his 
business to promote their welfare and happiness. 


CHARACTER OF CtCERO. 

[from " roman conversations,’’ just published.] 

TT seems a considerable mark not only of goodness of heart, but 
X also °f rea l strength of understanding, and a very proper method 
for improving both these qualities, if, in the consideration of any 
great and exalted character, the student observes indeed its defects, 
yet dwells not too much on them, nor views them in the most un¬ 
favourable light; but candidly considers the whole character toge¬ 
ther, and then applies his attention more peculiarly to the study of 
those its parts which are the most noble or beautiful. 

The character of Cicero has, for many ages, drawn the attention 
and, generally speaking, the admiration of mankind. 

In discoursing on such a character, let us be as silent as possible 
V(l relation to its imperfections; and, according to the generous scope/ 
'And intention of these our Roman Conversations, endeavour to im-, 
prove ourselves as much as We can, by diligently studying its real ex¬ 
cellencies. 

- Let us consider, that though Cicero lived in one of the most cor¬ 
rupt ages that ever was known, yet he was totally free from any 
stain either of avarice or luxurious debauchery. 

As to pride, which was the third great vice of those times, Cicero 
certainly had nothing of that cruel Roman pride which was the oc¬ 
casion of much misery to Rome, and to those nations which had any 
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cbitoettfon with her. Cicero was not proud of any actiohs Much 
were vicious in themselves, or hurtful to other persons. He was not 
proud of riches or power. It must be indeed acknowledged, that he 
was vain, very vain, of the great abilities of mind which he really 
possessed, and of the great services which he had really performed for 
Ms c'ountry. This vanity is one of the universally acknowledged 
Weaknesses in Tully*s character. If he had been more humble and 
lowly in his own sight, he certainly would have been not only a 
much happier, but also a much better man: for humility, as it is in 
itself a great virtue, so also is it the foundation of many others. 

But humility was an excellence little known in the heathen world. 

Let us then turn our thoughts to thbse virtues which may, with 
more probability, be expected in the heathen character. 

Itt private fife (permit me on this head to refer you, my dear 
pupil, to the beginning of the twelfth section in Dr. Middleton’s His*- 
toiy) Cicero was a kind and generous master ; he was an excellent 
father; he was grateful to his benefactors; and sincerely zealous to 
his Friends, whether they were in prosperity or in adversity. His works 
are 1 full of these noble ’ sentiments, and his life full of examples of 
them. 

Cicero loved his country, even as Octavius owned; he laboured 
to support its ancient constitution and liberty^ He sometimes shewed 
great intrepidity in resisting the attempts of its enemies: at other 
times, it must be acknowledged, he seems to have been silenced and 
overawed. Perhaps this might be real weakness of mind. On the 
other hand, perhaps it may be said, that Tolly might be of opinion 
that he was serving his country, by suspending sometimes all useless 
opposition to the irresistible power of the usurpers of the national au¬ 
thority. He might think, that it was more patriotic, as well as morjj 
prudent, to soften them by patience and submission; and by proper 
management to conduct them into such a train of thoughts and actions, 
als might produce something considerably beneficial to the public. 

But however this may be, certainly the most fair method of passing 
judgment on the political character of Tully, is to examine how he, 
behaved when he himself was in power. 

It is indeed at those times, that the splendor of his character shines 
forth in its true lustre; at those times his appearance in the history 
of his country discloses itself with as much dignity as attended the 
founder of this Roman empire, when (according to the description 
which you, my dear pupil, have often admired m Virgil) he disco¬ 
vered himself in the fullest majesty before the tribunals and senate 
of Carthage. 

Scin&t se nubes & In *thera purgat apertum 
Restltit JEnc&$, clar&que in luce fefuisit. 

Let us consider his conduct while Governor of Cilicia; we shall find 
in it-much patriotism, much philanthropy. He had in his youth be- 
hdved very well, while Quaestor at Syracuse ; but this Asiatic govern¬ 
ment produced a very considerable addition of honour to hxs cha¬ 
racter. ' ♦ 
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Cicero seems to have followed, io great measure, tbe glorious pbw 
of government. which .hi* ouster, Swevola^ foad .pbacrved in Asia 
Minor. ' 

Cicero principally gave his attention v to relieve the grievances of his 
province, by lightening that heavy load of debts with which the ava¬ 
rice of his predecessors had, incumbered it; and by remedying all die 
other evil consequences of $hqr bad government. The Asiatics, who 
fold joined with the former governors m oppressing and J>toder of 
tK'eir country, were by Cicero obliged to refund whatever uiey Ms 
thus extorted. Cicero protected the province also from all Roman 
oppressors; from some in particular who were of the highest rank in 
gB^e,.and otherwise greatly connected with himself. .Nor 
diligent in averting evils rising from other causes; he 
^cai;c\ty of provisions, which at that time afflicted Cilicia hnd^lvym 
^xqo^t like a famine. He prepared with great spirit 
Jpo^tiers against the .threatened ^nd then mopt formidably 
<uic Parthians* 

• He permitted to the natives of his whole province, the 


• ile permitted to tne natives of ms nmole province, tbe Hse.Af.taw^ 
own laws. He was kind and affable at all times to aU ; 
spirit of evenr part of his government was, like that of every^Jpr 
Jiftft of his life, most mild and merciful, though at the same 
rifudent and very active. Nor was he less remarkable fprj^ 
disinterestedness. For as he supported the dignity of his 
consul liberally, not sumptuously, he had no temptation tpfr aqjT fiy 
rapine. He was able to refuse the immense perquisites^ 
and contributions, &c. with which his predecessors had 
the# administration'. . Cicero accepted only the most just and 
rate duties .of his pffice; and even from those his lawful ; app9mto^F 
foe bestowed several thousand pounds to the relief of distressed JWV 
cular* pj{ communities in his government. At his departurjp foe^g^ 
qfoed the acceptance, of several then usual public honours: foe‘de^||i|" 
also" the great free gift, which was offered to him YoIuntarify‘byl^ * 
pmvipce, and which is .said bn the whole to have amounted 
wards of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. Yotfjgfeetp 
surprised, dear six : but the generosity or Cicero in hjs gpvqrp»:ri|dtiDff 
Cilicia w%s .much greater in other articles, according to Mffet- 
tracts which I have made from JDr, Middleton’s History: f£s^baA 
mentioned in the second extract is so excessive, that I should 
apprejxeud there must be some mistake in the calculation. ^ 

,A 11 the wealthier cities of this province used to pay tq, 
consuls large contributions for being exempt from furnish^"jpfeqr; 
quarters to the army (Cyprus alone paid yearly on thjs'wml 
count two hundred ftalents, or about forty thousand poundsJVwrftlT- ’ 
ccro remitted this whole tax to them, which alone idade ir^StHt- 
venue. ^ ^ J a ^ 

I® his province of Cilicia he saved to fhe pufofocfo fiul 
ster^ug*\yhich^U other governors had apglied.td j&jafr* 

~ *' “ f *" xi. Ij.jc;::* 

** * «i- • - • T - - - ~ HSV* ~ 
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LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND 
GEORGE HORNE, 

LATE BISHOP OF NORWICH.* 

j ■■■■ ■■ 1 

the Rev. Hik. John Todd, Minor Canon jof Canterbury 
Cathedral.] 


y^lEORGE HORNE, the twenty-first Dean of Canterbury, was 
\jT born in 1730, at Otham, in the county of Kent, of which parish 
fils father, 'the Rev. Samuel Home, was rector; under whose care he 
continued till he was about thirteen years of age. He was then sent to 
Maidstone school, the master of which was the Rev. Deodatus Bye, who 
observed, that 44 he was fitter to go from school than to come to it.” 
He continued, however, under his tuition two years, and increased the 
approbation which his early abilities had obtained. 

In March 1745-6 he was admitted at University College, Oxford, 
having been previously chosen to a scholarship from Maidstone school. 
In October 1749 he took the degree of B. A. In the following year 
he was elected to the Fellowship of Magdalen College, which is appro* 
priated to a native of Kent. 

In the university he was a laborious student, and gave many an ele* 
gam testimony of the various learning which he acquired. It was more 
especially his aim to render the attainments of polite literature subser¬ 
vient to the knowledge and illustration of the Scriptures. He consider, 
ed his time best employed when, with the learned companion of his 
earliest studies, he #T raised his thoughts from the poets and orators of 
Greece and Rome, to the contemplation of the great Creator’s wisdom 
in his word, and in his works.” He became critically acquainted with 
the Hebrew language, and studied successfully the Fathers of the 
Church. 

Soon after he had attained the Fellowship, he began to attract par¬ 
ticular observation, by the warmth with which he espoused the philoso. 

e ty of Mr. Hutchinson. In 1751 he commenced an attack upon the 
ewtonian r system, and published (but without his name) 44 The 
Theology and Philosophy in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis explained; 
or, A Brief Attempt to demonstrate that the Newtonian System is per¬ 
fectly agreeable to the Notions of the wisest Ancients ; and that Mathe¬ 
matical Principles are the only sure ones.” This pamphlet does not 
consist merely of formal argument; it displays remarkable humour. 

In 1752 he took the degree of M. A. In the same year he engaged 
in a controversy on the subject of the Cherubim, in the Gentleman 1 ! 
Magazine, under the signature of Ingenuus , in reply to Candidas. His 
remarks were intended to prove that 44 the Cherubim was a represen¬ 
tation of die Trinity.* 9 In the coarse of the dispute, however, he was 
treated father unhandsomely by the editor, who declined publishing his 
Vois.IL Kk 
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last tetter pn thesubject, which was a masterly defence of the firtdtin-. 
SOnian position! ' ^ ’/ " 

In 1753 h e was so desirous to illustrate the merit of Mr.Hutchin- 
aon (whose works, in his opinion, were not only received withOtft en¬ 
couragement, but even opposed without due examination), that he pub¬ 
lished “ A fair, candid, and impartial State of the Case between Sir 
Isaac Newton and Mr. .Hutchinson. In which is shewn, hw-ftir a 
System of Physics is capable of Mathematical Demonstration; * hew far 
v Sir Isaac's, as such a system, has that Demonstration; and, conse¬ 
quently, what regard Mr. Hutchinson's claim may deserve Ho have 
paid to it.” . ... 

Jn the following year he produced an ironical publication, &*£ pecL 
x liarity of which soon discovers its nameless author. It Was entitled, 
*** SpicilegiunrShuckfordianum; or, a Nosegay for the Critic!* Being 
some Choice Flowers of Modern Theology and Criticism gatherod om 
of Dr. Shuckford’s supplemental Discourse on the Creation and Fall of 
'Man. Not forgetting Bishop Garnet's Vatikra.” 

He had now entered into holy orders, and became afrequentand 
t earnest preacher. His labours, however, were depreciated br the invi¬ 
dious application of a name: for the Hutchinsonian was said to possess 
moxe^eal than knowledge, more presumption than humility* Hence a 
‘/pamphlet was publishedin 1756 by a member of the University, enti- 
, tied “ A Word to the Hutchinsonians; or. Remarks on" three extra¬ 
ordinary Sermons, lately preached before the University of Oxford* by 
i ihe Rev. Dr, Patten, the Rev. Mr. Wetherell, and the Rev. Mr. 
/Home.” This did not remain long unanswered. Mr. Home replied 
/in. “ An Apology for certain Gentlemen in the University; of Oxford, 
/'aspersed in a late anonymous Pamphlet, with a Postscript-concerning 
^ jauother Pamphlet lately published by the Rev. Mr. Heathcotc. , * The 
"earnestness of this defence, which displayed his own sincerity, did not, 
t however, convince the antagonist; and there appeared soon afterward 
/“ True Censure no Aspersion; or, A Vindication of a kte seasonable 
.‘.Admonition, called, A Word to the Hutchinsonians. In a Loiter to 
1 the Rev. Mr. Home." ... 

* * Prom scenes of controversy we return to those of academical e»- 

/ ploy merit/when we find Mr. Horne, in 1758, junior Proctor Of the 
Uiuversity.; an office which he adorned'by the amiable connexion of 
f/ni'ildness with authority. 

/ At the expiration of the Proctorship he took the degree of B^ D. 

\ jh »y6o he published t€ A View of Mr. KennicOtt^ Method-ofMr- 
rqcdng the Hebrew Text, with three Queries' formed* thereupon, 

^ humWy submitted to the Consideration of the Learned and Christian 
^/^orlo.| ,> in which he endeavours to prove that Divine Unequal ’ttP the 
^business in which he was engaged. * .. * • . - 

4 > In 1764 he took the Degree of D.D. - 

/,/,As,yet we find him advanced to no conspicuous station*. fife'tiever, 
3 indeed, obtained 'a parochial benefit- 'But on thedfeatfrof Jjefcrifer, 
“ President of Magdaleh College, hr was rieCted^By the* Society 10 Ptc- 
ceed him in that important stltiouron the 27th of January 1768* 
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In the year following he testified his regard towards the youngdr 
members of his college, by publishing, with a view to their improve¬ 
ment, ** Considerations on the Life and Death of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist** They were the siibstance of several sermons which he had'deliver¬ 
ed before the University, in Magdalen Chapel bn the Baptist^ day. 

In 1771 he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, In 
which quality he officiated till his appointment to the'Deanery of Cart- 

texbury* . ^ 4 

. L&J77* he exerted his abilities in defence of our civil and religions 
establishment $ firmly opposing the designs of those who would' ha^e 
abolished subscriptions, and altered our liturgy. An application Was 
at that time intended to have been made to Parliament, when he jptrfb- 
lbhed,in a letter to Lord North,** Considerations on the projettea Rfc- 
ibrmaiion of the Church of England.’* Very just were his remarks, 
that/* if our.governors should be inclined to preserve the peace abong 
the.various sects which would be assembled in the church according to 
* the new scheme, and to frame a new liturgy and constitution which 
might siiit, them all, the Divinity of bur Saviour must be rejected tio 
please, the Aryans, and his Satisfaction to gratify theSocinians; the 
Pfelbyterians would object to Episcopacy, the Independents to Prefby- 
- aery,. a?d the Quakers to alt thru* together with the Sacraments of 
Baptism andtheLord’s Supper/’ 

In 1776 he published his ** Commentary on the Psalmsa wofkln 
^wWch the earnestness of the Christian teacher and the modesty of the 


Critic arealike conspicuous. To all his explanations unanimous assent 
Jhath not, rndeed, been given. But where is the fastidious reader who 
- chn peruse this useful Commentary without owning to have 'derivfed 
improvement to his knowledge, and animation to his piety ? In ‘the 
msm -year he was appointed Vice Chancellor of the University, in 
which station he continued till October 17S0; and, perhaps, non© 
^sree. presided in that distinguished station with greater attention or 
pppuiariv* # . ' : 

: f.E^gagW/as.ho was in. the weighty duties of that office, his vigjjance 
,int his professional character was by no means relaxed. Dr. Adam 
Smith had published an eulogium on the life of Mr. Hume : Dr/Hortie 
-conceived a reprehension t more necessary. - Accordingly he published, 
in *777*/* A Letter to Dr, Smith on the Life, Death, and Philosophy 
• arf-jbjs, friend JJ&yJd hjnme, Ew. by one of the people called Chris¬ 
tians in which he lashes, with. Keen and deserved irony, both the phi- 
hosflpher mi hi* pa&Sgyris*. t T0 give mofe abundant proof that he Had 
M*ibgg#l / 4 the clergyman in the magistrate/* he not only thus re, 
pelted, the Contagion of infidelity, but published, in 1779, ** Twd Vo* 

•lw®«*J)£Sermon»/^ Many of them had been preached before the Uhi- 

dvwity* and had heard with that attention which composition of 
ingenious enquiry, and of affecting exhortation, never fail to com# 
mane}. ‘ ( 

^ v at present, consisted only of his Headship.’ But, on 

:4h«'#rft<|0>ipa CornwllUto the See of Litchfield and Coventry, 

W Deanery, .of Canterbury, 

1 io ■ •. ■*; v . . . ' ,’" r 
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¥Uslfesklte*Si|H:ertber' *z. It has been said, tkt Dwuferfj^ 

*drich h£d weefl^acant not long before, was intended to bait been cotu 
/erred on him. Lord North, it is certain, was his friend. He ccmld 
tm\ indeed, but experience the particular regard of a statesman^ Who 
** his dying dav was a most sincere friend and most power&l snpL 
•port of the Church of England, in times when such support was jnowt 
aeanted;^ * # .. i: 

*• Hbtkrfe-was now divided between Oxford and Canterbury ; 'and at 
atthe former place he was beloved as the amiable Governor, at die latte* 
he became no less esteemed a6 the friendly and hospitable Dean. 'Dor- 
his residence-at Canterbury, he was always ready (as he had^tver 
been both in the metropolis and in the university) to exert his services 
the' pulpit on public occasions. The opening of a new orgaii in 
•the cathedral, the institution of Sunday Schools, the annual meetttig Of 
"gentlemen educated in the King's School, and the visitation, of -die 
archbishop, afforded him opportunities of displaying in that city Wiih 
twhertaste and feeling he could describe the power of sacred music, *pkh 
rwhit zeal he Could plead the cause of indigent children, with what:juat- 
*wss he could* point out the means of obtaining true wisdom, with tvhdt 
ibotdnesa he could Contend for the “ faith delivered unto the saiiits/ % * 
White on these and other occasions he gratified the public ste ft, 
pmeher, his talents were also employed as a writer in exposing the vhln 
-pretensions of si Science, falsely so called.’* In 1784 he published 
.^ Letters on Infidelity;’* in which, armed with tjie weapons n of 
•^uwindargument and exquisite humour, he defeats the dark and wreteS- 
^d system of Hume; 4 system which ^ould subvert every idea df 
truth a«4 happiness, 4nd teach us . : 

7*--■■■■ ■ “ with impious haste ,, 

M To pluck from God’s right hand his instruments of death.” 

'• * The theojogicalopinions of another philosopher occasioned in 1787 
tip publication of " A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Priestley, by an LTndet- 
graduate” of Oxford; the author of which (who exposed with sp miuih 
. humour the mutability of the Doctor’s creed) was soon known \o he the 
Dean of Canterbury. He .respected, indeed, the eminent diligence 
and the eminent attainments of Dr. Priestley in literary purfuits ; bat 
he conceived his abilities, “ as touching matters theological,” to be 
misemployed. Dr. Horne was averse from w a religion without a Re¬ 
deemer, without a Sanctifier, without Grace, without a Sacrifice, with- 
t pqt a Priest, without an Intercessor,” He believed the Chmt^an^avi- 
*i>ur to be the infinite and eternal Jehovah. He/affirmed the doctrine 
.prthe Trinity to be a matter not of vain or unprofitable speculation. 
* ( :Our religion,” says he, is founded upon it; for what is ChKstiariity 
jbnt a manifestation of the three Divine Persons, as engaged . 

;;great work of man’s redemption, begun, continued, and £9 .be end- 
by them, in their sever a) relations of Father, Son, andlHwy 
\ Ghost, Creator, Redeemer,and Sanctifier, threePerson?, cine Oodi.J- 
.J$ere be no Son oTGod, where is our redemption Jf 
l * 0VLr . sancuficatifuti .Without both* 

"* salvation ? And if these two persons be any thing less than ‘divide^ 


v wkyiwebaptised equally to,the n*me of ^ Fa^rt4fei^jf,||« 
Sam Wi of .the. Holy Ghost ? Let no roan therefore dt<Kk*t$*M 
STJda it the true^od, and eternal Life/’ * T r \! *». - 

/ The earlier-promotion of Dr. Horne to the mitre,* wotfldaef tar* 
bptro shore grateful to the world than it was due to his menu : Hour* 
nvjcXy on the’translation of Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Norwich, ha l?gtrty 
the see of St. Asaph, he was nominated to the former Bishopric,* and 
,w#sjeoeseftrated at Lambeth chapel on the 7th of June r his oouseCra^ 
itioot sej # mop being preached by his old and particular friend Dudfotfse- 
lejT/Prebendary of Canterbury. He soon afterward resigned theH$aA- 
ship of Magdalen College, in which he was succeeded by the learned 
J>r. Routh. ' c «-! v- r \ 

His health, on this advancement, was but in a precarious state t ’ftid 
his friends had the sorrow to perceive it decay rather than hnprovfe* 
He repaired, however, to his palace at Norwich, where his stay 
•short, yet sufficient to convince his clergy, and all who had obtained hit 
acquaintance, of how much pleasure and advantage they were deprived 
in ,his loss. He was recommended to try the benefit of Bath$ whithtff 
he went. But a paralytic stroke, some weeks before his death, free- 
trated all hopes or his recovery. On the 17th of January i 792 , 4 fcilfi 

a an end to his severe infirmities, and to his exemplary patience. 

faculties of his mind continued to the very last; he was not onty 
composed, but even cheerful. His speech, indeed, was in some degree 
affected, as he had not been able, for a few days previous to his death, 
ffy express himself clearly. Not long before he expiredrbe received 
the Sacrament, after which he exclaimed, with all the; firmness of,* 
Christian, “ Now I am blessed indeed l” In his last- jpoptenU-be 
Seemed to suffer little pain, as he expired without a groan. 

Thus ended the life of Bishop Horne; a prelate whom few have 
surpassed in learning, hone in piety. ^ 

From his first labours in the Christian ministry he wafc a popular 
preacher; The fervency of his devotion was no less distinguishedjifikii 
the propriety’of his elocution: he felt what he spoke. And white be 
’jinew howto 

' ■ * - <* clothe 1 ,,J 

’ f ** Mis thoughts in beauteous metaphor, he knew - - TJi 

f* Todikelplinc hisiancy*—to command : ^ .'i 

. ; “The heart* and by familiar accents move , 

ir-». . • iL Tte Christian soui, ”. , s 

/ Hfs works display a copiousness of sublime sentiment and anitnatJSd 
J dittion, "of happy pleasantry and well-directed satire. His stile is 
‘ticulhriy nervous. Where he is argumentative, he convinces wrth pfeV- 
'Spicuity; 1 where he is pathetic, he never pleads in vain. Tosomeofhi* 
figurative allusions objections have, indeed, been made; objections, hiorir~ 
tvex, which weigh but as * the small dust qf the balance 1 * against theMul- 
Jtipjiclty of his - attainment^; That he was one of the ablest defenders of 
r ChHitSfciity, bjf' the efficacy both of fris example amf of Ms’wf i^ingi, no 
tm^w® deity. Be'had powers equal to the severest 1 doritests of 
Syben v those powers were' efceftW; they 1 W^rif 
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graced by -acrimony, nor weakened by abuse. He practised what he re- 
commended. Wit/* says he, c< if it be used at all, fhoald be 
tempered with good-haraour, so as not to exasperate the person who is 
the object of it ; and then we are sure there is no mischief done* The 
disputant ought to be at once firm andcalm; his head cool, and his heart 
Warm.** 'Soften antagonist! whoever thou art, learn from bishop Home 
to increase-the weight of thy arguments by the courteousnest ofaddress, 
and by the sweetness of-good-nature. 

His conduct through-life was marked with that liberality .which, con- 
iersdignityupon every station, and without which the highest cannot 
Command it.' The goodness and simplicity of Jiis heart were unaffected: 
his endeavour was to promote universal benevolence, and to practise 
imiversal-generosity. To his countenance and kindness the author of 
this htnttwe memoir hath* been repeatedly indebted, evenironihi&.cbUd- 
hood; and while his loss hath been by few more sincerely rcgretwdxfey 
tmnewiithis favours be more gratefully remembered. 

Tortnost of those public charities which immortalize the geftsg&ity of 
this nation, he was an early and liberal subscriber. . He. was one ©£tfee 
firstfriends to the excellent jmstitution of Sunday Schools; audwamAy 
promoted by bis purse, his interest, and his abilities, their happy, esta¬ 
blishme nt. His private charities also were largeand. extensive; and in 
thcrexerctse of them he shunned an- ostentatious display.^ 

- He was the-most agreeablens well as the swost instructive, companion. 
He abounded with pleasant anecdote, and valuable information, HSs 
manner also, gave additional dignity to whatever was serious, and addi¬ 
tional humour to whatever was facetious. They who knew,him,betfi will 
often'reflect on those happy hours in which they enjoyed his company, 
jind will acknowledge how u very pleasantly they passed, ,aod jpovfd 
smoothly and swiftly along;, for, when.thus engaged, they.counted no 
time. They are gone, bat have left a relish and a fragrance upon jtbp 
mind, and the remembrance of them is sweet.** 

•* 4 Gf sacred music he was a great admirer. In his .cathedral at Capter.- 
tefrbury, and.in. his chapel at Magdalen, he appeared to.feel all those 
Sublime sensations which are excited by “ the pealing organ” and“the 
‘full-voiced choir.** He did not,indeed, profess to have any knowledge 
bf music; but in those smaller anthems which frequent repetition had 
tendered familiar to his ear, ho was used to join with remarkable fer¬ 
vency. > 

: r That he v might never forget the solemn precept, €€ Take heed unto 
"t h yself* arid to thy doctrine,** it was his stated custom, from,his, first 
admission into the priesthood, to read over the .seryice.JEbr^n^ Qxdi- 
-natiori cfPriests on the fir8tday of every month* * The imitation of this 
example-may be practised with ease, and will be attended yyifh^fy&n- 

" Numerous and important as his writings Already ,appear„to ^tve jEgqn, 
he was the author of severalothnr pieces; ampqg ydqch are, *\ (^UjQ.iis 
'to the*Readers of Mi*. Law,** which, wore handed ahput ia map u^syipt, 
mtd were first printed by Mr.Madan (unknown.to -the author) ih some 
^ba^Whichhe^iiMishbdt fltegrf«et 
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Trhtslafiotf of Callimachus, 1755.” The " Miscella*f, bp NathaiudJ 
FMiebody,” in the St. James’s Chronicle, begun January 1, 1767; he 
cothmunkated, indeed, many essays, at dmeamt times, .to the news- 
papersmd. magazines. Several u Papers signed Z in the -QUa F«- 
elrubi 1787p* of which none ire mere entertaining than those*that sp 
elegantly prescribe the rules of conversation, and so ludicrously expose 
the fHvolousness of modern visits. But the value of this publication 
he hath more particularly enhanced by his vindication of JZu Johraon ; 
by hfe brilliainf perhaps unrivalled) testimony to the excellence of theft 
great man. From such an interesting paper a quotation cannot but be 
at&eptable* “ That persons,” says he> “ of eminent talents and**- 
tainmentsin literature have been often complained of as—dogmatical, 
boisterous, and inattentive to the rules of gtod-breeding, is weu known. 
Out let us not expect every thing from every man.. There was no oq- 
casion that Johnson should teach us to dance, to make bow$ f; or turn 
'€<tthp$ittteiits. He could teach us better things To reject wisdom be¬ 
cause the person of him who communicates it is uncouth,.and, hismaiv- 
niW kdkgant—what is it but to throwaway a pine-apple, and assign 
a reason the roughness of its coat? Who quarrels with a bqtamst 
for not being an astronomer 1 or with a moralist for not being a ma¬ 
thematician? As it is said in concerns of a much higher nature, 
•€Vtery3nan hath his gift, one after this manner, and another after that. 
It 1 is oor business to profit by all, and to learn of each that iq.,which 
each » best qualified to instruct us.” 

To thede works must be added a small piece “ Ou the Repeal of the 
Test Act, 1790; and his “ Charge to the Clergy of his Diocesq, 
tfgW* Which his ^declining health prevented him from delivering per- 
' sbnally, but which he published, (t that so whenever he should be call¬ 
ed hence, he might leave some testimony of his regard for them, apd 
attention to their concerns.” This was the good Bishop’s farewell tp 
hll his labours 5 and they were closed with undiminished vigour of, in¬ 
tellect. Here he maintains, what he had through life so ably maintain¬ 
ed, the Doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, and refutes the error of those 
who, by the abuse of abstract reasoning, would subvert its truth. . Hene 
afeo he pays equal attention to the dearest interests of society, aud to 
mari^s eternal happiness: for this judicious “ Charge” discussus the 
great doctrines essential to Christianity; “ the nature of God; tl>e 
r nature of man; the saving principle of faith; the importance and use 
of the Church; the obedience due to Civil Government* theneccs?#y 
df a pure life and holy conversation.” * 

“A volume of* his “ single sermons” has lately "been’published. . 

< I; He republished Stanhope’s edition of Bishop Andrew*’* Devotions, 
and, is said to have intended publishing an edition of Isaac Waltpids 
‘ r £?fe;Tiad Tie iibt been prevented by Dr. Johnson’* w4Upg'hiw* 4om 
thaf Lord Hailes had the> some intention. - . ,« .1 

1768* dm daughter Philip. 

^ffiit/crn-stfeet;- Esq. by whom Be hhtk left thspt dapghpawf* thq,eld«t 
* bf S^8m?fe tohVried to the Rev,>Mr, Selby Hete, it*stpr,o£ 
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B^dtosUu^i »2 C h apla i n to his Royal fijf„ 

^alea-.- ,• . , w rt 

His person was abort tic middle size. In iis youth tahaq ctrfaufy., 
bqm hafubome. His countenance was remarkably timr^>iyej % %4 Mf : 
spoke tie.sweetness of his temper. In the canonical habits Vf 
wru veacoWyinteresting. . • * r • rV 

JUs remains were interred in tie family vault of his fatjaer-itf-law* . 
PhU. Burton, Esq. at Eltham* in Kent; where a monument i& .erectfjd pn 
thf charqh~yard to bis memory, with the following elegant and jiat jn- * 
scrijmon; the same inscription (with a slight alteration) beW also.on. 
• monument lately erected to his memory in the Cathedr*I.of Norwich; 




• Here lie interred ' 1 A * ' 

The earthly Remains of 1 **’ * 

: The Right Reverend George Horwe, D.D: ■ 

•’ * Many Years President of Magdalen College m Oxfor®, 1 ' 

Dean of Canterbury, * 

»’** And late Bishop of Norwich. * - " • 

In whose Character ■ ' ’ r 

Depth of Learning, Brightness of Imagination, Sanctity of Manner*/ 
and Sweetness of Temper 

Were united beyond the usual Lot of Mortality. |J ' ’ 

With his Discourses from the Pulpit, his Hearers, ^ ■ ’ 

Whether of the University, the City, or the Country Parish, * 

Were edified and delighted. ■ * * 

His Commentary on the Psalms will continue to be ‘ 

A Companion to the Closet 

TIB the Devotion of Earth shall end in the Hallelujahs of Heaven. 

Haying patiently suffered under such Infirmities ' 
r As seemed not due to his years, 

: _ .His Soul took its flight from this Vale of Misery ; - 

To the unspeakable Loss of the Church of England, - 
And his sorrowing Friends and Admirers, 

Jan. 17th, 1792, in the 6zd Year of his Age. 


MEMOIRS 

or Trig LATE 

DR. PAUL HIFFERNAN. 


, ■ . .* . ... 1 ■. 

T HIS Author pay well be reckoned amongst, tie 

•of modem literature—not that he excelled his. cotempsprietim. . 
therm genius or learoiag^-he-derives tins chaster from kit*M»*-: 
tritiries, and to this he was fairly enticed froiUL jhf jpemdiiiiqtafiaa?* 

fr mi liar habits. Ins studies, and his writings. .. ; * 

Dr.* Paul Hifiernanwas born in jhc county of Dublin, in tbjmf 
1719, and received his early education at a grammar school in that 
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tottstt.. from this, at a .proper age, he was removed to a senjinarf . 
ith>mSisP u&erethe Classics were taught fti good repute, and *fliere : 
4 k, was educated for the profession of a Popish Priest, his parent* be*-' 
ii^W^^Rbton^athbiic ^rsuasion. * -' v ’ ‘ 

“ro^tte^Bfctter finishing his education in this line, he was a f t er w ard s • 
d Coltege hi the South of France, where he became acquainted 
with several students, some of whom were afterwards much renowned' 
in tth* RetiuMic of Letters, and particularly the celebrated Roqsseah 
ahd IflWrifofttel. The first of these, he used to obsteve, gate at that 
tinfft ho ^tctfiise Of his future greatness, being very modest and simplb 
iri'Sis fifenpers, and more fond of retirement and contemplation thafi 
ehh^'Vttfdy or conversation. * ’** * s ■ 

Of Marmontel he used to speak in preat praise. He was stadimrs* 
inquisitive, and lively, was the very soul of his class for conviviality, 
good-humour, and wjt, and scarce a day passed without h»'producing 
a sonnet, an epigram, or a bon ipot, which gained him great applause, 
and prophesied his future reputation. 

He remained at this College and at Paris for near seventeen yeart, 
which, though it gave him an opportunity of speaking and witting 
the jfoeocli language with fluency and purity, accounts in some respect 
for us having so bad a style as an English writer, he having left his 
own country at. so early an age, that he insensibly imbibed the French 
idioms in preference to those of his own. 

Most of the English and Irish students at this College being edu* 
cated for the profession of physic, our Author followed the sum* 
track, and, though contrary to the design of his parents^ who intend* 
ed him for a Romish Priest, he took out his Bachelor’s Degrees of Fhy*- 
nc, auod soon after returned to Dublin, in order to practise his pro¬ 
fession. ' v 

Why he did not fulfil his resolution on his arrival in Dublin, can b* 
readily accounted for by any person who knew his natural turn, which 
Was that of an'unconquerable love of indolence and dissipation. The 
regularities of any profession were circles too coined for him, and 
the day that was passing over him was generally to decide what he 
should do. With this tamper, instead ofcultivatyig his profession, hd 
sought the receptacles and convivialities of his. countrymen; and an 
he was a good scholar, abounded in anecdote, and might, at that 
time, have imported some of the agreeable manners of the French, he 
found a ready chair at several respectable tables in Dublin. 

About this time a Dr. Lucas, a man who afterwards was much ede* 
hrated for his opposition to the Government bf Ireland, started up*' 
and by those bold measures that propose quick and sudden reforms* 
tkmof abuses, gained so much o t the popular attachment, that the cx~ 
tbmmW lM&n returned him as one of thCir MembersHtn Parliament* * 
Andfi&r 'party Opposed these measures, and HrfFernan being cbnsi- 
dertffiWaf^foffifg man of good education and Rvely parts, he under- ' 
todfca* LuCOs itf af periodical * pap^r waidh called " 

The Tickler. 0 ' * * ■ * ^ * 

* **' . ~ *• -I,! • - 

- - ~ * * ’ ' " ' r 
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It Is seldom that the merit of this species of writing outlivds id 
brighxai purpose. We have seen many of those papers, which, how- 
ikvef the Doctor (as Hiffermm was usually called) might pride him* 
possessed little else than personal abuse, or contradictions df 
oppositional statements. Now and then, indeed, some of the Doo 
tor 5 s* whim appears, but it was of that kind as must induce hie .best 
friends to*transfer the laugh more to the man than to his,writings; . 

* * The Tickler/* however, as a party paper made its way for some 
tone*-‘and procured at least this advantage to the Author (whichhe 
unfortunately prized too highly through life), of living constantly at 

S rivate and public tables. An Author by profession at that rime.of 
ay?i» Iceland was^ no common sight, and gained many admirers. 
Those who had their great opponent in politics periodically abused, 
felt a gratification in the company of their champion; amongst these 
he numbered many of the Aldermen of Dublin, and Hiifernan was a 
m*n very well qualified to sit at an Alderman*s table. . , , M| » 

^ Jf-opr Author had the satisfaction of being well known and ca¬ 
used by his friends, he had at the same time the misfortune of bei^jg 
equally Known and hated by his enemies, and, what was w orse, his 
enemies by far out-numbered his friends; in short,, he became ja, jpark- 
$d ipap, and as he was one that gave an improper licence to his .topguft 
as well as his pen, he met with several insults in coffee-houses and pub T 
4 ^,places^ . The poctor parried this for some time, but as Lucas’s 
^reputation carried all before it, and as he was universally, esteemed ^ 
ju&At of good intentions, Hiffernan suffered additionally by. comparf* 
^so that being chased out of all ( public places, and, as he used 
to tell himself, “ in some danger of his life,’* he, by the advice of 
friends, directed his course to London, there to try his fate as an Au¬ 
thor in this general home of the necessitous/* f .* . 

r , W]iat year he. came to London we cannot exactly ascertain*, but it 
M from some,circumstances, be between the years 1755 a$4 1 
Ip that and the next year he published five numbers of a. pamphlet 
#<hich he called “ The Tuner,” in which, with more humour than, lid 
ever shewed afterwards, he ridiculed the then new plays of “ rhUo- 
clea/* “ Boadicea,” “ Constantine,” “ Virginia,” &c. His first em¬ 
ployment was in tranflations from the French and Latin Authors; but 
a good scholar in both languages, he wanted that‘familiarity 
ii his own, which rendered his style stiff and pedantic. 'He wak not 
always punctual too in his engagements, so that after repeated ’trial! 

• he was found not to answer the reputation he brought wifh hrmfrmtf 
Ireland, and he was through necessity obliged to strike into a new 
Jiine of Authorship. Whilst he was pursuing his studies’'at Paris and 
Montpellier, as well as whilst he was in Ireland, he 'amused himself 
with writing several things on occasional subjects for the en$ert*inix*rn* 
.of his friends, and partly, perhaps, with a view to! keep up that pari* 
jxirt to their tables in which he so much delighted. /These, with 
some others on more geheral subjects, he resolved to publish, and ac¬ 
cordingly, early in the year 17^5/he gave them to the world under 
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the title of “ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, by Paul HiiFemai^ 

M. D.” •• • 

These Miscellanies are dedicated to the late LordTyrawfey* and 
consist ;o£ EfiAys on.Taste, Ethics, Character of Polonius^ .Thrtiry. of 
Acting; Immoderate Drinking, The Virtues of Cock-fighting, a-Shtart. 
Vimfr of the Life and Writings of Confucius, The Last Day* Logito- 
Mastix, with a number of Poems on occasional Subjects In. this m+ 
Ungt of odd.subjects, there are some foreign anecdotes and remarks* 
uidch.distinguish the scholar and man of observation* In his ** Cha-, 
racter of Polonias” he particnlarly rescues that statesman from , the 
imputation of a fool and a driveller, and supports his claim to wisdom 
and'sagacity, both from his advice to his son and daughter, as well: a* 
from the following character which the King gives of him, ft* Laertes $ 

* € ‘The btood Is not more native to tlie heart, ’ 

* Thf hand more instrumental to the moufh, 

- Than to the Throne of Denmark is thy father." - 

The opposite character of Polonius, however, has been adopted by 
all the performers we have ever seen play this part, except one; we iriean 
Muhden’s late performance of it at Covent Garden Theatre, where in¬ 
deed the whole of the representation of Hamlet is got up very cue* 
ditabfy to the taste of the Manager. Munden shews Polonius free, 
from all those blemishes of buffoonery with which our best actors* 
who- have gone before him, have loaded him; he is in his hands* 
though somewhat of a formalist, and attached to the modes of a Court; 
X. wise, a prudent, and upright statesman; and this the andience'ffelt 
on the hrst night to be so much the real draught of the charaCtek 1 , that, 
notwithstanding all their former prejudices, they gave it their unW£i*< 
**! applause. ‘ • j 

His- 4 * Theory on the Art of Acting” is only to be remembered for 
its eccentricity. In describing the mechanical manner of the player* 
generally dying in the last act, he draws a caricature scene or * than 
Bring rern through the body with a spit by his landlady, on his inca¬ 
pacity 1 Of paying his reckoning; and that our readers may have an opU 
nioit. of the vulgar extravagancy which our Author has run into bn 
tJ&s rccasiOb* we shall present them with the concluding lines) v 
7 ■; :: '• ‘Uj>h!’’—- ;* * 

, /* ^erp a-cyicral contraction of the body, which has nothing v£p* 
ten* iaftlong, is to be succeeded by a gradual evolution ojf the 
ipcm^rs^and the two following lines ^re to be uttered in the 

melancholy tone: . \ V 

fr a *: 03 ;k ** S’arfwdiye cauliflowers on the proud tops . i 

i « * >f »kH[ ;Qf briiumiii tankard^, 1 never more shall %&—(apau[e) 

\, ^nj.| I^rd—Hard fate!” * 

k 4».ib®n spoken in a .canine and snappish mode, like “ Darkness 
Darl}nfitttt; , l in:Richard the Third# <- 

? v * t j' u sore It was not so much ' ''' ' ’ 2 

... b.u: -r, rfg (<M)Ulkl S fcoitco,"——* 

1 * ? 1# 1 X * - • ■’ .' - 
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^Heunifulrejection! 

” • • ' - • *; 

‘J. , ; " u t ■ ' 1 »» But ttie heayeps fare just !*“ l * 

4 left he u to look wishfully and repentantly towards heaven, then 4 
amnaer,*—I—I—I.” 

; As half of the last I—-(O has reigned long enough for the other 
: vowels to take their turn) is pronounced, he is to have the rattle* in 
-his throat, which are to be accompanied by the wish abrupt, the half 
screw, two kicks, and the Hop supine, equivalent to the sailors.phrase 
( ( gt Good-night, Nicholas !**) when they are going to the .bottom:' 

, What profit the publication of these Miscellanies might bring him 
uncertain; if he depended entirely on the. public S2de,-we should 
; suppose very little but Hiffeman had the art of getting off his 

-books amongst his friends and acquaintances by personal applicatiop, 
-and other modes of address not very creditable either to learning qr 
delicacy. 

> The line of Authorship he took up after the publication of tluwo 
Miscellanies was, any mode which presented itself to gain a .temporary 
existence.; sometimes by writing a pamphlet, and privately sjubsciib- 
iftg it amongst his friends and acquaintances, and sometimes by becom¬ 
ing the patron or defender of some Novice for the Stage; or .some 

* Artist who wanted to make his way into public notice by pulling,* or 
ether indirect means. It is said he had several players and painfors 

. up Aw contribution for this purpose; and as he was a man of some 
.pAansibUity, and had a known intimacy with Garrick, Foote, and 
many of the literati, it is no wonder that he sometimes gained pro-, 
selytes. 

His grand place of rendezvous was the Cyder-Cellar, Maiden-lane; 

~ a plate he usually resorted to ori those evenings, when, to use M$~owa 

* expression, “ he was not haufed for the night.” Here it was htepfeV- 
ed the part of patron or preceptor with some dexterity. Ifcany 
'painter found his favourite work excluded a place in the fexhibition, 

' or wanted his piece puffed through the papers, Hiffeman was** the 
: ford of infamy or praise.** If any player took dudgeon at h?s Nfa- 

* fiager or rival brother, our Author’s pen was ready to defend him ; 
and if any person, as a candidate for the Stage, wanted instrtictionor 

* recommendation, who. so ft as Hiffeman, the grave scholar amt tra¬ 

velled man, the waiter qf plays himself, the iiitimate fftend/ ’anS oc¬ 
casional spurge, of both managers and actors, to'instruct thefhTin 
Vth'e' elements of their intended profes ion? ’ - - 1 c 

' . His mode o-f proceeding in this last instance we were informed r of 
£ by a late em^ient. performer of Covent Garden Theatre, wh6 partly 

* from curiosity,’and, perhaps, partly from being deceived by some 
fiend .respecting Hiffeman’s abilities and patronage, went tfircftfel^ 

' thfe process himself, and who told it with that whim atid HtrtftSur 
; Much he was so much master of, otl or off fhe Stage. 1 ' Fr6i& l£ !6m 
; We ate enabled to give somewhat of a general descfiptiotir **"**'., 
When a candidate for the Stage was first ateobntjedb^ tht^l^ta 
"jOi'- Hiffcrnan, the Doctor never jo$e : from his seat, but dwrfA^The 
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pipe which he smoakeJ from his mouth, gave a tlighS 
the head, and desired him to sit down. He then listened very atten« 
tivejy to the Novice’s account of himself, his studies, and line of pre* 
4 :£risibn£ 'but then gave ho opinion ; he reserved hbdselfftfr S 
meeting the next night at the Black Lion Russell-street, br sdaifc otfo£r 
* fevouHfie ale-house; and if the candidate, wishing to do* a ©ml tiling 
bjfhis preceptor, offered to pay the reckoning, the Doctor was* fidt 
' ihtfce least Offended, but, on the contrary, considered it afc the' pG*- 
qfuiske of his own superiority. •- 

Whoii they met on the next night, the preliminaries of busings 
-fterfc Opened, which first began by the Doctor explaining his terms* 
which tvere a guinea entrance, another guinea for instruction, and two 
guineas mdre to be paid on his getting an engagement at either of the 
L6hdon Theatres. , All this being settled, and the Doctor having 
pocketed 4 iis first guinea, he began by attentively eyeing the hoigh* 
and figure of the performer : and in . order to ascertain this with ma- 
: them&tical' precision, he pulled out a six-inch rule, which He catrie 4 
'about Kim on these occasions, and measured him against the wainscot. 
If£he candidate happened to be very tall, “ to be sure that was wot; 
' «o well 5 but then Barry was as tall, and nobody objected to his *his 
ffHcal abilities.” If he was short, 11 that was against his being nprch 
Of a hero; but then, there was Garrick, whom all the world admired*” 
He’, therefore, generally consoled his pupil, let him be of what size 
or figure he might be, with the fuperiority which merit has over all ex¬ 
ternal qualifications; concluding with Churchill upon the same subject, 

. * c< Eeforc such merit all diftm&ions fly, 

Prichard’s genteel, and Garrick’s fix feet high.** 


In this wretched manner did our. Author while a way the greater part 
pf a. life which,*with becoming industry, and his stores of information# 
v might have been made useful to the world, and respectable to hint* 
sell., lie never, however, wholly gave up the trade of book-makings 
pvery, now and then producing somq original matter or translation frdirt 
. $be Trench, In this latter walk we find him employed in the year 
1764, and the circumstances attending this case go in a great de- 
. sjree to deveiope eccentric character of the man, we shall detail 
tnewa at full length, # 

Political parties, it is well remembered, ran high much about this 
an$l mush ink was shed upon both sides of the question. In this 
struggle it was suggested by one of the Heads of Opposition, that tji® 
tfWlatjpn .of a french book called “ The Origin of Despotism,” 
! 1X101 paly spil well, but be of use to the party. A bookseller# 

sjm^e.de^.was spoke to for the purpose of procuring atranflatdr, and 
Hiffejmofs knowledge of French was unquestionable, he was 
. upon tq be tire Ilian. The book was accordingly put into his 

- hands, and in the usual time was finished and prepared for publication* 
V And here it may jut be improper to remark on the. very material 
_ dbPsrpnpe, there/appears to be in the flavour and strength of political 
f^en^d. 4 thjs present timp*' “ The Origin of Despotism’ 1 
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was written, as the Author declares in his last section, as a kind of 
introduction to 94 Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws,” and the design of 
the book is as follows: .: 

The Author first condemns the different opinions hitherto entertain-' 
id on the origin of despotism, and thinks he has discovered its truer 
source. 44 The Origin of Despotism,” says he, 44 appears to toe;to- 
have established itself upon earth, neither through consent nor-byv 
force, but was the dire effect, and almost natural consequence of 
that kind of Government which men had forged for themselves in very 
remote ages, when they took for a model the government of the uni¬ 
verse, as it is reigned over by the Supreme Being.—Magnificentbut fatal, 
project! which has plunged all the nations into idolatry and thraldom, 
tecause a multitude of suppositions that were then expedient to be 
made, have been since adopted as certain principles, and that inan- 
feind then losing sight of what ought to have been the true principles 
of their conduct here below, went in quest of supernatural. Ones, 
which, not being fitted for this earth, not only deceived but rendered 
them unhappy.” He then attempts to shew the progress'of these 
flpfcs from Theocracy to Despotism, and concludes with some gene¬ 
ral* observations on a Monarchical Government, t / , “ 

: Ifi short, the whole of this book appears to us to be a mere irtetai', 
physical enquiry, too refined to be taken up on any active principle,, 
U/id too general to calumniate or disturb any particular Government ; 
and yet this book in the year 1764 was, upon a consultation of -Some 
avowed eminent politicians of that day, thought too dangerous to 
publish; and notwithstanding the title-page was cautiously worked off 
as if it had been printed at Amsterdam, it was agreed that the*'publi¬ 
cation should be laid aside. . r r j 

‘ Comparing this with many of the political writings of the preserve 
day, we shau make no comment. The real friends of the liberty,pf, 
thp press know and feel the difference. 

.But to return, the delay of publication was for some time uhknouqjj 
tb Hiifernan, when accidentally passing the bookseller’s shop, he ten-% 
quitted the cause. The bookseller informed him, and in the. course 
of conversation on that subject proposed to sell him the copies at sh/ 
jponths credit, at the trade price. Hiffernan at once dctfedwitlv the 
proposal, as it offered a cheap and ready manner of laying his friends., 
and acquaintances under fresh contributions. . The account was 
stantiy made out, a. note of hand drawn, and every thing .rfadj^^ 
accomplish the bargain but the Doctor’s signature. . . ' . 

* It will be here necessary to state, that it was airiongst : tka,5i/^lu* r 
Titles of this very eccentric man, never to aeauaml his. most.,tqtjU 
mate'friendwith the place of his lodging. Whatever couldLfe-tho 
motive, whether pride or whim, let him be drunk dr sober*, thq/se- t 
cret; We believe, never once escaped him.. -In Uguingf 
diettefbre', to this note, the bookseller, very naturally>.de^wted'jhim c 
to put down his place of abode.’ 4 4 J to be heard of at the 

Coffee-house,”, replied the. ^Doctor.—r <l .But, Sir*”/says 
tj&t* -.coffee-house..ih tbb"{aQSf a.place S&flffiti 
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ferabic^and therefore it will be necessary to state where yoli con¬ 
stantly reside.” HifFernan paused for some time> and again repeated* 
“ thr Bedford .Coffee-house.” Being again told that this would not -do* 
heipersisted 4 n giving no other address. The bookseller not approve 
iugof this, the bargain fell to the ground, and the Doctor walked 
away in great dudgeon, reprobating “ the inquisitive impertinence of 
tradesmen,” 

[TV be concluded in our next,] 
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A LTHOUGH the following Letter of Voltaire was written abovfc 
thirty years ago, it may not be amiss to revive it at this time* 
as a proof that there exists such a thing as National Character, ana 
which will be conspicuous to the minute observer, whether the reins 
of Government be in the hands of a tyrannical Lewis XV* or a Barret* 
the Firft; 

. . Copt op a Letter of Voltaire to D’Alembert. 

Caftlt de Ferney in Burgundy y Junezy, \j6z* 
J*Y VERY DEAR AND VERY GREAT PHILOSOPHER, 

SO you have finished the reading of that impertinent little libel of 
that impertinent little rogue of a priest, who has so often been at my 
country-house, and been there made so much of. The Journal of the 
Encyclopaedia, the best of his works, is what preserves that crack¬ 
ling, wittering morsel from infamy. Thus you see* my’ dear 
firiend> that the Prefbyierians are not a bit better than the Jesuits j 
ariditlm these do not deserve to beg their bread more than the Jan- 
aeMsts. 

. You have done to the little dirty city of Geneva an’honour it did; 
not deserve. They performed Cassandra on my stage at Ferpey agree¬ 
able to your taste. The grave and austere‘ministers did not dare to 
appear there, but they sent their daughters. 1 saw both men and wo. 
mep melt into tears; and indeed never was a piece so well performed j 
afterwhtdi h Yupper for 200 spectator*, * and a grand ball. This is the, 
warihut fkavemy revenge, as often as I can, of these good people, , 
At Thottlouse they lately hanged one of their preachers: this rerK 
dered them a little more gentle. But one of their brethren is just now 
broke upon the wheel, being falsely accused of having hanged hi$ son 
opt of spite to our holy religion} to which, as-supposed/ the good fa?. 

^pedM 'his son had a secret inclination. \ 

. 'FfioulOttte, 'more foolish yet more fanatic than Geneva, deemed the’ 
hanged ybttth a* martyr.' They never thought of examining if he 
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foxt£ himself, according to the pious custom of the $age duldrtp, pf t 
Albion; they Juried him however pompously : the parliament wu^ prct 
•eft tat the ceremony, barefooted* The new saint was invoked: .after 
which the Court for Criminal Affairs, by a plurality of voices, eight 
against six, sentenced the father to be broke on the wheel, This 
Judgment was so much the more Catholic, as there was no proof 
against him*. He was a good citizen, and a prolific fathers having 
had five children, including him that was hanged. He bemoaned,, ill 
his dying hours, his.executed son; and under.each stroke am the 
wheel, protested his own innocence : he cited the parliament tp the 
tribunal of God! s < 

All the heretic Cantons, all tender Christian hearts, cry qut 
aloud against this execution 1 all pronounce us a nation as barbarous 
as we are frivolous: that knows how to torture and cut capers-**bpt 
have forgot how to fight: that can go from a massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew to acomic opera ; and are become the horror and contempt of 
*11 Europe. What an age do we live in ! It is the dregs of allagfju 
What ministers! what generals] what nobility! what nation l We 
are immersed in debauchery and in infamy : court and city are al}.onCi 
citizens, courtiers, priests, women—all are prostitutes. It is a gulps* 
pf meanness and prostitution ! I am sorry for it ; for we were formed 
to be agreeable stage-dancers, fitted to divert; but we are now be* 
come the poltroon prostitutes, the scum of the world. 

I promise you, my friend, not to go to Geneva, because only entail 
fools ^nd petty tyrants dwell tfiere;-r-nor to Thoulouse, because they 
have none but knaves, fools, and fanatics:—nor to Paris, because, 
very soon, none but whores, rogues, and beggars, will live there. 

For God's sake, and for the sake of that little god Humanity, 
Which still just vegfetates, but ^tfith little regard, on earth, be pleated 
ta make as execrable as you caA*-fhat barbarous and shocking fa£a<? 
fitem that has condemned a fa tiler for hanging his son, or that hxi 
broke on the wheel an innocent father, by eight rascally cOonsHfort 
and tutors to a king of cards. 

If I was a minister of state like Richlieu, I would send these eight 
assassins of the Fleur de Lis, attended by all the rabble of Thoulousei 
Jwkh the parliament in their front , and fear, to-the gjaljeys; and there, 
bare-footed, with torch in hand, they should annuhOy prostrate them* 
oelves before the shrine of this innocently executed lather, to Us It 

K ien of God, and solemnly implore him, soon or litre, to anfrihi * 
tiiis cursed and perverse race of Roman Catholics. * - 

.Tell me, prithee, what corps in France you despise the most.—* 
Npta, I just hear from Marseilles, that a criminal-, condemned tbefe 
for murder, with tears in his eyes, repentance in his looks, aftd 'Con¬ 
trition at heart, has confessed himself to be the murderer of the sofi 
of tiie Protestant of Thoulouse, whom the parliament sentenced u) 
the wheel for that crime. - 

A book lately appears here the most singular, and another thediost * 
astonishing. The first is an heroic poem, intkled ;Jfrdht ' 9 
or Mnmvkin Rabelais, Scarron, or La .Fontaine, had AOlm^reWfy 
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; o* fitter imagination. Moreover# it 1 $ the work of ait 
afaSffcrife"Abb£, 11 namely, Laurence; he published, about eighteen* 
xmifiAir since; a work in titled The Jesuitical* He is a poet formed 


oflier is called Oriental Dejpotism , by M. Boulanger. It is ** 
l&bk’VdFthy o£ a Montesquieu : I know you are acquainted with the> 
eW^r 1 ’ the Police has let loose all her furies to discover them, but ter 
nb^pwrtfbfey and I am glad of it. ^ ') 

-WMn‘a month we have had sixty assassinations, or frightful mur- 1 
tKert, 'fcoiiiidered in their circumstances; war# luxury, and extrava-' 
gance, destroy this place. ' 

knpwrnie Jesuits have no longer their colleges ; that we tfrp 
'eve- of banishing them out of the kindom. We begin, though' 
tr^ttiWingly, to shew our teeth at old Grey Beard of Rome. 

Sendme, as soon as you can, your fourth Canto of the Dispensary.' 
if friVi'Christina appears to you deserving the notice of your glorious 
ptrara&l gentry, get it translated as faithfully as possible. .* 

^AilifefcT bestir yourselves ingrates; praise God for all things ; ad- 
mate* nature; it is the only way I know to live sometimes contentedly. 4 
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A NARRATIVE 

orLOSS OF THE HONOURABLE EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SrflP* 

’< '• : WINTERTON. ‘ 

* . . ' “ , ^ . ■ • • 

, . . . ’ 4 

_v August i, 1793.* 

E AVING completed our water# and other necessaries in Fabev 
- Bay, we sailed at day-light with a fresh breeze at N. W. with.: 
which wb shaped our course to the Sy E. for two days, when the wind.* 
became variable, between the South andl Bast, blowing^ 
fresh till the 9th, when a S. W. wind succeeded, of short cootinuandb*^ 
fof ( {k soon returned to the S. E. It was Captain Duodaa’s intention, 
on ..leaving, the Cape of Good Hope, to take the outer passage* for : 
Iad%i,.but the winds, as has been stated above, inclining %omuchirom v 
thev.^ E- obliged him to deviate from his original purpose; and on ' 
thq^qth he accordingly bpre away for the Mosambique. channel. 
Beigg.h^&pd with light variable winds and calms, for some daya our ; 
progress was inconsiderable, but on the 19th (Sunday), a S. W«, sprung 
’up^ < yh^ J vre had reason to believe was tbe regular monsoons, being 
t ;thf be&t of my recollection (as no Journals were, saved), an«$r1 

S..fe4tqdc, . .1 

i^aptain- Ouqdas, before he stood to {h? Northward, in order that ho . 

shoal gained the Bassas de Indias, $q uncertainly kid> 
down in our charts, wished to make the Island of Madagascar 40toe~ 
w^a^r^i^jigu^in’s Bays with.a-view.to accomplish this ehd, 
wc^e^edjEqst by Compaq-from door of the 19th till midnight, when* -' 
J oftcer; the.captaii* wag thenon.deck, attdakarei* • 
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the course to E. N. E. It may be proper here to observe, that Captain 
Dundas had two time-pieces, oue of which had served him in his former 
vpyage, and by it he had constantly made the land to the greatest 
degree cf exactness ; from these and from several sets of Lunar Obser¬ 
vations, taken four days before, the whole of which was in coincidence 
with the timo^picccs, he at midnight concluded with confidence that 
he was 80 miles from the nearest part of the coast'. 

From 12 P. M. till 2 A. M. we steered E. N. E. when the captain 
came again on deck, and observing the lower steering sail to lift, or¬ 
dered me to keep the ship N. E. by E. the wind at that time was S. S. E* 
a moderate breeze, the ship going six knots, and a clear star-light 
night. 

Every attention possible was paid to the look-out. Captain Dundas 
with a night-glass carefully looking in the direction of the land; but 
so perfectly was he satisfied with the correctness of his time-pfeccs, 
that he never mentioned sounding. A little before three o’clock, he- 
pointed out to me the ship’s place on a chart, which was then upwards 
of 60 miles from the land, and when he left the deck at three, directed 
me to steer N. E. at the same time observing, that on that course we 
could not make more than six miles of casting before day-light, and 
that if we were nearer the land than he supposed, it was impossible to 
avoid seeing it before any accident could happen. 

He bad not been off the deck more than seven or eight minutes when 
the ship struck, going between six and seven knots; the shock was 
scarcely perceptible, except Co the man at the helm ; the water was 
perfectly smooth ; no breakers or surf were heard ; and, notwith¬ 
standing the clearness of the horizon, the land was not discernible. 
Thus circumstanced, it being then new moon, with the concurrence of 
high water, were events particularly unfortunate. The jolly-boat and 
yawl were immediately got out, and not 100 yards a-stern found five 
‘fathom water; the sails were immediately thrown aback, and every 
cndeavoilr was, at this momentous period, used to get the ship off, 
but without success. 

The kedge anchor, with a r.ine-inch hawser, was then carried' out 
into five fathom, by which we strove to heave her off, without effect. 

* The sails were next handed, top-gallant yards and masts struck, the 
long-boat got out, the booms rafted along side, and the upper deck 
entirely cleared. 

Day -light discovered to us our fituation; we found the ship was. on 
a reef of rocks, about six miles from the land; within the outer reef, 
and nearly half-way to the shore, was another, which at high water was 
covered. . ‘ 

That 011 which the ship struck extended as far to the Northward as 
we could see, and to the Southward nearly the length of St.‘ Augus¬ 
tin’s Bay. As the water ebbed the ship thumped violently, and begjan 
to leak; the recruits were set to the pumps, where they contihue^Tas 
long as they could be of service. By eight o’clock the rudder^yas 
’ beat off, the sheathing came up along side, and there were pm‘eight 
feet water under the bows; but as she then lay quiet, we enterttiheJ 
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fyopes of being able to get her off with the next high tide. After 
breakfast I was ordered on the gun-deck, to get the guns overboard, 
which -were taken one at a time by the long-boat, and dropt at some 
distance from the ship, that she might not strike on them, when she 
should again be elevated by the tide ; at the same time a party was 
employed upon deck, in heaving up the rudder and securing it along 
side. I had got about the half of the guns away, when the sea breeze, 
setting in fresh, occasioned such a surf that the boats could not con¬ 
tinue along side : we, however, kept lightening the ship, by heaving 
overboard such heavy articles as would float; and at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when it was high water, made every endeavour to heave 
the ship off, but they were fruitless; and probably it was fortunate 
for us that onr attempts were frustrated, as by this time the leak had 
gapped so much on the pumps that, had we succeeded, we should have 
found it impossible to keep the ship afloat, and consequently she must 
have foundered in deep water. 

Finding the ship irrecoverably lost, the next object, of most inte¬ 
resting attention, became the safety of the lives of the crew and pas¬ 
sengers ; and that an end so important might be as well accomplished 
as surrounding difficulties would permit, every nerve was strained to 
keep the ship together as long as possible; the masts were cut away, 
by which the ship was much eased; what spars remained from the 
effects of a heavy surf were inboard % for the purpose of constructing 
rafts; a quantity of beef, bread, liquors, with other articles of a si¬ 
milar nature, some barrels of gunpowder, and muskets ; in fine, what¬ 
ever was judged most necessary was put into the long-boat ; and that 
no lives might be* lost through the unhappy infatuation of intoxication, 
to which sailors are prone in such awful scenes as were now before us, 
every cask of spirits that could be got at was stove. At sun-set the 
yawl, with the second mate and purser, was sent on shore to seek 4 
convenient place for us to land at; and the other boats, wjth people 
to watch them* were moored astern of the ship, at such a distance as 
was judged sufficiently clear of the surf for the night. Captain Dundas 
observed the latitude at noon, and'found the place where the ship was 
to be about 63 miles north of St, Augustin’s Bay, In thp course of 
the evening he assembled the people together, and addressed them in 
a short speech, acquainting them of the situation of the ship* the 
route they were to take after getting on shore, the great probability 
of meeting a ship at St. Augustin’s Bay, but, above all, insisting on the 
absolute necessity of paying the strictest attention and obedience to 
the commands of their officers; at the same time assuring them of hi* 
assistance and advice; and intimating to them, that it was not less hi* 
duty than his determination to abide by the ship, until he was con¬ 
vinced that a possibility existed of every one getting on shore : this 
manly and exhilarating address failed not in producing an adequate 
effect in the minds of those to whom it was directed; it was returned 
with three cheers, and their united affirmations of their desire to aca 
quiesce at all times with his and his officers’ commands. About mid¬ 
night a general alarm was excited by the cries of people in distress $ 

Mm2 
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and* upon repairing on deck, we had the mortification to see thfree 
boats dashed'to pieces by the violence of the surf, the wimtHmttg 
encreased during the night, which occasioned it to break much father 
eet than was expected; and itf was not without anguish and horror 
that we beheld the poor fellows, who were in the boats, endeavouring 
to teach the ship, while the violence of the surf seemed to preclude aH 
possibility of k: with the utmost exertions of those on board we could 
only save three oat of ten; many, in the instant of grasping a rope, 
were drove far out of sight, and met inevitable death. Thus were we 
deprived of the only probable means of getting on shore, whilst, at the 
same time, the ship beat so heavy on the rocks, that it was doubtful 
with many whether she would hold together till morning. 

At day flight on the 21st we immediately set about making rafts of 
what spars and planks we had, and payed the cables overboard, to get 
at some that were on the orlop deck; we also cut the beams of the 
poop, shoared the deck up, and got it ready for a raft. About 9, A. M. 
the yawl with the utmost difficulty rowed off through in immense surf, 
and soon afterwards came within hail, but was desired to keep at a 
distance, as 6he could not safely come along-side; they said the beach 
was every where alike, a surf covering it as far as they had seen'i the 
boat afterwards went on shore, and we saw no more of her for severs} 
days. In the forenoon three or four rafts left the ship with near* fip 
people, who we saw got safe on shore. The unhappy fete of thcbbuts 
rendered the situations of those that remained on board extremely pre¬ 
carious; and producing* the strong and irresistible feeling of self- 
preservation in every breast, made Captain Dundas waver from hit 
Original declaration to the men; he, therefore, at this critical moment, 
expressed his wish to accompany the ladies on shore, whose forlorn 
Condition he might have had it m his power in some degree to alle¬ 
viate » but from this intention he suffered himself to be divertediarid 
Was persuaded to remain on board till it was too late, as will be seen 
by the sequel of this narrative. The sea-breeze this day was mhch 
stronger than before, consequently the surf became much heavier. * In 
the 'evening it enereased so violently as to part the hawser which held 
the ship ^cenf»to; about sun-set she drove broadside on, npori l? the 
locks, the sea making a breach entirely over her. At seven she 'parted 
at*the chistree, when every body crouded off, on the quarterdeck and 

E ; at this juncture I saw Captain Dundas, for the last time/fch &e 
with the ladies: Mr* Chambers, though repeatedly urged'tottt- 
4 1 to save his life, remained inactive, declaring that he was ^eoftblg 
sell his efforts would be in vain, and, with a perfect resignation to bis 
fete, requested every one to watch over his own safety. Ahvidst u 
scene, perhaps, as pregnant with misery, with distraction, * and With* 
i horror, as any that ever occurred in the eventful history of tntfr&bri; 
the ship soon after breaking up, I, accompanied with the fodVihnhd 
fifth mates, lefWhe wreck on a small 1 raft we hadconstructed 1 ftf thd 
purpose, and were rapidly wafted from our ill-fated ship,’ beyond 7 the 
reach of the piercing cries of misery, which, issuing-from Wo 

hundred people, involved in the most complicated affliction, may b? 
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tut cannot with any justice, be painted by me, whose feelings 
«b^k 4 froHj the remembrance of such distress, and whose pen is.inadjw 
quate* to such > task* After driving all night in the suppbshion that 
we-should, soon get on shore, we were miserably deceived on the apt 
preach of day-light, when we could see no land; however, knowing 
now it lay, we laboured hard, and about three o’clock on the 22d got' 
on shore. 

Proceeding to the Southward, we found the poop had driven on 
shore with sixty people on it, among whom were five of the ladies, and 
several gentlemen, who, particularly Che former, were, from the variety 
of distress they had undergone, objects of commiseration and pity 3 
they could not give any account of the captain; but 1 have since 
learned .from the carpenter, that, after thg poop went away, the star¬ 
board side of the wreck floated broadside up, and Captain Dundas was 
washed through the quarter-gallery and seen no more* The rest of 
the people got on shore, some on small pieces of the wreck, which 
drifted nearer in shore, others in canoes, with which the natives came 
off to plunder the remains of the ship, but it was not till Sunday* the 
?6th, that the last of them landed. Many things dro.ve on the beach# 
but whatever was of any value the natives secured, threatening every 
one who attempted to oppose them with death, and, whenever they 
yt with an opportunity, they plundered and stripped our people. 
This disposition of the natives, with the loss of our boats, rendered it 
utterly impossible to save any part of the treasure or cargo. In a few 
days the whole of the survivors arrived at Tailiar, the residence of the 
King-of Baba, to whom every praise and credit is due for his kind and 
humane, treatment to us, from our first arrival till the melancholy and 
reduced number of the Winter ton’s crew were taken off the island.^** 
Captain Dundas, Mr. Chambers, three young ladies, with seamen and 
soldiers, to the amount of 48, were drowned. For some days we re* 
m ai n ed in a state of the most anxious suspence for the fete ofihe yawl/ 
as it was on her safety alone we could found the most' distant hope of 
relief, as the season was so far advanced as to preclude the probability 
of any vessel touching at the Bay till the next year. Mpt arrival at 
length in the river of Tulliar relieved us from the most painful anxiety t 
We got her up to the town, and kept a guard over her, to prevent tho 
natives setting fire to her, which they certainly would have done (for 
the iron work) had it been at any distance from the King’s residence* 
And n©w, at a consultation of the officers, it was agreed that 1 shoul 4 
£P 4 © Mosambiqqe to procure a vessel, and that every'person should 
exert himself to get the boat in readiness as soon as possible. From 
wapt,pf tools, St c. the carpenters were unable to do any thing morU 
than put a false keel upon her, and with <he burthen boards rose-her 
apppf .inches forward- As to sails we managed tolerably weUi 
fortunately a compass had been put in the boat the evening of 
trnk of-.-August, and a quadrant had been picked up-in the beafchi 
fetff WW could not procure a chart, or a single book of navigation: jutt 
W^lh/geographical grammar, which I obtained from one or" the sol* 
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diers, "was in the end the saving of our lives! By the izth of September, 
having got every thing ready, I sailed from TulliarBay, having with me 
the fourth officer, four seamen, and Mr. De Souza, a passenger, who, from 
Siis knowledge of the Portuguese language, offered to accompany me* 
For two days we made pretty good progress to the Northward, having 
pleasant westerly winds, but then it shifted to N. N. E.. and never 
■ returned again fair. What added considerably to our disappointment 
was, that our small stock of provisions, which consisted of cakes made 
of Indian corn and beef, proved entirely rotten and maggoty ; so that 
our whole subsistence was some raw sweet potatoes, and sugar cane, 
with half a pint of water a man per day; for though we had about 
twenty-five gallons of it when we sailed, yet, owing to a great part of 
it being kept in calibashes, many of them had broke with the motion 
of the ooat. Thus situated, on the 20th of September we made the 
coast of Africa, nearly in the latitude of 18 0 S. the currents having 
set us considerably farther to the Westward than we imagined. For 
three days we endeavoured to get to the Northward, but could gain 
nothing, the wind keeping constantly in the N. E. and, by that time * 
having but a very slender stock of water left, it was judged imprudent 
to persist any .longer in the design of reaching Mosambique in the 
condition we were; accordingly we bore away for a Portuguese set¬ 
tlement named Sofala, situated in 2o£° South latitude, to which our little 
book directed us. 

I cannot help remarking in this place, how unfortunate it was for U3 
all, that the only book of charts saved from the wreck should be defi¬ 
cient in but one chart, and that to be the one most wanted, viz. of the 
Mosambique channel; as, at the time that we relinquished the intention 
of getting to Motambique, we were not more than 20 miles distant 
from a sea-port named Killeman, where vessels are at all times trading 
to the capital. Had we known this it would have been the means of 
procuring immediate relief for our distressed shipmates, and thereby 
have prevented the loss of so many lives, occasioned by their long 
stay on the island. Ignorant as wc were, 1 believe nothing but the 
dread of absolute starving would have induced us to land on any part 
of the coast, # though we afterwards found our fears were imaginary, 
notwithstanding that barbarous idea, which the Portuguese have en¬ 
deavoured to instil into the minds of the natives, that all other Euro¬ 
pean nations are cannibals, and do not scruple to eat black people* 
But, to return, in our run for Sofala *we put into two rivers, in both of 
which we imagined it to lay; in the last, meeting some inhabitants 
who spoke Portuguese, they advised us to apprize the Governor of our 
wish to reach the place. On receiving notice of this he instantly dis¬ 
patched a letter with a most seasonable supply of victuals, and a pilot 
to conduct us into Sofala, where we arrived the 29th of September. 
By the means of Mr, de Souza, we made the Governor fully acquainted 
with the unhappy disaster that had befallen us, Und at the same time 
. requested his advice and assistance, in what manner it would be poroper 
for us to act. Our reception was perfectly humane and kind; he 
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sired ite ndt to think for a few days of any thing but recruiting our¬ 
selves, and, at the same time, furnished us with clothes, whidi, he 
Observed, our situation so much required; though still there was a 
‘shyness in his behaviour, which we could not account for. I am in¬ 
clined to think, and we were all of the same opinion, that he certainly 
doubted our veracity, and took us for part of the crew of some French 
ship come to kidnap the natives (a practice, as I have been informed, 
not uncommon with that nation), though our ragged and squalid ap^ 
pearance by no means justified such an apprehension. 

In a Httle time, however, these suspicions vanished, and then he in¬ 
formed us of the state of the place : That there was annually but one 
vessel came there, that she had Sailed about a month befofe, and would 
not atrive again till June; that as the N. E. monsoon was set in, it wonld 
be impracticable to reach Mosambique at that time, but that, if we chose, 
he would give us guides, and what was necessary to undertake a journey 
to Senna, a settlement of theirs inland, from whence we might have an 
opportunity of getting to the capital; though, at the same time, he 
* represented the undertaking in so unfavourable a light, together with 
the length of time likely to intervene before any occasion might pre¬ 
sent itself for us to proceed farther, that, on mature deliberation, we 
declined all thoughts of it, and turned our attention to a boat he had, 
about the size of an Indiaman’s long-boat, which we made application 
for; this he made some scruple of granting, on account of the pay¬ 
ment, which was soon set aside by our offering to grant a bill on the 
Honourable Company for the amount; this he declined, and at length 
gave as the boat. 

Is was our intention to proceed to Delegoa Bay, which, with mode¬ 
rate winds, we might have accomplished in a week. At this time of the 
year we knew there must be some South-Sea ships, a#there generally are 
30 or 40 sail in a year. Had we been so fortunate as to effect ’this, it 
■would hare been an easy matter to have engaged one, of, if necessary, 
twb of them, to transport our people from Madagascar to the Cape of 
•Good Hope, for which place it was my instructions to procure a vessel, 
had I reached Mosambique. In case we should not succeed in the 
first' project, we had determined to make for the Cape, and most pro- 
‘ bably some'ship would have picked Us up before we reached it. . ~ 

L * Many people, I am aware, will condemn this as a mad and rash un¬ 
dertaking, but, when the motive, and also the alternative, is viewed, 
perhaps we may Stand excused. 

Having, through the Governor, procured every thing requisite for 
voyage, we sailed the 12th of October, but ill luck still hung over 
tis 5 we had 1 been only three days at sea, in which time we had had con- 
'dfaiftSy foul winds, and not proceeded more than 40 miles, when the boat 
pirived so extremely leaky that, with our utmost exertions, we ccntld 
‘’sfc^feefy keep her above water. I will not attempt to describe the various 
"1ffil i:i fre ! quent escapes from imminent danger we experienced till we 
'’fogaJhed Stffala, which was not till, the 20th of October, though so 
'OctlS dfctanf from it. Oar reception now was widely different to.iiiat 
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indeed we were perfectly asieiiahed^ ht* AM4 
rfcmt ap p ear ed for such behaviours the Governor* scarcely dejgnmg 
a>*pe«k eons, sent for me and Mr, Wilton, the fourth office*,. jjn&r 
wathom ever enquiring into the reason of our putting back, -er>w4Pi 
what difficulties we had met, gave us to understand* that ho wa# ppe* 
paring to dispatch some letters for Killeman, and that we 
dktely prepare to accompany the person who earned then* Jtyrafejn* 
tab that we represented our debilitated and sickly staUbfrogfe jfc #1H 
riout and unremitting fatigues we had lately undergone* it wapjft 
wo urged the necessity of rest to repair our broken constitutions,^ no, 
continued inexorable. We next applied to him for some kind ofpqor/ 
veysnoe $ he ode red to us two a sort of palanquin, but positively^ 
fused any assistance to Mr. De Souaa, or the seamen* ThU .^Ss re¬ 
jected with* indignation by us, and having provided ourselves wifjpaqfep; 
doth to purchase subsistence on our journey, we left Sqfala ©athy 
of November. * ~ t.c * 

-1 was totally at a loss to account for a conduct so repugnant* ttt*|Jip ? 
principles of humanity, and as it is directly opposite to the <to#uupvnt 
we experienced at other Portuguese settlements, nothing < would k?£P Y 
determined me to mention it, out a due regard to truth and isppflfifer 
abty which, I hope, will be found to characterise this narrative* 
knowledge I afterwards acquired of his character, removed my socpfjisp: 
excited at his inhospitable behaviour, as it appears that such pets 
congenial with nature. 

-iBythe aoth November we had travelled upwards of zda^mikf^ 
through a miserable tract of country very thinly inhabited (probably 
the consequence of the Slave-trade at Mosambique), sometimes fox 4? 
miles not a hut or creature to be seen ; the precautions we- took*, of* 
surrounding ourselves with fire at night, prevented any accident from 
the numerous species of wild beasts with which the country abounds* 
But now the excessive heat of the climate, added to the fatigue we ex¬ 
perienced in being obliged to travel during the heat of the day* wholly 
overpowered us, and for a fortnight we remained in a most deplorably 
state, when the Governor of Senna, hearing we were on the way i des¬ 
patched palanquins for us, and on the 6th of December we arrayed 
there* Here every care and attention was paid to us, and we-recoivqd' 
that medical assistance the place afforded; but, notwithstanding*^ wp 
of the seamen, and Mr. Wilton, fourth mate, a most worthy, .aefjyq, 
and able young officer, died during our stay. * , 

-On the first notice of a vessel being ready to sail, the remainder ojfour 

E rty left Senna, and in a few days arrived at Killeman, where we* 
vked on board a sloop, and the izth of February .1793, M* de 
and myself reached Mosambique, five months after leaving Madagascar*. 

On oor arrival there we immediately waited on the GpvqfiKpxjftd 
detailed to him the loss of the Winterton, as«well as every 
that had occur red since our departure from the island of. Mg dyg ffia E # 
1 -Informed him, likewise, that 1 had been deputed by my 
: shipfeiate* and friends to solicit the aid of the Moeaxabiquc gpv^nmf xddi 
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I f eqfree te# hifrt therefore, as much man official as aa ludiuitel xapau 
«iey; Intend a vessel for the relief of those in whose behalf I estreated: 
hfs Usstrtfifice. Hc'aa^wened, that he felt every inclination lohdiem 
tey tJornpanktos, but was prevented from acting tip m his intention,** 
ttetit Was HO fhi£ belonging to her Majesty (the Queen of Ftetqgpi) ku 
thfclterbbfrrv Inthis situation of affairs, I judged myself empowered#:. 
frOteTthd offiefert -employment I filled, in the name of. the Hono ur a b l e*. 
East-intim Company, to freight a private vessel to the island of Mo* 
dagascar? artd the liberal conduct, and active aid of the Governor, 
dhabtod tee tomi to equip the ship for her intended, voyage. Imajfi 
here observe; tfete *s a French ship was about to sail far the Mauritian*. • 
on hoard of which M. de Souza intended to take hts passage, I e®-* 
bfoterf’tfte opportunity of entrusting to his care official letters to your. 
Honourable Court, as well as to the different Presidencies in India#, 
ateting the nteianeholy loss of the Winterton, and the exertions that: 
had hitherto been made to alleviate the sufferings of the survivors,' and. 
«0 lessen the burden of those sorrows in which I had left them involved* 

■ 'Hie first of March i sailed from Mosambique, and, after a tediomr 
passage of twenty-three days, anchored in St. Augustin’s Bay* I re-, 
jefired immediately to Tulliar, to apprise my unfortunate companion* 
that* vessel was arrived, and ready for their reception. I most again* 
be permitted to observe, that my abilities are unequal (and perhaps the- 
power of human language is inadequate) to paint the miserable stain in-, 
which I found them. Oppressed with mental affliction, their calamities; 
werfe finireased by the appearance of a contagious fever ; being desti¬ 
tute of medicines to alleviate its effects, and deprived of .the neccssariflfc 
of life, the number of the people, including passengers, was diminished 
to one hundred and thirty, though ndfr double that number was saved 
from the wreck; under circumstances so peculiarljflpvcre, it was te* 
days before their embarkation was completed, although I used all ray 
exertions to expedite- so desirable an event.. With this unhappy rem¬ 
nant of my friends I sailed from Madagascar the 3d of April, and on 
the nth returned to Mosambique, losing seven people by the way. I 
would be wanting * in gratitude, as well as deficient in regard to truth* 
to which I have hitherto adhered with all possible exactness, did I 
not take this opportunity of representing to your Honourable Court 
the flattering reception we met with from the Governor and inhabitants 
of Mosambique, who surveyed our forlorn condition with sentiments 
that do honour to his humanity, prepared an hospital for the reception, 
of our sideband vied with each other in every soothing attention to the 
ladies^ though the sick received every medical assistance possible to bp 
procured, yet the urwalubrious climate of Mosambique retarded the 
establishment 6f their health; and, during a stay of two months there*, 
afefeue thirty more of my companions died, whilst I had the mortifies- 
tfeto to Observe, thatthe sickness of the survivors continued. As no ship 
belonging to the government of Portugal had arrived in the harbour, 
the governor was as.inadequate to procure os a vessel, as he was. whim 1 
tey requisition regarding this interesting subject was formerly made.*, 

1 therefore, in conjunction with Mr. Dun, purser of the Winterton, 
Vol. II. N n 
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MidiLietteiUMt-Browikrig^f of bis Majesty’s 75th regimcpt* wfcs i w hirf 
tb the alternative of again freighting a private Teasel in the name of 
thfeNoneurable East-India Company, in order to transport m to Madcap 
On the 10th of June we took our final leave of Mosambiqnct and on 
the 13th anchored at Joanna, with an intention of procuring provisions, 
and famishing ourselves with other conveniences; having accomplish 
ed our ends, we left the island the 19th* after experiencing from m 
generous inhabitants every aid in their power, aad every att6nri0ft>vhiah 
humanity oould dictate. It was at this period, when we concluded every 
difficulty surmounted, a fond but delusive hope began to dawn upon 
our minds, and we anticipated a safe and expedition* pcssageto. Mfr- 
dras, when, on the 7th of July, in the lat. of 5 deg. 40 min. Northland 
long. 63. East, we were captured by the Is M*tim 9 a Freach privateer 
from the Isle of France. We were entirely ignorant of the comment** 
meat of hostilities between Great Britain and Fiance, by which mix 
vexatious disappointment encreased. Having taken Lieutenant Brown* 
rigg, myself, with twenty-two seamen and soldiers, on hoard the pasta*, 
teer, they put an officer, with some of their own people, into our ves¬ 
sel, with orders to conduct her to the Mauritius. The privateer after¬ 
wards proceeded on her cruise, and on the i$thof July entered the Road 
of Tutecorin, where she engaged a Dutch Jndiamait (the Ceylon* Cap* 
tain Muntz), and, after an action of about fifteen minutes, wa*capWU£d. 
Being thus again at liberty, I repaired to Pallnxncetfth, whither* >ia, % 
short time, an order came to prepare a boat for our conveyance tO;Ma* 
dras* where I arrived August zo, 1793, twelve months after mr xmf&tr 
nutate shipwreck. 

(Signed) fee. 


, ACCOUNT OF A TOUR TO KILLARNET, &c. 

v IN A LETTER TO J. AND E. FRY. 


BY CAPPER LLOYD, ESQ^ • 


, P*a* Kinsmak, i6*5 ’ 

I Enter open the talk which you have imposed upon me without 't&* 
Instance for, besides the pleasure arising from commooicutiony T I 
hope you will receive it as the offering of sincerity at the shrine of 
friendship. .■ 'A 

At Limerick I received your injunctions, and with that place‘in¬ 
tend entering upon my description; but great things ought not to* be 
expected from a juvenile traveler,: nor is it easy to describe irt&ny 
places where similar beautm arise in sucasssron, without a -eimehess of 
Seitri^tioiVand stile.- If I afford amusttaoRt to our tm«li circle' of 



BOR JMBL'ifgfr- 

I dkil then hare dace more then feany- who tin* 
Hkltomyj and whilst travellers more learned than myself stand 
fottttost in the ranks of titerary fame* I will contentedly mingle. with/ 
the feombte tribe of manor journalists* » 

Maviag .at Limerick met with three of my intimate friends* ready; 
t# depart from, thence to Killarney, 1 made a proposal to join them 
intbe ettamoa; the acceptance of that proposal 1 shall always ter. 
lumber with sensations of delight, as it produced mere pleasure 
than! ever experienced in any other journey. No company could' 
' study mom thaiwe did the art of being agreeable to each other* so 
that mutual exeraons to please, did not fail to produce mutual hap- 
pints*. 

Of Limerick i have not much to inform you, having met few 
things'there to exoite curiosity* The city is divided into two parts? 
that called Newtown Perry is well built with brick, amd the house* 
nmody large. A communication between this and the Old Town, is 
formal fey a handsome bridge of three arches, near to which are sev*» 
rai convenient tfoays, and a new Custom-house fronting the Shannon* 

The export of beef, pork, and raw hides, is here very considers^ 
fete,' and ebthke she .tine plentiful country round Limerick must largely 
contribute. 

: fumy* early in the morning of the 9th instant we departed from 
Limerick, and passing through a country finely improved, stopped at 
thepteasant village of Adare, to breakfast* This is a sweet woody 
place, and though there are the ruins of several churches and abbeys. 
©Or impatience to get forward hurried us away without giying the m 
a visit. 

We passed through the small town of Rathkeel^rithout stopping, 
but at Newcastle staid several hours, where a ne^Hiurch and-seve¬ 
ral pretty buildings gave it an appearance superior^^ most towns in 
this country. Lord Courtenay has a considerable estate here, and his 
agent (an English Gentleman, whose name is Locke) has raised the 
Lombardy poplar in great numbers ; in some ioclosures contiguous to 
his house these plantations have a grateful appearance to the eye of a 
traveller, where such sights-do not abound, but, on the contrary, the 
country is bleak, and bare of wood. 

From Newcastle we rode through a poor lonesome country on the 
borders of the County of Kerry, which we found joined with that of 
Limerick by a bridge of twenty-two small arches, over which we 
passed, and late in the evening reached Castle Iftand. The country 
hereabout is-both fertile and well improved, but the town is * 
mean, dirty'place ; our inn was .worse than tollable, or at least it 
seemed so after the mere decent entertainment we had received at 
Newcastle: though oar table at 9upper was covered with plenty, 
.these' wanted the appearance ef order and cleanliness* anil 
tfei* J havg'observed in many places in Ireland, too much of the pro* 
fusion ©f nature, and too tittle of the elegance of art. We did not 
leave Castle Island so early in the morning as;we intended* .for the 
ftWJbfrad' noappsweat beauties 'to entice ear stay, yet we- mat rwiti 

Nil 2 
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otkbv csifterof detention'; bad vine, and indifferent lodging/ /had 
made the whole company a little indisposed; but, jus Lwas/worseithaar 
tied iron, at was agreed, on my account, to breekfastthete >n-boiled 
eras, which generally form part of an Irish .travelling breakfast, wem 
plentifully served up, attended with a large piatefhf of honey > to eat 
with our/bread and butter. I did not yieM to the temptation'of these 
rarities, and therefore partook of neither; but a few dishes of fine 
hyson tea m far recruited me, that by ten o’clock I was able to join 
iny companions in the prosecution of our journey. 

After riding a few miles, we had a view of the mountainous -port of 
Kerry, which sometimes exhibited a picture of romantic wildness .and 
sometimes of dreary solitude, and now and then got sight of the 
Lakes; to see which we had now travelled near fifty Irish miles, 
which is equal to sixty-three and a half English ones, the proportion 
being as Eve one-halt to seven. 

Abort noon we arrived at Kili&rney, which is one of the pritacdpai 
towns in the County of Kerry. There axe four streets, hvome^ of 
which is a new Court-house, of an unfinished appearance, 'having 1 yet 
Jadbut little external decoration bestowed upon lt^ 

. Near the town is the seat of Lord Kenmare, which is a building in 
several respects inferior to what we had expected to see, as a pikoe 
to the sovereign of Lough Leane*. Killafney is about an English mile 
and a half from the Lower Lake, and from which it forms the boun¬ 
dary of a good prospect; it is distant from*Dublin 125, Corfc^fi, 
Limerick 5 0, and Tralee 12 miles. < . 

We had scarcely alighted at our inn, before one of .those good-na¬ 
tured fellows, who are ever ready to instruct the uninformed stranger, 
brought ua wri that the hounds were then in pursuit of a stag on 
the borders of At Lake: this information immediately set us in mo¬ 
tion, bpt thougnwe hastened to see the hunt with all the lagerneiss of 
impatient curiosity, we arrived at the scene of action a little too fete, 
rtf which the report of a gun, usually fired at the conclusion of the 
jrhace, gave us notice. Unwilling, however, to return to our intv, 
without seeing some few of the many things which courted our at¬ 
tention, we hired a boat at Ross Castle, and from thence (to use the 
aortic phrase) took our departure on a voyage tP the Lower Lake. 
The Lower Lake is ill some:places three, and ip*others four miles 
Across 5, a beautiful sheet of yratcr, with so calm a surface as to reflect 
*he rcontiguous. beauties that adorn its ifiands; but notwithstanding 
this Mattering surface, some fatal accidents have happened to the. in¬ 
cautious adventurer! Sail-boats are frequently used here, and several 
Lave been overset {by sudden .squalls of wind) on a part of- the. Lake 
where no assistance could be timely afforded. 

Crossing from Ross Castle to the opposite side, we were rowed 
about four miles along shore, where the mountains! arevery high,) And 
corned, with variety of trees, as ash, oak, beach* and mountain ash, 
beautifully blended with holly, yew, and arbutus. The arbutus/, or 
a. m assi j, urw>mean 

*■ * * .Thelakes an 4 Laoiowtfi guess-lUre*© me petofbotd itaixritnP** 
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sfcrtrwbprrytttee,: abonhds here; it is generally} fooal eighfetelwchto 
feet high, and I. apprehend for the most pan about ant 'footin tdu/tt 
meters -it generally. blossoms the latter end of September*' and in iDeU 
comber the fruit is ripe, of a bright scarlet colour, rather larger £fcjvj& 
the common'strawberry. { 

Landing at the foot of Tomish, we visited O’Sullivan?* Cascade^ 
in n fckuarien encircled with trees; its hideous roar surprises, wfesm 
a* sylvan gloom would else delight, and impress the mind with an iderf 
of a mixed kind in the contemplation of noisy retirement. Our visit 
Was next directed to the Island of Innisfallen, a delightful place, con¬ 
taining about twenty acres of land, almost covered with ivy, hollas 
and arbutus trees. Among several other similar curidsities, we were 
shown a French holly, the stem of which measures near nine feet , id 
circ um ference, which I think you will allow is an extraordinary size* 
Encircled with ivy stands an old abbey in ruins, which is now frnl 
quently converted into a house of refreshment, it being the usual place 
4*f dkmer for visitors of the Lower Lake, who hegin their excursions 
in the morning. 

Near Innisfallen Island is a large rock, called O’Doonahue’s Prison, 
fr our a report that O’Donifehue, before the abolition of the Feodai 
System, being absolute Governor in these parts, banished to this 
rock such.of his vassals as had the misfortune to incur his displea* 
sure Here, the report adds, they were left to starve,. unless they 
could save their lives by the hard' and dangerous alternative of swim* 
ming ashore. Several other stories, for the most part ridkoHims and 
improbable, were told us of this man, but with which I do not mean 
to rite your * patience; beside, whilst I am anxious to sake my 
friend from weariness, I am conscious I ought not to forget, that thifc 
' fabric of that history, whose only basis is oral qfditiozr, may be 
justly suspected of uncertainty and weakness. 1 - j 

* There are about thirty other islands in this Lake, mostly abound* 
iftg wr arbutus trees, and in several other respects very much like 
those before mentioned; we were satisfied in seeing a few of them* 
therefore landed at Ross Mines early in the evening. A few yearn 
since, a considerable quantity of copper-ore was raised at this place; 
bilt the.work now remains in a state of total neglect. A poor man 
who? lives near this place informed us, that its discontinuance was owing 
to the great difficulty of obtaining proper fuel for smelting; btn^at 
JKiBarney we were told, that the ignorance and uncractable manner* 
of the* workmen had been the greatest impediment; however, we had 
not much right to be offended with the poor fellow for giving us a 
wfcohg* account, since he probably thought that misrepresentation 
might serve our turn, as well as confession of his own inability; 
i * After returning to our inn, and partaking of fc comfortable meal, 
wihich*hfe landlord had provided against our return, his attendance 
was requested to our council of procedure, and whore, he* very-readily 
JbtntJyb assistance.' *, t. \.- i’ f .* i' v*." * > 

Our first business was Xfr writ#- * » Q t » t o itri Ken mare, in which 
ye iefornwd him of fiqr KdlkcD^y^ Arndt, idqueattdi haamdd 
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flMJMDtOdllf os the fblknmg day with his ^ * 7b 

this note we had soon a satisfactory reply, and we spent the remafaa 
dor of tho evening in providing proper stores for our intended 
ooyage. 

ii tb September. 

Were I to give you a pompous account of our embarkation, I could 
not say less than, that, favoured by a fine morning, we rose early, 
and having embarked with oux provisions, train of artillery, and Jjftu- 
sjcal instruments, by seven o’clock we proceeded to Macros and the 
Upper Lake. 

From Ross Castle we went to the .opposite side, and kept pretty 
close to the shore, .under the great mountain of Glenn, which .with 
T.omish exhibited an extensive and at the same time magnificent 
piece of woodland scenery. 

At Glena Bay we went on shore and cut our names on a large birch 
tree (the record of innumerable visitors), discharged two piece* of 
cannon, and sounded the French-horn. The echo from the report.of 
the guns was first heard on the adjacent mountains, and twice loiter 
on others at a considerable distance, like claps of thunder ; ; theoeyo- 
ral echos of the music were delightfully harmonious, whilst revetbe* 
rating round the mountains, and then gradually dying away in attain* 
of softest melody. 

Leaving this place, we passed a kind of bay, called O’Sullivan's 
Bason, and at nine o’clock landed at Old Ware Bridge, where chasing 
a retired spot amongst the trees, our boatmen kindled a large fitc 
with wood, and we made a very comfortable breakfast. ■ 

. On the eve of our departure from this place we were suddenly sur¬ 
rounded by a number of women and children, each carrying a bufcdk 
of walking-sticks, which they cut in the woods adjacent to the Lake, 
and coloured in a curious manner. The sticks were offered for sale on 
reasonable terms, and a brisk trade immediately followed, the ardour 
of which did not abate until the bottom of our barge was covered 
with walking-sticks. It often happens, that pleasured suspended by 
commerce; but here it proved quite otherwise, for this solitary and un¬ 
expected traffic, by opening a new source of entertainment, instead 
of interrupting, served to enliven the scene. -n * 

. After leaving Ware Bridge we found the Lake in many planes but 
p/ew yards wide, and the water so shallow that the baige couibLnot 
proceed, without our getting out, whilst the . men dragged it along 
^utp deeper water. .... 

. The Eagle’s Nest is a very high mountain on.the. right hand* which 
rises majestically above the water* • 

At a short distance from this place we put one of our men onshore, 
with orders to blow the Trench-horn in five minutes after one ddpur* 
jture, and landing higher up the Lake, we expected at the exparatbut 
of the-limited time to have heard, him; nearly ten minutes ikawng 

. 'iJ* keeps.*. o£every>rWto* *ef -the therefore 

names were sent of course. 
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elapsed*without our hearing any musical sound* ^concluded If* tat; 
been guilty of disobedience; but whilst admiring the romantic beamy*. 
of {be.scencry around us, we were suddenly, surprized with music* more 
dulcet than can be conceived ; the report of our artillery was very 
loud* and afforded several pleasing reverberations. Passing the Islands 
of the Man of War and Knight of Kerry on the left* and Fisher’s 
Island on our right hand* by eleven o’clock we entered the Upper 
Lake* at a narrow passage called Coleman’s Eye. 

Our ’next stop waa opposite the Purple Mountains* which are pro¬ 
bably called so from their being covered with a species of heath of q. 
dark purple colour. Here the echoes from the sound of French horns 
were exquisitely fine* exceeding all we had before heard* either at 
Glena or the Eagle’s Nest. Sometimes the sound died away in one 
place* and then immediately revived again in another* until travers¬ 
ing the four points of Heaven they encircled us with extatic harmony. 
The echoes and reverberations which several vollies from our cannon 
produced were also surprizing* for the East* the West* the North* 
and the South alternately produced thunder, at once correspondent and 
awful j but it is impossible for me to describe the different sensations 
which affected us in this place* because that which produced them 
exceeded every thing which the liveliest imagination can form* or the 
most descriptive language express. Pursuing our voyage* we came to 
McCarthy's Island* where we had also a very musical but distant echo. 
Rtawym's Island was the last we visited t but* situated at the termination 
Qf the Upper Lake* we rowed round it* and made a short stay at the 
extent of a voyage that afforded us abundant pleasure. On our 
passage we had been entertained with the pleasing appearance of na¬ 
ture in different dresses* and of the variety of sound* it may be truly 
said* 

Echo is here no solitary maid* 

Who qrjly haunts {he dose impervious shade* 

But every where the vocal Nymph is nigh* 

To mock the noisy laugh, or softer sigh; 

Sometimes her answer comes by slow degrees* 

Then quickly mounting, wantons in the breere-j,^ 

Now* scarcely heard* it creeps along the ground* 

Then rising, Earth and Air and Heaven resound. 

On our return we went on shore both at Eagle and Oak IflaVid; the 
latter is a good object to view at a distance, rising on a pretty base 
as if: mechanically formed. About two o’clock we arrived a second 
time 1 at the Eagle’s Nest* where the boatmen’s imitating the Irish Fu? 
neral Cry afforded us considerable entertainment \ it was first echoed 
from the Eagle’s majestic cliff above us; and after a short silence* re¬ 
peated as if upon a mountain at a great distance. 

ihave now (perhaps) mentioned a matter but little known in Eng¬ 
land and therefore 1 shall briefly inform you* that the Irish Funeral 
Cry is a loud and deliberate utterance of the word Pullilloo, which 
J da not find has any precise meaning* but is merely an exclamation of 
grief* as the interjection Q ! .is^naftd in jout language. The whole 
attending a funeral join in the acclamation* whkh by ajnix* 
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lure of yptees is rendered musical: after pronouncing ,the,fim^p$ttfc 
they repeat Over the second many dines/and, when thdr breathw^l 
hold out no longer, pronounce the last. > This is the cry whilstpa^ipg 
from the house of the deceased to the place of interment, where*,! in 
informed, a Funeral Oration is sometimes pronounced / such. Qjaturns 
generally consist in an enumeration of their virtues, and a lamenta¬ 
tion for their loss, and varies in its length and quality* according to 
what the age and condition in life of the deceased has been/ • ^ , 
In the course of my journey, in this kingdom, I once overtook a"fu¬ 
neral on the road, and walking my horse slowly with the procession 
|br several miles, observed sundry matters to me entirely new. The 
pullilloo was sometimes suspended for more than a mile, as we did not 
in that distance pass by any houses on the road-side; but I took, notice* 
that on the near approach to a village the exclamation was renewed, and 
the villagers (suddenly alarmed) came running out of their houses, and 
shut up their front windows whilst the funeral passed by; this done they 
mixed with the mourners, and walked with them through the town; 
joining also in the pullilloo and other expressions of grief. At the. end 
of the town, or village, the pullilloo ceased, and those who had. thus 
K mimicked sorrow when the heart’s not sad,” made several enquiries 
respecting the deceased; such as, who it was, from whence they came, 
and whither going; and being satisfied in these important matters re^ 
turned home. ” 

If this conduct may not be termed a sudden effusion of gehemixa 
Sympathy, it may at least be deemed an instance of politeness, winch 
will be rarely found among the peasants of England. 

[To be continued ,] 

■ A .... ■—■■■■ 

PLAN OF EDUCATION. 

BY DR. CHAPMAN. 


[Continuedfrotfi Page 212 .] 


- Method of teaching the principles of religion and.morality, 

T HE Teacher begins with fixing the idea we have of God/ as a 
Being possessed of all possible perfection; and proceeds to the 
proofs, or rather the effects, of his existence, as they appear in that part 
of the creation which falls under our notice. Here he enumerates, va¬ 
rious instances of power, of wisdom, and of goodness, which may be 
traced in the works of nature. 

These he illustrates in the following mannerIf we cast our eyes 
around us upon the surface of this earth, we must be filled With win¬ 
der and delight, while we consider its powerful energy in tfce.pro¬ 
duction of vegetables, so necessary to mankind; the beautiful, vaig^ty 
which it presents, of hills and valHes, plains,, forests, rivers, sea?, so 
Useful as well as pleasant; and the various tribes of animals, which 
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_It, and subservient to man, its principal t. 

: Bp to the firmament, our admiration increases, wKi}e W^b’i- 
jeat luminaries of heaven; by day the sun, that gloriOijs 
iCt&ci light and heat, whose enlivening rays render the glqh^’oa 
wHMNfr^f^ve so comfortable and so beautiful an habitation ; by'in^ftf, 
thdl^ttezingf'orbs which appear in the vast canopy over our heads, and 
«t ftihter day; Of these, the planets are a part of this our systenj, 
ajfd larger; some of them, than the earth itself; and the fixed star* 
ar)p‘iiftinehsely "distant, and, according to the analogy of nature, sup- 
jjfe&'folseflre as so many suns to their proper planets; which, fira 
jbur revolve around them, and, like it too, are*replenishei wifp 
their fespective inhabitants. From such observations as these, wp 
^hiifiinkrge oiir notions of the creation, and conceive the hlghesj 
tHe; infinite wisdom and power of God. If we descend agaip 
fd^fcarth, our proper sphere, we cannot resist the strongest inf- 
frosJSfas of admiration, love, and gratitude, while we consider the 
Ctilfftfus' structure of the human body, composed of various parts an<J 
S'pr sensation, so well fitted for their several uses, and so ne- 
ttsssar^t^ithe whole fabric; or the still more curious structure of th? 
Khisiiah riurid,' its affections and passions, its powders of thought and 
sefitimihtj of reflecting on its own operations, and of fore-seeing th$ 
cfiftsttpieifces of human actions, its consciousness, its prodigious acti¬ 
vity and ipemory, its natural sense of right and wrong, that foundar 
its hopes and fears, and by which, along with the liberty of 
atctfi§;, t it 3 is : constituted a moral and an accountable agent. This grea.t 
and fundamental principle, of the existence of God, the teacher en¬ 
deavours to illustrate by images familiar to the senses, as that of a ship, 
a house, a watch. For these are evidently destined for certain uses, 
and have their parts ingeniously fitted to answer their destination; yet 
we see they are not capable of constructing themselves, but stand in¬ 
debted to the fkill of the artist, who laid the plan, and adjusted their 
proportions. Now, if a ship or other machine, is a proof of the un¬ 
derstanding and ability of the maker, how much more does this vast 
and beautiful system of the world demonstrate the wisdom and power 
of its great Creator ? And from this survey of the creation, and the 
instances pfiptelligence and design which, may be discovered in every 
thing around as well as within us, may we not clearly see, and ought 
w^botfyrinbly to adore, the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of 
God* SO fllustriously displayed in his works ? Then the teacher men- 
ntttttfhe universal consent of mankind, who, in all ages, have been 
sCC&^;with this irresistible, this intuitive truth; and he urges the 
ttfstiSibny of iacred'writ, so evidently superior to all human composi¬ 
tions in simplicity: of stvle, in sublimity of sentiment, and in the pu- 
^.jTOMety, and the energy of its precepts. ‘ 

^ * eas hext to consider the attributes of the Deity separately^ 
naturkl perfections, his self-existence, unity, omnipre- 
sC]^^I)iiihjselettce> eternity, and almighty power. Then he explains’ 
his ’pei¥ec(jqns, die subject of our imitation, and the comfort 
an3^SelightHSf our souls; his wisdom, veracity, holiness. Justice/ 
goodness, and mercy. These are particularly defined, and considered 

O o 
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ftt the foundation of the reverence and worship which we ! owe him'. 
For if we are so constituted, that we cannot help esteeming and ad¬ 
miring any of our fellpw-creatures whom We observe to be endued with 
Very great and very gbod qualities, to how much greater esteem and 
admiration is that Being entitled, who possesses every perfection in 
the highest degree ? But when we reflect, that it is to that all-perfect 
$eing we owe life itself, and all the blessings which attend it, how 
high should our love, our gratitude, our veneration rise ! It is he who 
inspires our parents with that strong affection which Is so necessary 
)sl shield for us during the thoughtless condition of childhood and youth. 

It is to his bounty we are indebted for the food we eat, and the raiment 
Vre wear. It is he whose hand, though unseen, preserves us from those 
.innumerable dangers to which our tender and delicate frame is 'conti¬ 
nually exposed. It is to him we owe the high rank Which we hold in 
the creation, and all the faculties of soul ana body which we pbssess. 

He has endued us with the power of speech, by which we are rendered 
more capable of commnnicating our thoughts, of extending our tistful- 
tiess, and of improving our happiness. He has distinguished our 
Voices, as well as our countenances, by an infinite variety, and'an 
amazing similarity. He has formed us for action as well as contem¬ 
plation; and to temperance and industry he has graciously annexed 
health, and the certainty of a comfortable subsistence. He supports 
.the'race of mankind, by that nice and wonderful proportion which he 
.keeps up between the two sexes, and by that strong instinct which he 
has implanted in them for continuing the species. From him all our 
delights and all our enjoyments flow. Our pains also he has made 
feibservient to our moral improvement and our truest and most lasting 
. felicity. He has lighted up a lamp within us, to direct us in the road , 
to happiness ; he has revived and brightened it when faint, and ready j 
to expire, and brought life and immortality clearly to light by the 
gospel. He has placed happiness within our reach, if We be not want- , 
mg to ourselves, and promised his assistance to those who sincerely | 
ask it. He has made our felicity to consist in virtuous actions, 
and linked our duty and happiness inseparably together. Even | 
in the natural desires and propensities of our souls, he has given us an I 
internal conviction, that they are to-exist hereafter, and that this our 
present state is but the nursery of our being, and, as it were, the 
school of life. And by the anaiagy of nature, but still more clearly 
by the revelation of his will in the gospel, he has assured us that we are 
. to survive our bodies, and to be happy or miserable, according to 
the use we make of our talents, and of the opportunities we hfiteof 
improving them. Already do we feel the sanctions of this law taking 
place Within us* in the authority which conscience exerciser pvpr us, j 
rewarding us with self-approbation and pleasing hope*\fhenwe floa gfK>d 
jot generous action, and punishing us with remorse fcndfe^r whence j 
neglect our duty, or act a mean and unworthy * part. ^ Wp ah° | 
that our constitution is founded bn this law, and, that, the patij#fTand 
regular exercise of our powers is productive of health ang happw s ?» 
while the perversion or the: debasement q£ them leads, tp paw and mi¬ 
sery. Is not this a clear intimation of the diviner will, and a power- 
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ful harrier opposed by the Author of Nature to the ravages of vice ? 
And, do we not see, from all jthis, that the Supreme Being delighu 
fo yiftuej and, ukes pleasure in the perfection and happines* of h3j 
creatures ? «. 

Having defined the perfections of the Deity, and mentioned some 
$ns£aacc4 of hi? goodness to mankind, the teacher considers the duties 
we have to perform; and, following the order of the ten command* 
Jrjejitt, he enquires first into our duty to God. When we reflect that 
we are creatures of his power, spectators of his wisdom, and object^ 
of,his goodness, we must feel a strong conviction on our minds, that 
Wg ought to entertain tfie highest and most honourable sentiments of 
J*ijT> j J9 mention his name, upon- all occasions, with the greatest rg» 
yejeoce. and veneration; to love him above all things; to worship hirt* 
$s 4 spirit, in spirit and in truth; to consider ourselves as always in 
his presence; to delight in the thoughts of being under his inspection 
.nongovernment ; to be highly sensible of our dependence upon him, 
to acknowledge it in public, as well as in private; and on every 
stated and solemn occasion; to sanctify his Sabbath; to be thankful 
forjiis benefits, and, above all, for the light of the gospel, and the 
^edfPIption of mankind by Jesus. Christ; to pray with the greatest 
Contrition of heart, that, for his mercy’s sake, so graciously offered to 
pn] the terms of the gospel, he would forgive whatever we have 
don.c amiss, and grant us the assistance of his Spirit through the diffi¬ 
cult paths of life; to seek, with singleness * of heart, to find out hi* 
jyiU, and jnyiolajbiy to obey it; and to submit ourselves to him, under 
all Jthe accidents to which we are exposed, as considering that he 
kflpws better than we what is proper for us, and that he carries on no 
malevolent design against us, but takes pleasure in virtue, and. has 
promised that all things shall work together for the good of those who 
. wicerely loye ai *4 serve him. 


A VIEW 

OF TRI 

PROGRESS OF NAVIGATION, 


*’ IN SEVERAJ. ESSAYS. 1 

(Continued from Page 215.J 

£|sa y VII 'n-Portuguijk Voyages in the Fifteenth and Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century . 

3 'N 1447, Nuno Tristan advanced flxty leagues hryond Cape Verde, 
^ and entered Rio Giande. AJvaTO Fernandez, prosecuting the.same 
voyage, went forty leagues beyond Tristan. A variety of voyages 
wejre now made t6 the coast of Africa, to trade for. black, slavey. 
;f ^The'’K£tfg of Portugal granted Prince Henry a patent to. settle, the 
AibreS; and, in 1462, the islands of Cape Verde were discovered by 
’Antcmib de'Ndta, a Genoese, in the service of Portugal. . „ • v 
; - • Q 0 a 
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- in* 1I71, Juan de fitmtarem and Pedro de Eacotorpe ngliMd d m£rf 

Hr La Mina; in the fifth degree of latitude, and afterfrard»'.tO''Gapb 
fit* Catharine, in af degrees. Ferdinand Po also discovered the ada ii 
that goes by his name. About the same time the islands of Sti Thaaasj 
Anno Bonor, and Principe, were discovered. ~ :: f 

Being now fully intent on the profit to be derived* from thetradev 
discoveries were not pursued with any great degree of alacrity^ How* 
lever, in 1480, James Cam ran as far along the coavtastd the 20I 
degree of south latitude. 

> In i486, Bartholomew Diaz was sent out with three ships Codsacom 
(India. He had the good fortune to discover the southern prainctatoay 
aof Africa, which, from the storms he encountered there, he denominated 
Cape Tormentoso, but which, from the prospect it afforded* of oneniag 
the way to India, was, by the King of Portugal, called' the Capetxf 
(Good Hope. 

1 Anno 1407. King Emanuel, who, with the crown of Portugal^had 
inherited the ambition of enlarging his dominions, and the desire of 
finding a way by sea to the East Indies, appointed Vasco de Gate/a 
gentleman of undaunted spirit, admiral of those ships he designed fot 
this" expedition, which were only three, and a tender; their man® 
, were, the St. Gabriel, the St. Raphael, and Bemo; the captains* 
Vasco de Gama, admiral; Paul de Gama, his brother $ and Nicholas 
Nunez; and Gouzalo Nunez of the tender, which was laden with pro¬ 
visions. Gama sailed from Lisbon on the 8th of'July, and die fitifc 
land%s came’to after almost five months sail was the Bay of St. Helena, 
where he took some blacks. The 20th of November he sailed thejute, 
and doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 25th touched at the 
Bay df St* Bias, 60 leagues beyond the aforesaid cape, where' hh ex* 
ichansgdd* some merchandize with the natives. Here he took all tie 
provisions out of the tender and burnt it. On Christmas-day they saw 
the land, whkh r for that reason* they called Terra do Natal, that is, 
Christmas Land; then the river they named De los Reyes, that is, of 
the kings, because discovered on the Feast of the Epiphany; and after 
‘that Cape Corrieiltes, passing 50 leagues beyond Zofala withoutseeiag 
it, where they went up a river in which were boats with sails made 
of palm+treeieaves: the people were not so black as those they had 
seen befbre^fnd understood the Arabic character, who said that, to die 
eastward: lived people who sailed in vessels like those of the Portuguese. 
This river Gama called De Bons Smays, or of Good Tokens, because 
it put him in hopes of finding what he came in search of. Batting 
whence, he again came to an anchor among the'islands of St. Gtctfge, 
opposite to Mozambique, and, removing thence, anchored again above 
the town of Mozambique in 14 degrees and a half, of south latitude; 
Whence, after a short stay, with the assistance of a Moorish pilot, be 

- touched at Quitoa and Monhaza; and having at Melinda ^settled a 
peace with the Moorish king of that place, and taken in a Guiarat 
pilot, he set sail for India, and crossing that great gulph of 706 leagues 
lb ao days, anchored two leagues below Calicut on* the 20th of May 
3 V this place had Gama discovered 1200 leagues beyond what wts 
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known drewmga straight Hind 4 Wmi‘ the -river TM* Jafaitc, 

dipe^^red/byBartholomew Biaz,tO' the -peril ofCaKcatv foriinf sailing 
febefif blithe coast it i*~umch more* Returning home HQfc forf/cut tm 
gaoas&fib' fell in with the isbeadsof Anchediva, signifying indwipdian 
language five islands, because they are so many 7. and havinghrid sight 
o&Gtoav atadifctance, sailed over again to the coast 4 >f Africa, :and 
anofiorecL near the town ef Magadom, At Melinda >he was received 
fiaeidly by the hang,: bat,, being again under sail, theship ft. Raphael 
struck on the shore and was lost, giving her name to those sands 
duDoanen^rece saved by; the other two ships, which parted in a storm 
vreaanCabo Verde. Nicholas Coello arrived first at Lisbon* and iMh 
nitnnrhifl® Vasdo de Gama,'*haring spoilt in his voyage two years and 
qbBOBt xtoo months Of. 160 men htf carried out, only 55 retained 
kaSRft* who were all well rewarded. 

Anno 15co. King Emanuel, encouraged by the success of Vasco da 
Qtftnfc, fitted but* fleet of L3 sail, under, the command of Peter Al- 
vamz Cabral,.. and in it 1200 men, to gain footing inlndia. He .sailed 
en 4 jbe8th*>f March?and, meeting with violent storms, was blown off 
ftbih‘*b8«dasfcoft Africa so fer, that on Ea$ter*eve the fleet came intp 
m port^whhch, • fibr f .the safety found in it, was called Seguro^anddte 
xKMSfit^yva^ that tirnfe Santa Cruz, -being the same now known by the 
3state of Brazil, oft the south continent of America. Hence the admiril 
sent back a>ship to advertise the king of the accidental new discovery, 
dewing two Portuguese ashore to enquire onto the customs and product 
ofiihdland.t 1 Sailing thence on the 1 2th of May for, the Gapevof.Gooil 
Jdofuti the ffleet-was for ao days in a most dreadful stom^i iosomuohjthat 
-tAeiseanWallowied nprrfoar ships, and. the admiral arrived with only six 
-a&'ZibJaia*’on the; 16th of July, and on the 20th at Mozambique; 
where having refitted, he prosecuted his voyage to Quiloa,: and; thence 
whence ithedbet stood ovear-ibr India,, and reached Anchq- 
dtoadn the 24th off August then coming to Calicut, peace and com- 
naetOeswan there agreed on* with Zamorin, or King of Calicut* hut* wris 
<soOn ; broken, and the* Portuguese entered into strict amity with thfc 
Kings of 1 Cochin* and Caoanor, where they took in their/ lading and 
returned to Portugal, .. u 

' iAimo 1501. John de Nova, departed from Lisbon'with four ships 
a»dn4QO 7 men, and imhis way discovered the island of Conception, 
inflight degrees, of south latitude, and on the east, side of. Africa, 
that = Which.'from him *was^ called the island of John de Nova., At 
'Cftnanor and Cophini he took in all /his lading, destroying .many ves- 
, eefyjof’ Calicut, and in his return home found the island of St. JExeiorfa 
• degrees of south latitude, distant 1549 leagues from Goa, and noo 

fmn-Lisbon, being then unpeopled; hut since of great ad vantage, to ail 
bhafruse the .trdde-of Indian * • 

v hAtkno 350a* •'.•The king act out a fleet of 20 sail, commanded by the 
; first rdkeoverer of India Visca de Gama, whose second Voyage th|s 
vNemfcw. discoveries were made by him,,but only trade secured ^t 
G&Shia and Oamnor, 2evexhl*hip&of Calkut taken; arid destroyed ; the 
‘fcingitif Q&failQtotht'&om&t Africa, wfs bcouglittri submit himsilf 
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to Portugal/ and pay tribute} and Vasco de Gama reto om i A da i rtw it fc 
nine ships richly laden, leasing Vincent Sodre behind with five ahjp*$* 
#coar the Coasts of India, and secure the factories thereu ' x » • ^ a 
Anna 1503. Nine ships were sent under three several oofrattadgeft 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, Franeis de Albuquerque* and Antony dt S*lr 
danha, each of them having three ships. The Albuquerque* with per^ 
mission Of the king built a fort at Cochin, berne took 

many ships of Calicut, and then returned richly laden hmtNmito 
where Alfonso arrived safe with his ships, but Fnine is and-bi* 3WH 
never more heard of. Saldanha, the third of those eomm an d cf - s^ 

Jtis name to a bay short of the Cape of Good Hope, where xh*. endea¬ 
voured to water; but h cost the blood of*ome of hwmeUvaudtfatre* 
fore the place was called Aguada de Saldsmha, orSotdaB&& 
place. Thence proceeding on his voyage, he obliged the kingeflf 
Monbaza, on the other coast of Africa, to accept of peace ; aod-tbea 
went to cruise upon the Moors at the mouth of the Red 60a# whifehtfift* 
the post appointed him. • nm* 

Anno 1504. Finding no good was to be done in Xndafcrwisbo?* a 
Considerable force. King Emanuel fitted out 14 ships,.thcJarg&toih&t 
had been yet buik in Portugal, and in them 1200 men,. oil .wdejrrffrl* 
command of Lope Soarcz, who made no father discoveries eidce ORfr- 
eluded peace with Zatnorin, and returned rich home. .j jnu . 

Anno 1505. D. Francisco de Almeyda was sent t» ftfee 

title of viceroy, carrying with him 22 ships, mi in them i$qp men, 
with whom he attacked and tdbk the town of QuUoa on the cast<*£*** 
of Africa, and in about 9 degrees of south btitatde, 
fort ; then burnt Monbaza on the same coast in four. degserfe: 
'sailing over to India, erected another fort in the island Anc&eAifta*aj!d 
* \ third at Cananor on the Malabar coast* . «,»> 

Anno 1506. James Fernandez Pereyra, commander /of 
ships left to cruise upon the mouth of the Red Sea* retmaxedritot LisfeiP 
with the news of his having discovered the island Zocotore* r ooi &r 
"distant from the said mouth, and famous for producing tbefec& pk$»> 
‘•from it called Succotrkia* In March this year mailed fgpifr l#$mx 
AJfonzo de Albuquerque, and Tristan da Cunha, wkh 13^ ships j>/J #4 
i joo men, the former to command the trading ships, the ktjftex £$g)$e 
on the coast of Arabia: in their passage they had asighti&f Capa fit* 
Augustin, in Brazil; and, standing over footn thenoe for the Cape^pf 
Good Hope, Tristan da Cunha ran far away ta thefOittb*' 

‘ vered the islands which still retain his name; 'Sailing hetccw scfflfc &p- 
covery was made upon the island of Madagascar*:' th*fe«£Z<K*&#Fa 
. subdued, and the fleet sailed, partfor the coast^of Arabaaiartd T fi^jfc>r 
Jndia. In the former Albuquerque took and plundered 
* Cakyate, the same he did to Mascate, Soar suhmatied,-.ttliAMn 
They found abandoned by the inhabitant*; > Thk done* AJbuqoffitfpe 
sailed-away to Ormuz, then first 'seen by Eerapetou^iTiiarCi^rfa 
-seated in an island; at the mouthof the Fersfou 

produces nothing' but salt and sulphur*butit- 1a anexofeiho 
marts in those countries* Hence AlbttqueitjueuHskiefe Jnqhi* *hfilf 
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Mmm&mmrn time uniit the command of the VUw+y MmefM, *i¥ 
kt - mm himself made governor of the Portuguese conquests in those 
parts, which was im the year 15 io, during which tio*e the whole busi- 
ness wee toeettk tm<k, build forts, and erect factories along the coasts 
already known, that is, all the east side of Africa, the shores pf Arabia, 
Persia; Guzarat, Cambaya, Decan, Canara, and Malabar; and, indeed* 
they had employment enough, if well followed, to have held them 
many more years* But avarice and ambition know no bounds; the 
Portugnese had not yet passed Cape Comorin, the utmost extent of the 
Malabar coast, and, therefore. 

Anno 1510, James Lopez de Sequeira was sent from Lisbon with 
orders to sail as far ar Malacca; this is a city seated on that peninsula 
formerly called Aurea Chersonesus, running out into the Indian sea 
from the main land, to which it is joined by a narrow neck of land on 
the nOffh, and on the south separated from the island of Sumatra by 
a small strait or channel; Malacca was at that time the greatest empo¬ 
rium of all the farther Ipdia. Thither Sequeira was sent to settle trade, 
or rather to discover what advantages might be gained; but the Moors 
NvHo watched to destroy him, having failed of their design to murder 
'him alt an entertainment, contrived to get thirty of his men ashore on 
pr$t6tiC0 of loading'spice, and then falling on them and the ships at the 
same time, killed eight Portuguese, took sixty, and the ships with difn- 
ciflty got away. However, here we have Malacca discovered, and a 
Way open to all the further parts of India.. In his way to Malacca 
Sfcqeeim made peace with the kings of Achem, Pedir, and Pacenj, all 
■**£tfrat time small princes at the north-west end of the island Sumatra. 
Whilst Sequeira was thus employed, Albuquerque assaults the famo.qs 
Goa, seated in ja small island on the coa$t of Decan, and taking 
the inhabitants unprovided, made himself master of it, but enjoyed it 
H6t teftg* forHidaLcan, the former owner, returning with 60,000 men, 
dfbvc him out of it, after a siege of 20 days: yet the next year he 
again took it by force, and it has ever since continued in the hands of 
'thfc Portuguese, and bepn the metropolis of all their dominions in the 
east, being made an archbishop’s see, and the residence of the viceroy 
Who has the government of all the conquests in those parts. Alhu- 
qumAjue; forahed wirh this success, as soon as he had settled all safe at 
Goa, sailed for Malacca with 1.400 fighting-men in 19 ships. IJy die 
Way hte «0ok iveshaps* aod, at his arrival on the coast of Sumatra, was 
Complimented by the kings .of Pedir and Paceiq. It is not unworthy 
relattaig in this place, that, in one of the ships taken at this time, was 
' fottrid Nehoada Beeguea, one of the chief contriver of the treachery 
Sequeira; ind though he hod received several mortal wounds, 
drop'Of blood came from him; but as soon as a bracelet of 
*fofc 4 ; Wa*«akcO'tf ilia arm, the blo^d gushed out at all parts. The 
1J IftI 3 fcft*#*id this was the bone of a beast called Cabis, which some will 
h*Vfc>tebefouiHi m Siam, and* others in the island of Java, which his 
^s 7 §ttttiige vietde,' bat none has ever been found since.’ This beihg 
upowsw * great treasure, was sent by Albuquerque to the'king 
^ Of Portugal, but the ship kt went in was. cast away* so that we f haVeh>s$ 
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die rarity, if it be true there ever was any such. Albuquerque, 
over to Malacca, had thejPortuguese that had been taken from Sequeir* 
delivered i bat that not being all he came foe, he landed his awn, and, 
at the second assault, made himself master of the cky, killing or dri¬ 
ving out all the Moors, and peopling it again with strangers and Mar 


THE WONDERFUL CUNNING OF A FOX. 

[FROM OLD MSS.] 

T O prove that this creature has a kind of reasoning with itself. 
Sir Henry Wotton told the following story to King James. A 
fox had killed a young pig, and was to cross a river to Es den. By 
the water side some alder-trees had been newly stubbed, and there lay 
chips of all sizes. The fox, before he would venture himself and his 
prey into the stream, weighs the danger, weighs his pig, and divers 
chips after it. At last he takes up into his mouth one of the heaviest, 
passeth the river with it, and, arriving safely, comes back to fetch 
his pig. 

A story of the'same nature the Earl of Southampton related to the 
king. In his Brook-hawking at Shellingford, he saw divers fowl on 
the river, and, a little way up the stream, a fox very busy by the 
fabric-side. The carl delayed his sport on purpose to see what Keynard 
was about—He saw him very busy fetching of the green sod w hich had 
been cut a few yards from the river. He takes two or three, one 
alter another, in his mouth, and lets them drive towards the fowl. 
After he had well familiarized them to this stratagem, he puts many 
more in together, and himself after them with one in his mouth, ana 
under this cover, gaining on the thickest part of the fowl, suddenly 
darts' from his ambush and seizes one. This did the earl report as 
being an eye-witness to the fact. 


MEMORABLE SPEECH OF THEOPHRASTUS 

i TO HIS DISCIPLES ON HIS DEATH-BED. 


L IFE is delusive; it promises us great pleasure in the possession of 
glory; but scarcely have we begun to live when we are called to 
die. No passion is often more fruitless than a love of fame- . Never¬ 
theless, ay disciples, be contented: if you set little value, oq the cntcep 
of men, you will save yourselves much labour; if your courage does 
nofc sink under it, glory may happen to be your recompence. Re¬ 
member only that theje are many useless things in lifip* and few that 
lead to a sure end. 
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Bishop W tbxba$€r> after a short prefece* moved, that the bearing of ofrfljfj 
ft md examining of witnetses on the Slave Trade be re fer r ed to * Committee abdvc 
stairs; and that the Lord* who have attended port of this section do form such Com¬ 
mittee. 

The 4 Mke ©f turner, Md, the Earl of Mansfieldf Lords TMow laid Kinmut, 
©pposedjQtcMf Abingdod, Grenville, and the Bishop ©f'L ftvotfr df 

the motion. The House then divided. Contents 14, Not Contents 44. • 

II. A few private bill* hong read, t hcicioi i is h ips pto c ce defl to the examination 
of cvjdcafo^ op the Slave Trade. Mr. Dunlop, who had redded many veaipjp. th© 
aalkd to.dietary the Duke of Clarence, thrBishop of Kocnesfyt/ 
Lords Uyiftrljh^WinMprrfe^ a^ced the evidence sovccal questions * iffer whidjgf 

jg<Resolved into a Committee of the whole House on the African Siave?Mtfe, 
‘ w^a/calfed,to the-b^r, and underwent a long*xam*1ari<m j'ofoer 

Krjproccedjfjg on this business w^ jjx^tpojfted Jto.thc^th qf 4pfel 



p^ ‘toftl GtSldford destroy ‘that the heads of those treaties which had been entered 
y witfr sCvfeflfl Fdrclgn PoWeVs Might be read, which being done, his Lordshxb 
entered at gre at l e ng t h inter the swtyect, and moved. That the treaties made wSthFo- 
ra i y v flowers had an otwious tendency to make us principals in the war, arid adopt 
pad fefr fl w* tfeoto'views which such powers blight haw hid beta**© entered intuit t 
*n©thrB»4rbUfe had been disavowed repeatedly by his Majesty’s minftStrs. • 

' A -Made df Mine length took place, when the House divided* Content! f» Va%^ 
contt&ts'^. ‘ ^ 

" aq. Lord Auckland moved, that copies ,he laid Ujpon the table of the account*. o£ 
Slpve-cohveyance ships, cfeated'out from the ports qf Great Britain, with their ton-* 
nag©/ together with the slaves imported into the Bnt&h West-lndia islands, in th© 
y gw av aySp, xppo, 9799* and in 1793, as* fer as the account* arc made-up. 

.The Duke of Norfolk presented a petition, from the Hon; Nit. Hhwfcrd, pray- 
Iqff thoHoasd to dissofve*thc marriage contracted befWeen' Mm arid* Lady "Elizabeth: 
Howard/on the ground of adultery. ■ ' "•* 

H- Several bills were read a second time* after .which the most noble Chart** 
Matguis Cornwallis, beingjp^U. was ^hc. of Stafford 

and T©wnshend, and, after the patent had been read in the usual form* he took the 
oaths aa*4 his seat, .when the Lord Chancellor .addressed him in the thcjftiag 

*i|d thrgnanforwof the Boose of Lords on his bravery as * General, and his ability m 
a Governor: the Marquis made a short reply of gratitude to b%» Majesty and the 
House, for the honour they had conferred on him. 

a5. Lord GrtmAlk presented a message'from his Majesty, stating* that Ins Majesty 
had gbfen ocdtff^or..the augnprnUtioa of the fend femes of this kingdom* to guard thf 
oo^fe‘7 tfc, premeditated invasion ©f f ranee, and would, adopt measures t$ 

etmm pftft Uf assemble a large body of troops in a short time, in case the design ©t 
ottf «rfAftics sbbuld be putiri practice. The message having been read, he moved, Tbac 
i Mr Majesty for his gracious conmmunication, and that the 
Fdftfcm ifetP cofedderatianon^hr moreow. Ordered. 

osa to declare hisubhorrenaeof the proposition of a noble Lord^Mans^ 
j [am. n-foua^r debate, whictrwas, to promise assistance and support to,anybody . 
offttednM tko would excite a civil war in France bydedaring for triarchy, ftp 
Lordship said* that this being, in his ©pinkm, contrary to the principles of Christianity 
Vol.IL Pp 
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and morality, he meant to make it the subject of tbrir LortfehipcimridrmiOn,' iHd 
therefore moved. That the House be summoned t6 attend on Friday the '4th OF April 
next. Ordered* * 

v ad. Lord Grm ml U mowed the Order of the Day, « That his Majesty's message 
should be taken into consideration,** and the same being read, his LonUhip, without 
any farther prefeoc mowed, “ That an humble Address should be presented to his 
Majesty* thanking him far his most gracious communication, and expressing that the 
House would most heartily support his Majesty in the. measures proposed far prose¬ 
cuting the present just and necessary war.’* 

Lord haidtrddit objectgd to the latter words, as being no part of what he understood 
ip be the purport of the noble Secretary’s motion; and though he Ad not mean to 
effect to an unanimity of Parliament in supporting this country against its entity, 
when the Crown had declared the avowed intention of that enemy to invade us, yet he 
cbuld not let this matter pass without observation. - r . 

Lord Sydney conceived it rather singular, that when Parliament had vot e d their sop* 
pbrt to the present just and necessary war, any noble Lord should stand up in his 
place and desire the House to undo that which they hufoo fcnrriwfiatefy done* - 

Some other Lords spoke on the question, which being put, was carriedoMi* J 6 r~ 
untiemt* 

18. The Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury t and the Marquis of $taford t 
being seated in their robes, gave the Royal assent by Commission to thirty-fivc public 
and private bills. . . 

The Earl of Lauderdale, after a speech of some length, made a motion to fallowing 
effect 1 “ That it is a dangerous and unconstitutional measure far thc r J^eGutive Go- 
vemmant to raise money far the embodying of farces without the consent o^far- 

fcwnh" 4.. t . ; .> ■,•* 

Lord H*%uktsbmyt and several other Peers, spoke agfan$tthe mptioi), contending, 
that contributions far the support of the State were not.illegal,, if coch contribution* 
wese applied by Government in fad of measures already, sanctioned ty 
The Jlari of Derby supported the motion, which Was negatived, 104. Against <7». 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 

. 'Mmb 3. Mr. East brought up a bill to prevent the removal of indigent persons from 
their places of residence till they became chargeable, Which was read a first time* - aad 
ordered to be printed. 

< Mr. .AT* /L Taylor presented a petition from Mr. Christopher Atkinson, praying that 
the resolution by which he was expelled from the House might be expuaged^frpm its 
Journals. He briefly stated the circumstances which led to the conviction Q? .Mr. 
Atkinson, He was found guilty,Of perjury* said to have bpen committed by him in 
swearing to the contents of an affidavit which had been made, in order that he. might 
obtain a criminal information against Mr. Bennet, who, in (he public prints,' had ac¬ 
cused Mm Of malpractices as agent to the Victualling Office. Sinceohat time* how- 
over, be had received the Royal Pardon, and his aocouhts had been aBoWed in the 

Court of Exchequer* • ■> v—• . 

The petition Was received, and ordered to fie on the table. . ' • 

4. This being the last day far receiving private petitions* the House filet tally, 
and “a great number were presented, and Other private business transacted. ,' ,. 

. A petition was presented from the proprietors, renters, and creditors of tfte Royalty 
Theatre, fat a bill to epahle his Majesty £0 grant a licence for the said Theatr^'which 
Was read and ordered to lie on the table. •/ ‘ 

Mr. Pe/ban presented a petition to the House from Mr* Matthew Bailey, and Mr. 
Edward Home, respecting the purchase of the late Mr. Hunter's Museum j the peti¬ 
tion stated, that*'under the will of Mr. Hunter, the Museum Was devised to theiti to 
be disposed of for certain purposes. That it was first to be offered, to the Govemjricnt 
of this country, at whatever'might be thought a fair price between the contracting 
parties; incase our Government ihoufc refuse to purchase it, they were directed by 
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goffer Ji for id*, to pay For^a.Gott^waent that »b«id R*cch*se 

t|K f$i*6. Th*.p*fition was ordered to lie on the, table, . . t ^ 

Mr. Fox presented a petition for leave to faring in a bill for building new streets, 
and widening the avenues leading to the New Theatre, which was stated to be neccs-' 
ssBy for the public convenience and safety. The petition was received, .and ordered to 
fie onCbe. 

5.. On tli? motion of Mr. Burke, a committee (consisting of the Managers for con- 
ducting the trial of Mr. Hastings) was appointed to inspect the lords' Journals, as for 
aa relates to the trial of Mr. Hastings, and to report their opinion thereon to the 
House. ...... 

The House having gone into a Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Pitt observed,, 
tfcsfctfce Committee of Supply had voted the sum of 1,500,0001. for the payment of 
Navy and Victualling Bills that were in circulation prior to the 31st of Match 1793,, 
He now proposed to make provision for that sum. He should state the nature of that 
fund out of which he meant to satisfy those Navy Bills. He proposed to do what was 
dona in the years 1784 and 1785. And after conversing with those who were most 
deeply interested in this business, with those who were the principal bjl-bolders, he 
had every, reason t0 suppose, that the terms be was about to propose would.be agree-* 
able to them, to wit, that they should have five per cent, stock at the value of 99I. so, 
that he gave them joil. for tool, the actual price of that stock being at present rather 
above par. He also stated, that it was proposed that all Navy Bills to be issued in 
futbre should bear totehr&t (4'peroent.) from the moment they were issued; and thao 
they should not be current for a longer period than fifteen months. 

Thd Committee voted pursuant to these propositions. 

Mr. Pitt said, it had been at first proposed to impose a duty of so much on each-' 
hundred of Slates, and on each ton of Stone and Marble; but on .further consideration 
it was found that that mode pf taxation would be attended with great inconvenience 9 
aetd therefore it was now intended to tax those articles according to their value. He 
said,* there was formerly a duty payable on those articles, the production of the Isles' 
of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, imported into England* it was now. 
proposed to repeal that duty, and to nuke it the same with that to be paid in*future 
in Great Britain He therefore moved, 

** That the Dufies of Customs now chargeable on Slate, Stone, and Marble, of the, 
production of Guernsey, &c. imported in tliis kingdom, do cease, and be no longer 
paid or payable.” Ordered. 

** That the Duty of Customs of 20I. be charged on every iool. of the tnjc ftncf real 
value of Slate, Stone, and Marble, the production of those islands, which shah bcimvt 
ported into the kingdom.” Ordered. 

Also, « That the Duty of sol. be chargeable on every iod. of the true and real tafcie 
of all Slate, Scone, and Marble, carried by sea from any one port of this kingdom to 1 any* 
other port of the kingdom.” Ordered. 

The Committee further voted, “ That the pay and clothing of the Milifia for fho 
year *794 b£ defrayed out of the produce of the Land-tax.” 


6. Mr. Memwariftg toovod for leave to bring in a bill to explain and amend the 29th 
of Charles II. for thy better observance 0 f the Sabbath. He drew a very pathetio picture 
of the journeymen bak?r$, who w?r? obliged to sit up every night throughput the 
week, and to work on a Sunday. Leave was given, and Mr, Mainwaring and Sir 
James Sanderson were ordered to bring in the same. 

‘ Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill to augment the Militia, Aftfr 4 few words 
from Mr. M. A. Taylor, Mr. Fox, Mr. Bouverie, &c. leave was given. 

lir. Whitbread the younger rose to make his promised motion relative to treaties. The 
Hon. Mertfcer took a view of the war from the moment this country entered into it", 
the progress of the same, and our allies, in order to shew that their objects were dif¬ 
ferent from ours*. After a variety of arguments and observations he moved, That aq 
humble Address be presented to his Majesty, to intreat him to make peace. 

Mr. Jenkimon spoke against the motion \ Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fog In support gf 
On which fhc House divided: for the motion 26, against it *5$. * 
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f.TBe CbdrfeObr <f ifrBkbe p e r *fougbt hp »N0 for *ug ihc n«ri g*te rt M t#l, a a fc itfi 
'was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Mood*? aext, *«&* ta 

fte printed. • '** • 

Sir Francis Basset moved the Order of the Day, for the second re*fing>of rhehttl Air 
regulating the tolls’to be granted to millers for grinding Mth «• * ' * 1 

Mr. Smith opposed the principle of the bill, and stated several objections Wife 
A short dehate arose, in which the Attorney General , the Solicitor General) the Master 
of the Rolls, and Mr. Francis, opposed the bill, on the ground of its being an infringe¬ 
ment on the rights of persons to private property. 

Mr. Sheridan , Sir Francis Basset , and Mr. Hussey, supported it, on the ground of its 
being a necessary regulation, and for the relief of the poorer classes of society. The 
Jgpuse divided, for the bill 30, against it 59. Bill tost. 

Mr. Wilbirjorci moved the Order of the Day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, on the bill for preventing the exportation of negroes 
fjfom the coast of Africa in British ships, or by British subjects, to foreign territories. 

Colonel Tarletou opposed the motion, upon the ground that it was inimical to the 
interests of commerce, and a dangerous innovation at this period. The House divi¬ 
ded, for the bill 40, against it 23 . 

The House being in a Committee, went through the bill with several' amendments. 
The report was received immediately, and the till was ordered to be recommitted on 
Friday next. 

: to. It was ordered, on the motion of Mr. Secretary Dundas, that the KB for, the 
better regulation of the -conduct of Aliens, should be renewed. 

Mr. Adam rose to bring forward his proposition relative to Mess. Muir and Palmer; 
He prefaced it with a speech of very great length, and moved,. f< That there be. laid 
before the House a copy of the indictment, warrant of committal,- plea, An verdict, 
arid sentence, passed the 31st of August 1793, on Thomas Muir the yaungesv of 
Huntershill, &c.” ... 

• The Lord Advocate of Scotland contended that the proceecfings of the Court were in 
strict conformity to the known and established Law of Scotland, though' perhaps not of 
this part of Great Britain. 

A long debate then took place, which lasted till past three in the mottling, when the 
Question being loudly called for, the House divided: for the motion 34, against it 171, 

12. The Penny Post Bill was read a third time and passed. 

13. The House resolved itself into a Committee on the bill for an increase of the 
Militia, Mr. Minchin in the chair. 

Mr Powis was prepared, as far as he had read the bill, to give his hearty assent to it 5 
" He ohly wished to See a clause introduced to provide for the wives and children of such 
MithUumen as- might be embodied under it, similar to that danse which was adopted 
in the former bill. 

Mr. Stvtle said he approved of the suggestion, and, as It was open to any mem b er to 
move such a clause in that or arty future stage of the hill, he should not fall to give it 
his support. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor declared, that he was a friend to the principle of the bill, hut he 
thought it ought to name a description of men to be embodied under It, as by tifcing 
married men from their families, the parish would feel it exceedingly inconvenient, 
especially if their families were large. 

The bill was then read dause by clause, the blanks filled up, agreed tQ, and ordered 
to be reported on Wednesday next. 

. 14. Mr. W'iI herforu moved to recommit the Slave Trade Bill; a short conversation 
epsurd, af.er which the House divided; for the recommitment 74, against it 48. 

The bill was then recommitted; several abuses were brought up and received ; the 
JUport of the Committee was afterwards brought up, and the bill waa ordered to be 
read a third time on Monday. 

Mr. Grey made his promised motion relative to the landing Hessian troops in this 
country. He did not call in question the prudence of the ftieasure* or the conduct of 
ministers in bringing over these troops* but he wished to preserve the constitution. 
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Ifr. Fronds seconded tha motion. A debate .then ensued, in which Mr. Grenville, 
Mr. Ammhar, Mr. JPectm, the Attorney General, and Mu fix, opposed the motion* 
atniMuMmr, Mr. Shmda* Mr* Sente,and Mr* Fox, supported it, . 

At'tflvo.o^fcckda the morning the House divided) for the motion 41, agam^t 
it 170. 

17.' The Foreigti Slave Trade Bill was read a third time, and passed 

General Fmspatnck moved for an Address to his Majesty, stating the opinion of tifc- 
House, that the detention of .Mess. De la Fayette, Lajneth, Sec. by his Majesty's ally, 
the King of Prussia, was injurious to the cause of the combined powers, and beseeching 
his Majesty to take such steps, Sec. therein as to his Royal wisdom shaii seem most 
proper. 

Colonel Tarleten seconded the motion. A debate then ensued, at the conclusion pf 
which the House divided. Ayes 48, Noes 153. 

00. A petition from the journeymen bakers against the Sunday Bill was presented, 
and referred to the Committee on the bill, and to be supported by Counsel 

The House having resolved itself into a Committee on the additional Paper Duty 
Bill, Mr. Brandling, having stated the existing and proposed duty on paper, conceived 
that thd proposed duty should be equalized. The new tax on printing paper was, in 
his opinion, excessive, whilst that on writing and whited brown bore no proportion 
to' It. He Wished the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rose) would consent to fill up the blanks 
in such a manner that the bill might be reported, and recommitted on a future day, 
that in the interval he might consult his constituents. • ' 

Mr. Rose said, the paper was arranged under three classes; the first Included writing, 
copper-plate, and drawing paper j the second printing paper, which was divided into 
'eleven classes j and the third comprehended whited brown. It was proposed to lay 
a tax un the first which would amount to twenty-seven per cent, on the second to 
forty-five per cent, and on the third id. per pound weight. It was not possible to 
* equalize the duty so as to prevent fraud and evasion. This subject * had been under 
consideration for two months, and the proposed mode was the only ode that cobkS he 
adopted. 

Sir Af. W*. Rtdley went into various calculations, in order to shew that the new duty 
tin printing paper would amount to fifty per cent. 

' The bill was then read clause by clause, and ordered to be reported. ' * 

ax- Mr. Pitt delivered a message from the King, which stated that his Majesty JiaA 
appropriated the house.lately inhabited by the Duke of Newcastle* for-tbe u&t of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons tor the time being. 

lord Frederick Campbell, after paying a very handsome compliment to the Speaker* 
ipoved an Address of Thanks to his Majesty, which was agreed to turn, cm . 

Mr. Sheridan asked, whether the copy of the circular letter to the Lord lieutenants, 
of counties for subscriptions would be laid before the House. Mr. Pitt answered, that 
every proper communication would in due time be produced. 

Fresh opposition was made to the system adopted in the Paper Bill by Mr. Brand¬ 
ling, and other membersior northern towns and counties. 

Mr. Sheridan likewise wished newspapers to be exempted from the additional tax, as 
they paid a heavy stamp-duty, and ought not to be taxed doubly. Mr. Brandling 
jnoved the recommittal of the bill. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Rose opposed it. 

Mr. Brandling's motion was negatived; and the Report of the Committee received. 

24. The Report of the Committee on the Bill for finding part of the Navy Debt 
was received, and, with a clause suggested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer,' enac¬ 
ting that no Navy Bills should be made payable at a later date than fifteen months after 
April npxt, was agreed to by the House. e 

Mr. Thompson moved, “ That there be laid before the House a list of ail fo re i g n er s 
ordered to quit the country under the powers of the Alien Bill, which, after a short 
Rebate, was negatived without a division,” 
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Mr. &erMd* moved; « That an A d8N »* to p a tte d t» bis fl fo fow yy w ip i ng tf at 
he wottM order to be ItM b efo re the House a copy of a letter wriwewbytlieStemttaiif 
of State, dated Whitehall, March ?4, to the Lords lieutenants Of th* sovefaleotimittt 
with the plans for raising troops, See. thereto annexed/* ’ - 1 % 

Mr. Martin, ih seconding the motion, expressed hit dis ap p r oba ti on of ra n d i e r 
of minister* during the present war. i 

Mr. f^estem spoke in support of the motion, and took the opportunity t?>*iiittiad- 
Teh, with mttch seventy, on the conduct of ministers in the instance In qu c Ho n, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that when the papers were before the Hawse* 
it would best know how to decide on the conduct of Ministers hi the instances ^, 
boded to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

' The Paper Duty Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

25. The Solicitor General moved for a bill to explain and amend an net passed in the 
ttH year of the present King, relating to certain restrictions upon Roman Catholics , 
his principal view in which was, to enable persons of that persuasion to become Ar- 
tornica at Law. The motion was ordered to be referred to the consideration of the 
whole House. 

Mr. Secretary Dundee presented a message frorq his Majesty, similar to that deC- 
Tonrd to the House of Lords by Lord Grenville, which, on the motion of the Chan* 
cellar of the Exchequer, was ordered tp be taken into consideration on the morrow., , t 
Mr. Adam prefixed a motion po the Scotch Law with a speech of very considerable 
length. HU principal object was tp a^hzulate the criminal code o£ Scotland as nearly, 
as possible to that of this country \ and to allow the former the benefits which result 
to the latter, from its excellent and admirable system of criminal laws. He concluded 
with moving to the following effect; “ That a Select Committee be appointed to take' 
into consideration so much of the criminal law of Scotland as relates to the crimes of 
leasing-making* or sedition, the right of appeal, of a new trial, the competency 
Witnesses, law of evidence, power pf the Lord Advocate, the proposition of introducing 
4 Grand Jury info that system, &c, and to report the same, with their opinions th^repn, 
to the House/* ‘ lf [ 

M*t Secretary DwuLu deemed ithls duty to oppose the motion, as it tended to in¬ 
troduce $ sudden, dangerous, and most extensive innovation into the system of laws 
by which Scotland had been governed for a very great length of time, and under which, 
people found tlgrosclvcs perfectly happy. He compared the legal system of both' 
countries, and contended, that the laws of Scotland were better adapted for tnat, 
country. ' 

Mr. Serjeant Adair, at some length, contended for the propriety of instituting the 
Committee. 

The Matter of the J loll* replied So the principal parts in the learned Serjeant's speech, 
apd seemed in general of the same opinion of his Right Hon. friend (Mr. Secretary 

BwU*). 

Several Gentlemen then delivered their sentiments ? when the question being loudly 
-called for, there appeafed, Ayes z+, Noes 77. 

16. Resolved Into a Committee on the Solicitor General’* motion pf the preceding 
jflght, for leave for a bill, the intent of which was, to enable persons of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion to become Attorneys at Law j which proposition being agreed' tq. 
by the Committee, the House resumed, received the report, and ordered {he fa£U tobe 
brought in accordingly. 

The Alien Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Secretary Dundat presented the estimates of the expence attending {he newly 
raised Corps, Regiments of Fencihles, Cavalry, Sec. which Were ordered to he printed 5 
and also the copy of the letter transmitted by the Secretary qf State to the different 
Lords lieutenants. * . j 

A conversation of some length ensued between the Chancellor of the. Exchequer, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas, Mess. Fox and Sheridan, respecting an obscurity, which ap,^ 
pcaftd to the latter gentleman in part of {he wording of this letter, tire result of which" 
wafer .qajwspraqcp that.the letter now before the House was, the original ccn^upicf-t, 
vi$a issued from the Secretary of Stated office, the different lords Lieu tenets,., 
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lift Sqgrptary Emfa moved the order for.takms-bis Majesty’s most paciow Rhts- 
sago m to consideration, which being read, be prefaced a motion for an Address iq fo* 
Majesty thcFeoa with a short speech, in which he touched slightly on the topics men¬ 
tioned in the message. He observed, that it was directed neither to alarm tin: court*/ 
ti ftfr ipoiwriliin uppiubenWoiis, nor to lull it into ideas of dangerous security. The 
preparations on the French coast, whatever might be their object, were extensive, and 
of and* a name as rendered it necessary for this country to be on its guard, and ta be 
amply prepared to, resist any attack that might bemads. He, then moved an Address 
to-J»is Majesty to the following effect: “ To assure his Majesty that the House would 
most cheerfully concur in such measures as may be necessary to guard against any 
attempts of the enemy to attack or invade this country; that it is ready to make pro¬ 
visions for the further augmentation of the land forces; and also for an additional force 
to act in particular parts of the kingdom as circumstances might require * that the 
House would support his Majesty in the prosecution of this just and nocessary war, in 
which it would be assisted by the exertions of & brave and loyal people, &c. M 

On the question being put, Mr. Honeyvmod (Member for Kent) took the oppartnfoty 
to express his approbation of the present proceeding, which he said would enable hurt 
to go to the meeting of his county to-morrow, and contribute tUs assistance towards 
the defence of his epuotry, in a legal and constitutional manner. 

Mr .'-Fox observed, that with respect to the general tenor of the Address he had no 
objection to it. It was certainly wise in the present posture of affairs to be prepared 
against the worst, but he thought the Address promised too much in such unlimited 
abstained of support ^ for until the plan and estimates which Wert'ndw~bfeferO the 
House were considered, the House could not pledge itself how hr it would go. He 
moved as an Amendment, that the words “ just and necessary” be left out of «btf 
Address. 

' A conversation of some length took place between Mesa. Dundds, Sheridhn, Grey, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of what wat implied In-the Address; and aistf 
respecting the propriety of introducing the words i( just and necessary” into it. 

< Sir It. Hill entreated the Right Hon. Gentleman to withdraw his amendment, as m 
alternative in the present instance was left to the House but to .vote, that tiit war wit la 
France was either just or necessary, or that it was rot. 

Mr. Taylor thought that the abolition of sinecure places woidd-be*prdferabk, and lie 
stated his intention, should the war last for any length of time, tobringiforwaid a pro¬ 
position to that effecti ' \ * 

The question on the amendment was then put, and negatived without a division, aw 
which the Address was put and carried. ’ 

It was then Ordered, on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a feSB» 
should be brought in to encourage and discipline such corps dr companies of men 'as 
shall voluntarily enroll themselves for the defence of their towns, on the ooast of tjse 
kingdom, during the war. * 

' 27. The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the bill to encourage and ditdplftw 
such corps and companies of men as may voluntarily enrol themselves for the defeat* 
of their towns, or particular parts of the coasts of the kingcom, during the war.' It 
was read a first time, and ordered to be printed. • ' • • d '' ' 

Mn Lmg presented a bill for the better preventing of snwggjiagv and the regulation 
of the Importation of cambricks, &c. which was read a first time, -and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Hobart presented .the Report of the Committee of Ways .and Means, which wa*« 
agreed to by the House, and the bills ordered in accordingly. . 

28. The House resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means wheri it was 
irioved as a resolution,that* sum of 740,000!. be raised by way bf Ifoftery, for the 
service of the ensuing year. • ^ ‘ * • « 

Mr. Tay/dr, and Several Other members, repeated the mode of raising money tjjr 
Lotteries. The resolution was agreed to. '* • 7 ' 

Mr. Grey moved for the papers to be printed, which lists bf the killed and 

wounded in the last campaign. Motion withdrawn. " '* * 

'Mt. Sheridan made his proposed motion similar to* fHe'Thirl'of'Liddefdhle V in thb’ 
HOoseof Lords, concluding by declaring stibscrfptfotfe to be illegal/ : Tffo debate fasted*' 
until two Xh the morning, when the House divided; for the motion 204, against it 34.' 
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FREEMASON PROLOGUE* 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY AIR. WOODS, 

At the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh) in January 17S3. 
nctVIOVS TO THE COMEDY OP “ WHICH IS THE MAN** 
By Desire of the Right Honourable and Most Worshipful 

DAVID STEWART ERSKINE, EARL OF JBUCHAN, 

GRAND MASTER, 

And the Woeshipfui. Fraternity or Faxx and Accbptxd Mam hi. 

I N early times, ere Science, like the sun, 

. Beam'd forth, and worlds from mental darkness won. 

What wretched days mankind for ages knew, 

Their cares how selfish, and their joys how few ; 

How tasteless was the cup on mortals prest. 

By social arts untended and unblest. * 

If Nature now a brighter aspect shews. 

Improv'd fay graces Science only knows ; 

In trac in g knowledge to its first essays, 

How much Fr 1 ima son a y deserves our praise! % 

t Whoso early efforts. Wit and Genius lov'd—- 

When HiKAMplann'd, and David's Son approv'd: 

> Hi* am 1 whose name still leads enquiring youth * j 

The ohoien star that points the way to truth. 

Cities, where Commerce keeps her golden store. 

Temples, where grateful saints their God adore, 

* Th' abodes rever'd from whence fair Science springs j * 

And palaces that mark the pow’r of kings; 

These stamp the Mason's feme; yet higher art 
He nobly tries—t’ amend the human heart. 

Hence, 'midst the ruins of three thousand years, 

Unhurt, unchang'd, F** s ha son* y appears. 

Her tow'rs and monufnents may fade away. 

Her Truth and Social Love shall ne’er decay. 

These she with care extends to distant lands, ' 

'Cross frozen seas, o'er wild and barren sands + 5 
All who can think and feel she makes her friends. 

Uniting even foes for moral ends. 

The wanderer’s drooping heart she loves so cheer. 

The wretch’s comfort when no aid seems near j __ 


* Candidates for Freopasonry. 

f Alluding to the Lodges established m remote parts of the world. 
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Her actions tending all to one great plan— 

To teach mankind, what man .should iz to man. 
£ach selfifh passion boldly to destroy, 

’ That all the world, tike us, may meet in Joy. 

' Do sceptics doubt the Mason's gen’rous aim ? 

One truth beyond ail cavil sets our feme: 

Since to Tat Ciaft a Buchan’s care is giv’n. 

It mntrbe dear to Virtue and to Heav’n. 


, MASONIC SONG. 

BY BROTHER JOHN RICHARDSON, 
or THE 

ROYAL BRUNSWICK LODGE, SHEFFIELD. 


A LONE from Arts and Sneme flow 

Whatever instructs or charms the eye j 
hatc’er can fill the mind with awe i 
Beneath yon arched azure sky. 


II. 

With Heav’nly true Mechanic skill, 

Our great Almighty Maste* wrought} 
And in six days did he fulfil, 

What far surpasses human thought. 

III. 

Firm in the Centre fixed he 
T he Sun to guide the rolling Spheres > 

The Moon by night a light to be. 

And mark us out the Months and Tears. 


IV. 

Wliat tho* no pow’rful Lever's seen. 
Nor Axle, Wheel, or Fully there ’, 

Yet they have ever constant been. 

As Time and Truth to us declare. 


V. 

. Just so, our true Masonic fame. 
On lofty lasting Columns stands $ 
Grac’d with a royal Brunswick's name, 
And sear’d beneath his ruling hands. 


A LYRIC ODE, BY GRAY. 

[Not published in his Works.] 

SPRING. ^ 


N OW the golden Morn aloft 

Waves her dew-bespangled wing. 
With vermciicheek and whisper soft. 
She woes the tardy Spring: 

<*.<1 


Vox.. IL 
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Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground 5 
And, lightly o’er the living scene, 

Scatters his freshest, tenderest, green. 
New-born flocks in rustic dance, 

Frisking, ply their feeble feet j 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 
The birds his presence greet: 

But chief the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling extacy ; 

And, lcss'ning from the dazzled sight. 

Melts into air and liquid light. 

Yesterday .the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly 5 
Mute was the music of the air. 

The herd stood drooping by : 

Their raptures now, that wildly flew, 

No yesterday nor morrow knew; 

’Tis man atone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted* eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune’s brow, 

Soft Reflection’s hand can trace; 

And o’er the cheek of Sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace t 

While Hope prolongs our happier hour $ 

Or deepest shades that dimly lour 
And blacken round our weary way. 

Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads. 

See a kincred Grief pursue ; 

Behind the steps that Misery treads 
Approaching Comfort view* 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow. 

Chastis’d by sahler tints of woe; 

And, bleifded, form, with artful strife. 

The strength and harmony of life. 

See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour lost. 

And breathe and walk again : 

The meanest flow’ret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening paradise ! 


CONTEST BETWEEN THE LIPS AND EYES. 

.a aaca 

Addressed to Miss R* 


YN Celia’s face a question did arise, 

A. Which were roost beautiful, her Lips or Eyes ? 
We, said the Eyes, send forth those pointed darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts. 

From us, replied the Lips, proceed those blisses, 
Which lovers reap by kind words and svVctt kisses; 
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Then wept the Eyes, and from their springs <Jid pour 
Of liquid Oriental Pearls a show'r} 

Whereat the Lips, mov'd with delight and pleasure. 
Through a sweet smile, unlockt the pearly treasure. 
And bade Love judge, whether did add more grace. 
Weeping or smiling Pearls in Celia's free f 


LINES 

TO THE MEMORY Of 

A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, 

*M%o died at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, in the Month of January 1793 
Aged about 16 Tears. 


[By T. P,] 

A LAS, poor Julia! when the tidings came. 

That Death's cold hand had seiz’d thy lovely frame} 
r lhat thou, whose smile was bliss, who ne’er couldst frown,’ 
Wert thus untimely to the grave gone down ! 

Spite of the busy tongues which slurr’d thy fame, 

My heavy heart drank deep of sorrow's stream; 

J fled the face of man to hide my grief, 

And wrote these lines to give my soul relief. 


O, fair as light? and hapless too as fair! 

* Sweet as the fragrance balmy zephyrs bear ; 

And soft as sweet, and blithe as the day.dayvn 
Bright rising o’er the dewy spangled lawn. 

When in close covert of the leafy grove, 

Birds ring gay songs, and tune their early love 1 
And O, so young a flower! and stricken down 
Ere half thine opening charms were fully blown! 

Sure Death, long sated torith more common spoil, *' 

Has cropt the prettiest blossom of the isle; 

And ha-.st thou been as good as thou wert fair, 

Though Heav’n be good, thou’dst found no rival there ! 1 

If these few lines the public eye should find, v 
Some Wit shall say (for wit is seldom kind), 

'Tis gratitude demands that 1 should pay, ** ’ A ’ 

For favours once receiv'd,, the tribute lay. 

Julia ne'er heard my voice, she knew fne not. 

Or, seen one moment, was the "next forgot: 

To such as theae I write not,* but to you 
(And much I fear your number iubut few) 

Whose hearts oft steep'd in pity's kindly dew. 

Though you must blame,' can yet have mercy too. 

O, have ye known a tree, the forest’s pride. 

Grow green, and flourish fafr, and young befide! 

For beauty lov’d (for after all is said, ' 1 

'Ti§ Nature’s law, and shwwDf be obey’d), 

And §?cn when least expecting* passing by, , 

* € Lovely in death, the beauteous ruin lie j" 

Prone on the earth, where some rude storm had thrown if, 
M With all its leafy honoufAStill upon 
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And hive ye wept ? O then, I’m tare ye’ll cone 
Draw Pity’* veil o’er hapless Julia’s tomb! 

©, ye wUl wish her gentle spirit rest, 

And hid the sod lie lightly on her breast!” 

As for the rest, too well, too well I know. 

How envy influences all below $ 

But of all forms the Demons us’d to bear, 

To hide her shape, and wage the cruel war, 
Unblemish’d Chastity she most affects. 

And, dress’d like woman, rails at all the sex: 
Malignant smiles to see a sinking maid, 

Raises the tempest round her friendles*head; 

And though o’erwbelm’d beneath her fatal pow’r. 
Breaks in upon the grave’s most solemn hour j 
Consigns to infamy her wretched prey, 

Nor then without reluctance dies away. 

O bow unlike the wond’rous Man, whose heart 
Jn all our sorrows took a brother’s part; 

Sent down from Heav*n to comfort, not to kill. 

His duty seem’d but second to his will; 

* Trembling with fear, and waiting his commands. 
Her eyes cast down, to, where the culprit stands— 
Fain would she speak, but grief withholds the word. 
She rather sobs than answers “ No man, Lord 
44 Neither do I condemn thee,” said the saint; 

Ve then that do, are ye more free from taint? 

Search each his heart, when that is fully known. 
Then, with what fact ye may, cast the first stone. 


7 * tbt EDITOR of tin FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 

SIR, 

THE following elegant Stanzas were written by Art*** Lord Capri, in the 
Tower, during the usurpation of Cromwsll. A mutilated copy of them having 
lately appeared in some of the Public Prints, has induced me to send you an exact 
transcript At a time like the present, they cannot but afford peculiar pleasure 
to every friend of humanity, elegance, and loyalty. J am. Sec, 


B EAT on proud billows, Boreas blow. 

Swell curled waves high as Jove’s roof; 
Your incivility doth shoyr 
That innocence is tempest proof. 

Though surly Nereus frown, my thoughts are calm $ 
Then strike Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 

That which the world miscals a gaol, 

A private closet is to me.: 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail. 

And innocence my liberty: 

Locks, bars, and solitude, together me% 

Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 

.- sass i asm 


• John, Chap. via. 
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I, whilst I wish to be retired. 

Into this private room am turn’d ; 

As if their wisdom bad conspir’d 
The Salamander should be burn’d. 

Or, like those Sophists that would drown a iUh, 
I am condemn’d to suffer what I wish. 

The Cynic hugs his poverty; 

The Pelican her wilderness ; 

And *tis the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus. 

Contentment cannot smart. Stoics we see 
Make torments easy by. their apathy. 

These manacles upon mine arm, 

I, as my mistress’ favours wear ; 

And for to keep my ancles warm 
I have some iron shackles there. 

These walls are but my garrison, this cell. 

Which men call gaol, doth prove my citadel. 

So be that strook at Jason's life. 

Thinking he had his purpose sure 5 

By a malicious, friendly knife. 

Did only wound him to his cure. 

Malice, I see, wants wit$ for what is meant 
Mischief, oft times proves favour by th’ event. 

I'm in this cabinet lock’d up, 
lake some high-priz’d margarite 5 

Or like some great mogul or pope. 

I'm cloister'd up from public sight. 
Retirement is a piece of majesty, 

And thus, proud Sultan, l’di as great as thee. 

Here sin, for want of food, must starve^ 
Where tempting objects are not seen ; 

And thdse strong/walls do only serve 
To keep rogues out, and keep me in. 

Malice of late's grown charitable sure, 
l*m not committed, but I’m kept secure. 

When once my prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem ; 

And to make smooth so rough a path, 

I can learn patience from him. 

Now not to suffer shews no loyal heart. 

When kings want ease, subjects must bear a part. 

What though I cannot see my king. 
Neither in person, nor in coin; 

Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what J have not, mine. 

My king from me what adamant cap part. 

Whom I do wear engraven on my heart ? 

Have you not seen the Nightingale 
A hermit kept up in Mage ? 

How doth she chant her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ! 

Even then her charming melody doth prove, 

That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove. 
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My soul Is free as is the ambient air. 

Although my baser part's immur'd; 

Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair. 

To company my solitude: 

And though immur’d, yet I can chirp and sing. 

Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 

I am that bird, Whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty ; 

But though they do my corps confine. 

Yet, maugre that, my soul is free. 

Although rebellion doe* my body bind. 

My king can only captivate my mind. Cap at. 


STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


COYENT GARDEN, March *5. 


New Play was produced for the first time at Covent Garden Theatre, under 
__ the title of “ Fontainville Forest j” the characters of which are as 
follow, and thus represented ? 

Marquis Montault, 

La Motte, 

Lewis, 


Peter, 


Mr. Farren, 

Mr. Pope, 

Mr. Middleton, 
Mr. Hull, 


Hortenfia, - - Mifs Morris, 

Adeline, - - Mrs. Pope. 

The story of the piece is unusually interesting. 

La Motte, a Frenchman qf a good family and connections, reduced by a fife of ex¬ 
travagance, retires with his wife from the disgrace which attaches to his humble cir¬ 
cumstances, to a ruined abbey, in a remote forest, the estate of the Marquis Mon¬ 
tault. To this retirefnent he also, takes under his protection a Lady (Adeline) whom 
he had rescued from the hands of a ruffian—she had been designed for a nun, but her 
parents were dead. Made desperate by penury—for the temporary support of his fa¬ 
mily, La Motte rushes from his retreat, and robs the lord of the surrounding terri¬ 
tory, while on a hunting party in the neighbourhood—is at length discovered, and 
purchases the forbearance and secrecy of the Marquis, by promising to forward his 
suit with Adeline. She has already fixed her affections on young La Motte, who 
about this point of time had arrived in good circumstances from the army, but last 
from Paris ; her antipathy to the Marquis is moreover rooted at first sight, which the 
event justifies. 

Wandering by midnight through the intricacies of the abbey, she comes to.an apart¬ 
ment, the door to which had been concealed behind the hangings of an outer room, 
that bears suspicious marks of having been the scene of a former murder; this suspi¬ 
cion is confirmed by the discovery of a scroll, which had been hidden by the deceased, 
unravelling his melancholy case, and lastly, by the appearance of his ghost! 

To be brief—at length, it appears, that this unfortunate was the brother of the 
Marquis, sacrificed by him—and the father of Adeline! The Marquis also receives hor¬ 
ror-working conviction of the latter fact, irom a picture of Adeline’s mother, which 
he perceives worn by that lady, at the moment when lie is about to commit violence 
upon her person: this discovery sets the wretifh upon working up the shame-de¬ 
pressed La Motte, whom he considers as his creature, to murder Adeline, which h? 
pretends to give into, but temporizes, and thus ultimately saves her. 

The conclusion is poetically just—Young Lq Motte having been entrusted with the 
dreadful secret discovered by Adeline, returns from a journey to Paris, which he 
made purposely to foiward legal vengeance against the execrable Ma. quis, to see him 
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in the agonies of guilty desperation plunge a dagger in his own heart.—The La Mottes 
are restored to fortune and honour, and the piece concludes with the marriage of th$ 
two lovers. 

The scenery of this new Drama is very fine, particularly a moon-light, a thunder¬ 
storm by night shattering the ruins of the abbey, the apartment where the murder was 
committed, and the cell in which the ghost appears. 

The introduction of the Ghost is by far the boldest attempt of the modem drama. 
But it has been conducted with such address by the Author, and the whole scene is 
so well performed, that it forms one of the best instances of terror, excited by mys¬ 
tery, which the stage can boast. 

Fontainville Forest is avowedly taken from Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novel of the “ Ro¬ 
mance of the Forest.” All the incidents are to be found in that part of the Romance of 
which the Old Abbey is the scene. The chief deviation from the Novel seems to be 
the making the son of La Motte the favoured lover of Adeline, by which means the 
character of Theodore is totally omitted. 

The Play was throughout well received, and has been since frequently repeated 
with applause. 

PROLOGUE. 


. BY MR. JAMES BOADIN, 

(Author of the Play.) 

THE Prologue once indeed, in days of old. 
Some previous facts of the new Drama told; 
Pointed your expectation to the scene, 

And clear'd obstruction that might intervene; 
Possess’d you with those aids the Author thought 
Were requisite to judge him as you ought. 

The Moderns previous hints like these despise. 
Demand intrigue, and banquet on surprise: 

The Prologue, notwithstanding, keeps its station, 
A trembling Poet’s solemn lamentation. 

CJpak’d up in metaphor, it tells of shocks 
Fatal to ships new launch’d, from hidden rocks; 
Of critic batteries, of rival strife, *’ * 

4i The Destinies that slit the thin-spun life.” 

Our Author chuses to prepare the way 
With lines at least suggested by his Play. 

^Caught from the Gothic treasures of Romance, 

He frames his work, and lays the scene in France. 
The word, 1 see, alarms—it vibrates here, 

And Feeling marks its impulse with a tear. 

It brings to thought a people once refin’d, 

Who led supreme the manners of mankind; 
Deprav’d by cruelty, by pride inflam’d, 

By traitors madden’d, .and by sophists sham’d; 
Crushing that freedom, which, with gentle sway. 
Courted their Revolution’s infant day. 

Ere giant Vanity^ with impious hand. 

Assail’d the sacred Temples of the Land. 

Fall’n is that land beneath Oppression’s flood ; 
Its purest sun lias set, alas, in blood! 

The milder planet drew from him her light. 

And when h i rose no more, soon sunk in night s 
The regal source of order once destroy’d. 

Anarchy made the fair creation void. 

Britons, to you, by temperate freedom crown’d* 
For every manly sentiment ren own’d. 

The Stage can have no motive to enforce 
The principles that guide your glorious course; 
Proceed triumphant—’mid the world’s applause. 
Firm to your King, your Altars, and your Laws. 
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'/ ■' EPILOGUE- 2 

K-, ' . XT TBK lAMtf. *u».v.. 

SPOKEN XV MRS. POPE. ' 

* _ *“■ 

... .... WELL, heav'n be prais'd, I have escap'd at last, .... - 

And ail my woman's doubts and fears are past. 

Before this awful crisis of our play, • • '"•»: 

Our veat'rous bard has often heard me say— . - 

Think you, our friends one modem ghost wili see, 

Unless, indeed, of Hamlet's pedigree ? ~ .z . - >- 

* ., Kmv you not, Shakespeare's petrifying pow'r* - . V- 

. • Commands alone the horror-giving hour ? 

u Madam," said he, " with mingled ayre and love*. . 

. “ I think of Him, the brighest spirit above, ti«' -• . 

. “ Who triumphs over time and fickle forms, • > 

. The changes of caprice, and passion's storms 5 

u Whose mighty Muse the subject world must bind. 

White sense and nature charm the willing mind." - 

But, Sir, 1 cry’d, your eulogy apart, - * . 

Which flovyv from mine, indeed from every heart; ** . » 

You mean to sanction then your own pale sprite, , 

By his u that did usurp this time of night 1" 

“ I do," he answered, “ and i beg you'll spare 
** Myjnjur'd phantom ev’ry red-sea pray'r: 

<c Why should your terror lay my proudest boast ? . „. 

“ Madam, I die, if I give up the ghost." 

The jest which bursted from his motly mind. 

Anxious as it must be, has made me kind j 
Income his advocate, if there be need. 

And give him abiolutim for the deed. 

You'll not deny my spiritual power, 

But let me rule at least one little hour! * “ 

♦ - - • Be your’s the sceptre every future day, 

^nd mine the transport humbly to obey. 

gr. At the Hatmarket Theatre, a lady of the .name of Yates made her 
dUbut in Evpknana t in the Grecian Daughter. Her figure, though much taller 
than the common size,' is graceful and commanding; her voice seemed attuned tfrthe 
varying modulations of tragic woe, and her action was in general just. Her actings 
on the whole, displayed a superior kind of merit, which was highly applauded by m 

• admiring audience. 

April S. The Haymarket Theatre closed rather unexpectedly; but It seemed ate* 
cessarily, on account of the Theatre Royal Drury-laae performing every night jerfof 
’’ttauinder of tlie season. « ^ •:* 

xa A new Operatic Farce, called Netley A»*e y," written by’Mfi Pe*xcr, 
' author of “ Hart for » Bridge," was peiformed for the first time at CovmfOB*- 
den Theatre: the characters as follow: * * * ’ • '[ 

Oakland, - • Mr. Mukden, ‘ ' * - 


Captain Oakland, 
M*Scrape, 

Gunnel, 

Jeffery, 

Sterling, 

Rapine, * 

Charles, 

Ellen Woodbine, 

* Oakland, 
Catherine, ' 7 


Mr.MUNDEN, ‘ • * 

Mr. IncliDon , , :u ^ 

Mr. Johnstone, ~~ ~ ~ 

Mr. Fawcett* 

Mr. Blanchard, • x : 

Mr. Powell, • - • •****'+ 

Mr. CvkiTT, * ’ 

* Mr. ClVrimont, *- a - r ‘ r *- ^ 

Mrs. MountaisT,' 

Mlfs Hopkins, .-~ 

' Mrs. Mar tv ^ *" 
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Bln Woodbine, the heroine of the piece, end her w id o w e d nodHT, appear «• 
have hem dUpossessed of their estate, by the fraudulent conduct of Kap i l* , their 
ttrwaid. The fondly mansion having been destroyed by fire, and several writings #f 
Woe inppnwd to have perished in the conflagration. Rapine releases hifostif tram 
oK the 19 w hich he was liable by those _ writing*, and becomes the op¬ 

pressor of the family be formerly served. Ellen Woodbine, in this reverse of fortune* 
resorts to Oakland, father of Captain Oakland, an officer in die navy, mi icpniH 
him that the Captain had honoured her with his addresses, and as, from her loss of pro¬ 
perty, she might not be considered so approv cable a match for his son, begs Ms ifttc*- 
padtion so terminate the courtship.—This Oakland endeavours to effect, but is foiled 
in his attempt by his daughter Lucy j and M‘$crape, an Irish fldkr, who beside* 
Maws the occupation of Village Barber, assists in the plan. 

Captain Oakland, thus assisted, prevails on Ellen to give him an interview, ntfr 
the ruins of Netiey Abbey, to which place she is conducted by Catherine, the Wtit- 
ing maid of Miss Lucy Oakland, who assumes on the'occasion a jacket and trowsers. 
Here chop are surprised by old Oakland s but his anger does not long continue; ftrthe 
brother of Catherine, who is just returned from a cruise, relates that he had soma 
time before been in a skiff, which was cast away under the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, 
ahd that his two shipmates, seeing certain death at hand, confessed they had been the 
plunderers of Mrs. Woodhine f s dwelling} but that, although the.mansion was destroy¬ 
ed by fire to prevent suspicion of the robbery, the property still remained concealed 
In che recesses of NxYley Abbey. In consequence of this discovery, the writings of 
value and ocher property are recovered. Miss Ellen being restored to her fortune, no 
longer feels a scruple to admit the addresses of Captain Oakland; and the consent of 
bis Either is in consequence readily granted. 

The music and scenery of this piece are good ; but it certainly has not, as a whole* 
equal merit with “ Hartford Bridge.” # 

si. The New Drury-Lane Theatre was opened for the first time .with Theatrical 
Performances, to an audience which completely overflowed long before the curt** 
arose, to the disappointment of a much greater number than were gratified with a 
view of the superb .spectacle which it presented. 

A Prologue, spoken by Mr. Kemble, turned chiefly on the fostering shelter which 
the freedom and tranquillity of this country so happily give to the liberal am.—Tilt 
erection of that Theatre was properly represented as a monument to the Genius «f 
Shakespeare. More suitable 

“ Than the proud Pyramid’s unmeaning mass.” 

It concluded with a panegyric on the Tragic and Comic Muses, and with profes¬ 
sions of gratitude cn the part of the Managers, for that public Patronage, which en¬ 
abled them to erect a Theatre, in which their favorite amusements could be exhibited 
to the best effect. * 

’ "The Pieces'performed were Macbeth, and Thx Virgin UwmaijTd. Th» 
Tragedy was represented witli great magnificence of decoration, and with many no¬ 
velties both in the conduct arid machinery of the fable. The scenes were all new ; 
and they are extremely beautiful.—Of the novelties in the management of the play 
tile following are the most striking* 

The Ghost* of Banquo does hot enter in the scene of the festival$ but Macbeth 
bends’ his eye on vacancy—an ^Iteration in which every classical mind must agree 
With Mr. Kemble. The high-crowned hats and lace aprons of the witches were pro¬ 
perly discarded. They were represented as preternatural beings, adopting no hujnai* 
garb, and distinguished only by the fellness of their purposes, and the fatality of 
their delusions. Hecate’S companion spirit descends on the cloud, and rises again 
with him. In. the Cauldron Scene, new groups are introduced to personify the 
Ipirits and white, blue spirits and grey; and here one, would have imagined that the 
Moje of Tusefl had been the director of the scene. The evil spitits hid serpents 
writhing round tjiena, which had a striking effect; and they would be more so if jfaep. 
were eiasut. On the whole, the play has been prepared with so much care and, 
tbswf* tiiar it is a magnificent spectacle. 

Mr. Claries Kemble, the youngest brother, made his first appearance f he has. fr y 
finBy voice and manner; his figure is good but- shbrr. 

Voil. 1L Rr 
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Miw Fazren spoke a neat Epilogue, the argument of •which is, that when s&me 
opulent Peer, proud of his vertu t gives a public day, some stale House -keeper Si ap¬ 
pointed to explain the beauties of the collection; so on the opening of this" ncW 
.‘House, she was appointed to shew it.—She then assures the audience that they, need 
he in no fear of fire, for they have water enough to drown them.* arid the curtain 
4 draws, and shews a very fine river on the stage, ofr which a waterman, In his boa^, 

; passes to and fro; in addition to this they have an iron curtain preparing, so that, the 
* Scenes only and the actors can be burnt- It concludes with a view of Shakespear’s 
Monument, under his Mulberry Tree, surrounded by a groupe of his own Charac¬ 
ters, with the Tragic and Comic Muses. The scerie concludes with the song of 
** The Mulberry Tree," and the glee of « Where the Bee sips.” 

Mr. Kemble, after expressing their thanks to the audience for the indulgence they 
h?d shewn to the delays in the shifting of the scenes, from the Confusion of a'first per¬ 
formance, announced the same entertainments for the following evening. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

THE WINTERTON EAST INDIAMAT*. 

[See p. *73.] 

Fort JVdViam (East Indies J, Oct. 8, 1795. 

N fhe receipt of the accounts of the fate of the Winterten at Bombay, the Gloucester 
was immediately taken up by the Government at that Presidency, and dispatcher! 
with the utmost expedition, to afford relief to the survivors. She was supplied with 
an ample store of provisions*, wine, clothes, and all sorts of necessaries that humanity 
poijld suggest. , . , 

Captain BiUaiHore sailed from Bombay on the 2d of June, and arrived at St: Augus¬ 
tine’s Bay, on the Island of Madagascar, on the 17th of July.—The people fop whose 
relief tb£y were destined, had left Madagascar about two months before their arrival. 
■They had embarked in a Portuguese vessel, which had been humanely sent for that 
‘purpose by the Governor of Mozambique, 

The Gloucester left St- Augustine’s Bay on the 5th of August, and arrived -a few 
days thereafter at Johanna, where they found Mr. Jolly, a midshipman, and 16 seamen, 
formerly belonging to the Winterton, who had embarked with the rest of her people on 
board the Portuguese vessel, which, on her passage towards India, touched at JOhann§ 
fqr refreshments, where Mr. Jolly and these ten men were left behind sick, and when; 
■they were most hospitably treated by the Governor and inhabitants. They were taken 
on Jboard the Gloucester, and arrived with that ship at Madras, on the 13th ultimo^ 
tohere they “entered on board some of the Iridiamen in the roads. 

We feel it our duty to declare, that from the information we hafe been able to* col¬ 
lect, from the accounts of the people who were wrecked in the Winterton, and the 
accounts by Captain Billamore, confirm the information that they experienced from 
the rude and uncultivated natives of Madagascar, every possible assistance and relief 
which savage life was capahle to afford, and such disinterested attention, as would have 
Gone honour tx> the most civilized Christian. The poor untutored tenant of the slfadc 
displayed an anxious solicitude to yield them every succour in his power; evincing, 
in'the strong language of nature, that charity, in its noblest acceptation, needs 
net^tbe flid of philosophy or civilization, to nurture it into practice. ' 

• The Winterton was wrecked some leagues to* the northward" of Augustinus Bay* 
But the King of Babatr, who is supreme of that principality, insisted that the people 
saved from the wreck should be brought; to the southward, near hisovin place of resi* 
dence, where they could be better accommodated, and where he might be able to afford 
them his immediate protection and assistance, which was soon found to be of the most 
material service ; for he not only made his peopje assist in,building huts for thep, but 
was always particularly careful to see that they were abundantly Supp’lied WithfiH 
Outfit* and’provisions that could be procured. ’* . * „ , ; / 
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*Tfre greater part of tlie Winterton’* cargo was brought on shore by the islanders t 
and all the clothes and individual property that were saved, were faithfclly restored to 
. their original proprietors j and, from this circumstance, the situation of the ladies^ fn 
particular, wa; rendered much more comfortable than it could otherwise have been. ; 

, The treasure of the Winterton also, if not the whole, rhe greater part was saved. 
But the treasure was considered, and we believe would be recognised by the. laws of 
civilized nations, as properly belonging to the chief of the coast in which it wpa 
Stranded. It was, therefore, transferred to the King of Babau, but a principal part 
.of it he gave to those of his subjects who had distinguished themselves in getting pp 
shore the different articles from the wreck$ and to the English seamen and soldier* 
that had belonged to the Winterton, he gave to each on their departure from his 
Island, one hundred dollars. Such striking examples of humanity, among men whom 
we are accustomed to consider as savages, will, we hepe, have some influence in bp¬ 
speaking the good-will and regard of those among the civilized world who may have 
occasion to visit them. .. 

‘ One of the seamen that had belonged to the Winterton, purposely forfeited the op¬ 
portunity of leaving the Island with his companions. When Captain Billamorc was 
there he heard of him, and heard' that he was well; but having formed a tender con¬ 
nexion with a young Madagascarian female, he preferred the arms of the jetty nymph 
to all the pleasure of returning to his former life and society. 

The King of Babau, whom we have honourably mentioned above, is a young man 
of about twenty-four years of age j pf .engaging manners, and of a form and counte* 
nance highly prepossessing. 

Par 16 , April 1. 


In the Session of the National Convention of the 24th u.It. it was decreed, on the 
motion of Barrere, that no wife of an emigrant, whether divorced or not, should rhafry 
a foreigner, quit France, pr dispose of her effects, under pain of being considered as an 
emigrant. His motive for this was, that many wives of the emigrants married Swiss. 
Genevese, and others, and, under pretext of gqing 10 their new frufl^uid*, aetpff wica 
their property to their old ones. 

, The Conspirators were sent to the scaffold on the 6th inst. whither they .wer^ con¬ 

veyed in three’ carts. In the first of these were placed Danton, Herault^ Lacroix# 
Sabre, and Chahot j in the second, Camille Desmoulins, Bazire, Philippeaux, &c, ' ip 
the ?pace of eighteen minutes the execution was over. Lacrojx, who at leaving the 
Conciergerie endeavoured to put pu a courageous air, coujd not .conceal hjs terror whe£ 
he approached the fatal spot. Danton, who suffered last, displayed to the last mo* 
rnent all the audacity of a hardened conspiratorj like Hebert he was distinguished by 
his red collar, and conversed with Lacroix and Fabre d’Eglantine. Herault was silenfp 
(pliant, smiling, pointed to the sky. Desmoulins continually addressed himself to jtfrf 
people. The courage the latter affected to display was a very painful effort. Tbg 
head of Danton alone was displayed to the spectators, who, as-psuaJ,. _ipad£ the ajjr 
rewound with the pry of VimRefubhyve! t , 

COUNTRY NEWS. v » 

. Bvrv iMircbzj, . 

. A. extraordinary circumstance happened here in the night between Saturday a nd 

Sunday/ last * a person who was on a viafe in Gulldhall-ftreet actually walked out df 
the one. pair of stairs window into the street in his sleep, and wandered about the 
gown in his shirt for some hours. He wns discovered about four o'clock’in the morn? 
in^ih WettgaeeHitreet, when he complained of cold, and requested to be conveyed to 
thu Tlirdf Cents Hoads, hejsaid he should then know where he was. Ai surgout 
Wasiiromediaj&ely seat for, who ordered , him bo be djrcotlyput tjo bed, as hefeaff re# 
^exvxd acme severe bruises in the fall. •/ 


r ’\. 1 ' '/ BaYh, March ' K 

. A colt, the property of Mr. Edw. Lemin, of Truro, .in .CorpwaJJ, in OctcWcla§£ 
Hell into a shaft four fathom deep, where it remained for. on^ month.before it.ypas^s,, 
oovwJj it wa* taken pp abvo and unhurt, thpugb in‘i very cjnaaattd state.* and 
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fmm gwpff now. perfectly wwenrf» «i*Msd8U*o w«rltt*tfieufifcd. 

|fiWMj4qipqs9iklr Uncii could harereceived .the least -food or water whilst it wa* m 

the shaft, * '. t •* - < -> 

,-m » t: --)-» ,-v , Cmestk^ ^sri/3. .* - -*■-•- 

''jVjM’pcrfy : aebririktrt2.*~A poor weaver m the neighbourhood 6f Off 

l^n^mKsfotffor* so ldi er, was carried before a Reverend Magistrate'to be. ,Wort* frij 
the man, on having the oath tendered him, hesitated, and, bursting fotSVeafej J ^i<S 
•skid what objection he had to entering into his Majesty's service after having enliste d 
without being cajoled /‘—/The poor follow in reply said, thpthe jb$d brought that morn¬ 
ing a piece of caliico to town, but that, instead of receiving his wages, he waa thcept- 
ertefl-vrifh a Vrffcrfant for having spoiled his work, and turned out ofthe wajr^trsejfrh*- 
djfknowing the deplorable state of his family' (W 5 * \vift ; tyirf-foVjOancf 
tfttftRWfc there was no prospect of gaining redress from so rtspatd$fta%&l%\ tfj&Sp 4 - ^ 
%Bfn'¥te'pkee to be weH worked, (“ for," added he, (i thesis are no tiflSfe/fof §jpf 
dRe*a pieces’*} he had determined to enlist, and, with the bounty iflbhe f that fce.l 
rddrive, shpply theif present wants, and leave their future support tb 

iMltlfnlslwd -tafo being ended, had a sudden effect on a!! present,^ and feitif&njc tu 
i^HSBtectidn fnany similar cases, highly to the honour of the Justice, foe'Waad&tffinffiSf 
tb J ertquire ?ntO the truth of the story, and, if . just, to see the pdAririan 
verbal message was sent to the house, which being disregarded, A si&ntoobs of ’cStFrife 
afcd One of the partners of the house attending, the piece waspfrkfotbd^ 'rt£ 
ti kafoiri ed,dndbeirrg found well wrought, the wages were imYnCdrate!y^id' 
the Weaver suffered to return home (without paying smart) to his fci^c&Ant wiS aft# 
uvtn helpless children. 

. ' RJOT AT THE EDINBURGH THEATRE. 7 'S^AulT-- 

Ej»j» 1 urc«, Jipril 14 . -hi l XT'. 

. yor some day* past the town has been much disturbed, in c&&s^etfoeOiT%W 

r ies vVhleh happened a few nights since in the Theatre, on calling fob the ffliftrw 
Qodwve iheKtftg,” during the- performance Of which some persons' r&iWlPftj 
pull off their hats. 1 ' u.-v- *;.n /i 

iT^nftatunday, the parties resumed the contest with todoubleff vigddr. TFfe C6me- 
dybf W Which is the Man" was performed without the smallest htterrdptfon? 1 ' 7 IH 
tnr uodrse of the day a report had been industriously circulated, t&at it bajfKP wdftMf 
take place, as the dissenting party on the previous nights had determined t^fetfOw 
felt* opposition that, evening, and to oppose forte to force; *efedfdmglyV‘<jl« cSft-' 
fclpsion of the play, the audience remained for some minutes in silent anxrrity. ■ : Ad 
ttngth evoice catted to the band to play “ Ocfd save the Ringaft the saftfo fftt&^off 
bats was called from, every corner of the house. This seemed to be the^ttal fo^ 
ta^k. The gentleman who had formerly refused to comply with tifirdeftSpd? agift* 
fori stedt hey Had a right to keep on their hats, and persisted ill this' tejoWrfiOn^ 
Vjfotafrrtmeiit’was lost as soon as this was discovered. ft’!* dffhtfult fo say 
which party made the first attack $ it was furious beyond’ ckarff parfcjfttw 

prepared for the contest, by arming themselves with bludgeons $ and while the-dfflNiy 
lasted, the most serious consequences were apprehended*, as ea^party f foug^t with 
deterihined resolution. Many dreadful blows were given, , whichfo? 9 pgte > ^e^ ,,p)» 
^ividuals to the ground $ and the wounded were in danger of being trampled tq fjeptft 
i^.the general confusion. The party, however,.who.iinsisted^ori keeping 
foafc, being at length overcome, left the house, and the wounded 

The Dit. was the principal scene.of action,. . i „<• - - . r»U .MUp *-- -T.V* 

. 'While these disturbances, were going on within the house,, *a co^sidec^^ 
collected without, and seemed to wait with,anxiety the issue of - . jfiTbpg 

<b?, bounded had got .thftir wounds * dressed^ add were put 
keyed tnqir lodgings, the mob .took the. horses, frpm one qf 

it along the Bridge to the*south side of the town. , r A«-j ^ * 

While ihe confusion in the pit lasted, several military gentlemen stepped, in be- 
tween •the comhatants, and, at greit hazard; cbntribttfed fey*thtif cfxmibrts to prevent 
^Mfro^itabcOiiie<}ubO^‘taM^g'pia«e. 1 ' irii mo ^ j " *' • 

o.towhdrgertt^mrh who werehwkiged m fhe^e «#ettrbirtfodft «ay ? bee# 

«l|ftmfofa(hbefo#«ithc ahfr-the^bbgi^ * ^' i: - cr “ - 



JOB diii 


. i ?Ebe~Mag»st**lm *** StoMf are Aetennintd touxar ovary ^ttnlfarttostippilM 
ocmmotitfnft^n /iutwre# anti have issued a proclamation to warn the perpetrat'd^ 

against the practice of such proceedings in future, .:; -fl? 

Yesterday morning a duel took place at the hack of the Meadow, between twp 

Centlennrv, lieutenant W-and Mr. M—->— both parties vfired, $od hos^^ere 

•wounded j the former gentleman slightly on one hand, ^hc latterh^d abailiodg^i, 
One of his thighs, which has not yet been extracted. • , - m . m orfi 

; r r . , . ■ . . *r. *v' '-j>'S 


;; , - ’ DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. '-'"TZ 

March z$. About six o’clock, as Mr. Taylor, Manager of the Kang's Tb*3&fo 
^as passing over Hounslow Heath, he was attacked by two, highwaymen, ^ 
mounted. One of them, with a silk handkerchief over his face, demanded his money,j* 
T^r. .Taylor.said, that what he had about him was not worth a moment's hesitation 
hut that as he was armed, he would not submit to personal ill treatment. The feline 
instantly advanced dose up to the chaise window, and swore he would have hisiifiy 
upon which Mr. Taylor fired and missed him : one highwayman fined, but thf haft 
wept through the two windows, and broke the glass of each ; the other at the samp, 
time coming up fired into the chaise, and the ball stuck in the hack pannel, Thejfc 
demanded of him if he would deliver his money ; Mr. Taylor told them that he ha£ 
never regarded the'money, and after separating ftom his cash some small keys, 
threw put thirteen or fourteen guineas. The first man, however, still persisted'^*’ 
the most dreadful menaces, that he would have his life on account, of his resistance^ 
and coming up to the chaise, clubbed his pistol and aimed a hlow at Mr. Taylor,; 
Mr. T. fired his second pistol, and the ball entered the highwayman's belly. He fell 
on his horse’s neck and gallopped off, followed by his companion. On entering Bed- 
font, Mr. Tayior overtook a gentleman on horseback, who returned to the place, 
f^und-ipne ■ of the guineas which had bets flung outrof the chaise* vSorac fa- 
hpur^rs* saw the highwayman immediately afterwards going towards Cranford Bridge^ 
spefnijigly, upapie to sit his horse much .longer, a#d .with great-diAcuity pfeyailedatpoar 
by his companion to proceed. r e r q 

.. Thc-&a«ne night, about eleven o'clock, an alarming and most dreadful fire brokeout 
in thephpuse of Mr*.Nun, the keeper of the Brown Bear public-house, corder of Bn** 
kers- B01**, Moorfields, which burnt with such rapidity, that in the course of halfwit 
hour, the* house was entirely consumed j apd,,shocking to relate*,M*. Nui*> haw 
wife, their two children, the servant-maid, pot-boy* and a man lods«<v led victim* 
to its rage. . • • , 

- Tprce men lodgers jumped out of a two pair of stairs window, on© of wham had! 
his thigh broken, and his companions were so much bruised, as to leave very Tiutt 
hope# of their recovery. • 

Mrs. seven months, gone with child, and was observed at the window 

with one child under her arm j but it was supposed the shriek* of aha.other, left 
bebiitd, was the cause of her. sudden disappearance, as. she was never seen; afcerw 

IW#.,,: * • ■ ' * • * .«7 


37. ’ Several prisoners rtl the-King’s Bench prison had concerted for sorrir time past y 
plSn to eftbet their escape from thende by means of a ladder of a rn'ost ingenious cohj-’ 
trifvanee. This ladder is the invention of a Frenchman, and could bt folded up In tfie 
£ompa& Of a few feet, but when unfolded it was high enough to reach the top of The 
fcjfty vridlsof th<f prison. Ititoas on this ladder the prisoners had projected to dfjtfci 
their escape, by getting up to the top of the w*lis, and letting themselves down if: 
fcerv£arrdS‘ bn the outside, by a sliding-rope. By the activity of the Marshal, wtib i;. 
^ri^werable by law forth# debts of the prisoners ift case they should escape hi idfRwrc* 
the VomMharion wasfortunately discovered last Sunday afternoon, before’ an attempt 
Faid been made^fo put it lit execution. The prisoners concerned were all secured m 
thtj strong room. . ( ^ ^ 

3 t 3s ;A-,Coojt,af Common Council was held, at CuildhaB» wlien,iamongst tinhet 
business, a report from the Committee appointed-tp enquire.into the .the-ftet 

%H4y s received, r whieh.set forth,, that they-tad wafted on Mr-f and'Stated 
to lum the incoftyeuic^^epyytuch. cpmqacre© sustains hy.lbfcfijeW owiteroLfcifedap 
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tc'e'pV at iftc t!tastbm-hou$e an'df 'Excise-, and the limited hours* of attendance 6 1 the of¬ 
ficers ; that the Minister had expressed Ills approbation of the manner in which the 
Court had taken up the business, and was of opinion that, by the accession of some 
*‘of the French Islands, a great increase would take place, consequently a further ex- 
TenSion of the quays must be made ; that several plans had been laid before him, hut 
that no proceedings should be had without a previous communication to the corpo¬ 
ration. - 

A Grand Concert will be performed at St. Margaret’s Church, In May next, to¬ 
wards increasing the Fund of the Royal Society of Musicians; and Mr. GlanyiAJ has 
received orders to fit up the Church for the reception of their Majesties* who again 
Intend honouring the Society with their presence. 

1 ' 5. About two o’clock, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, accompanied by a select 
Committee of the Corporation -of London, proceeded from the Mansion House to 
New Burlington-street, the residence of the Most Noble Marquis Cornwallis, at ten dr 
ed by the City Marshals on horseback, music, and colours, to. present that Nahle- 
inan with the Freedom of the City of London, elegantly embellished with einblecnati T 
pi ornaments, and curiously wrought by Mr. Tomkins, inclosed in a.goM box of one 
Hundred guineas value, agreeably to the Order of the Common Council some mcAthi 
lack. On their return they were honoured with the company of the Noble Marquis* 
Some of his select friends, the Cabinet Ministers, the Lord Chancellor* the, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and several of the Nobility, foreign Ministers* &c. tp thf 
Mansion-House, where a magnificent entertainment was provided .by • tire, f^brdl- 
Mayor. In the evening the front of the Mansion-House was elegantly illunpinatcd 
with a large historical painting of the delivery of the sons of the Sultan as hostages 
to the Noble Marquis. The populace took the horses from his carriage in Tic^iUy* 
and drew him from thence, to the Mansion-house, where he arrived at five o’clo^ :a 

j 4* The trial of Mr. Perry, which has been so long the subject of cdnversSttei^ 
4®jae on before the Recorder of Bristol; he had been long in custody, arrived there'on 
Friday last, and war committed to Newgate, -under the custody of the Shetfff. Mf* 
Erskine was down, and appeared as his principal Counsel. After many witriesbel 
were examined on the part of the prosecution, Mrs. Perry was called, which w&s op¬ 
posed by Mr.-Bond, on the part of the prosecution, because on that evidence 1 the 
whole trial would turn. Mr. Erskine replied, he would sit’ In Couft trH the «f 
• wmrrMtwny - unless they would allow Mrs. Perry's evidence. 

- This matter of right was at length referred to the Recorder, who-in n very sensible 
speech observed, that under all the circumstances of the case, the parties hdvfertg Rvfcd 
three years together, a child born, and another in the womb, he recommended that 
$hc evidence shouM be admitted. 

. Mrs. Perry then declared, it was her own will and act to go off Ivlth Mr; Ferry j 
that she contrived it, for she liked his person and address; and that he ’ made her a 
Very afloat ion ate husband. * . 

After this evidence, the Jury brought in a verdict o (~-Not Guilty . ' 

Mr. Perry was then conducted to the Bush Inn, where a very elegant dinner was 
prepared. The mob chaired him, and drew the coach, along. 

• This day the Roebuck Packet arrived at Falmouth, with dispatches from Marti¬ 
nique, which were dated on the i6th ult. The Roebuck. left that island po the. a7th. 

The whole island was in possession of our forces, .with the exception of, £ort Royal 
ahd Fort Reputlique (Bout bon). Sir Charles Crey was with his army, before? $he I4U 
■for place, which he expected to be master of by the 20th of Mafccb. ^The .numbers 
.within the fort had been considerably reduced*— provisions were very$cai#$, aqdthf 
position of the British troops such as rendered an attack upon it certain^. K , t . 

The French had failed ip every sortie, which they had made p ani Belgi$e r thji 
Jaito Chief, with three hundred ancTtwenty men, had heea taken,,a^ ; 4 f sepb 
put of f he island. Rochambeau,. who commanded in tort Repuhliqy^* h#i maaifestpd 
avjdsii to capitulate, but r ot updri such terms as it was thought advisable u> acct^ie tow. 
v ' Tilib JdvknYagVqu s' position pf the forces under the command of Sir^Cfrarks. prey* 
Icht-pUt ffrrt'Rbyal dofopietely in His power, which -place might de^tioy at auy 
time; bflt Which* he'had rot aft'emptecl, nor did he mean to attempt; .unless, tl^ -refusal 
ttf Fort^Repubhquif to VCfrrfchdfr'ftfotfltf force him to thfct 'measure. The tioops were 



. fOg *794-: &9 

in the highest spirits when these accounts came away, notwithstanding..^ tany 
tains ^mefr Bad fatten, and tHe fatigue'they had endured. The number q( .troops ip 
7000,1 besides a*great number of sailor* from the squadbon, from whom the most essenr 
tial services had been derived. The whole loss of the British had not exceeded.sevent/ 
men, while the loss of the enemy amounted to several hundreds. The French chiqf 
engineer had been killed. • « 

Sir diaries Grey had completed his second parallel against Fort Bourbon or RepuV 
lique ? and soipe of the batteries had been opened, which completely enfiladed the fort* 
On^ shell had burst the aqueduct. 

* In the liarbpur'of Fort Royal several merchant ships were hlocked up, which woqld 
of course* fall into the hands of the British, upon the surrender of that place. . , 

18. A Court of Common Council was held at Guildhall, present the Lord Mayor* 
14 Aldermen, and a very considerable number of Commoners. After some usual bust* 
ness bf receiving petitions and sealing leases was done, the Lord Mayor informed th« 
Coprt in a very animated speech of his motives for calling them together, “ To con r 
aider if fctfy, and what, steps are necessary for the defence of the City at this present 
moment, and in case of any emergency.” Mr. Deputy Nichols, after a short prefa¬ 
tory speech, moved, “ That it is the indispensable duty of this Corporation at all 
tinies, apd more especially at this important crisis, to manifest in the strongest man* 
Iter their seal for the Constitution, by the most vigorous exertions in defence of their 
King ‘and Country.” Mr. Parish seconded the motion, and it was agreed to unani- 
Mr. Deputy Nichols ihen moved, w That a subscription be immediately 
opened'for the purpose of raising and disciplining one regiment of infantry and another 
of caValry (this was altered to troop) for the defence of this city, to act as the necessi r 
tie? of the country irtay require, and when called upon by the Sovereign to enter into 
tlfo day df 'Government, and be subject to martial law, agreeably to the Act now 
ptrfmrrg in Parliament for raising Volunteer Corps, See: and to be called The Loyal 
London ¥ 4 v*Utn.” This occasioned very warm debates, it being contended that the 
City. Militia were the proper defence of the City, and that it was capable of being mad# 
sepriceabk. Debates continued for some hours. An amendment was proposed by 
Mr^GjOodbehere, by leaving out all the words of the motion except ** That,” and subt 
stiuitingy “ The Militia of this City being its constitutional defence, this Court d& 
request the Court of Lieutenancy to use their best endeavours to put the same on % 
plan-essential to the safety and security of the metropolis, to be ready in case of any 
emergency ; and that they be further requested to report their determination to thi# 
Court.” At about six o'clock the question was put, when there appeared for‘the 
amendment 4 Aldermen, and 52 Commoners $ against it 7 Aldermen, and 54 Cofft- 
Boosters; on which it was negatived by a minority of 5 votes. The question, *3 
moved by Mr. Deputy Nichols, was then put, and some objections being started; at 
ipptkpr wa* made to adjourn it, which was agreed to. A Committee of all the Aider- 
men* and a Commoner- out of each ward, was appointed to take the purport for Wflicfo 
the Court was called into consideration, and to report the best plan to answer every 
purpose. 

' 21.' Intelligence was received, and detailed In an Extraordinary Gazette, of the com^ 
plete conquest of the Island of Martinique by the British forces under S*r Chafletf 
Ority ancF Sir John Jervis. 

Kingston assizes a cause was tried before a specif juryj of great import 
nte t6 farrriers in general, wherein Mr. Nash, a farmer of Eisted, Surrey,, was plains 
tiff* arid the Rev.'Thomas Manteli, proprietor of the tythes.of that parish, (and 
ddjMntijrfarhbet) was defendant This was an action brought for not taking away, ttj? 

tythe rn sortte Upland grass, which was clearly proved to have been fairly set out hy 
the plaintiff and his servants for the defendant, but which he obstinately refused to 
take^Wafy, and thereby deprived the farmer of the benefit of depasturing .aod.plQughiqg 
UWakd irr 4 course of husbandry. . , . 

v VTjri6fri tfie merits of the cause it appeared; that no notice was.. necessary, 
f&mtt of hN intention to set out his tythes, unless the custom;of the country wap to 
giv£' hbtifee'thereof j’ therefore, as 1)0 sudi custom could have beep proved, ip 
it Seethed that'the plaintiff had done more than was .necessary 411 giving such.qqtiqe. ^ 
Afford Yefy sblesrrgamenf by ML Garre w pa.thVpart of, the plaintiffJury* jf 
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Me not tttfsfectkm of a very crowded Coart, gave a verfict for the &ra«r* aih 
MmfcrrUrn&gts fertile injury- he had sustained, and which of course entitles turn to casts. 

♦be feftawing singular instance of animal adopriop occurred a short time since* at 
Mr teat of j. Sporting, Esq. at Dyne's HaH, in Essex: a favourite Spanish hitch, 
beu Mu fr a bl* air a hare Under, having her puppies drowned, went out one morning into 
tfje pUptationf, and soon aftpr returned with a young leveret, about a week old* m hef 
mouth, Tfb’faftich she gave suck, and lias affectionately continued so to do for more 
thah ten days, to the astonishment of all the sportsmen in the neighbourhood. 

The Act of the present Session of Parliament repealing the Stamp Dhty on Gloves, 
daes hot take place until the ist of August next; and the Act repeattng the duties on 
hie registry of burials, &c. not until the ist of O&obef following. 

Aylqpis prepqpcd to turn Tower-hill into a grand Cfesoent, for dwdlk^i of 
114s. There is to be a wide footway, carr»age-wv> a»d an elegant pro cn c r a ri t 
l with trees. The terminations of the crescent ate t# open t» the Thagnr* 
rayenwes to it are to be extensive, wide* and convenient. 

The minister has made his tqfgain for a lottery tor the ensuing year: Messrs. Re* 
fcffttaod Co. -^ere the purchasers. The terips are 50,000 tickets, * 14! 160. yjL 

or signal posts, are about to be erected.along the coast of Sussex, to g*w 
m alfspi in case of any attempt of the enemy. The Spitfire sloop of war is to sup er* 
jBtcad the erection of signal po*t$ from Sussex to the Lizard* 

A dreadful instrument of destruction, contrived to throw ten bocnbs«ia a msoute, ha* 
keen label/invented by a foreigner j a model of which has been shewn and proved ter 
ferethc Prince of Wales ana several other persons of distinction. A public subscrip¬ 
tion* patronized by Lis Ro^al Highness and the Duke of York, is begun* for construe- 
pDK one upon a scale sufficient to throw bqmfes of very large dimensions. 

At appears (hat Prussia is- r.e longer to act as a principal in the war 9 bat that ber 
troops are' to be engaged and paid for by the other Ppwers, of which* it is sgtd* tbit 
country "is to contribute Soo,ocoi Holland ^oo,oooL and the Court of Vienna* or Che 
different Circles of Germany, the reqn^indcr. 

. Agreeably, tp. die negociation^ concluded between Great Britain and Prussia* tbs 
(alter is to send into the ftelcf against France 90,000 men. Of this number 31,000 
psen will join the army of his Royal Highness the Duke of York in (he Netherlands* 
and 20,000 hr* t© be in the piy of the Emperor, to begin from the ist day of April. 
The latter are to act with the rest of the Prussians on the Upper Rhine. Those regi- 
f&eau vyjjich quit the environs of Mentz will immediately be replaced by others. 

fdr. Dunkeriey, Provincial Grand Master of Masonry in several Counties of England* 
Itas given notice* that in caoe of an invasion, he shall offer bis services to Cwiamait, 
and will require such Masons as are Knights Templars to unite wish the owners of 

& military corps in their respective counties, to take the name of “ PrinoeEdwacd's 
ral Volunteers/' and to wear their uniforms, the Order of the F 
on a black ribband, between two button-holes of their waistcoat. 


BANKRUPTS. 

W ILLIAM Beyliss, of New Brentford, Middlesex, Innholder. Daniel Stephens* 
of Stratford upon Avon, Warwickshire, and William Parish, of Birmingham* 
horse-dealers. George Mullins/of Walcot, Somersetshire, mason. Daniel BirkcSt* 
lute <rf Liverpool, joiner. Janies Stephens, of Wood-street, Cheapside, wholesale 
hosier and factor Batts Bye, of Mile End, Middlesex, salesman. Thomas MamW* 
of Surrey-place* Kent road, Southwark, merchant. Richard Woodward, of White- 
cross-street, Middlesex, victualler. Benjamin Mellows Hadden, of Clifford's Inn* 
scrivener. Thomas Aspinwali, of Manchester, watchmaker. Thomas Paddison* of 
Marsh Chapel, jobber, James Somerfield, of BiJs ton, Staffordshire, victualler- Jo¬ 
nathan White, of the Strand, hatter. John Parker, of Brampton in Cumberland* 
shopkeeper. James Woollen, of Sheffield in the county of York, ironmonger. John 
Cockle, bite ot the city of Lincoln, tanner 1 . Thomas Ormson, of Stockport* ha the 
SWKJ of Chester, innkeeper. Thomas Brookholding, of the city of Worcester* scrivener 

v c f LISTS ore umiwMIj ^5mai d# «r sag] 
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Brother Ricbardsen's Vcrsn in our next. 

The Account from our respected Correspondent at Sunderland of the 14 Ceremony of 
laying the Foundation-Stone of the Bridge over the Wear" is deferred, ns attach¬ 
ing properly to the pretent State ef Matuuy, which he has had the goodness to 
promise for our next Number. 

Brother StarfUld*% “ Verses on the late Lord Chancellor's Visit at Scarborough*” un¬ 
fortunately arrived too late for insertion this month j but shall assuredly appear in 
our next. 

The friendship of our Correspondent C. W. we are bound to acknowledge with 
thanks. Twenty-five Setts of the Magazine will be forwarded immediately after 
Publication* by the Coach* addressed according to his Order. 

Captain M.' s Anecdotes are necessarily deferred for want of room : 

As are many other valuable Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 

A* Provincial Grand-Meetings arc generally held about this Time, we shall be thankfei 
for Communications of such intended Meetings, as many of our Readers, If ap- 

« prized in time, would perhaps fed a pleasure in joining with their Brethren on 
such occasions. 

In our next Number will be given an elegant Portrait of His R. H. the Paines of 
Walis, elegantly embellished (as a Frontispiece to the Second Volume), copied 
by Permission from the Picture in Freemasons* Hall. 

We must entreatour Correspondents, who wish ap early insertioaof their favours, 
that they will transmit them on or before the 8th day of every month. 


Any of the Portraits contained in this work may be had in frames, handsomely gilt, 
and gkuKdi. at 3s. each, by applying at the British Li ttxr-Foundry, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery-lane, where Communications for the Proprietor will be tlunk- 
fully received. 

Subscribers may have their Volumes bound, by sending them to the British Foundry 
as above. 


PRICES OF ’ BINDING PER VOLUME. 
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Half bound, Russia back, ..16 

Calf, lettered,.2.0 

Ditto, gilt, .. *.26 
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MEMOIRS OF 

THOMAS BANKS, ESQ^ R. A. 

[WITH A PORTRAIT.] 


* Led by the Mvss, my step pervades 

‘ The sacred haunts, the peaceful shades 
* Where Sculpture holds her reign : 

* i see, I see, : at her command, 

*• The living stones in order stand, 

4 And Marble breathe thro 1 ev’ry vein! 

* Time breaks his hostile scythe $ he sighs 
4 To find his pow*r malignant fled: 

* c And what avails my dart,” he cries, 9 

** Since these can animate the dead! 
u Since wak’d to mimic life again in.stone 
44 The Patriot seems to speak, the Hero frown.” 

I T is a very common but a very just* remark, that the character and 
conduct of the Author and the Artist must be sought in their 
works, since it is necessary to the attainment of excellence in litera¬ 
ture, and more particularly in those performances which are to reach 
the mind through the medium of the outward senses, that almost the 
whole of life should be devoted to the province in which that excel¬ 
lence may e*ist, This remark is pot less applicable to the present 
subject of our attention than on former occasions, as the person to 
whom wc now draw the notice of our readers has been indebted for 
the distinguished rank he holds in his profession to a diligent and 
persevering practice of his art, as well as to nature for the genius with 
which $he fe a $ sq liberally Endowed him, 
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w Thomas Banka, Esq. was hom about tbe year X 7 t&* iu the pa¬ 
rish of St. Mary, Lambeth. His father, William Banks of Great 
Badminton in Gloucester, was many years Steward to the late Duke 
of Beaufort, and also a respectable Architect: under his care his son 
Thomas was first trained to a knowledge of the liberal arts, a know¬ 
ledge which his own taste, talents, and industry, have since matured 
into such an high degree of professional skill. 

Mr. Banks, we believe, received the rudiments of his education at 
Ross in Herefordshire, a place which the genius of Pope has pre¬ 
served from oblivion, however it may fall into decay, by his exquisite 
portrait of the man 

“ Whom portipn'd maids, apprentic'd orphans, Metf, 

“ The young who labour, and tbe old who rest** 

What progress in literature Mr. Banks made at this place, or where 
he extended Tiis studies, we cannot pretend to say; but as he is well 
known to be a man of general information, and has chosen the sub¬ 
jects of his works from classic stores, without falling into the more 
hackneyed tracks of mythological invention, we may presume that his 
father took care that he should be in no want of scholastic acquisitions, 
and that the aspiring mind of the son was emulous to second the di¬ 
ligence of parental 2eal. 

Mr. Banks senior acted ui the capacity of Surveyor as well as 
Steward to the Duke of Beaufort, and superintended the buildings at 
his Grace’s seat, which were executed according to the designs of the 
ingenious Kent. Young Banks doubtless assisted in the arrange¬ 
ments of these works, and must have derived much knowledge as 
well as many useful hints for the direction of his future pursuits. 

We do not find that he was ever regularly placed under a Sculptor. 
At the age of fifteen he was bound apprentice to a wood-carver, an 
employment so much below his genius that we cannot but wonder how 
his father could suffer such talents to be lost in the temporary ob¬ 
scurity of such a profession, and not exert himself with the utmost 
zeal to. raise his son into a. sphere more adapted to the damming lustre 
of his genius. To the credit of Mr. Banks it fhould be mentipned, 
that though placed so much beneath what the original powers of his 
mind so obviously gave him a right to expect, he faithfully served 
the whole period of his articles, which was the usual term bf seven years. 
This circumstance may shew, that regularity of conduct is consistent 
with great talents and a forcible imagination, contrary to tbe general 
opinion of certain empirical philosophers, who have been too indulr 
gent to the excesses of men of genius. 

The first public proof we find of Mr. Banks’s skill was a basso te- 
lievo of the Death ofEpAMiNONDAS, for which he obtained a pre¬ 
mium from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts. This pre- 
v miufti was obtained in the year 1763, after he had entered himself at 
the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane to draw from the life. In the year 
1765 he obtained another for a basso relievo in marble, representing 
the Redemption of the Body of Hector. In the year 1769 ie 
gained a third premium, for a model of Prometheus as large at 
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lift* Tie Midai of this Royax Academy wa» awarded 

to him in 1770 for ;a basso relievo of the Rape of Proserfinx. 

Soap after these evident proofs of a genius highly promising, he 
wa s elected by the Academy to be sent to Rome as a student, at the 
expence of the institution* This election mpst have been peculiarly 
gratifying, as it was an attestadon of the respect in which his talents 
were held home, while it at the same time afforded him an oppor¬ 
tunity pf improving himself by a study of the finest remains of an¬ 
cient Sculpture. 

His visit to Rome took place in the year 1772. His principal 
works during his residence in that venerable Repository of the Arts 
was a basso relievo in marble of the Death of Germanicus, ano¬ 
ther of Cara c t a c vs before the Emperor Claudi vs, and a Statue 
of Cppip. The first is in the possession of T. Cote, Esq. ac 
Hoikh&m in jNorfolk, the second enriches the memorable Collection 
of the Marquis of Buckingham at Stowe, an^ the Statue of 
Cupid is in a grotto belonging to the palace of the Empress of 
Russia at Czarspo-Zelo. Mr. Banks took this Statue himself to 
Russia ip 1781, after it had been a subject pf admiration to the con¬ 
noisseurs -of this country. The Empress gave Mr. Banks for this 
beautiful Statue 4000 roubles, pr about 3I0 1 . of British coin. At 
this place JVIr. Banks enjoyed the patronage of Lord Malmsbury and 
Triple Potemkin. For the latter he made a model for a Statue of 
the Empress, and returned to London after staying a year in Russia. 

We pannot state the time when Mr. Banks became a member of the 
Royal Academy, but may presume it was soon after his return from 
Rome, a 8 he had shewn such obvious proofs of superior genius a* 
gave him a fair and indisputable claim to be admitted among the re¬ 
spectable Fraternity who belong to that admirable school for the ad¬ 
vancement of .British genius. 

« The first work after his return to this country was a monument tq 
the memory of the late Bishop Newton, whose character wjll al¬ 
ways be remembered with regard, on account of his pious labours and 
great literary talents. It is paced in Bow Church, Cheapside. There 
as an elegant monument by Mr. Banks in Crippiegate Church, to the 
memory of Mrs. Hand. 

But tjte first great public work from this Artist is the monument to 
Sir Eyre Coot a in Westminster Abbey, erected at the expence of 
the East-India Company, who at the same time raised a shrine expres¬ 
sive of their own taste in selecting Mr. Banks for the office of com¬ 
memorating the exploits of the gallant veteran whose services sp well 
entitled him to the grateful remembrance of his country. We shall 
not enter into a description of a work which no man of taste will be 
content without beholding; but we may just observe,* that the figure 
pf the Ma hratta or Hindoo Captive is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful exemplifications of national character that we ever saw. The 
whole is spirited, dignified, and appropriate. 

Though wc shall net presume to detail the beauties of Mr. Banks’s 
art, bfcause the public are sp well acquainted with them, it would 
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evince a lamentable want of feeling if we were not to pause a moment 
on his exquisite Shakespeare Group, placed in the front of that 
fine Repository of British Genius the Shakespeare Gallery in 
Pall-Mall. This piece may be considered as an admirable proof of 
the enthusiasm with which the Artist can enter into the conceptions 
of our immortal Bard. To the Bo y d e l l s much credit is due for the 
judgment they displayed in making choice of Mr. Banks on this occa¬ 
sion, as well as for their liberality in raising such.a monument to 
the honour of the greatest Genius that ever illumed the world of 
poetry. 

There is a charming work of Thetis dipping the infant Achil¬ 
les into the river Styx from Mr. Banks, and a wonderfully line Co¬ 
lossal Statue of Achilles raving on the seashore, and invoking 
the assistance of his mother to avenge the loss of Briseis. The lat¬ 
ter is modelled in terra cotta , and we lament that no man of taste 
and proportionate affluence commissions the Artist to give this exqui¬ 
site Statue the durability of marble. J 

The general characteristics of Mr. Baijks’s works are grace, dignity, 
elegance, and expression, 

in private life he is said to be distinguished for a composed, 
steady and thoughtful • temper, analogous to the character of tnc pa¬ 
tient Art that attaches him; though in his unbended moments he is 
represented as by no means insensible of merriment and humour.— 
The best eulogium, however, we can allot to him, and one that, if 
-we are rightly informed, is what he would prefer even to the highest 
tribute his professional excellence could receive, is the assurance that 
his moral character is not only untouched by the calumny of malice 
and envy, but held in great esteem by his friends and the public. 

Mr. Banks, we understand, engaged in the connubial state early in 
life, and possesses no small portion of domestic felicity. His daugh¬ 
ter is a very accomplished young lady, who displays a considerable 
degree of musical taste, and seems likely to exhibit the force of he- 
, reditary genius, as her drawings are already much admired. The 
Print annexed to this article is taken from a ricture by Mr. North* 

> cote, distinguished for the fidelity and spirit which characterize 
the portraits of that Artist. 

We cannot close this article better than by subjoining a beautiful 
tribute of parental tenderness from the pen of Sir Brook Booth by, 
in consequence of a monument made by Mr, Banks to the memory 
of the amiable Baronet’s favourite daughter. 

BONNET, 

* Well has thy classic chisscl, Banks, exprest 
The graceful lineaments of that fine form, 

Which late with conscious, living, beauty warm, 

Now. here beneath must in dread silence rest. 

And, oh l while life shall animate this -breast, 

Recorded there shall dwell each matchless 'charni 
In vivid colours, safe from change or harm, 

' TiU my last sigh unalter’d love attest. 
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Her shape, to Beauty's nice proportion true, 
The marble, cold, inanimate, retains > 

But of that radiant smile which round her threw 
Joys that beguil'd my soul of mortal pains. 

And each divine expression's varying hue, 

A little senseless dust alone remains. 


THOUGHTS 

ON 

MODERN WIT. 


€t Life is a jest, and 'all things shew it, 

" I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


A ND really, Mr. Editor, we are the wittiest people on earth.— 
Every thing serious and sacred is made a jest of.—To come to 
an untimely end, is only “ to go off at the ’drop”—and to die in 
one’s bed is “ to kick the bucket.” To be on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, a situation not the most desirable, is only to be dished —and 
there are above" fifty pretty, witty, genteel, and soft, expressions, to 
dejiote that imitation of brutality, drunkenness . A man is affronted if 
you tell him that he was drunk on such a day; but he takes it as a 
compliment, if you insinuate that he was a little groggy”—or 
“ bow came you so?” To accuse a gentleman of adultery would pro¬ 
bably produce a challenge; but to whisper that he has had “ an 
affair of gallantry” with Lady —, is the most pleasing flattery. 
Should you be so very dull, and stupid, as to accuse another of mur- * 
der, it is ten to one but he brings you into a court of King's-Bench; 
whereas, if you praise him for behaving as a man of honour when he 
finked the fellow whose wife or daughter he had debauched, he will 
shake hands with you most cordially. 

Indeed, sir, this is carrying things too far. It is being witty over¬ 
much, when by such fine and polite expressions we familiarize our¬ 
selves to crimes, which never ought to be mentioned without abhor¬ 
rence. The proper subjects for the exercise of wit 9eem to*be ex¬ 
hausted, and proper places are changed for others not quite so proper. 
Hence we hear of a roar of laughter in the Senate —a general smile on the 
face of the whole congregation in a church ; and a good joke , which 
makes even the judges laugh, in a Court of Justice /—While our play¬ 
houses are as dull as conventicles, and our plays contain every thing 
except that which provokes mirth. To modern tragedies, indeed, 1 
allow a certain portion of the <vis comica : but no thanks to the author, 
for it is the audience who make their own entertainment here. 

Your’s, pRorniETT. 
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MARY QUEEN of SCOTS to QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

OATID i*T- JOSHSTOWH, TH* 14th JUN*, 1565. 

R ICHT excallent, richt heich, and micJitie Princesse, oure derest 
suster and cousign, recommend us unto zow. For certaine ma¬ 
ters of emportance tending to the m&ntenance and conservation of the 
guud intelligance and amytie standing betwixt us, we have presantlie 
direct towards zow the berair heirof, oure trusty and weill belovit 
counsalour Maister John Hay, Commendatore of Balmerynoch, oure 
principal Maister of Requestes; praing zow therefore, guud suster, 
to grant him audience, and in sic things sis he sail declair unto zow 
on oure behalfe, to’gif hym firme crydet as unto oure self. And sa 
richt heich, richt excellent, and hiichtie Princesse, oure derest suster 
and cousign, we comit zow to the tuytion of Almichtie God* Given 
under oure Signet at oure town of St< Johnestown, the xiiij dayofjuny, 
and of oure Regne the xxiij zeir. Youre suster and consign, 

MARIE A. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH to SIR NICHOLAS THROGMORTON, 

HER AMBASSADOR IN SCOTLAND* 


T RUSTY and well beloved we greete you well. Though we 
thinke, that the causes will often change upon varietie of acci¬ 
dents, yet this we thinke for sundry respects not amisse.—That as 
you shall deale with the Lordes having charge of the yong Prince*, 
for the committing of him unto our Realme, so shall you also do well 
in treaty with the Queen to offre her that, where her Realme ap- 
pearith to be subject to. sundry troobles from tyme to tyme, and 
thereby (as it is manifest) her sone cannot be free from perill, yf she 
shall be contented, her sone may enjoy surty and quietness within this 
owre Realme, being so neare as she knaweth it is, we shall sot faile, 
but yeld to her as good savety therein, for her sone, as can be devised 
for any that might be owre childe, born of owre own body, and shall 
he glad to shew to her therin the trew effect of natural friendshippe.— 
And hierin she may be by yow remembrid, how muche good’ may ca- 
sew to her sone to be noorished and acquainted with our Realme,— 
and therfor, all things considered, this occasion for her sone were rather 
to be sought by her and the freends of hym, then offrid by us. And 
to this ende we meane, that you shall so deale with her, both to stay 
her in act from inclyning to the Frenche practise (which is to us well 
known to coaveye the Prince into France) and also to avoide any just 
offence that she might hereafter conceive if she should heer that wt 
should deale with the Lordes for the Prince* 

l \ 7 u h> *567. (Signed) ELIZABETH R. 


• Afterwards King James the First of England 
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A SPEECH 

DELIVERED TO THE WORSHIPFUL AND ANCIENT SOCIETY 

OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS; 

At a Grand Lodge, held at Merchant’s Hall, in the City of York> on St. John’s 
Day, December a 7, 171$. 

THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL CHARLES BATHURST, E**. C* and-Master. 

BY THE JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN. 

Olim meminisse juvabit. 

TO DANIEL DRAPER, ESQ^ 

Dear Brother, 

T HAT this discourse sees the light, is chiefly owing to your candid reception of it 
at the rehearsal. I can no where, therefore, pitch upon a patron more interested 
(1 may say) in its protection. A sujperior command lias since wrung it from me; and, 
as I hope you will bear me witness, with reluchancy enough. I am sorry to say/ that 
I am afraid the Lodge has trusted too much to your judgment, though that exceeds 
mine as far as an extempore harangue can a studied speech. 

Since I mean it entirely for the good of my brethren, I am no ways in pain what the 
rest of the world shall think of it \ because we all know none but a Mason can 
thoroughly understand it. It is hard we have but a negative to all the invectives dally 
bestowed upon us j and yet, as mens slbi conscia recti, silence is the best way of answering 
those angry sophisters, who because they cannot unloose the knot, would gladly cut it 
asunder. 

■And now I, as the' Lodge’s proper officer, am ordered in this public manner to return 
you their unfeigned thanks for the great honour you have twice done them j and I 
should very much wrong their trust to neglect it. I should now also go on, according to 
the constant practice of epistles dedicatory, to say some very fine things without sense 
or meaning: but as flattery is no ways inherent to Masonry, as a Brother, pardon me 
if I only say this, that we know a genius, which, were it placed in a proper station for 
its exertion deservedly its due, might not only be a credit to the Fraternity in particular, 
but an honour to our whole country, 

u And stand the foremost in the'rank of fame.’* 

I am, Sir, ever cordially yours. 


Right worship rut, Grand-master, an 0 Brethren, 

YOU, Sir, and all of you, know, that I have had the honour to bear 
tie office of one of the Grand-Wardens to this Society for this last year \ 
and by that office I am pot only particularly obliged to take care that, 
during my administration, neither the revenues- nor the arcana of the 
Lodge be either embezzled or exposed to vulgar eyes 5 but I do think 
it also my duty, before I resign my place, at least. Sir, since I havp 
your commands for it, to remind you of some things relating to human 
society in general, as well as to this our most antient Lodge in par*? 
ticular. 

How unequal a task I have taken upon myself, will, I am afraid, 
-but too.evidently appear by the sequel. A young brother pretending 
to dictate on two such sublime subjects to Qlder and wiser heads than his 
own, can admit of no excuse but that I have just now mentioned, 
would not in this be thought to derogate from the dignity of my office^ 
which, as the learned Verstegan observes, is a title of trust and power. 
Warden and Guardian being synonymous terms j yet, as you are no 
grangers to public assemblies, and cannot but observe the a we they 

Vql. |{ f S s 
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often strike on such as are obliged to exert any talent before them, this 
first essay, however wrote or delivered, I hope will neither discredit my 
person nor my office. It has been said, by one that knew it well, that 
one would think there was some kind of fascination in the eyes of a 
large circle of people, darting all together on one person, which has 
made many a brave fellow, who has put his enemy to flight in the field, 
tremble in the delivering of a speech before a body of his friends at 
home. Whatever will be the event of this, L hope the good design I 
do it with, shall, by the candour of my brethren, be admitted for an 
excuse, and in some measure compensate for the loss of time, which, 

I doubt not, might be much better employed on this important Occasion. 

Human society, gentlemen, taken in general terms, is one of the 
greatest blessings of life. For this end speech or language was given 
us, which does so sublimely distinguish us above the rest of the works 
of the creation; the different empires, kingdoms, and commonwealths, 
in the universe, are only so many greater or lesser communities or 
societies of mankind collected together; and, for the most part, have 
invented the laws and language they now speak and are governed by. 
Society has harmony in the very sound of the word; but much more 
in the application of it:, for it is to it we owe all arts and sciences 
whatever. To this end, all schools, seminaries, and colleges, were 
erected by our wise progenitors; not to mention those numberless noble 
edifices set apart for congregated societies in divine worship. How 
useful this of our own has been in these remarkable particulars, I shall 
have sufficient reason to speak of in the sequel. 

Et adde tot egregias Urbes, operumque laborem, 

Tot congests manu prseruptis oppida Saxis. Via g. 

But when we come to view society and its usefulness in a nearer per¬ 
spective, we shall find it magnify upon us prodigiously, and require 
a pencil more delicate than mine to draw it in perfection; I shall 
confine myself, therefore, to a few slight touches, which, even from my 
hand, may perhaps give some idea of the beauty of the whole. 

It is a maxim indisputably true, that we ought to read men as well 
as books. What an unsociable animal is a learned pedant, who has shut 
himself up all his life with Plato and Aristotle ? For, till the dust and 
cobwebs of his study are brushed off of him by conversation, he is 
utterly unfit for human society. 

A good genius can only be cultivated this way; it lies like a rich 
diamond whose beauty is indiscernable till polished. 

Good manners, the chief characteristic of a fine gentleman, is only 
attainable this way: for we learn, by seeing how odious a brute is, to 
shun brutality. 

Good sense, which indeed is a genius, yet can no way be so readily 
improved as by frequent observing in good company nonsense and ri¬ 
baldry exploded. 

In fine, neither our health nor wealth would suffer by it, but be 
both of them increased and amended, did not the pernicious custom 
of drinking too deep, which we of our nation too much indulge, in¬ 
vert the order and ceconomy of all society. There is no conversa¬ 
tion to be kept up in the world without good nature^ or something 
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which most bear its appearance, and supply its place: for this reason 
mankind have been forced to invent an artificial kind of humanity, 
which, as a great author has defin’d, is called Good Breeding . But 
when both these have their foundations sapped by an inundation of 
liquor, ruin and desolation will undermine and lay waste that glorious 
seat of Reason , which the Divine Architect has* above all others, ho-* 
noured the human constitution with. 

The most ingenious author that ever lived has made a pretty ob¬ 
servation on the different humours that drink produces in an English 
society. He says they proceed from the different mixtures of foreign 
blood that circulates in us. “ We sit down, indeed,” says he, “ all 
“ friends, acquaintance, and neighbours; but after two bottles, you 
** see a Dane start up, and swears the kingdom is his own ; a Saxon 
drinks iip the whole quart, and swears he will dispute that with 
“ him; a Norman tells them both he will assert his liberty ; and a 
€t Welshman cries, they are all foreigners and intruders of yesterday, 
<* and beats them all out of the room. Such accidents,” adds our 
author, “ frequently happen amongst neighbours, children, and 
“ cousin-germans.” 1 wish I could not say that I have sometimes 
observed it in our own most amicable Brotherhood of Freemasons. 

But so many better heads and pens have been employed on this 
subject, that it would be too presuming in me to take up more of 
your time about it. I shall proceed, therefore, as I proposed, to 
speak of this our most ancient and most honourable 
Society in particular. 

, And here, my Brethren, so vast and spacious a foundation is mark¬ 
ed out for one of the noblest superstructures that wit can invent and 
rhetoric adorn, that, were the design drawn and executed by a 
masterly genius, with all the necessaiy oratorical decorations proper 
for so sublime a subject, we might safely say with the poet, 

—Quod nec Jovis ira,' non ignis, 

Ncc potent ferrum, nec edax abolere vetusta$. 

But as I am verily persuaded that you neither expect to hear a Cicero, 
a Demosthenes, or even—a Henly, in me; so 1 may hope your can¬ 
dour and humanity will pardon my temerity, where the loftiness of 
the text must inevitably shew the insufficiency of the preacher. 

\To be concluded in our next.] 


CONTINUATION OF TNt SUFFERINGS OF 

JOHN COUSTOS, FOR FREEMASONRY, 

IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 

(Continuedfrom Page 2,52.) 

N OTWITHSTANDING the repeated declarations made by me, - 
that I would never, change my religion, the Inquisitors were as 
urgent as ever. Encouraged by the apostacy of one of my brother 
Masons, they flattered themselves with the hopes of prevailing upon 
me to imitate him y and for this purpose offered to send some English 

S s z 
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friars to me, who (they said) would instruct me, and so folly opeff 
my eyes, that I should have a distinct view of my Wretched condition, 
which (they declared) was the more deplorable, as I was Wholly in¬ 
sensible of the danger. 

Finding me still immoveable, and that there was nO possibility of 
their making the least impression on me, the indulgence whkh they 
6eemed to shew at the beginning of my examination was suddenly 
changed to fury; venting the most injurious expressions, catting me 
heretic, and saying that I was damned. Here I could rtbt forbear 
replying, that “ F was no heretic, but could prove, on the contrary, 
that they themselves were in an error.” And now, raising their 
voice, “ Take care (cried they with a tone of authority) what 
you say.” “ I advance nothing (replied I) but what I am able to 
prove. Do you believe (continued I) that the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as found in the New Testament, are true?” They an¬ 
swered in the affirmative. But what inference (said they) do you 
draw from thence ? €€ Be so good (added I) as to let me have a 

Bible, and I will inform you concerning this.” I then laid before 
them the passage where our Saviour says thus: “ Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.” Likewise the following: €€ We also have a more 
sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that you take heed.” 
And yet (says I) both the Pope and your Lordships forbid the per¬ 
usal of them; and thereby act in direct opposition to the express com¬ 
mand of the Saviour of the world. To this the Inquisitors replied, 
that I ought to call to mind that our Saviour says to St. Peter (and 
in his name to all the Popes his successors), €t I will give unto thee 
the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 6n earth 
shall be loosed in heaven # .” That none but a heretic, like myself, 
would dare to dispute the authority and infallibility of the Pope, who 
is Christ’s vicar here below: that the' reason of not allowing the per¬ 
usal of this book was, to prevent the common people from explaining 
the obscure passages contained therein contrary to their true sense, 
as was daily the practice of schismatics and heretics like myself. I 
shall omit the other controversial points that afterwards occurred, all 
which I answered to the best of my slender abilities. 

One thing I can assure my readers, that the Inquisitors were not 
able to alter, in any manner, the firm resolution I had taken to live 
and die a Protestant; on the contrary, I can affirm, that their remon¬ 
strances, and even menaces, served only to strengthen my resistance, 
and furnish me abundant proofs to refute, w ith vigour, all the argu¬ 
ments offered by them. I acknowledge that I owe this wholly to the 
divine Goodness, which graciously condescended to support me un¬ 
der these violent trials, and enabled me to persevere to the end: for 
this I return unfeigned thanks to the Almighty, and hope to give, during 
the remainder of my life, convincing testimonies of the strong im¬ 
pression which those trials made on my mind, by devoting myself 
sincerely to the duties of religion. 


* Matthew, xvi. 19. 
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I wal ordered back by the Inquisitors to my dismal abode, after 
they had declared to me, that if I turned Roman Catholic it would 
be of great advantage to my cause, otherways that I perhaps might 
repent of my obstinacy when it was too late. I replied, in a respect* 
ful manner, that I could not accept of their offers. A few days after, 

I was again brought before the president of the Holy Office, who said, 
that the Proctor would read, in presence of the Court, the head* of 
the charge brought against me. The Inquisitors now offered me a 
counsellor, in case I desired one, to plead my cause. 

Being sensible that the person they would send me for this purpose 
was himself an Inquisitor, I chose rather to make my own defence 
in the best manner I could. I therefore desired that leave might be 
granted me to deliver my defence in writing; but this - they refused, 
saying, that the Holy Office did not allow prisoners the use of pen, 
ink, and paper. I then begged they would permit me to dictate my * 
justification, in their presence, to any person they should appoint; 
which favour was granted me. The heads of the indictment brought 
against me were: That I had infringed the Pope’s orders, by asso¬ 
ciating in the sect of the Freemasons, they being a horrid compound 
of sacrilege, sodomy, and many other abominable crimes ; of which 
the inviolable secrecy observed therein, and the exclusion of women, 
were but too manifest indications; a circumstance that gave the high- 
est offence to the whole kingdom: and the said Coustos, having re¬ 
fused to discover to the Inquisitors the true tendency and design of 
their meetings, and persisting, on the contrary, in asserting^ that 
Freemasonry was good in itself; wherefore the Proctor of the Inqui- , . 
sition requires, that the said prisoner may be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour, and for this purpose desires the Court would exert 
its whole authority, and even proceed to,tortures, to extort from him 
a confession^ viz. that the several articles of which he stands accused 
are true. 

The Inquisitors then gave me the above heads, ordering me to sign 
them, which I absolutely refused. They then commanded me to be 
taken back to ipy dungeon, without permitting me a single word in 
my justification. I had now but too much leisure to reflect on their 
menaces, and tp cast about for answers to the several articles con¬ 
cerning Masonry, whereof I stood accused; all of which articles I 
remembered but too well. Six weeks after I appeared in presence of 
two Inquisitors, and the person whom they had appointed to take 
down my defence; which was little more than a recapitulation of 
what I before had asserted with regard to Masonry. 

“ Your prisoner,” said I to them, “ is deeply afflicted and touched 
gf to the soul, to find himself accused (by the ignorance or malice of 
“ his enemies) in an infernal charge, before the Lords-of the Holy 
** Office, for having practised the art of Freemasonry, which has been, 
t€ and is still, rever’d, not only by a considerable number of. persons 
t€ of the highest quality in Christendom, but likewise by several sovereign 
<c Princes and crowned heads, who, so far from disdaining to become 
€€ members of this Society, submitted, engaged, and obliged them- 

selves, at their admission, to observe religiously the constitutions 
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** of this noble art; noble, not only on account of the almost infinite 
“ number of illustrious personages who profess it, but still more so 
€€ from the sentiments of humanity with which it equally inspires the 
“ rich and poor, the nobleman and artificer, the prince and subject: 
“ for these, when met together, are upon a level as to rank, are all 
g€ Brethren, and remarkable only for their superiority in virtue: in 
€ * short, this art is noble from the charity which the Society of Free- 
4f masons professedly exercise, and from the fraternal love with which 
** it strongly binds and cements together the several individuals who 
compose it, without any distinction as to religion or birth. Your 
“ prisoner thinks it very hard to find himself thus become the victim 
• * of this tribunal, merely because he belongs to so venerable a so- 
u ciety. The rank and exalted dignity of many who have been, and 
€€ still are, members thereof, should be considered as faithful and 
tf speaking witnesses, now pleading in his defence, as well as in that 
“ of the brotherhood, so unjustly accused. 

€t Farther: Could any one suppose, without shewing the greatest 
t€ rashness, or being guilty of the highest injustice, that Christian 
* € princes, who are God's vicegerents upon earth, would not only to- 
u Jerate in their dominions a sect that should favour the abominable 
*' crimes of which this tribunal accuses it, but even be accomplices 
“ therein by their entering into the Society in question ? 

“ What I have said above should be more tnan sufficient to con- 
“ vince your Lordships that you are quite misinformed as to Msu 
“ sonry, and oblige you to stop all prosecution against me.. How- 
*' ever, I will here add some remarks, in order to ’corroborate my 
t€ former assertions; and destroy the bad impressions that may have 
“ been made on your Lordships minds concerning Freemasonry. 

(f The very strict enquiry made into the past life and conduct of 
€t all.persons that desire to be received among the Brotherhood, and 
€C who are never admitted except the strongest and most indisputable 
€< testimonies are given of their having lived irreproachably, are 
€C farther indications that this society is no ways guilty of the crimes 
tc with which it is charged by your tribunal; the utdiost precautions 
te being taken to expel from this Society not only wicked wretches, 
but also disorderly persons. 

“ The works of charity which the'Brotherhood think it incumbent 
u on themselves to exercise towards such as are real objects of com- 
“ passion, and whereof I have given your Lordships some few in- 
stances, shew likewise that it is morally impossible fora Society so 
lt execrable, as you have described that of the Freemasons to be, to 
€< practise a virtue so generally neglected, and so opposite to the 
** love of riches, at this time the predominant vice, the root of all evil. 

* f Besides, wicked wretches set all laws at defiance, despise kings, 
** and the magistrates established by them for the due administration 
u of justice.—Abandoned men, such as those hinted at here, foment 
t( insurrections and rebellions; whereas Freemasons pay an awful re- 
“ gard to the Prince in whose dominions they live, yield implicit 
** obedience to his laws, and revere in the magistrates the sacred per- 
• f son of the king by whom they were nominated; rooting up, to the 
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« utmost of their power, every seed of sedition and rebellion, and 
** being ready at all times to venture their lives for the security both 
** of the Prince and of his government.—Wicked wretches, when 
€t got together, not only perpetually take the name of God in vain, 
“ but blaspheme and deny him: whereas the Freemasons punish very 
“ severely, not only swearers, but also such as 1 make use of obscene 
€€ words; and expel from their Society all persons hardened in their 
** vices.—Wicked wretches contemn religion of every kind, turn 
€€ them into ridicule, and speak in terms unworthy of the Deity wor~ 
€€ shipped in them. But the Freemasons, on the contrary, observing 
€f a respectful silence on this occasion, never quarrel with the rejigi- 
€€ ous principles of any person; but live together in fraternal love, 
“ which a difference in opinion can never lessen.” I closed my de¬ 
fence With the four following lines, composed by a Freemason; 

Thro* trackless paths each Brother strays, 

And nought sinister can entice : 

Now Temples we to Virtue raise; 

Now dungeons sink, fit place for Vice. 

To which I added, in my own mind: 

But here the contrary is found ; 

Injustice reigns, and killing Dread; 

In rankling chains bright Virtue's bound. 

And Vice with triumph lifts its head. 

€€ Such, my Lords,” continued I, €t are our true and genuine se- 
€€ crets. I now wait with all possible resignation whatever you shall 
€€ think proper to decree ; but shall hope, from your equity and jus- 
•* tice, that you will not pass sentence upon me as though I was 
guilty of the crimes mentioned in the indictment, upon the vain 
€€ pretence that inviolable secrecy can be observed in such things 
“ only as are of a criminal nature.” 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


EXTRACT OF A CIRCULAR LETTER 

FROM THE 

GRAND' MASTER 

OF THE RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY ORDER OF 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND, 

TO T hb chapters pf that confraternity. 


Dear Brother and Knight Companion, 


A S the nation is preparing to guard against an invasion from our 
enemies, if they should have the temerity to make an attempt, 
it is become my duty, at this important crisis, to request and require 
that such of you as can, without prejudice to your families, do hold 
yourselves in readiness (as Knights Templars) to unite* with and be 
under the command of the officers of the military corps stationed in 
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your respective counties, as may be most convenient, taking the name of 
*' Prince Edward’s Royal Volunteers.” . When the important moment 
arrives, I shall offer my service in the navy or aemy; and whenever 
I have the honour to be received, shall inff>nn you of my address; 
end although we are prevented, by adverse circumstances, from as¬ 
sembling together where I might have had the honour and happiness 
of comxrumaing in person, yet our hearts will be united in the glori¬ 
ous cause, in conformity to the sacred obligations we are under. Let 
our prayers be addressed to the Throne of Grace; that as Christ’s 
faithful soldiers and servants we may be enabled , to defend the Chri¬ 
stian religion, our gracious Sovereign, our laws, liberties, and pro¬ 
perties, against a rapacious enemy. Let the word of the day be The 
Will of God: and let us remember, that a day, an hour of virtuous 
liberty,* is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 

The Knights Companions are required to wear the uniform of the 
corps in which they serve as volunteers, with the Crofs of the Order 
of the Knights Templars on a black riband between two button-holes 
on the breast of the waistcoat. 

Your faithful Brother and Knight Companion, 

THOMAS DUNCKERLEY, (G. M.) I 

Southampton, April II tb 9 \ 

A,D. 1794, A.O. 676. | 


The following is ttie Copy of a Letter from Redruth in 
Cornwall, in answer to the preceding. 

MOST EMINENT AND SUPREME GRAND MASTER, 

Agreeable to your desire, signified to me by your esteemed 
favour of the nth ultimo, I held a conclave of the Order of Knights 
Templars in our field of encampment at this place, on Monday the 
28th ultimo; where I laid your letter before the Knights Compa¬ 
nions.—I have the happiness to inform you that I found them sted- 
fast in their religious principles, and unanimous in their loyalty and 
patriotism to their King and Country. * Two of the Knights Compa-. 
nions are officers in the Penryn Volunteers corps, and will follow your 
directions in wearing the, Crofs of the Order, &c.—rThe rest of the 
Companions residing at a distance from any established corps, will be 
ready on any emergent occasion to unite with them 5 and they have 
pntered into a subscription (as Knights Templars), to be applied to¬ 
wards the defence of the country ; and as there i6 a general subscrip¬ 
tion at Bodmin, for the county, and several volunteer corps on the 
coast for local defence, we beg your opinion and advice how to apply 
the money we have subscribed. I am (M. E. Sc S. G. M.), 

Your faithful and affect. Brother and Knight Companion, 

Redruth, 3 d May, 1794. 

4t Thos. Dunckerley, Esq. Hampton-Court Palace. 
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ACCOUNT OF A TOUR TO KILLARNEY, &e. * 

IN A LETTER TO J. AND B. FRY. 

srr .iH'W^ 

BY CAPPER LLOYD, ESQ* 


[Continuedfrom Page 288.] 

W E landed at Derisk Island, and in a short time walked round it, 
when resuming our voyage we passed Brickun-bridge, bui^t 
for the purpose of making a communication between the lands of 
Macros and the northern shore of the lake ; it is a new building with 
one arch in the Gothjc stile. 

About three o’clock we dined in our barge, nearly opposite to ft 
rock situated in the lake called the Horse, from having the appearance 
of that animal in a drinking attitude, when viewed at a distance. Qur 
men made a kind of table, by laying some boards across from seat tp 
seat, which answered our purpose very well $ in short, our dinner was 
attended with all the elegance which circumstances rendered possible, 
and had-it been much less so, would not have been otherwise than 
pleasing. Dining al fresco pn the Lake of Killamey was a new 
thing, and novelty and variety have yet their charms for the human 
mind. 


After dinner we landed at Mucrus, the seat and gardens of Edward 
Herbert, Esq. son-in-law to the late Lord George Germaine. 

We had not long arrived on the grounds of Mucrus before a person 
who is appointed to conduct strangers over that charming spot offered 
his assistance. The house is a good modern structure, and situated so 
as to command several, pleasing and picturesque views. On the lawn I 
saw a telescope inscribed “ Dollond, London,” and could not help con¬ 
templating the vast difference between its present and former station: 
between the gloom of solitude and St. Paul’s Church-yard there is 
surely a striking contrast. Our guide informed us that the gardens 
and shrubbery contained 48 acres, and that in a part of the latter (cc*r 
vered with thick brush-wood) shelter is given to the hare, the fox, 
the martin, and the badger. 

We were next shewn thirty-one different kinds of trees and shrub* 
growing out of the crevices of a broken rock, among which we noticed 
Lauristinus, Pyrecanthus, and Scorpion Senna, and although both this 
and the former relation may seem to require the aid of credulity to 
pass current, yet, according to my opinion, both may be literally true. 
The animals here mentioned are not similar in their choice of residence, 
.yet, when brought together, may remain, and even be attached to a 
jpot where their wants are easily supplied, and of which they hav* 
always experienced an undisturbed possession. 

As toahe vegetable curiosities, it can hardly be supposed that their 
growing so contiguous to each other is entirely the production of 
chance; for though some of them may, perhaps, have been indigenous, 
yet, it must be allowed, that where the wonderful of nature is found, art 

Vol. II. T t 
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♦ften becomes an officious handmaid, until the first objects of admira¬ 
tion, being blended with the many succeeding ones, form but a &nall 
part of the collection. 

After viewing every thing curious in the gardens and shrubbery, we 
Walked to an abbey founded in 1440, and dedicated to Saint Finian; it 
is still in pretty good repair, the steeple excepted. A large stone 
window, considerably embellished with Gothic art, exhibits a curious 
piece of antient architecture. 

Thefce are twenty-two cells round a doyster of thirty feet square, in 
the middle of which stands a very large artd lofty yew-tree, whose wide- 
spreading branches nearly cover the whole of this venerable pile; this 
•we found to be a place of common sepulture, for both within the walls 
as well as in the ground adjoining, the dead are now promiscuously 
mingled, without the least attention to rank or precedence. Amongst 
several other monumental inscriptions, some of which have only “ their 
names and year, spelt by th’ unfetter'd muse,” we noticed one to the 
memory of Daniel Kerry, whom we understood had been a famous free¬ 
booter, the Robin Hood of these parts. Ascending about twenty stone 
steps, we were shewn a place called Captain Drake's Hermitage, where 
a person of that name a few years since took up his abode. He taught 
the children of credulity to believe that he was brought here by a vow 
of eternal seclusion from the world 5 a declaration that readily claimed 
(what it was intended to claim) admiration at his fortitude, and pity 
for his fate. 

To the astonished crowds whom curiosity brought to the abbey, this 
voluntary exile from the haunts of men was generally seen at the window 
of his hermitage, but •'the farce did not last long, for an inquisitive 
wight, at once faithless and meddling, put an end to the imposition by 
a report founded on positive proof. After watching him narrowly for 
some time, he found that instead of Drake’s being a nocturnal inha¬ 
bitant of the abbey of St. Finian, he stole privately every evening to 
the town of Killarney, and from thence returned to his cell, much more 
under the influence of jolly Bacchus, than-even that of his own tutelary 
•Fabula*. 

From a terrace which forms a shore for the lake, we had a fine 
prospect of the mountains of Glena, Tomish, and the Turk, appearing 
in majestic grandeur, and the lower lake as a beautifpl sheet of water. 
But I regret my want of ability to be more minute in the description off 
this place, as it claims the admiration of some visitors, more than any 
other part of this surprising mass of natural beauty. After viewing 
both the upper and lt>vrer lakes it was the sight of Mucrus which drew 
from the celebrated Berkely, Bishop of Cloyne, this far-famed excla¬ 
mation : ** Another Lewis Quatorze may indeed make another Ver¬ 
sailles, but nothing short of Omnipotence can ever make another Kil¬ 
larney.” The upper lake is about six miles long, and in most places 
narrow; it discharges itself into the lower lake, which has a commu¬ 
nication with a small winding river called the Lane, that empties itself 
into the ocean, v 


* The Goddess of Lies. 
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September 12. 

This morning (as a disciple of Ossian would say) the sun rose ia # 
unclouded beauty, and a fine morning encouraged our departure on a 
journey of seven miles, to the top of the noted mountain Mangertoa. 

About nine o’clock we left Kullarney on horseback, and rode up the 
side as far as the ascent tendered riding easy, which I think was about 
three miles, then, consigning the horses to the carp of our attendants, we 
pursued the journey on foot at a pace sufficiently slow and wearisome. 
When about half way up we halted for the double purpose of rest and 
pleasure, and one of the finest views that can be conceived afforded us 
the latter. The two lakes, containing thirty-eight islands, the grounds 
of Mucrus, and the town of Killarney, were under us, whilst a fine 
country, aboundingin meadows of beautiful verdure; formed the boun¬ 
dary of a diversified and extensive landscape. 

Near the top we came to. a roui\d hole, or lake of water, called the 
Devil's Punch Bowl, which is about a quarter of a mile in circumfp- 
renpe ; frQm this place a deep channpl of two miles in length has be?n 
lately cut down the mountain, and which in rainy seasons, being filled 
>vith tfie overflow of the Punch BowL forms a plpasing and distant 
waterfall. Our guide told us a foolish story about a drummer who was 
some time ago drowned here, having been often heard in the night 
Jjeating his drum on the top of Mangerton; but, observing that we 
did not give credit to his account, he added that the common people 
insisted they had often heard him. Apparitions and witches, I 
believe, are full as common in Ireland as in England, and are the same 
kind of shy and diffident gentry, visiting none but the very poor or thp 
very ignorant. After spending near three hours in tfie ascent, we at 
last experienced the benefit of our perseverance by arriving at the top, 
where we found the surface exceedingly swampy, and in most place* 
covered with a kind of red moss. 


The objects which before courted our notice were now lost to thp 
view, but they werp succeeded by others in which the contemplation 
of marine and rural beauty was enjoyed alternately. We had a very 
extensive view into the counties of Kerry, Cork, and Limerick, and 
Could likewise clearly discern the great Atlantic Ocean, the mouth of 
the river Kenijure, and the Skeiig Isles, the largest of which seemed 
about, eight miles from tjie shore. 

A gentleman with whose company we had been favoured in this ex¬ 
cursion, informed us that a. bird called the Ganet was very common tQ 
the coast of Kerry, and about which a very singular dispute happened 
a few years ago, between the poQr Roman Catholics and their clerical 

f ovemors.j-The flesh of the gaqet, from its living pntirely qn fish* 

as a very fishy taste, pn which account the popf peopje insisted tha$ 
they ought not to be restricted from eating them iq Lent, for that thing* 
of similar taste would to the mind be of similar consequence, Thi* 
jjoctrine, however, though very feasible, their pastors would not allow 
to be orthodox, but threatened to punish with all the severity of ccck- 
$iasticai rigour pypry futurp instance of delinquency, 
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On oar descent we were showit a lake of an oval form, called the 
Blue Lake from Ike water being of that colour, but from what cause I 
am unable to say. Several Other matters of inferior notetladmed oar 
observation, but which I either thought unworthy of record, or omitted 
through inattention; indeed that writer will find but little inclination 
for detail, who, previous td entering on the subject, performs fombo- 
frious a task as that of climbing the steepy sides of Manger ton. 

At three o’clock we sat down to dinner at bur inn, after' which wfc 
went a few miles on our way towards Cork that evening; but, as this 
Seems the proper place for such a digression, I shall postpone my nar¬ 
rative to give an account of the usual expences incurred by a visit t6 
this place 2 English Mont} % 

H /, s . 4 
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Lord Kenmare’i boatswain, who attends with the six-oared ? 

barge for the company - • - - y 

|land of music for two days - - 

$ix men at oars, each per day - 
plfe. of powder produces 3a charges, tost - - 

Gardener or guide at Mucrus - - 

Guide to describe the Lakes, Mangerton, Sec* &C. per day 
A company of six persons (with the attendants) may be plentifully 
supplied with wine, cold beef, fowls and ham, with.other articles of 
provision, for about otic guinea per day, when they chuse to take their 
stores with them. 

In fine weather the whole may be easily seen in three days, divided 
|s under: 

1st day, Killamey town, its environs, and the Lower Lake, 
ad,—Upper Lake. 

3d,—Mucrus and Mangerton. 

The accommodation which the McCarthy’s arms afforded us, was 
in general very good; and I did not observe, in one single instance; 
that extortion and rapacity of which a former tour-writer has so loudly 
Complained. It is a pity that this gentleman did not adhere tc f that 
candour and impartiality which at the beginning of his book he pro*- 
Jesses to esteeip, instead of erecting the fortress bf satire upon thb 
ruins of philanthropy. Invidious comparison, and ill-natured remarks, 
bn a people who are really polite and hospitable to an extreme, whilst 
it yields a momentary gratification to malignancy, is sure to give offence 
Where, instead of censure, the tribute of gratitude is due. I havd 
heard in several places complaints of his illiberality, and in this city 
jiave seen it revenged in a manner both singular and huntorous. A 
dealer in earthen-ware made a large importation from Liverpool of 
certain chamber furniture, with the head of the tour-writer painted alt 
the bottom; under the head is a poetical invitation which (though 
delicacy forbids me to quoted I may inform you, is readily accepted 1 
for nymphs and swains, and, in short, every description of resentful 
fiibernians, pour the willing yet indignant offering og the effigy 
Tw-?s, } 
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THE LIFE OF 

m MRS.'ANNE AYSCOUGH, OR ASKEW. 


T HE man who shall endeavour to depreciate the female character 
by,representing it as inferior to the other, cither in fordtjidefc 
discernment, or in the extensiveness of mental power, will incur my 
pity for hiii Ignorance, or contempt for his prejudice. The pen of 
faithful history has registered so many brilliant examples of female 
integrity, strength of mind, and acuteness of intellect, as for ever'to 
shame the attempt of those who shall strive to lessen the general merit 
of the sex. The field of science has not received all its cultivation 
and improvement from the labours and vigorous understanding of the 
masfculine part of the human kind alone ; nor has the history of human 
nature recorded instances of unshaken firmness of soul, in the midst of 
the most perilous scenes, and the most terrible tortures, on the side of 
man only. With all his mighty consequence and fancied superiority 
as. the head of the creation, she who was formed flesh of bis flesh , and 
bone of bis bone , to be his solace and his joy, has borne her part also of 
suffering aud honour. In the various degradations and exaltations of 
human nature, which, ever since the fall, have been perpetually taking 
place, woman has shared her equal portion with man. 

If many of the daughters of Eve have been eminent in turpitude, 
still more have shotie conspicuous by the splendor of their virtues and 
their talents. * But I am not here going to adduce a catalogue of female 
worthies 5 such a work would be ample in its magnitude, and illus¬ 
trious in its contents. 

I shall here bring forward a female with whom the history of this 
Country is honoured. . One whose magnanimity was only equalled by 
her piety, and whose talents were proportioned to her virtues. Let 
my fair readers contemplate her character with an emulous desire, and 
her conduct with a virtuous pride. 

. Anne Ayscough, or, as it has been corruptly written, from a base 
pronunciation. Askew, was the daughter of Sir William Ayscough, of 
Kelsay *in the county of Lincoln, knight, and, probably, born thero 
about the year 1520. Her descent was noble, and her education liberaL 
Bishop Burnet, however, was strangely mistaken when he asserted that 
she was “ educated beyond what was ordinary in that age to those of 
her sexa liberal education, on the contrary, was not only common 
to the ladies of quality at that time, but the turn of their studies was 
generally to the higher branches of learning. The daughters of Sir 
Thomas More may be produced as an evidence of this. They were 
well.acquainted with the Greek, and wrote Latin epistles. In the 
latter accomplishment they were equalled by Catharine of Arragon, the 
first wife .of Henry VIII. by Queen Catherine Parr, and Queen Mary. 
The literary acquisitions, particularly in Greek, of the amiable and 
unfortunate Jane Grey have been celebrated by the accurate and 'em- 
d 4 e Asciian*. Queen Elizabeth not only understood Latin, but coife 
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verged in it fluently and elegantly. It fhould seem that 3. learned edu¬ 
cation was peculiarly fashionable for females of rank in. the feign of 
Henry. ^ .* 

He was himself a learned prince, which, with the great cape 4 m $9ofc 
of the education of his children, renders it by no means surgrizjng 
that his court should abound in men of letters, or that thepe should 
be so many ladies in England at that period versed in the learned 
.tongues. 

The lady who is the subject of the present memoir, had for her tutor 
a gentleman of the royal household, one Mr. John Lascelles, a secret 
favourer of the reformation. From him it is probable she received those 
principles of religion which occasioned her future troubles, and pro¬ 
cured her at last the crown of martyrdom and of fame. It is remark¬ 
able that both he and hjs amiable pupil suffered in the same fire. 

The injustice and avarice of her father plunged her into the misery 
of an unhappy marriage. Hard necessity, the effect of paternal ty^ 
ranny, rivetted those iron bonds which pressed heavy upon her soul. 
Love lighted not the fire upon the altar, and it is therefore not to be 
wondered at that such an union should end in a divorce. That zealous 
and faithful compiler Bishop Bale, who was her cotemporary, and, it 
should seem, her acquaintance, thus relates this affair: <f A match, was 
made, by the power of their parents, between Mr. Kyme his son ia 
Lincolnshire, and Sir William Ashcough his eldest daughter, who 
u chanced to die before the completing thereof. Sir William loath to 
€i lose so rich an heir, and having paid part of her portion, compelled this 
€t Anne, his second daughter, to supply her sister’s place, and tp marry 
“ him against her own will and consent; notwithstanding, the marriage 
€€ once past, she demeaned herself like a Christian wife, and bare him 
* € two children. In process of time, by oft reading of the sacred Bible, 
t€ she clearly fell from all papistry to a perfect belief in Jesus Christ. 
** Whereupon her hufband was so offended, that (by the suggestion of 
the priests) he violently drove her out of his house; and she, on 
€C this occasion, sought from the law a divorce; and, because of his 
** cruel usage,* would not return unto him again; thinking herself 
free from that uncomely kind of coacted marriage, by the doctrine 
** of St. Paul: But if the unbelieving departy let him depart . A brother 
** or sister is not under bond in fncb cafes : but God hath called us to peace * 13 
Such is Bale’s account of her marriage and separation, as given us by 
Fuller in his Church History, by way of refuting the slander of that 
virulent and lying writer Robert Parsons, who had “ condemned her 
44 for leaving her husband at home, and gadding to gospel and gossip 
€ * it at court.** One would suppose that she Jesuit’s malignancy had 
run away with his understanding, as a pourt any time is not a very 
likely place for a religious person to gospel in* T&tt of Henry was far 
from being a desirable or safe situation for an enlightened Christian, 
Prudence would have rather repelled such from a spot that was stained 
deep with the blood bothof papists and protestants ; the latter for their 
jeligion, and the former for their politics. The truth is she visited 
the court for the purpose of obtaining 3 divorce from her bruJ^l jpd 
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feigotted husband, and, as Df. Fuller shrewdly observes, €i perchance 
** she would only answer to the king for her behaviour towards her 
<c husband, as hoping for some tenderness from, his Highness* betfuise 
• € of some general conformity in the first part of her case with the 
« king’s ; as who, for by-respects, was first married, and then divorced 
“ from his brother’s wife.” 

Her many accomplishments, and especially her wit and beauty, re¬ 
commended her to the notice of the queen, and the acquaintance^the 
principal ladies of the court. That queen was Catherine Parr, a fa¬ 
vourer of the reformation, and possessed of a mind enriched with 
learning and piety. 

While she was soliciting her cause at court, her husband, or his bloody 
counsellors the priests, followed her with the dreadful accusation of 
heresy . The famous six sanguinary articles were then flaming in all 
their terror against the protestants. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than a charge of disbelieving the dogma of transubstantiation, unless it 
was the denying of the king’s supremacy. 

A*t this very time Gardiner bishop of Winchester, and several of the 
lay lords, were devising every measure to procure the destruction of 
the queen and Cranmer. 

Observing, therefore, the attention that was paid to Mrs. Ayscougb, 
the frequency of her attendance upon the court, and her familiarity 
with the Duchess of Suffolk and other ladies of rank, those murderous 
harpies immediately determined to lay their talons upon this unfortunate 
victim, to draw from her sucK information as might serve to accom¬ 
plish their purpose. 

She was accordingly apprehended, and underwent several exarqina- 
tions, in which neither threats nor allurements could draw from her any 
thing to prejudice her noble friends. 

• She was examined first in March 1545, by Christopher Dare, inqui¬ 
sitor. ; and afterwards by different ecclesiastical officers, chiefly upon 
the article of the real presence. Her first place of confinement was the 
Compter, where she was severely kept eleven days. At last, after con¬ 
siderable pains and difficulty, her friends obtained permission to bail 
her, Mr. Britayne her cousin, and Mr. Spelman of Gray’s Inn, being 
her sureties. 

Before this favour was granted the weakness of human nature had 
sunk undejr the terrors that surrounded her, and she was prevailed upon 
to sign a recantation before that bloodhound Bonner, then Bishop of 
London. In this instrument she acknowledged, “ That the natural 
u body of Christ was present in the sacrament after the consecration, 
f< whether the priest were a good or an ill man ; and that, whether it 
€C was presently consumed or reserved in the P;x it was the true body 
** of Christ.” . Yet, as bishop Burnet observes, notwithstanding this 
apparent defection, she guarded her subscription by the addition, 
** that she believed all things according to the Catholic Faith, and not 
“ otherwise.” Bonner was dissatisfied with this, and could hardly be 
prevailed upon by close and powerful application to permit her to be 
bailed at all. ^ 
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But ter liberty w of short donttion 5 for she was again ipprelegded 
If osier of council, anil examined at the board then setting at G*een^ 
Vrkh Here fee was closely and severely interrogated by the Chancellor 
Wriotbesly, the bishop of Winchester, Dr. Cox, and Dr. Bghtiitpit} but 
wetther their menaces nor reasonings could, draw front her a recantation 
cf her religious sentiments, nor any confession prejudicial to the. queen 
wr the ladies of the court. She replied very smartly and pertinently 
to the arguments of her examiners, and was particularly witty open 
Gardiner. Some were pleased with the .wit and freedom of. her dis¬ 
course, but others thought she was too forward. The council ordered 
her to be committed to Newgate, though at the same time her health 
was in a very declining state. 

Iq this dismal situation, and with nothing but the flames in view, 
.tikis extraordinary woman employed her time in writing devotional 
pieces and letters, the perusal of which cannot but excite in the reader . 
the most lively surprize and admiration. 

' The first of these that strikes our attention is her confession of faith, 
than which few divines of that period could have framed a better. It 
tuns in the following terms; M Concerning my belief, I find in the 
** Scriptures that Christ took the bread, and gave it to his disciples, 

M saying: “ Tate, eat, this is my body which shall be broken for you, 

00 meaning, in substance, his own very body, the bread being thereof 
w an only sign or sacrament. For after like manner of speaking, he 
90 said he would break down the temple, and in three days build it up 
'** again, signifying Ms own body by the temple, as St. John dcclareth 
00 it, John ii. and not the stony temple itself. So that the -bread is but 
*** a remembrance of Ms death, or a sacrament of thanksgiving for it, 
whereby we are knit unto him by a communion of Christun love. 

* Although there may be many that cannot perceive the true meaning 
•* thereof; for the veil that Moses put over his face before the children • 
w of Israel, that they could not see the clearness thereof, Exod. xxiv. 

« and z Cor. iii. I perceive the same veil remaineth to this day. But 
w when God (hall take it away then shall these blind men see. For it 
«* is plainly expressed in the Mstory of Bell in the Bible, that God 
dwelleth in no thing material. O king (saith Daniel) be not deceived, 

** for God will be /# nothing that is made *witb the hands of men . Dan. xiv. 

Oh what stiff-necked people are these, that will always resist the 
*• Holy Ghost ? But as their fathers have done so do they, because they 
« # have stony hearts. Written by me Artne Askew, that neither wish- 
tf eth death nor ye$ feareth his might, and as merry as one that is 
•* bound towards heaven.” ' 

1 am struck with awful respect at the dignity of soul •expressed in 
the concluding sentence of this confession. Persisting thus zealously 
in the profession of what she esteemed the truth of Christianity, her 
persecutors, for the benefit of her soul, passed sentence of death upon 
her as a contumacious heretic. 

Of tMs condemnation she herself has left an account, which it would 
he unjust not to. give exactly in her own words; 
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, cf The sum of the condemnation of me Anne Askew, as die Guild* 
w ~<n»y Mid to me there that* l-waa an/hemtiak, end icondem- 

4f Hod If 'dm hw, if i weald* stand-in ay own opinion. .J- a nsw e red # 
fc Ant f #s* ftehoretfek* neither yetdeserved lenjrrdetdibfftlebnr of 
€f GoL 'Bat as concerning the &ah which I uttesed andwtote to 
** CheGcaadl; Iwouldaot (I *eid) docy it, hornier I knew ittrue. 
4< Then would they needs know if I would deny ;*ko sacrament to 
“ to Christ** Body and Blood. I said, yea. Far the same Bon of 
** <Gmddmt mas beam of the Virgin Mary is now glooms* in Hea- 
w wen,* ditd' iyUl come again ft on thence at the latter, day like as 
* c he^went ap, Aeu i. And as for that ye call pour. God, it is a piece 
** of-bi*£*d; lor a more proof thereof (mark it when>yoodist)Jbt it lie 
€x in the box but three months, and it will be mouldy, and so torn to 
€€ sfethiag that is good, wherefore i am persuaded it cannot be God. 
« After that they willed me to hove a Priest, and than 1 ismikd. 
¥ Then they dsked me if it were not good ? I said I would confess my 
“ faults unto God; for 1 was sure he-would hear me . with favour; 
" and so we were condemned with a quest.” . - 

The confession which she sent to the Council, and which ia alluded 
to itt the above, was in brief, upon the article of the eucharist, ** That 
“ the-sacramental bread was left us to be received with thanksgiving, 
** in* remembrance of Christ’s death, the only remedy of,our soul’s 
recovery: and thereby we also receive the whole benefits and fruits 
u Of his most glorious passion/’ 

Front the Guildhall she was remanded to Newgate as a destined 
victim for the stake. But the malice of her persecutors was not to he 
satisfied with the horrors of this fiery trial .without preparatory tor¬ 
tures. . Our young heroine wan therefore doomed to endure the agonk?- 
ing pains of the rack, and that too heightened by peculiar cincum- 
I atahces of cruelty. ■ > > W. 

[To hi concluded in our next.] 
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account of druidism. 
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(Continued from Page 182./ 


T HE Druid rites come next to be considered. The principal 
times of devotion among the Druids were either mid-day or 
midnight. The officiating DrOid was cloathed in a white garment 
that swept the ground; on his head he wore the tiara ; he had the an- 
gninum or serpent’s egg, as the ensign of his order; his temples 
were encircled with a wreath of oak-leaves, and he waved in his 
hand the magic rod. As to the Druid sacrifice* we have various and 
Vol. II. U u 
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ttnpadfeto^ Itis certain, ho*rver r U^tke^mdf 

pjfeigd human mtim*«> thpi?gods- And there wa*aaawfol mysfcrfous- 
. ncsf inthcorigioal Druid sac r i fi ce;* Having descanted on the human 
sac^cenof .vasieui Q6ttnmeiw Mr. Bryant inform*** thatemongthe 
fc^aons of jfanaan tbt victims avert chosen in a peculiar manner ithtir 
mm children, and. whatsoever was nearest and dearest to^them, were 
thought the most worthy offerings to their gods I The Cartheginuns, 
who were.a colony from Tyre, carried with them the religion of their 
mother oountry, and instituted the same worship in the port* where 
they settled. It consisted in the adoratiou of several deities? frptp&r- 
tianarly of Kranu, to whom they offered human sacrifices? the most 
beautiful victims they could select. Parents offered up their> -own 
diifdren as dearest to themselves, and therefore the mOfe acceptable 
to the deity: they sacrificed “ the fruit of their body for the sin of 
V their soul.” Kronus was an oriental divinity—the god oflight ani 
fire; and, therefore, always worshipped with some reference to that 
dement. He was the Moloch of the Tyrians and Canaanites, and the 
Mehcb of the East. Pbilo-Biblius tells us, that in some of these sacri¬ 
fices there was a particular mystery , in consequence of an example which 
had been set these people by the god who, in a time of di¬ 

stress, offered up bis only fen to bis father Ovfou**. When a person of 
distinction brought an only son to the altar, and slaughtered him by 
Way. of atonement, to avert any evil from the people—his was pro¬ 
perty the mystical sacrifice , imitated from Kftfw, or from Abraham 
offering up his-only son Isaac. Mr. Bryant is of opinon, that this 
mystical sacrifice was a typical representation of the great vicarial sa¬ 
crifice that was to come. At first, there is no doubt but the Druids 
offered up their human, victims with the same sublime views. The 
Druids maintained, quod pro vita bominis nisi vita beminis reddatnr* non 
passe atiter deorum immortalium numen placarie *• This mysterious doc- i 
trine is not. of men, but of God 1 It evidently points out tmb ova 

GSJSAT SACRIFICE FOR THE SINS OF THE WHOLE WORLD \ 

But afrer the Phenioian colonies had mixed with the primeval Britons, 
this degenerated priesthood seem to have delighted in human blood: 
and their victims, though sometimes beasts, were oftener men: and 
not only criminals and captives, but their very disciples wore inhu¬ 
manly sacrificed on their altars; yrhilst some transfixed by arrows, 
others crucified in their temples, some instantly stabbed to the heart, 
and others impaled in honour of the gods, bespoke, amidst variety of 
death, the most horrid proficiency in the science of murder. But the 
Druid hplo-caust, that monstrous ignftge of straw, connoctedand shaped 
by t wicker-work, and promiscuously crouded with wild beasts and hu¬ 
man ylctims, was, doubtless, the most infernal sacrifice that was ever 
inicpffrl by the human,. imagi^tion. : Jhefte cnieU*es.wei»lcertiunly 
not attached to primitive Druidum* they are toJjc.ascribed to the 
PfienicUn cpfonists of a subsequeut^erio$.,. Ampflg.the* Druid *erc- 
.may, W .reckoned a&>. turning* ;o£ the .body during the 

• ■igd Vi •. . n i -w .. **»■ - * <'< k== s ,v ’ ’ 

* Cstwr, p. 124, 




times of WdwMp.'^'Tit numefbtft were 

^ of fftK* 1 W *6tfJr*l : tff -ttm 

ScovtikhIstes, ^*i«h»tfey, the Vulgar ueirtf ; approach£ n t}rfc fife hall 
lovtriftptetriwfttottt walking three times refund it fttfili c^tO Wfestl 
aceiraflg ? it> t the s o©OMe of the sUn. The Druidi pro b ity tuftid^ESiirt- 
ways, in Ostitf to bless and worship their gods; and tht cohtory Vay^ 
when t&i? J ‘fciiefcdid to curse ana deftroy their enemies". The first 
kind of corning has been called the deisal; the second die tiiapbof % 
Tatfiros alhide to thektter in a very remarkable passage : thrvMxqti 
cirtt&k foe#* dtfas, 4 vblatis ad caelum manibus, fundentes y noyitare alpec- 
tuppetcuiere tmtites. The Roman soldiers, we see, were terrified btf 
the novelty of this rite—a plain proof that it was unknown in tfiosle 
countries which had been subjected to the Roman yoke. The holy 
Ires of the Druids may also deserve our notice; we hive, at this day, 
traces of the fire-worship of the Druids in several customs, both of 
the Devonians and the Cornish: but, in Ireland, we may still see the?* 
holy fires in all their solemnity. The Irish call die month of May/ 
hel-Hnt, or fire of Belus $ and the first of May, la-bel-tine, or the day of 
Belus’fc firei In an Old Irish Glossary, it is mentioned, that the Druids 1 
of Irehmdused to light two solemn fires every year; through which all 
fourdboted beasts were driven, as a preservative against contagious 
distempers. The Irish have this custom at the present moment; they 
kindle the fire in the milking-yards—men, women and children pass 
through or leap over it$ and their cattle are driven through the flames 
of the burning straw, on the first 0/May: and, in the monthof No¬ 
vember, they nave also their fire feasts ; when, according to the custom 
ofthe Danmonian as well as the Irish Druids, the hills were enveloped 
in iftme. Previously to this solemnity (on the eve of November} 
the firoin every private house was extinguished; hither, then, the 
■people wex* obliged to resort, in order to rekindle it. The ancient 
Persians named the month of November, Adur, or fire . Adur , accord¬ 
ing to Richardson, was the angel presiding Over that element { in 
conseqdthce of which, oh the ninth, his name-day, the country blazed 
all round wish-flaming piles, whilst the magi, by the injunction of’ 
Zoroaster, visaed, with great solemnity, all the temples of fire through¬ 
out the empire^ which, on this occasion, were adorned and illuminated' 
in a most wfiettdid manner. Hence oar Britilh illuminations in No¬ 
vember had ^probably their origin. It was at this season that Ea$l 
Sambanu called the souls to judgment, which, according to their 
deserts*.'Were assigned” to re-enter the bodies of men or brutes, and to 
be happy iormkerabie during their next abode on the earth. But the 
punishment of the wicked^ the Druids taught, might be obliterated by' 
sacrifices to Baal. The sacrifices of the black sheep, therefore, was 
offered iqs for the souls of the departed, and various species of chahm* 

- J ah ' " } ' ; t: 

* Tht primhlve Chridlsns ', 1 attached to their pagan $erejrionIes, placed ihc feast of 
All Souls on she LaSferrton, or the Second dayottfovember. Even ndw the peasants 
in Ireland assemble on the vigil of La Samqn with fticks and dubs, going from house 
to house collecting money, bread-cake, butter, cheese, eggs, Set for the feast j re-, 
posing verses in honour Of fh? solemnity, and calling for the black thief. Candler are 
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> exhibited. BtaifBamhaxm, a FhefeicUfl a pp e lla tion of/ the flad.x£ 
Baal,- in Jrisli signifies the /Aims tf the fiat, limit » U i^d bfieeef 
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sent from house to house sod lighted up on the Samoa (the matt Mf). fietrf house 
abounds hi the best viands the master can afford $ apples and nuts iterate* in gtOat 
plenty, the nutshells are burnt, and from the ashes many strange duag&jre foretold. 
Hemp-seed is sown by the maidens, who believe that, if they look bade,, they phaH see 
the apparition of their intended husbands. The girli make various effbrts tf read 
their destiny j they hang a smock before the fire at the dose of the feast, arid sit Up 
^1 night conceded in a comer of the room, expecting the apparition of the fever to come 
down the chimney and turn the smock: they throw a ball of yam put <rf the window 
and wind it on the reel within, convinced that if they repeat the pateenpster backwards, 
and look at the ball of yam without, they shall then also see his apparition. Those 
who celebrate this feast have numerous other rites derived frqm the Pagans. * They 
dip for apples in ?i tub of water, and endeavour to bring one up in their mouths f 
they catch at an apple when stuck on at one end of a kind of hanging beam, at the 
other extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and that with their months only, 
whilst it is in a circular motion, having their hands tied behind their backs, A 
foamed correspondent thus writes from Ireland: “ There is no sort pf doubt but that 
Baal and fire was a principal object of the ceremonies and adoration of the Druids. 
The principal seasons of these, and of their feasts in honour of Bhal, were Ntew-Year't 
day, when the sun began visibly to return towards us; this cpstom is opt yet at an 
cod, the country people still bumipg out the old year and welcoming the new by fires 
lighted on the tops of hills, and other high places. The next season was the jponth 
of May, when the fruits of the earth begun, in the Eastern countries, to he gathered, 
and the first fruits of them consecrated to Baal, or to the tun, whose benign influence 
had ripened themj and I am almost persuaded that the cfence round the may-pofe m 
that month is a feint image of the rites observed on such occasions. The next great 
festival was on the twenty r first of June, when the sun, being in Cancer, first appears 
to go backwards and leave us. On this occasion the Baalim used to call the people 
together, and to light fires on high places, and to cause their sons, and their daughters, 
and their cattlg, to pass through the fire, calling upon Baal to bless them, and not to 
forsake them. This is still the general practice in Ireland; rior, indeed, in any 
country, are there more Cromlechs, or proofs of the worship of Baal or the sun, than 
in that kingdom; concerning which I can give you a tolerable account, having been 
myself an eye-witness to this great festival in June. But 1 must first bring to your 
recollection the various places in Ireland which still derive their names from Baal, 
such as Baly-shannon, Bal-ting-las, Balcarras, Belfast, and many morel Next I must 
premise that there are in Ireland a great number of towers, which are catted fire- 
invert, of the most remote antiquity, concerning which there is no certain history, 
their construction being of a date prior to any account of the country. Being at a 
gentleman's house about thirty miles west of Dublin, to pass a day or twp, he told us, 
on the 21 st of June we should see an odd sight at midnight; accordingly at that hour 
he conducted us out upon the top of his house, where, in a few minutes, to our great 
astonishment, we saw fires lighted on all the high places round, some nearer and 
some more distant. We had a pretty extensive view, and, I should suppose, might 
see near fifteen miles each way. There were many heights in fhis extent, and on 
every height was a fire; I counted not less than forty. We jupused ourselvo With 
watching them, and with betting which biH would be lighted first. Not Idhg 1 after, 
on a more attentive view, 1 discovered shadows of people near th6 fire, anckpound it, 
and every now and then they quite darkened it. I enquired the reaspn of this, and 
what they were about, and was immediately told they were not only dancing round, but 
fatsing through the fire j for that it was the custom of the country, oh that day, to make 
their families, their sons and tfosif daughters, and their cattle, fast through the fire, 
without which they could expect no success in their dairies, nor in the c^ops that 
year. I Bowed, and recognised the god Baal. This custom is chiefly preserved among 
the Roman Catholics, whose bigotry, credulity, and ignorance, have made them adopt 
It from the ancient Irish, as a tenet of the Christian religion. The Protestants do not 
observe it, but it was ihc universal custom in Ireland before Christianity.” ‘■ ' 
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IsairiO+Jttaffopaie.a table fo* G* d* as 4 furnish the dririk-olferisg' 
unto Meni. According to Jerpm several others. Gad signifies 
farpmsm- or good fortune, and in this sense is used in the i ith verse of 
the^30thChapter of Genesis. Those passages in Jeremiah,.where the 
proptet marks the superstition of the Jews, in making <*kej forth* 
queen ef heaven* m very similar to this of Isaiah. At this vwy day 
we discover vestiges of the festival of the sun -on the ive ef JU-Sotth. 
As, at this festival, the Pagans “ ate the sacrifices of the dead”*-'" 
so ou*' villages, on the eve of All-Souls, burn nut* and shells to fortune* 
and pdur out libations of ale to Meni. The Druids, who were the Magi* 
of the Britons, had an infinite number of rites in common with the Per¬ 
sians. One of the chief functions of the Eastern Magi, was divination; and 
Pomppnius Mel^ tells us, that our Druids possessed the same art. There 
was a solemn rite of divination among the Druids from the fall of the 
victim and convulsion of his limbs, or the nature and position of his 
entrails. But the British priests had various kinds of divination. By 
the number of criminal causes, and by the increase or diminution of 
their own order, they predicted fertility or scarceness, from the 
neighing or prancing of white horses, harnessed to a consecrated cha¬ 
riot—from the turnings or windings of a hare let loose from the bosom 
of the diviner (with a variety of other ominous appearances or exhi¬ 
bitions) , they pretended to determine the events of futurity * # Of all 
creatures, however, the serpent exercised in the most curious manner 
the invention of the Druids. To the famous Anguinum they attributed 
high virtues. The Anguinum, or serpent’s egg, was a congeries of small 
snakes rolled together, andincrusted with a shell, formed by the saliva 
or viscous gum or froth of the mother serpent* This egg, it seems, 
was tossed intp the air by the hissings of its dam, and before it fell' 
again to the earth (where it would be defiled) it was to be received in 
the sagus, or sacred vestment. The person who caught the egg was to 
make his escape on horseback, since, the serpent pursues the ravisherof 
its young, even to the brink of the next river. Pliny f, from whom this 
account is taken, proceeds with an enumeration of other absurdities re¬ 
lating to the Anguinum. This Anguinum is in British called Glain-neider , 
. or the serpent of glass ; and the same superstitious reverence which the 
Danmonii universally paid to the Anguinum, is still discoverable in 
some parts pf Cornwall. Mr. Llhuyd % informs us, that “ the Cornish 
retain variety pf charms, and have still, towards the Land*$-end, the 
amulets of Maen-Magal and Glain-neider , which latter they call a Melprev, 
and have a charm for the snake to make it, when they have found one 
asleep, and stuck a hazel wand in the centre of her spirae.” < Camden 
tells us, that “ inmost parts pf Wales, and throughout all Scotland and 
Cornwall, it is an opinion of the vulgar, that about Midsummer-^vo 


• Mr. Polwhele might also have told us, that it is even now considered as ominous 
In Devonshire and Cornwall,'’if a bare crosses a person on the road. W. 
f Lib. 49. c. 3. 

4 In his letter to Rowland, 1701. , 
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(though in the time they do not aU agree)* the snake* jnoet t* <mmw»- 
mes/Sul'{hit by joining head# together arid hissing, a k£i|4 of bufelfc 
is formed, which the rest, by continual hissing, blow m fil} it passes qirfte 
through the body, when it immediately hardens, and resembles a gtei 
rihg, which whoever finds shall prosper in all hU undertakings. The 
rings thus generated are called Gicinu-uodroctb, or snake^stoputs* They 
are small glass amulets, commonly about half as wide as our £%gcav* 
rihgs, but much thicker, of a green colour usually, though sospetmes 
blue, and waved with red and white.” Carew says, that *f sheucnmtry 
people in Cornwall have a persuasion that the snakes breathing-j>jx«t a 
hazel watid produce a stone ring of blue colour, in which there appears 
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given some water to drink wherein this stone has been infused, wrill 
perfectly recover of the poison *” 

From the animal the Druids passed to the vegetable world; and 
there also displayed their powers, whilst by the charms of the misktoe, 
the selago* and the samolus, they prevented or repelled disease, and 
every species of misfortune. They made all nature, indeed, subser¬ 
vient to their magical art, and rendered even the rivers and the rocks 
prophetic. From the undulation or babbling of water stirred by* at) 
oak branch, or magic wand, they foretold events that were to come* 
This superstition of the Druids is even now retained in. the western 
eotmries. To this day the Cornish have been accustomed to oonarit 
their femous well at Modem, or rather the spirit of the well, respecting 
their future destiny. ** Hither,” says Borlase, “ come the uneasy, im¬ 
patient, and superstitious, and by dropping pins f or pebbles imo/the 
water, and by shaking the ground round the spring, so an to rake 
bubbles from the bottom, at a certain time of the year, moon, arid day* 
endeavour' to remove their uneasiness: yet the supposed' responses 
serve equally to encrease the gloom of the melancholy, the suspicious 
of the jealous, and the passion of the enamoured. The Castalipn 
fountain, and many others among the Grecians, were supposed tabeqfa 
prophetic nature; By dipping a fair mirror into a well, the Patraean* 
of Greece received, as they supposed, some notice of ensuing syknp% 
or health from the various figures pourtrayed upon the surface. ' jphe 
people of Laconia cast into a pool sacred to Juno cakes of brcftd*60tti: 
if the cakes sunk, good was portended; if they swam something #rettd- 
ful was to ensue. Sometimes the superstitious threw three Mpnfcs\nte the 
water, and formed their conclusions from the several turns 
in sinking.” The Druids were likewise able to communicate bynoon* 
secrationythe most portentous virtues to jocks ai^ stpoes^'whichxfimld 
determine the succession of princes or tfce fate of emptt*#:' the 
Rocking*, or Logan Stone in particular, they had recourse tO Jf?^^ 


* 5 fce Carew's Survey of Comw«il, p. aau Mrv CarWc hid r 
kind in his possession^ and the person whpgAVfc it him avowed th*t*‘ h* K*taitiff£*w 
a part'ot the fctlc£stic^iag In itj-c-huit jai juieSf* say* 

■f Tfie sami superstition prevails still in various partaxtf'DevcmshlPfc' 
t Ofthese togan-stpnes we ^e sfcvsraiijetmUaimn^'m D^nshfo, | 
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prophets et judges, pretending that it* motion 
wa*'i«^ri@uwta.» •'•' • . 

~ ilifWfcfct dDfcsemtcd places or temples these religious rites werecdte^ 
bratfcd^ strife to be the next enquiry ; and it appeals that they were,, 
for the fftjfrst part, celebrated in the midst of groves. The mysterious, 
silende of ft#' ancient wood diffuses even a shade of horror over minds, 
fhkt?£& yet superior to superstitious credulity. The maiesticglooin, 
the?ejib&; of* their consecrated oakfe, must have impressed the less In- 
famed multitude with every sensation of awe that might bp necessary 
to support of their religion and the dignity of the priesthood* The 
religious WOod was generally situated on the top of a hill or a mountain, 
where the Druids erected their fanes and their altars. The temple was 
seldom any other than a rude circle of rock perpendicularly raised. 
An artificial pile of large fiat stone in general composed the altar ; and 
the whole religious mountain was usually enclosed oy a low mound, tp 
prevent the intrusion of the profane. Among the primaeval people of 
the east, ahars were inclosed by groves of trees, and these groves con- 
sisted-of plantations of oak. Abram passed through the land unto the 
place *of Sichem-—unto the oak of Moreh: and the Lord appeared unto 
Abeam; and there he builded an altar unto the Lord, who appeared 
unto k him beside the oak of Moreh *• That particular places and 
temples in Danmonium were appropriated to particular deities is an 
unquestionable fact. Borlase tells us, that the old British appellation of 
the fDassiterides, or Scilly Islands, was Sulleb 6 r Sjfleb, which signifies 
rocks cons*crated to the sun f. This answers to the temples of Iran, 
whichwere dedicated to the sun and the planets: and the sacred cere¬ 
monies of Iran are represented by sculptures in the ruined city .of 
Jemschid J; and a number of places in Danmonium still preserve, in their 
names* the lasting memorials of the British deities. In tfresadarn we 
havevhe totvun or house of Saturn , in Nausadam, the y alley of Saturn ; and 
many’of die enormous rocks which rise with peculiar grandeur in thosq 
wikrplaces, were undoubtedly appropriated to the fire-worship of the 

♦ m Babylon'the oak was sacred to BaaL ' » 

+ Of these islands the British name was Sulleh, signifying jfc/ rocks dedicated.to the 
suit. : iThustiSfr Michael's Mount was Originally called Dinsul, or the bill dedicated to the 
sun-y fapAdber *ast flat racks common in the Scilly Isles, particularly at Venmity Korn* 
kb, Refiiebti bttV above all, the enormous rock on Satakee Downs, formerly 

the fljObr ot a grpat temple, are no improbable arguments that they migHt have had the 
sameifemcaitibn, and so have given name to these islands. Nor is it an unprecedented 
thing ttPfifld ah island in this climate dedicated,to the sun. Diodorus Siculus, bt 3. 
•peidftuy of. a: northern island over against the Celt*, says, u It was dedicated to 
Apollp> frequently ^conversed* with thd inhabitants ; and they had a large grove 
and of ^ropnd form^to which the priests resorted fo difcg 1 the praises of 

Apallttr’' Arid there can be no doubt butr this was one of the British islands, and the 
priests Druids. See Borlase*S : Ancfcrit arid Present State of the Isles of Scilly, p. 59, 
60. %oal^Oi fii» A»tiqUitifc»vof Cornwall, te a.' e. iji" J ' 

t Qpqj^, r ift his Enquiry into tbm Patriarchal and Draidlcal Religion, says, “ Not 
to lay any.gye^icr Mresi thap nfceds upon the evlderrice'cf the affinity of words with 
the Hebrew and Ph®nieiwv>the muititedeof attars- 'mdfftkn, mttmphs, throughout 
England, Ireland, Scotland, anef the Islands, form a conclusive argument that an ori¬ 
ental dblony must have been very early introduced.” 
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god. We fere aba places in Ihuammium which jetala the npo 
of Man and of Mercury, as Tremor, the town of Mars Pl and G«* AferV 
and jKs/& MuPr, the Dmms and the Grove of Mercury. It man in the 
Pbeskkn age, the corrupted age of Dnudism, that temples were 
erected to Meliuuna, or the queen of heaven, both in the metropolis of 
the island *, and in the chief city of Danmoninm f ; that a temple was 
consecrated to One* at Bath{, and that sacred buildings, were pro* 
habiy.frequented at the Start-point by the votaries of JLstarte, and at the 
promontory of Her dandy by the worshippers of Hercules. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


A VIEW 

PROGRESS OF NAVIGATION. 

IN SEVERAL ESSAYS, 

Continuedfrom Page 296, 


Essay VIII. 

T O avoid breaking the thread of our narrative, we have followed 
the Portuguese navigators in their extensive navigations beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, and shall now turn back to the voyages of the 
Spaniards, whose bold expeditions to the westward have discovered to 
ns a new world. 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, well skilled in navigation and 
other parts of the mathematics, convinced that so great a part of the 
world as was yet unknown could not all be sea, and firmly persuaded 
that, as the earth was round, a shorter way might be discovered to 
India than that which the Portuguese were in pursuit of, round the 
coast of Africa ; he resolved to apply himself wholly to the discovery 
of those rich countries, which he positively concluded must extend 
from what was known of the East-Indies still to the eastward one way, 
and $0 be the easier met with by sailing round to the westward. Ha¬ 
ving been long fully possessed with this notion, and provided to answer 
all objections that might be started against it, he thought the under¬ 
taking too great for any less than a sovereign prince or state, and, 
therefore, not to be unjust to his country, he first proposed it to the 
state of Genoa, where it was rather ridiculed than any way encouraged^ 


• The temple of Diana, where St. Paul’s now stands. 

*t At Exeter was found a few years since a lamp, which evidently belonged to a 
temple of Diana. 

J Baib-onca, Bodonica. ' 
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*Tins repulse mate him have' recourse to* King John the Second, of 
Portugal, who having caused'the matter to be examined by those that 
had the direction of tne discoveries along the coast of Afrifea, by their 
advice hh held him Hf suspense till he had sent, out a caravel with pri¬ 
vate Orderi to attempt this discovery. This caravel having Wandered 
ldngdh the wide ocean, and suffered much by storms, returned without 
finding any thing. Columbus, understanding what had been done, re- 
sentef it so higfiy that, in hatred to Portugal, he resolved to go over 
to Castile,* and offer his service there; but, for fear of any disap¬ 
pointment, at the same time he sent his brother, Bartholomew Colum¬ 
bus, into England, to make the same overture to King Henry the Se¬ 
venth. His brother had the ill fortune to be taken at sea by pirates, 
which much retarded his coming to the court of England, where, when 
he at last came, being poor and destitute of friends, it was long before 
he could be heard, or at least be looked upon; so that, in fine, Columbus 
was sailed before he returned to Spain with his answer. Columbus, in 
the mean while, stole away out of Portugal, and coming to the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabel, king and queen of Castile and Arragon, he 
there spent eight years soliciting with little hopes, and many difficulties; 
till at last, when he had utterly despaired of success, he met with it, 
through the assistance of some few friends he had gained at court. At his 
earnest suit he had all the conditions he required granted, which were, 
that he should be admiral of all those sea6 he discovered, and viceroy 
and governor-general of all the lands; that he should have the tenth 
of all things whatsoever brought from those parts; and that he might 
at all times be an eighth part in all fleets sent thither, and to receive 
the eighth of all the returns. And this to him and his heirs for ever* 
With these titles, and sufficient power from the queen, who espoused 
the undertaking, he repaired to the port of Palos de Moguer, on the 
coast of Andaluzia, where there was furnished for him a ship called the 
St. Mary, and two'caravels, the one called La Pinta, commanded by 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and the other La Nina, by Vincent Yanez 
•Pinzon. In these vessels he had ninety men, and provisions for a year; 
•and thus equipped he sailed from Palos de Moguer. 

Anno 149 2. On the 23d of August, directing his course to the Ca¬ 
non? Islands, where he made a new rudder to the caravel Pinta, which 
haa hers broke off at sea, he took in fresh provisions, wood, and water, 
with all possible expedition; and on the 6th of September put to sea 
again, steering due west, and on the 7th lost sight of land. The nth, 
at 150 leagues distance from the island of Ferro, they saw a great piece 
jof a mast drove by the current, which set strong towards the north; 
and the 14th the admiral observed the variation of the needle to the 
.westward about two points. On Sunday the 16th, the men were sur¬ 
prised to see green and yellow weeds scattered about in small parcels 
on the superficies of vfeewater, as if it had been newly torn off from 
some island or rock; and the next day they saw much more, which 
made them conclude they were near land, and others supposing it to be 
only rocks or shoals, began to murmur. Every day they saw some 
birds flying near the ships, and abundance of weeds in the water, 
VoL.II. Xx 
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which still ralde them conceive hopes of land; but when these failed 
then they began again to murmur, so that the admiral was forced tonne 
all his art to keep them quiet, sometimes with fair words, and $ok re- 
times with threats and severity; they imagining that since for thedwst 
part they sailed before the wind, it would be impossible for them ever 
to return. Thus their mutinous temper daily increased, and began to 
appear more openly, some being so bold as to advise throwing th* 
admiral overboard. The first of October the pilot told the admiral, lie 
found by his account they were 588 leagues west of the island of Ferro, 
which is the westernmost of the Canaries, who answered^ his reckoning; 
was 584, whereas in reality his computation was 707; and on the jd, 
the pilot of the caravel Nina reckoned 650, he of the caravel Pints, 
634; but they were out, and Columbus made it less for fear of discou¬ 
raging the men, who, nevertheless, continued very mutinous, but Were 
somewhat appeased on the 4th, seeing above forty sparrows fly about 
the ships, besides other birds. The 1 ith of October there appeared 
manifest tokens of their being near land, for, from the .admiral’s ship 
they saw a green rush in the water, from the Pinta they saw a cane and a. 
stick, and took up another that was artificially wrought, and a Ktde 
board, besides abundance of weeds fresh pulled up; from the Flirt a. 
they beheld such tike tokens, and a branch of a thorn-tree with th* 
berries on it; besides, on sounding, they found bottom, and the wind 

f rew variable* For these reasons the admiral ordered they fhcmld make 
ut little sail at night, for fear of being aground in the dark; and abems 
ten o*dock that night the admiral himself saw a tight, and shewed it to 
Others. About two in the morning the caravel Pinta, which was furthest 
ahead, gave the signal of land; and when day appeared they per** 
Ceivcd it was an island, about 15 leagues in length, plain, well wooded 
tmd watered, and very populous ; the natives standing cm the sharer, 
admiring, what the ships were. The admiral and captains went ashor* 
in their boats, and called that island St. Salvador, the natives calling At 
Guanahani, and is one of the Lucayos, in about 26 degrees of north 
latitude, 950 leagues west of the Canaries, and discovered the 33d day 
after they sailed from them. Columbus took possession for the king 
and queen of Spain, and all the Spaniards joyfully took an oath to him 
as their admiral and viceroy. He gave the Indians, who stood in ad-» 
jmration to see him and his men, some red caps, glass beads, and other 
trifles, which they valued at a lligh rate. The admiral returning 
aboard the natives followed, some swimming, others in their canoes, 
carrying with them bottoms of spun cotton, parrots, and javelins 
pointed with fifh-bones, to exchange for glass baubles and horse-bells* 
Both men and women were all naked, their hair short and tied with m. 
cotton string, but well enough featured, of a middle stature, well 
shaped, and of an olive colour; some painted white, some black, and 
tome red. They knew nothing of iron, and dM all their work with 
sharp stones. No beasts or fowl were seen here, but only parrots. 
Being asked by signs whence they had the gold, whereof they wore 
tittle plates hanging at their noses, they pointed to the south. The 
admiral understanding there were other countries not far off, resolved 
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t» sack. diem oat, and taking seven Indians, that.they might learn Spa* 
tushr. sailed on the xfth to another island, which he called the Concep¬ 
tion, seven leagues from the other. The 16th he proceeded to another 
islaftd* and called it Fernandina, and so to a fourth, to which he gave 
the.xiamf of Isabella; but hading nothing more in these than in the 
he proceeded on to the island of Cuba, which he called Juana, 
and entered the port on the east end, called Baracoa; whence, after 
sending two men to discover without finding what he sought for, he 
went on to Hispaniola, and anchored on the north side of it. Here the 
admiral finding there were gold mines, and plenty of cotton, the people 
simple, and one of their caciques, or princes, shewing all tokens of 
lotfe, and affection, and having lost his own ship, which through care¬ 
lessness of the sailors in the night run ujpon a sand, he resolved to 
build a fort, which, with the assistance of the Indians, was performed 
inu ten days, and called the Nativity. Here he left thirty-nine men, 
with provisions for a year, seeds to sow, baubles to trade with the 
natives, all the cannon and arms belonging to his own ship and the 
boat. This done he departed the port of the Nativity on the ^th of 

J anuary 1493* steering eastward, and the 6th discovered the caravel 
‘iitta, which had left him some days before, the Captain hoping to 
get much gold to himself. Columbus having sailed some days along 
thg coast of the island, discovering more of it, and trafficking with tha 
natives, and seeing some other islands at a distance, at length launched 
out to sea to return for Spain. In the way they struggled with the 
dreadfullest storms any of them had ever seen, which separated the 
admiral from the caravel Pinta, so that he saw her no more; but at 
last it pleased God to bring his shattered caravel into the river of 
JLisbon, where the people flocked with admiration to see him, and some 
advised the king of Portugal to murder him; but he> having enter¬ 
tained him, generously dismissed him; and Columbus putting to sea 
again, arrived safe at Palos, from whence he set.out on the i$th of 
March, having been out six. months and a half upon his discovery, The 
court was then at Barcelona, whither the admiral repaired, carrying 
with him the Indians he brought, some gold, and other samples 
what the discovery afforded. The king and queen received him with 
all possible demonstrations of honour, making him sit down in their 
presence, and ordering all the privileges and titles before granted him 
to be confirmed* After some time spent in these entertainments, the 
admiral desired to be fitted opt as became his dignity, to conquer and 
plant those new .countries, which was granted, and he departed for 
Seyille to set our on his second voyage, which we are to speak of next* 
We have been very particular in this, because. Being the first, it required 
ft more exa& account to be given of it, and shall therefore be more 
succinct in those that follow. 

4 Anno 149 %. A fleet of seventeen sail of all sorts .was fitted out at 
Seville, well furnished with provisions, ammunition* cannon,, corn, 
seeds, mares, and horses; tools to work in the gold mines, and abun¬ 
dance of commodities to barter with the natives. ■ There were aboard 
Ijoo men, many of them labouring people and artificers, several gen- 

X X i 
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tlemen, and twenty horse. With this fleet Columbus Set sail from 
Seville on the 15th of September, the year aforesaid, and on the 5th of 
O&ober came to the Gomeru, one of the Canary islands, where he 
took in wood and water, as also cattle, calves, sheep, goats, and swine, 
to stock the Indies, besides hens and garden*jeeds. Sailing hence more 
to the southward than the first voyage, on the 3d of November in the 
morning all the fleet spied an island, which Columbus called Dominica, 
because discovered on a Sunday, and soon after many others, the first 
of which he called Marigalante, the name of the ship he was in, tfce 
next Guadalupe, then Monseratte, Santa Maria Rcdonda, SantatMajfia 
el Antigua, St. Martin, Santa Cruz; these are the Caribbee btands. 
Next he came to the large island, which he called St. John Baptist, but 
the Indians Borriquen, and it is now known by the name of Puerto 
Rico. November the 2id, the fleet arrived on the coast of Hispa¬ 
niola, where they found the fort burnt down, and none of the Spa¬ 
niards, they being all destroyed either by discord among themselves, 
or by the Indians. Not liking the place he had chosen the first voyage 
to plant his colony, he turned back to the eastward, and finding a spot 
to his mind, landed and built a little town, which he called Isabella, in 
honour of Isabella then queen of Castile. Then keeping five ships of 
the fleet with him for his use there, he sent back twelve to Spain, under 
the command of Antony de Torres, with some quantity or gold, and 
a full account of what had been done. Thus ended this year 1493 : 
a$d here it must be observed, that all the actions done ashore must be 
omitted, as too extensive for this discourse, and, in reality, no way 
belonging to it, the design of it being only to shew what advantages 
have been made by sea since the discovery of the magnetical needle? 

Anno 1494. Columbus sailed from his hew colony of Isabella With 
one great ship and two caravels on the 24th of April, directing his 
course westward, and came upon the pqjnt of Cuba on the 18th of 
May, where sailing along the coast he saw an infinite number of small 
island*; $q that it being impossible to give them all names, he in ge¬ 
neral called them the Queen’s Garden. Thus he proceeded as far as 
the island de Pinos, near the westernmost end of Cuba, having disco¬ 
vered 333 leagues to the westward from his colony of Isabella. He 
suffered very much. in this voyage by the continual storms of rain, 
wind, thunder, and lightning, and therefore resolved to return, taking 
his way more to the southward, and on the 2 2d of July found the island 
of Jamaica; whence he directed his course to Hispaniola, and coasting 
about it, arrived at the town of Isabella on the 29th of September, 
where he found his brother Bartholomew Columbus, who was come 
with four ships* from Spain. t The admiral built many forts in the 
island, and being, much offended at thrill behaviour of many off the 
Spaniards, who began to use him disrepectfully, and sent complaints 
against him to court, returned into Spain to justify his proceedings^ 
and secure his authority. 

[To bpamt inusd .] 
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ACCOUNT OF ' v 

JOHN OTJROAT’S HOUSE, • • 

; (From Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of the Parish of Canisbay.J 

T lHIS Is the most memorable place in the parish, which Ms often 
| been visited by travellers from very distant countries, who, it Is 
believed, have rarely been made acquainted with the peculiar cbhcdm- 
stance which first gave rise to its celebrity ; its fame having been in 
gen$t&l erroneously attributed to its mere local, situation, at the 
northern extremity, of the island ; whereas it originated in an event 
not ^mpkasing to relate, and which furnishes a useful lesson of mo¬ 
rality. 1 

In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, Malcolm, Gavin, and 
Jo HK d B Groat (supposed to have been brothers, and originally 
from Holland) arrived at Caithness, from the South of Scotland, 
bringing with them a letter written in Latin by that Prince, recom¬ 
mending them to the countenance and protection of his loving subjects 
in the county of Caithness. They purchased, or got possession of, 
the lands of Warse and Dungisbay, lying in the parish of Canisbay, on 
the ride of the Pentland Firth; and each of them obtained an equal 
share of the prbperty they acquired. In process of time their families 
increased, and there came to be eight different proprietors of the name 
of Groat, who possessed these lands among them; but whether the 
three original settlers split their property among their children, er 
whether they purchased for them small possessions from one another, 
{loes not appear. * 

These eight families, having lived peaceably and comfortably in 
their small possessions for a number of years, established an annual 
meeting to celebrate the anniversary of the arrival of their ancestors on* 
that coast. In the course of their festivity, on one of these occasions, 
a question arose respecting the right of taking the door, and sitting 
the head of the table, and such like points of precedency (each con¬ 
tending for the seniority and chieftainship of the clan). Which in¬ 
creased to such a height as would probably have proved fatal in its 
consequences to some, if not all of them, had not John dx Groat, 
who was proprietor of the ferry, interposed. He, having acquired 
piofc knowledge of mankind, by his constant intercourse with strangers 
passing the Pentland Firth, saw the danger of such disputes ; and 
having had address enough to. procure silence, he began with expa-» 
tiating on the comfort and happiness they had hitherto enjoyed since 
their arrival in that remote corner, owing to the harmony which had 
subsisted among them. He assured them, that so soon as they appeared 
to split and quarrel among themselves, their neighbours, who till then 
had treated them with respect, would Tall upon them, and expel them 
from the country. He therefore conjured them by the ties of blood 
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and their mutual safety, to return auietly that night to their several 
homes; and he pledged himself oat he would satisfy them all with 
respect to pteceaency, and prevent the possibility of such imputes 
among them at their Future anniversary meeting*#' 

They all acquiesced, and departed in peace.-^-In the m$ao , time 
Jo i* k se Gao at, to fulfil his engagement, built a room d&tiqctby 
itself, of an octagon shape, with eight doors and windows in it ^ and 
having placed in the miadle a table of oak of the same shape, when the 
anniversary meeting took place, he desired each of them to erifef at # 
his own door, and to sit at t|te head of the table, he taking himself the 
seat that was left unoccupied. By this ingenious contrivance any 
dispute in regard to rank was prevented, as they all found themselves 
on a footing of equality, and their former harmony and good humour 
was restored. This building was » then named John Q* Great's House, 
and thoagh the house is totally. gone* the rpUo** where g stood still ft* 
tains the name, and deserves to be remembered as long a> good intei)* 
(ions and good sense are estimable in the country *, .*• >- 


MEMOIRS 

or TH* LATE 

DR. PAUL IJIFFERNAN, 


{Continuedfrom Page tyi*) 

W HEN Hiffernan refosed accepting credit for six months for a 
number of books, which ho could- very well dispose of amongst 
his friends, we can very well see the price he set Qn keeping bis lodging a 
secret* The sale of the hooks would be a ready-money traffic to him 
during the time $ the transition would likewtsdf i*ain him Some repu¬ 
tation; and as to the payment of his note, that tfotdd be settled in his 
usual *way, viz. for some time by premises, and at length by a frank ac¬ 
knowledgement of total incapacity : yet all these advantage? were fore¬ 
gone sooner than “ divulge the secrets of his prison-house’W-there he 
was alike impenetrable to friend and foe. 

The -next thing of any consequence that engaged our Author’s atten¬ 
tion, was a work called “ Dramatic Genius’*—which he dedicated to 
Garrick, his friend and patron through life. This work is divided 
into five books. The first delineates a plan of a permanent temple to 
be erected to the memory of Shakespeare, with suitable decorations 
and inscriptions. The second investigates the progress of the hutpan 


* The particulars above mentioned were communicated to John SvTttuafcwNA, 
Bsq. of Wester, above fifty years ago, by his father, who was then advanced in life, 
and who had seen the letter'written by James IV. in the possession, qf 
Groat of Warse. The remains of the Oak Table have been seen fcf marfj hqv* 
living, who have inscribed their names qn it, .^ ' J " ' ' 
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mind fc inventing the dfanu, and conducting it to perfection,; with a 
candid disquisition of the rules laid down by critics. The third exhi- 
hits a philosophical analysis of the prerequisites of the art of acting* 
The fourth displays the criteria of Dramatic Genius in, composition, 
and the beautifu) and sublime of acting$ and the fifth treats of arohi~ 
tecture, painting and other arts, so far as they are necessary to The¬ 
atrical jrepresentatiop. 

There is in thi%» as in most of HifFeriun’s writings, a mixture of 
science ap 4 absurdity- He had not taste sufficient to set off Jus learn* 
ing, and his familiar life was such as to shut out all improvement# 
The characters of the several plays of Shakespeare given in this work 
are in Latin as weQ as in English; and as the Doctor piqued himself 
on his Latinity , the reader will judge for himself what excellence he 
possessed in that language frooKhe following specimen of thn character 
of Richard the Third* 

Ricardus Terttut . 

Ifflpcffom obtinult primorum strage vironim, 
jtrstitiam, Leges, naturae et jura perosus $ 

Keges Hcnrtcun, fratwmque, et pignora amoris 
Sustulit e medio trueulend menu, Ricardus 
Astutusque, toro, et morti promoverat dunam. 

€ognitgs umbras rtnenti fcra somnia pingunt, 

8in excussa qaies—-van* excutiuntur et umbrar.' 

Religiose tegit facinus, quia sanguinis ultro 
Prodigus bumani etf u der ab ^o m nis 
, Or do gemit pppuli j juga solvere barbara jurat. 

Richmondui petitur; Callorum elapsus ab oris 
Advolat in patriam—-^cinerunt liorrida bellum 
Classic ®—Bovmortbi in cempo pugnatur s—acerba 
Funcra densantup—mediis in nubibns ardet. 

Regia Mcvttvs^-et squpf>rivatur—ab orani 
Mibte ffcunat Equum, regni pretio: furibunda, 

Impatiens, volat hue; illuc sua praelia jadans : 
tl Sex Richmondi hodjd dextri bac cecidere, morantem 
“ Richmondum qnoties,” ranco vox increpat orel 
Convenere !—crises rapido xnucroee cor ru scant. 

Vulnera vulncribus gepinantur, et ictibus ictus — » 

Rex fato opprimitur—-Victor! oedere regnum , 

Cogitur 5 infrendit moriens,“ /Eterna repente 
“ Nox ruat in terras, peritnro prologus orbi. M 

The subscriptions he gained by this work were very considerable, a? 
Garrick exerted himself among his friends for the author—and who 
could refuse Garrick on the subject of the stage ? And yet, though 
these Exertions might have done credit to the friendship of aur English 
Roscius, they did not serve his delicacy very much, as the praises so 
lavishly bestowed on him should have in some respect withheld his 
personal interference; besides, they were too fulsome in themselves to 
add any degree of credit to such established abilities. 

The amount of these subscriptions we do not exactly know, but 
should suppose to be from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty pounds 5 a temporary mine to such a man as HifFernan, who lived 
sq much with the public, and who, in his interior life, there is every 
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reuon to suppose, practised a rigid ceconomy. dds -MMey lie 

emerged a httle more into life, quitted the old English drew ‘{as he 
tiled to. cell his seedy clothes) fbr a new suit of black, and knocked at 
the doors of his friends, with all the confidence of a stneemta atthor. 

In this progress our author sometimes felt Pmbarras du in a 

manner that was laughable enough. Dining one day it a friend’s 
house, and feeling the consequence and novelty of a Ml potfetf, he 
wanted the change of a twenty-pound bank note; the gentlettlm laid 
he had hot quite so much xnqney in the house, but as his scrVaftt was 

{ ping on a message to Fleet-street after dihner, he should take it to 
Ir. Hoare, his banker, and bring him the change. This did very 
well, and soon after Hiffernan gave the note to the man for the above 
purpose. 

* &> far the object of self-consequence and vanity were sufficiently 
displayed, and our Author joined in pushing about the bottle with great 

K and conviviality. After an hour Or two spent in this manner, 
rnan enquired after the man; the bell was rung, but no ntant was 
, as yet returned: he dropped his jaw a little upon this, but said nothing. 
In about an hour afterwards he enquired again—but no man. Here 
our Author began to lose a little patience, and turning round to the 
gentleman of the house, very gravely exclaimed, By the living G—, 
I’m afraid your man has run off with the money.” " Upon my word. 
Doctor,” says the other, (smoking him), “ I must confess k has an 
odd appearance; but if the fellow should have gone off, it is with tour 
, money, not mine.” 44 My money!” exclaimed Hiffernan, Starting from 
r Jus chair, and raising his voice, “ Sir, 1 would have v6u to kntftr that 
I know law as well as you in this particular, and I know that if I gave 
any money to your servant by your direction, the act of the servant is the 
act of the master.” Here an altercation on the point of law, for some 
time took place* when the Doctor was most happily extricated ost of 
all his fe^rs by the arrival of the servant with the money, and who was 
Only prevented from returning in time, by a number of other messages 
which he had to deliver from his mistress. v 

The next production of the Doctor’s wis a thing which he called 
44 The Philosophic Whim,” and which he ironically dedicated to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.. 

This is.such a jumble of nonsense that there is no reading or 
defining it; if it aims at any thing, it appears to be a laugh against 
some branches of modern philosophy, but so miserably executed as to 
warrant a supposition that the man must be mad or drunk who wrote 
it. The publication, however, answered his purpose, for, as hr was 
, very heedless of his literary reputation, or, perhaps* did nod always 
know when he was degrading it, he as usual subscribed it Wig his 
Friends, and generally, wherever he weht to dine, taxed hi*heat from 
half-a-crown to a guinea (just as he could get it) for this pamphlet. 
Hugh Kelly, who had previously seen it at a friend’s bottle, generously 
sent him a guinea for a copy—but consoled himself at dm same time, 
that he was under no obligation to read it. 
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tftlri* tm lit pbl icationlt'that time gave rise to one of the 
Inst Hashes of poor Goldsmith. *« How does this poor devil of an author,” 
myi a friend) 4€ contrive to get credit eveh with his bookseller for 
paper, print, and advertising i” “ Oh! my dear in*,” say* Goldsmith, 
* c very easily— steals the broom ready made .” 

The next year, 1775, Doctor HifFernan appeared as a Dramatic 
author, by the introduction of a tragedy at Drury-Lane Theatre, under 
the title of t€ The Heroine of the Cave.” The history of this piece 
is as follows; After the death of Henry Jones, the author of the*tra¬ 
gedy of the Earl of Essex (a man superior to Hiffernan in point of 
genius, but very like him in his want of prudence and discretion), this 
piece was found amongst his loose papers by the late Mr. Reddish, of 
Drury-/Lane Theatre, who soon after brought it out for his benefit. 
HURtfoan and Reddish living in close habits of intimacy, the latter, 
after his benefit, gave it to the Doctor, and suggested to him that he 
might make something of it by extending the plot, and adding some 
new characters. 

Hiffernan undertook it, and brought it out the next year for the 
benefit of Miss Younge (now Mrs. Pope), with a new prologue, 
epilogue, &c. fee. and by the very excellent and impassioned perform- 
ante of that capital actress, who played the Heroine, it went off with 
considerable applause. The title Jones gave to this piece was, ** The 
■Cave of Idra.*’ The plot is taken from a narrative in the Annual Re¬ 
gister, and had the original author had time and coolness to finish it* h 
at probable he would have succeeded in making it a respectable tragedy, 
liven in Hiffernan’s hands the plot and Incidents buoyed him up above 
his ordinary thinking, and, if he gave no graees, he avoided any great 
blemishes* 

The Doctor lived upon the profits of this tragedy for some time, but, 
•as usual, never made a calculation what he <was to do next, till poverty 
pressed him to do something . After casting about for some time (and 
occasionally damning the booksellers for their want of taste in not en¬ 
couraging learning, and the performers of both Theatres fora dearth 
of abilities that discouraged any author of eminence from writing for 
them) he undertook to give a course of lectures oh the anatomy of thu 
humaii body. 

Hu 4 nstantly published Proposals, which was a guinea for the course, 
to consist; of three lectures, and the subscribers not to exceed twenty, 
in Order to be the better accommodated in a private room. The sub¬ 
scription (which was evidently given tinder the impression of charity) 
was soon filled by the exertions of his friends, and the first day was 
announced by the Doctor’s going round to the subscribers himself to 
inform them of it. " This method,” said he, “ I look upon the beet, 

* -Us it prevents any imputation of quacking , by a public advertisement,” 

The roomfixea on for this exhibition was at the Percy cofl^e-house, 
the hour one o’clock ih the forenoon* At this hour the following gen- 
tlemth assembled ;.Dr. Kennedy, physician to the Prince of WaieS, 
and the present Inspector-General to the hospitals under the Duke of 
York, Mr. George Garrick, Mr. Becket of Pall-mall, and another 

Vol. H. Y y 
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gentleman. They < waited till, two for more company, bat no more 
coming, the Doctor made his appearance from an inside closet, dressed 
i>ujt i a a full suit qf Mack, and, placing himself before a little round 
table,, made a very formal obeisance to nis small auditory. 1 . 

The company could not but smile at this mode of beginning— 
hat the Doctor proceeding with great gravity, pulled out of nis pocket 
a small print of a human skeleton, evidently cut out of some anattutti&l 
magazine, and laying it on the table thus proceeded: 

“Jam now, gentlemen, about to open a subject to you of the greatest 
Importance in life—which is the knowledge of ourselves —which Wato 
recommends in that short but forcible maxim of “ Nosce tcipsunP^— 
Pope by saying, " The proper study of mankind is man”—and bur 
divine Shakespeare by exclaiming, “ What a piece of work is man'! 
how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties; in form and moving 
haw express and admirable! In action how like an angel 1 in appre¬ 
hension how like a god I—the beauty of the world—the parago&'pf 
animals!” * 

“ Having thus given the general opinion of three great men on this 
•Object, I shall commence with describing the bead of this paragop of 
>animals.” ’ Here the Doctor entered into a commonplace description 
of . the 6kuli, the brains. See . which lasted about half an hour, when 
taking up the print, and restoring the head of the skeleton (which lie 
had previously doubled down) to its former position, he next under¬ 
took a description of the breast. 

€t Here, gentlemen,” says he, cc is the next part of this very extra¬ 
ordinary animal, which may be very properly called from its very CU-* 
- xious bend and texture— the bread-basketry of the human frame.” At 
this the audience could hold out no longer, but unanimously burst out 
into a horse-laugh, which made the Doctor pause for some minutes, and 
produced in the company likewise an awkward and embarrassed silence. 
At last one of the gentlemen broke ground by saying, “ Why, Doctor, 
a* we are ail friends, and as the subscription has been paid in, what 
signifies giving yourself any further trouble ? We are satisfied of yc^dr 
capacity* and we can dispense with any further lectures.” " Aye, 
aye,” joined the rest of the company. “ Why then,” continued tlic 
first speaker, suppose you all come and take a bit of dinner with me to¬ 
day,; when we shall see what we are able to do ia anatomising the 
bottle*” 

V/TJiC sottnd of a gratuitous good dinner always fell very musically on 
Hiifernan’sear, and in the present instance peculiarly so, as it not Ort!y 
plentifully provided for the wants of one day, but released him from, the 
trouble.of tow days more attendance, without losing any part of his 
fubseriptiou-money. Hence the brow of the grave and philosophic 
lecturer.instantly relaxed into that of the convivial familiar acquain¬ 
tance* He stept from behind the corner of his little table with the 
utmostcheerfulness, paid his congees separately to his friends, ordered 
up some coffee (which he left them to pay for), andjsoon after, met 
them at the dinner rendezvous in all the tularity of an eleemosynary 
guest. 
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bis transient efcWbitioh,' webetiefe, was the t&t public effort of 
his hitler as a physician or an author: not but he sometimes wet! to 
advertise works, perhaps without any design of publishing them; hut 
for tjtc purposes of giving pain, or extorting money . In this list we fed 
matiy pamphlets, some, perhaps, written, others intended to be 
written—but all calculated to form his miserable Ways and Means for 
raising the Supplies.' " • » 

In this .shifting manner our Author went on, living as he most con¬ 
veniently could make it out, without feeling much of the dtsgrhce or 
embarrassment of his situation, till the spring of 1777, when he goti- 
tracted the jaundice, which very soon made an evident impresdotf on 
his frame and spirits. His friends, knowing his pecuniary situation, 
saw it was necessary for him to confine himself to his apartmentsy attd 
liberally assisted him for this purpose. Amongst these were Mk 
Garrick, Mr. Murphy, Dr. Kennedy, Mrs. Abington, and others .* 
The Doctor, however, used to creep out during the morning sun for 
an hour or two, which he trusted would do him more good than either 
physic or confinement. 

Jn one of these morning excursions he gave a singular proof of the 
ruling passion sticking to us even in the hour of death. Calling at a 
friend's house so faint and spiritless that he was unable to walk up to the 
drawing-room, he was told in as delicate a manner as possible, <€ that as 
sickness always brought on additional expences, if he would give his 
friend his address, he would very readily lend him a guinea per week 
until he recovered.” 

^ The Doctor received the promise of the loan w ith becoming gra¬ 
titude, but referred him for his address to the usual place, " The bed- 
ford coffee-house.” “ My dear Doctor, says the other, this is n6 tihte 
to trifle: I assure you in the most solemn manner, I do not make this 
enquiry from any impertinent curiosity, or idle wish to extort a secret 
from you under your present circumstances; my only reason is, for 
the quicker dispatch of sending you any thing that may be needfuls” 
The Doctor still expressed his gratitude with a sigh and ardent gripe 
of the hand, but left the house by referring his friend to the Bedford 
coffee-house. 

It was in vain to expostulate further—the gentleman sent on the two 
following Saturdays a guinea each day, sealed up in a letter, which on 
enquiry he found the Doctor received j but on the third Saturday.no 
messenger arriving, upon enquiry it was found that the Doctor was 
no more, haying died the preceding night at his lodgings in one of the 
little courts of St. Martin’s-lane, about the beginning of June iyy 7.. 

Hiffernan was in his person a short, thick-set man, of a ruddy com¬ 
pletion ; black observing eyes, with a nose somewhat inclined to the 
aquiline, and upon the whole, though not formed with much symmetry, 
might be called an intelligent and well-looking man: but’as he has 
humourously described bom his person and mind in a poem Called 
f * The Author on Jlimself,” we shall use his own pencil 1 
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#< Pedwps ipm# carious would my persaukwv.; 

X humbly answer, ’Tis but 90 and sp ; 

Not aver taUnr-nor despicably low. 

Black frowning brows my deep-sunk eyes o'ersh^de, 
They were, ! fear, for a physician made j 
foreseeing Nature gave this anti-grace, 
yhnd mark’d me with a medical grimace ; 

In limbs proportioned—body somewhat gross, 

In humour various—affable-morose j 
The ladies servitor—in health a king: 

CoocUnatur'd, peevish, gay, fantastic thing; 

That, like friend Horace, grey before his time, 

Seek fagae in loose-pac’d prose and fetter’d rhyme \ 
Whose highest wish’s a qncre absurdity. 

Nothing to dcr—<ind learnedly idle be ; 

Like to myself to have a muse-bit friend. 

My vain chimeras to review and mend ; 

The day to, write—by night in fancy stray, 

§q, 4 k$ true poets, dream my life away/' 



1 



As a writm’, Hiffernan, as we before observed, had the materials of 
scholarship, but from not always cultivating good company, and sacri¬ 
ficing occasionally too much to Bacchus, he did not properly avail 
himself of his stock of learning; he was far from being, however, a mere 
scholar; he could deport himself in good company with very becoming 
decorum, and enliven the conversation with anecdote and observation, 
which rendered him at times an agreeable companion. At other 
times, and particularly when he was nearly intoxicated, he could be 
very coarse and vulgar, sparing np epithets of abuse, and indulging 
himself in all the extravagancies of passion. Had he attended at an 
earlier age to take the proper advantages of his education and talents, 
there were many situations, probably, he might have been fit for; for 
instance, a schoolmaster, a physician, or a translator. In saying tins, 
however, we must presuppose industry, sobriety, &c.; but his conduct 
was such that he let all his powers run to seed, and only roused them 
like the beasts of the forest, to hunt for daily prey , which, like them* 
sometimes, we are afraid, he obtained either by stratagem or by 
fraud. 

He had many peculiarities , which to those who knew him intimately 
formed the pleasantest part of his character. One was, and which we 
before remarked, the inviolable secrecy he observed about the place of 
his lodging. Many schemes used to be devised among his friends tq 
find this out; but his vigilance, whether drunk or sober, always pre¬ 
vented the discovery. How far he carried this whimsical idea may be 
seen from the following anecdote: 

Being one night in a mixed company at Old Slaughter’s coffee-house, 
among the rest was a Mr. Dossie, secretary to the late Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, a man of a literary turn, l}ut who loved late hours at 
night and late rising in the morning to an excess. He had another 
habit more peculiar than the former, which was, that whoever he sat 
last with, he made it a point of seeing him home. Such a coincidence 
pf characters as Hiffernan and he formed* cOuld scarcely fa^l of prg- 
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dociog so pt whimsical went. On their leaving' the coffee-house ebon* 
one o’clock in the morning, Mr. D. asked the Doctor permission to 
see him home. This was a question of all others the Doctor was least 
willing to answer; however, after pausing for some time, “ he thanked 
him for his civility; but, as he lived in the city, he could not think 
of giving him that trouble.” ** None in the world, tit” said the 
other ; * € on the contrary it affords me the highest satisfaction.” To 
this the Doctor was obliged to subscribe, and they walked on arm in 
arm till they came to St. Paul’s Church-yard: “ Pray, Doctor (arri¬ 
ving at this point),” says Mr. D. do you live much farther ?” “ Oh, 
yes, sir,” says the Doctor, “ and on this account I told you it would 
be- giving you a great deal of trouble.” This revived the other’s 
civility, and on they marched till they reached the Royal Exchange* 
Here the question was asked again, when the Doctor, who found h im 
lagging, and thought he could venture to name some place, replied, 
€C fte lived at Bow.” This answer decided the contest, Mr. D. con¬ 
fessed he was not able to walk so far, particularly as. he had business 
in the morning which required his attendance at two o’clock, wished 
the Ipoctor a good night, and walked back to his lodgings near Charing- 
cross with great composure. 

The Doctor lived upon some terms of intimacy with most of the 
literati of his time, viz. Foote, Garrick, Murphy, Goldsmith, Kelly^ 
Bickerstaffe, &c. and occasionally felt their patronage and beneficence. 
He. had other hquses of call as he used to express himself, where he was 
entertained, and where he found a ready subscription for his publica¬ 
tions ; his real expence of living, therefore^ must have been very 
trifling, if we deduct from it the high price he paid for his time and 
independence, but in these he himself was the lowest valuator. 

Garrick often relieved him, and Hiffernan was vain enough to thinly 
he repaid him by an occasional epigram or paragraph, in praise of his 
talents, both of which he was very far from excelling in. Foote had 
him upon easier terms, he entertained him upon no other principle 
than {hat of amusement, and relieved him from the impulse of huma¬ 
nity, of which the following is a peculiar instance, and which the 
Dcictor used to relate as a proof, amongst many others, of his friend’* 
generosity. 

Foote meeting Hiffernan one morning rather early in the Hay-, 
market, asked him how be was ? “ Why, faith, but so, so,” replied 
the Doctor., <c What, the old disorder— impecuniosity —X suppose (here 
$h* Doctor shook his head): Well, my little Bayes, let me prescribe 
for you ; I have been lucky last night at play, and I’ll give you a$ 
many guineas as you have shillings in your pocket; come, m^kp the 
experiment.” Hiffernan most readily assenting, pulled out seven sbil-% 
lings , and Foqte, with as much readiness, gave him seven guineas» adding 
With a laugh, “ You see, Paul, Fortune is not such a b—ch as you 
imagine, tor she has been favourable to me last night, and equally so 
to you tins morning.” 

Where the Doctor generally lodged, he had the dexterity (for pur- 
pqsqs only known to himself) to conceal to the last hour of his life* 
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Tlifc&oppwfttfon'lay; from'the Circumstances of Msbcing often foSiruJ 
t»ndttg'6ut^th clean shots. Set. in that quartet, to be m pne of$ie 
GtiWm itf Fleet- street, where lodgings are not oniy cheap; 
there J are a number of eating-houses, which’ afford an eaky ac^p- 
tttfciattorf. . \ u 

l *‘ His' familiar day was spent as follows: He never turned but$l 
about twelve o’clock at noon; he then called at some"^frien^^feouse 
to enquire their health. Sec. tell them the news of the hjorniqgr in3 
put himself in a wayt>f being asked to dinner. If he failed in one he 
tried it in another, and so to a third and fourth; if all failed* helmed 
at an eating-house, and in the evening went to the Theatre, where he 
generally slept out the whole of the entertainment in the nitmberer’slpox, 
and then finished his evening at the cyder-cellar. Maiden-lane, or some of 
the porter houses round Covent-Garden: at these last places be gene¬ 
rally quartered upon some friend, who treated him, and where he obuld 
be for a time very entertaining. Towards the close of the nigtthe 
got drunk, if be could, and then broke out the violence of his tender, 
abusing every body who differed witlv him in politics, religion, filara- 
ture. See. in the coarsest strains of Billingsgate. He did afi this,^£ew- 
ever, with impunity, every body knew him, and every body laugj^at 
him, and sometimes worked him up to this pitch of frenzy to exhibit 
him to strangers. 

When he spent the day at a friend’s he generally put on a different 
hihd of behaviour, mixing in the conversation with temper and ob¬ 
servation, and sometimes enlivening it with anecdotes and remarks; 
cither whimsical or judicious. His only want of respect here was his 
being subject to rfod a little after dinrier, which sometimes proceeded to 
a sound nap, and was often the cause of some ridiculous emoarrassment, 
of which the following is an instance: 

Previous to the exhibition of the comedy of g( *Tis Well Its no 
Worse” (since cut down to the farce of The Pannel”), Bickerstaffe 
invited a few friends, of whom Hiffernan was one, to dine with him, 
and hear him read his play. After dinner the glass went cheerfully 
round for about half an hour, when the author began, and read to the 
cud of the first act, the company making such observations On' it as it 
suggested to their judgments. Hiffer nan’s only remark all this while 
waS , u Very well, by G—d! very well,” till about the middle of the 
second act, when he began to nod, and in a little time ^afterwards to 
snore so loud that the author could scarcely be heard. Bickerstaffe 
felt a little embarrassed, but, raising his voice, went on. Hiffeman’s 
tones, however, increased, till at last Goldsmith could hold no longer, 
but cried out, “ Never mind the brute, Bick, go. on; so hq,would 
have served Homer if he was here, and reading his own warkv* / 
: Hiffeihian, However, made his best excuse the,next 4^7* and^ljich 
'Goldsmith was ready enough to admit as such; fqr when, t&e Jitter 
askfed hihnf How he could behave iii that manner, tlm other cooWy, re¬ 
plied, Its my usual way, I never can resist sleeping at a franufrume?* 

Thus ends the little history of a man who had learning sufficient to 
fill many situations in life, and talents and observation. If joined but 
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to a $offljnpn stare of prudence and industry, to nuke hbrodf respec¬ 
table and independent. All his bad qualities seemed to grow out of 
his indolent, and he adds another name to the long list of martyrs who 
have sacrificed to this destructive and degrading vice. Men of this 
stamp act as if they consider themselves as a “ kind of rentTchar^e 
upon Providence,” who is obliged to invert the order of nature in their 
favour, and' provide for them at the public expence. Repeated dis¬ 
appointments, nor the severe bites of poverty, will not set them , right* 
arid, as life must be supported (and sometimes according to their <*? 
trayagant ideas, of support), the means, of course, must be uajusti? 
liable. 

The following, as far as we have been able to collect, is a chroaqlo? 
gical list of Dr. Hiffernan’s works : 

The T^kkrs » * Set of Periodical Papers published in Dublg} 
about 1750. 

The Tuner; a Set of Periodical Papers, published in 1753. . 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, Lond. 1754. 

The Ladies Choice, a Dramatic Petit Piece, 1759. 

The Wishes of a Free People, Dramatic Poem, 1761* 

The New Hypocrates, a Farce, n. p. 1761. 

The Earl of Warwick, a Tragedy, 1764. 

Dramatic Genius, in Five Books, 1770. 

Philosophic Whim, 1774* 

Heroine of the Cave, .taken from Jones’s “ Cave of lira,” a Tr%* 

* 775 - 


SKETCH OF THE 

LIFE OF M. BRISSOT. 


[Written.by himself.] 


Patricias,' Soceatxs non fiiit! Cleanthxs Aquam Tnutit! PtAro— non 
accepit, Npbriem, Philosoyhja, sed fecit* Seneca* 

Socaa/tej was not a man of Fashion ! Cleanthes, actually, by Gad, a Water. 
Drawer ! and Plato, poor fellow, had some Philosophy, to be sure, but positively 
tio pedigfet at akt 

MS. Translation presented to Lord Lxiceste* 
... .. ... from the Library at Mount-Edgecumbe. 

1 : *' 

A Moral and political writer is the compatriot, the friend, the.. 

brother, the counsellor of those who read him. There is formed 
between them a pleasing society, a- communion of ideas. Now, we 
love thoroughly to know those whom we frequent; we take a delight 
in seeing them without a blemish. The reader judges the moral writer . 
with the severity of Caesar in the case of his wife. It is., therefore, qn 
this occasion,. that I particularly address myself to the readers .of njy 
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different works: it is for them that I print this memorial, as the ftftfft, 
or, rather, as the practical versification of the doctrine which I have 
published. They have read my writings ; they are on the point of 
knowing their author ; they are about to hear hi$ tonfession. I call 
Heaven to witness that I make it here with the same sincerity as if I 
had one foot in the grave. 

I was born in 1754. The despicable Journalist, who* during the 
course of five years, has disgusted his readers bv absdftlly ringing the 
changes upon "the stoves of my father, would, doubtless, have sported 
also with the anvil of Demosthenes, the stirrup of Amyot* and of the 
ooet Rousseau, the tan-pits of Massillon, and the cutlery of Diderot, 
lie little imagined that, in 1789, an article bf the declaration of rights 
would cover with shame the partisans of the prejudice of birth, by 
declaring (what philosophy never ceased to pronounce) that men were 
born equal; and that there was no birth either illustrious or obscure. 

One has not the choice of a father. If my birth had been at my 
own option, could I have fixed upon the station of the author of my 
being, I should riot have placed it in a palace, ’but under the simple and 
rustic roof of an American husbandman. That is the occupation 
which would have made me proud: it would have enabled my rather 
to have unfolded his character, and all those qualities which rendered 
him esteemed by his fellow-citizens, but which were buried under his 
business, as a Traitewr . Being the parent of a numerous family § he 
employed all the means resulting from his-easy circumstances 16 give 
them a good education. I then pursued my studies, the success at¬ 
tending the public course of which seemed to invite me, at an early 
period, to the bar, the only career in France at that time apparently open 
to talents and to liberty. Previously to my being called to it, a pro¬ 
gress through that disgusting noviciate, which is the forerunner of the 
initiation of candidates into the order of orators, became necessary. 
The office of an attorney was my gymnasium ; I laboured in it for the 
space of five years, as well in the country as in Paris. As I advanced in 
the study of chicane my disgust against the profession increased; and 
this aversion was accompanied by that indignation which the feeling and 
unpractised mirids of young persons naturally experience at the dis¬ 
covery of unprincipled impostures. To relieve my weariness and 
disgust I applied myself to literature and to the sciences. The study 
of the languages was, above all others, my favourite pursuit. Chance 
threw in my way two Englishmen, on a visit to my own country ; I 
learned their language 5 and this circumstance decided my fate. . 

The knowledge of the English tongue and of some others, together 
with the perusal of well-written foreign books, gave the finishing stroke 
to my disgust against the bar. I quitted it to resign myself entirely up 
to the bent of my own taste. This step offended my parents, who de¬ 
signed me for the bar of Chatres. My resolution, did not, however, 
give way. I had before my eyes the example of a multitude of men of 
letters who experienced the same fate. I put my dependence upon some 
friends, upon my humble talents, and upon the exceedingly narrow 
circle to which my wants were limited; for, I always conceived that to 
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Jkmw these personal wants into a small compass was the true mode of 
attaining independence. T o have attached myself to the study of philo¬ 
sophy, I would have sacrificed all considerations whatsoever; 1 would 
iiave become a school-master like Winkelmann, or a tutor like Rousseau* 
Fortunately, I was not constrained to sacrifice my liberty. Friendship 
cametp my assistance, and the death of my respectable father empowered 
mat to discharge the obligations which I had contracted towards my 
friends. Buried in my solitude, although an inhabitant of Paris*, I was 
eatable^ to gratify, during two years, my passion for the sciences, and 
to prepare that immense mass of materials, out of which 1 was to reaip 
advantages, whensoever the time should come to employ them.** 

This is given with double pleasure, not only as gratifying to curi- 
.csity, bat as subservient to use. Too prone to be over-tempted by 
politics, the splendour sometimes seen upon corruption, and the easy 
perquisites which now and then attend upon luckv vice, it must be 
aalutary for men to take to opposite objects of arduous virtue and of 
patient study !-»-the struggles of toil, and the surprises of wit 1—To 
think of Bayle, Milton, and Samuel Johnson, living by a little school! 
Steele and Goldsmith, with daily labours in Journals, earning magni¬ 
ficently their daily dinner l Diderot, to keep himself at college, gave 
lessons to a lower class—and Winkelmann, that he might indulge each 
iionourable wish towards study and travel, lived upon bread and water, 
and travelled over Europe on foot! . 


FOR THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE* 


ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


M R. Locke has very judicioufly distinguished, and concisely dis¬ 
posed, the various pursuits of human knowledge, in his ge¬ 
neral division of the sciences: every object which can fall within the 
compass of the understanding, being, as he justly observes, compre¬ 
hended either in the nature of things, the duties of moral action, or 
the use of the signs, by which our knowledge of either is acquired 
and communicated. 

Physics, or natural philosophy, instructs us in the investigation of 
the first ; its object being the constitution of things, their properties 
and respective operations. These present the most extensive field for 
speculation and enquiry; the inquisitive mind finding. inexhaustible 
fountains at which to quench its thirst of knowledge, flowing from 
every corner of the universe. ^ 

Ethics, or moral philosophy, comprehends the second, and is a 
part of science less calculated for speculation, but more practical and 
confined; limited, however, as it is, and important as its cultivation 
‘is to society, the prejudices and passions of mankind are such insur¬ 
mountable .obstacles to its perfection, that though virtue and happi¬ 
ness, its two gi;eat objects, have been matters of debate almost frojn 
Vol.JI. Zz 
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the beginning of the world to this day, mere philosophers are still ne&V* 
ly as much in the dark about them as ever. 

With respect to the third distinction, it may rather be called the art 
of philosophising in general, than ranked under a distinct species, or 
mode of philosophy. The right use of those signs whereby we ex- 
press our ideas is indeed so essentially necessary both to the pursuit 
and communication of every branch of knowledge, that it is impos¬ 
sible ^to make any considerable advances mother parts of science, with¬ 
out making, at the same time, some proficiency in that of logic. It 
is not, however, an application to the quibbling jargon of the schools 
that I would recommend to my readers. The Greeks, to whom the 
world is indebted for the first refinements in the art of reasoning, were a 
nation fond of extempore declamations, and piqued themselves much 
on their being able to take, alternately, either side of the question in 
a debate: for this reason they invented a form of words, adapted rather 
to the purposes of cavil and contention, than the improvement of know¬ 
ledge, and the discovery of truth. Logic, however, stripped of that 
scholastic farrago of unmeaning terms which hath deservedly brought 
it into disrepute, is nothing more than the art of applying common 
sense to science, or the art of thinking and reasoning justly; to which 
end, the clear and precise definition of things, a right method of ar¬ 
ranging the right parts of an argument,-or disposing the subjects of 
investigation, are indispensably necessary. 

There are no persons who entertain a more sovereign contempt for 
what is commonly called logic, than geometricians; who, neverthe¬ 
less, have made a greater progress in the explication of natural phe¬ 
nomena within two centuries past, than all the masters of the dialectic 
art were able to effect for some thousand years before. But they should 
not be vain of their good fortune, or take upon them, as is too frequently 
the case, to despise the moralists and physiologists, for having met 
with less success in their researches. The cause of their own advances 
is, indeed, less to be attributed to superior talents, than to the ad¬ 
ventitious helps the nature of their studies afforded them. If the 
meaning of words were as determinate, perceptible objects as ac¬ 
curately to be defined, and oitr ideas in general as clearly and precisely 
to be expressed, as lines and figures, how many thousand polemical 
tomes would never have seen the light, that have been written on scien¬ 
tific subjects, without advancing one step toward their improvement! 
But men must be wrongheads, indeed, who can draw false conclusions 
from premises so definite and obvious as those of arithmetic and geo¬ 
metry. Obliged, also, as natural philosophy has been to the mathe¬ 
matics, for its late improvements, it appears now at a stand, and un¬ 
able to make any farther progress, for want of different means of 
advancement. The spirit of calculation seems to have almost finish¬ 
ed the work cut out for it, among the greater phasnomena of na¬ 
ture, by the establishment of the universal principle of gravity: a 
principle, however, not discovered, but confirmed, by geometrical 
induction. 

The advantages which the ■ Newtonian theory, founded on just 
observation and mathematical reasoning, had over the imaginary one 
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of Des Cartes, have possessed their successors, particularly it* this 
country, with the mistaken notion, that the means whereby the 4 m • 
■aortal author of the former was enabled to demonstrate the fallacy 
of the Cartesian system, and establish his own, are those only 0 m 
which the farther advancement of natural knowledge is to be prose¬ 
cuted. More solid, however, than ingenious, more secure from 
being misled themselves, than capable of leading others, our present 
race of mathematicians appear to have reached their ne plus ultra in 
such pursuits, till some happier genius, of a different and more ad¬ 
venturous turn, strike out some new path, and throw open another 
field of science, to cultivate which he may need their labour and 
assistance. 

I will not deny, that it is equally to be regretted logicians should 
stand as much in need of the elements of geometry, as the professors 
of' the latter science generally do of the advantages attending the 
knowledge of the dialectic art. A proper acquaintance with both is un¬ 
doubtedly necessary, for such as would make any new or considerable 
improvements in philosophy. Logic, however, is less easily to be dis- 

f eased with in philosophers, than geometry. Indeed, the latter may not 
e improperly ranked as an inferior species of the former; the supe¬ 
rior kinds of which are liable to the more uncertainty, as their objects 
are more, refined and important. 

Sir Isaac Newton himself admits, that a very moderate share of 
mathematical knowledge is sufficient to enable anyone perfectly to com¬ 
prehend and judge of his philosophy. It is to be wished, for the honour 
of that superlative genius, that we could say the same with respect 
to a superficial acquaintance with the art of reasoning ; or that he had 
paid as great a regard to, or possessed as much skill in, logic as 
geometry. 

My readers, many of them at least, will doubtless be surprised at an 
intimation of Sir Isaac Newton’s being inattentive to, or defective in, 
this particular. A true philosopher, however, should never be afraid 
to think for himself, and speak his own sentiments, on what he con¬ 
ceives erroneous, whateyer sanction may be given to such error, by 
being sheltered under the most respectable names. Nullius addictus 
iurare in verba magistri, is the motto of the present writer, who, though 
not fond of innovations, as well knowing their dangerous consequence 
to science, is yet too impatient of restraint, and tenacious of liberty, 
to plod on in the common road, merely because it is already beaten, 
or to be supported even by scientific leading-strings. Philosopliical pre¬ 
ceptors I will readily admit of, but no philosophical nurses, however 
boasted their age, sagacity, or experience. That I may not be thought, 
however, to advance only vague assertion, or seem to expect implicit belief 
in .my readers, I shall bring an instance, wherein I conceive that great 
genius stumbled at the threshold, and, as he entered on his philosophy^ 
gave a convincing proof how little he had attended to the art of 
philosophising. 

In the last and most important of his Regular Pbihsophandi he lays 
down the following rule, as the foundation of all natural philosophy , 

Z z z 
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* Those qualities of bodies which are not capable* of being htigib* 

* tened and remitted, and which are found in all bodies where cape* 
4 riments can be made, must be looked cm as universal qualities of all 

* bodies. Thus the extension of body is only perceived by our se&seo, 

* nor is perceived in all bodies: but, since it is found in all chat * we 

* have perception of/ it may be affirmed of all* So we &nd that aeve* 

* ral bodies are hard; and argue, that the hardness of the whole only 

* arises from the hardness of the parts: whence we infer that the par~ 

* tides, not only of those bodies which are sensible, but of all others, 

* are likewise hard. Lastly, if all the bodies about the earth gravitate 

* towards the earth, and this according to the quantity of matter 

* in each; and the moon gravitates towards the earth also, according 

* to its quantity of matter; and the sea again gravitates towards 

* the moon; and all the planets and comets gravitate towards each 

* other; it may be affirmed universally, that all bodies gravitate 

* towards each other in the creation.* 

By the application of this rule it is, that the Newtonians maintain 
extension, impenetrability, and gravity, to be the essential qualities 
of all bodies, perceptible and imperceptible. There is certainly, 
however, a paralogism, a fallacious method of reasoning, made use 
of in the above rule : for to say those qualities which are to be found 
in all bodies subject to experiment, are to be admitted as the universal 
qualities of all bodies whatever; or to argue that the property of 
die whole only arises from what is separately the property of each 
oT its parts; is certainly very arbitrary and inconclusive. We see, daily, 
in bodies compounded by art, qualities tha(t are not inherent in their 
component parts; qualities that are evidently the effect of the combi* 
nation of those parts, or the modification of the whole. How isitpossi- 
ble for us, therefore, to tell, with any degree of Certainty, that the 
extension, hardness, or gravity, of perceptible bodies, are owing 
to the same qualities in those imperceptible ones of which they are 
composed ? 

I know of but one way to make out, with any .kind of plausibility, 
the justice of such reasoning; which is to play the sophist, and admit 
nothing to be body which hath not the foresaid properties. This ex¬ 
pedient would, indeed, remove all objections to such being the essen¬ 
tial and characteristical properties of bodies: but then it would not 
prevent the doubt arising, of the absolute existence of any such bodies in 
nature: because, by a solution of perceptible bodies into impalpable 
parts, or imperceptible ones, no such properties would remain. 

It is admitted, that qualities of bodies are only to be discovered by 
our senses, assisted by the various means of physical experiment; 
but let us consider what, in reality, is to be deduced from this method 
of investigation. In the case of simple perception, art idea is excited 
by means of the action of some external object on the organ of sense : 
but, whether this idea be the representation of such an object as it 
exists in the nature of things, or whether it be not a representation 
of the mode of action of such object on such organ, or rather of the 
Jesuit of their reciprocal action and influence on each other: I say. 
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whether the one or the other be the case, no experiment we Can make 
can possibly determine. Reason, however, operates in favour of the 
latter ; and, though it might be expedient for ‘Sir Isaac Newton to 
ground his geometrical system on the basis of the corpuscplarian plan, 
ausd, perhaps, it is happy for science that he did so, yet his arguments 
for resting philosophical enquiry on the apparent properties of percep¬ 
tible bodies, as the essential qualities of the elements of which such 
bodies are composed, are certainly weak and inconclusive. This will 
appear further, in considering his conclusion respecting the hardness 
of the parts of bodies drawn from that of the bodies themselves. Some 
have said, indeed, that he docs not mean,, by hardness, absolute im-. 
penetrability, or perfect solidity : certainly he does not, in speaking 
of the whole, or perceptible, body, because we confessedly know of 
no such perfectly solid body in the universe: but what could he mean, 
else, in speaking of the particles of which such bodies are composed ? 
Certain it is, he meant impenetrability, or solidity, here; at least 
his followers have reasoned accordingly; and it is not to be conceived 
but that he meant some absolute and positive quality, essential to body. 
Hardness, considered in this light, can be understood as nothing less 
than perfect solidity. 

Now it is extremely obvious, that we have no way to determine 
whether any body be hard or soft, but by striking or pressing it against, 
©r, as it is in fact, comparing it with, some harder or softer body ; 
and though we should, by these means, discover the hardest and 
most impenetrable of perceptible bodies, we should be still divested 
of all experimental means of discovering whether such body were, 
in itself, perfectly solid or not: so that hardness is still evidently a 
relative and comparative quality, even in perceptible bodies. To 
decide hence, therefore, of the absolute hardness or impenetrability of 
the particles, or impalpable elements, of which they are com¬ 
posed, is surely a very fallacious method of conclusion. 

I might proceed still further, and shew that the same bodies may 
appear to possess different degrees of hardness, from different modes 
of making experiments on them, in comparing them with each other: 
but I have, at present, nothing more in view, than to give an instance 
of this eminent philosopher’s inattention to a logical method of argu¬ 
mentation. Indeed, in other parts of his writings, he himself admits 
that, with respect to the gravity of bodies, it may possibly be the 
mechanical effect of an impulsive force, or of the pulses of an elastic 
medium; by which concession he does, in effect, admit also the fallacy 
of the above reasoning, as to this particular quality: and, if it be in¬ 
conclusive respecting one property of bodies, it must necessarily.be so 
regarding the rest. 

From this example, I doubt not my readers are convinced of the ne¬ 
cessity which those who are desirous to become acquainted with, and 
be enabled to judg$ of, philosophical systems, lie under of paying a due 
attention to the use of those signs whereby our ideas are expressed; or, 
in other words, to the art of philosophising. 

1 would not advise those, however, who have not already made 
some progress in logic, to rush precipitately into the labyrinth of so 
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perplexed a study, as it is recommended in the professed treatises on 
that subject. Logic may undoubtedly be called, with propriety,, 4he 
syntax of philosophy ; but no man ever made himself master of a. lan¬ 
guage, merely by acquiring the completest knowledge of the rules of 
grammar: and, indeed, the study of these rules is extremely barren and 
eisg listing, unattended with the opportunities of applying them. 

A general knowledge of logical rules, and a particular attention to 
them when their application is necessary, will be sufficient for the 
philosophical student; and, though he may make many blunders;!# his 
way, for want of being an adept in the art of ratiocination, he will hud 
science so great an improver of sense, that if he pays the same regard 
to the manner in which he acquires and expresses his ideas, as he does 
to those ideas when acquired, jie will, at the same time, become both 
a logician and philosopher. W. T, 


CHARACTER OF REGULUS. 

[From “ Roman Contiisations.”] 

R EGULUS lived at a time when the power of Rome was risen to 
a great height, when she was sovereign of Italy, and success¬ 
fully struggling with Carthage for the dominion of all the neighbour¬ 
ing islands and seas. As consul, he, in conjunction with Manlius, 
commanded that vast Roman fleet, which had on board near five times 
the number of soldiers and mariners which filled the famous Spanifh 
armada. With this fleet he attacked the Carthaginians, who were 
superior both in number and skill: he defeated them by mere force of 
valour, and then disembarking on the coasts of Afrie, he defeated 
their land forces also; he made himself master of two hundred of 
their towns, and of two hundred thousand captives; he advanced 
even to the city of Tunis, which is but fifteen miles difiant from the 
gates of Carthage itself. 

In the midst of this success and power, he shewed himself (in 
tome particulars at least) superior to all this flow of fortune. . For, 
in the midst of this high exaltation, he petitioned the Roman senate 
for leave to return home, giving this humble and most amiable rea* 
ion for that his request; viz. Because, during his long absence, his 
private estate, which was no more than fourteen acres of land (so 
small was the property with which so great and powerful a com¬ 
mander was contented), lay neglected and uncultivated, and his wife 
and children, who had no other support, were thus reduced to great 
distress. The Roman senate answered this petition, according to the, 
same spirit of those times; not bestowing on him the spoil of any of 
the conquered cities, nor even any part of the contributions raised 4 a 
the fertile provinces of that opulent region; but only assuring him 
(as a sufficient encouragement for one who laboured only for thfc ser¬ 
vice and defence of his country) that if he would Continue his labour* 
for the public, his family should be supported, and his little fi$ld 
rivaled at the public charge. 
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Hfcppy would it have been for himself, and for several hundred 
thousands of his fellow-creatures, if he had observed in the cause of 
Rome the same moderation as in his own private concerns; but with 
aortow tnust we own, that when Carthage lay at his feet, supplicate 
ang for peace, Regulus refused to grant it, except on the most op¬ 
pressive terms. Shocking and inhuman was this action, but it is not 
certain to what cause we are to attribute it: whether to orders which 
Regulus received on this head from the government at Rome, or to 
the erroneous principles of patriotism, by which he himself probably 
was misled. 

Permit me, my dear fellow-students, on this occasion to express 
my wishes, that none of you may ever forget, that patriotism is a 
virtue for inferior to philanthropy. In your private concerns, may 
you continue to abhor all sentiments of avarice and ambition; nor 
think yourselves at liberty to encourage the far more hurtful ambition 
and avarice of the public, if any of you should ever he called to pre¬ 
side at the helm 01 the British state. 

Permit me also to breathe a wish, that the present British govern¬ 
ment may be influenced by a Christian, not a Roman spirit, in putting 
a speedy end to all the miseries of thi6 present war; a war which has 
stained with blood the seas and shores of the four quarters of the 
globe. May this dismal havoc be soon changed into a just and mode¬ 
rate, and therefore most wise and most honourable peace! 

I cannot forbear communicating to you some lines of a copy of 
verses, which my dear pupil composed some weeks ago on the even¬ 
ing of the first day of May. 

O gcrntie breeze, which from th’ Egerian grot 
Mildly exhal'st, sweet as the censer's fume ; 

Extend thy gracious influence! breathe forth 
• O'er Germany's waste plains, the blood-stain'd banks . 

Of Oder and sad Albis! O breathe forth! 

More welcome thou to that afflitted land, 

* More fragrant thou than vernal Zephyrus, 

Tho' scatt’ring dews benign, and flow’rs of thousand hues. 

Come, gentle breeze! calm all this storm of war; 

Breathe forth thy balm, to heal fall'n Gallia's wounds. 

And smooth in Albion's seas each swelling wave. 

Ihit let me spare the blushes of my dear pupil (I had almost called, 
him my dear son), and return to our Roman studies. 

In the hand of Providence any instrument is sufficient for any work. 
*The arrival of one man at Carthage (nor was he of any considerable 
rank, figure, or name) changed the whole scene. The Roman pride 
and power were laid level with the dust by one Spartan, and this at 
a time when Sparta itself was in a very low state* 

O my dear sir, (in saying this Crito addressed himself to the eldest 
of the young gentlemen), how very similar is this catastrophe of Re- 
gulus to that of Nicias ; the account of which I remember your read¬ 
ing at Cambridge with much pleasure, in the favourite part of your 
favourite author Thucydides? One single Spartan was then able to 
overthrow all the Athenian, as now all the Roman power. 

If you fhould extend your travels to Syracuse, with what pleasing 
melancholy will you there survey the scenes of the misfortunes of 
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Nidas, amd visit those vast caverns and qmarries which laere da pri- 
airns of the captive Athenians f Reguius, like Wtiar, fatt iia rtte 
hands of his enemies, (i am sure yew remember Fofcf bias's in* seflec- 
tnms on the mutability of fortune, while spok i ng ■on- th aa ■ s ub j ect ) , 
and, notwithstanding his high rank* suffered much ill treatment during 
a captivity of several years. 

Tnere is not indeed any part of history (answered the dfertf lfc 
young gentlemen) which more strongly attracts my attention than the 
miexpected' falls of great men, whether civil or military f■ tfe ifylfe t 
deaths, or long imprisonments.—But pray proceed in your 

Fortune again changed (said Crito), and the Carthaginian^ also 
•ttflfered an heavy punishment for their pride and cruekytn ~lw One 
battle near Panormus they lost no less than one hundred and T W W S fcity 
elephants, the chief strength of their land-forces. * Humbled''Rjr*his 
stroke of adversity, they had recourse even to their prisoner Regulns, 
and seat him to Rome to negotiate their iatere&fc: * •• 

But let me not trouble you (continued Crito, kyingdemr i«t the 
sail-cloth his paper of notes) with my tedious repetition of so noted 
a story, as that of the behaviour of this great man when, arrived at 
Rome. Let us rather employ ourselves in duly reflecting on Irirex- 
ample. He supported, though to his utmost personal danger, the in¬ 
terest of his country; and he obeyed, even to death, the strictest laws 
of honour and justice. How voluntarily indeed did he resign himself 
again into his enemies hands! With what resolution did he takedeave 
or his friends and country for ever! With what composure Of mind 
did he sail along this very coast for Afric, to meet the tortures and 
death which that creel nation was preparing for him! 

Sciebat, quae sibi barbarus 

Tortor para ret. 

Most cruel indeed and inhuman is generally said to have been that 
scene; but yet it may, like all othe* scenes of that nature, be very 
instructive and useful to us. Fix ulla contra dolor em ac mortem fortier 
disciplina . 

Let not your youthful minds be disheartened or dismayed at the 
severe trials which sometimes (though seldom) happen to virtue. 
Most willingly could I, on this occasion, recommend to your use <the 
impenetrable and invincible armour, the celestial and golden panoply 
of religion: but even an heathen moralist can in some degree com¬ 
fort and encourage you, by observing, that there seems to be no de¬ 
gree of pain, whether of body or of mind, but what may be sup¬ 
ported or overcome by resolution, when assisted by habit and ex¬ 
ample. 

Happy, happy are those young men, who, in preparing tbcsgblyet 
for the labours of this short life, have even such an at taipUkx m ,tfc 
round their breasts; who direct this intrepidity to the most noble 
purposes, particularly, like Reguliis, to the service of laheir country, 
and the cause of justice; who, like the contemporary of R^ulus 
(the youthful Spartta Agis), temper their fortitude .pontiaitally with 
the mildest humanity, ami with the sweetest benevolence even to the 
last breath* 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE or LORDS. 


Ttrfte 

JL 


Upper House of Parliament no material business occurred from the dote of 
-our last report till 


.^riL* Wlaen Lcrd GrtmMU brought up a message from hit Majesty, recommends 
ing It to the House to take into consideration the state of the Land Revenues belonging 
totifce CroWii . His Lordship moved, that the thanks of the House he returned to his 
HkfUiy for His gracious communication, which was agreed to. 

The order of the day for the Lords to be summoned being read, Earl Stanhope mad* 
his promised motion, which in effect was, “ That the House disclaimed having any 
thing to do with the internal government of France.” His Lordship in his speech ten 
probated-the language of Earl Mansfield, whp, he asserted, had said in a former debate 
“ That were it possible for this country to restore monarchy to France, by paying a 
body of men in that country, no sum could be too great to be expended.** After a de¬ 
bate Of some length, the motion was not only negatived, but, at the instance of Lord 
Grenville, expunged from the Journals. 

7. .The Earl of Lauderdale stated, that he had been informed, that on Friday last the 
mtioft which had been made by a noble Earl (Stanhope) had been altered when put by 
the Lord Chancellor. This he considered so unparliamentary, that he would withdraw* 
his motion, which stood for the morrow, on purpose to have it brought into dis¬ 
cussion. 

The Bishop of Rochester defended the Lord Chancellor's mode of putting the ques¬ 
tion, and insisted that it had met the concurrence of the House. 

- This drew on a conversation, in which the Earl of Caernarvon, Lord Lauderdale, 
and Lord Stanhope took part. The latter expressing himself with some warmth, the 
Lord Chancellor proposed having his words taken down, on which all strangers were 
ordered to withdraw. . It is understood, however, that on explanations being made the 
matter was dropped. 

8.. The Marquis of Lamdvmne , after a short preface, moved for the production of 
the circular Letter addressed to the Lords Lieutenants of the Counties, 8 cc. in 1782, 
suggesting the mode of putting the country into a posture of defence against an inva¬ 
sion. The motion being negatived without a division, the noble Marquis next moved 
for all the answers to that circular letter, pn which the Hpuse divided. Contents 3 * 
Not Cpntents 56. • 

The Earl of Lauderdale entered intp the proceedings of the House on Friday last on 
the motion of Lord Stanhopej he stated the case to be, that between the time of the 
motiontping made by his noble friend, and the time of it$ being put by the £han- 
ccllor, a part of that motion was dropped, sq as to be read to the House in a mutilated 
and garbled state. He therefore moved, that no motion or amendment cpuld be deter¬ 
mined on by the House but by collecting their votes as Contents or Not Contents. 

Lord Tburlm moved the previpus question, which was carried without a cjivi¬ 
sion. 


to. Lord Moira wished to know if the learned Judges had as yet returned an answer 
tq thfjf jLprdships’ resolution of ji*$t session, respecting the regulation of the Laws 
between Debtor and Creditor} pr whether it was likely that answer would soon be 
given to the House. 

* Lord Kxtym replied, that the Judges had not neglected the' subject; and believed 
he might take upon himself to assure the noble Lord, that they would very shortly 
present their answer to the House ; and he would also assure' the nobib Lord, that, 
should his military duty occasion his absence at the discussion, nothing should be 
wanting in him to endeavour the attainment of that desirable mwurt which tfc 
noble Lord had to WJtfCdp-gBd latodabiy undertake^, 

\ob- IJ« * 5 A 
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14. Thb US forthe encour a gement *nd<BsdpIm 5 ng of soph Corps or cooQjpiniips of 
mt* M thattvofonfferity euro} themselves for the defence of th& tpwnijpG 

for the general defence of the kingdom during the present wqr, ^ pa$$*<k w>mnl * 
teUetMfenente. ' ' ‘ ‘ *' % 

U »„ * • ♦ - • ‘ £ ' D - * 

15. The Earl of Lauderdale moved for the production of the minutes of tfctprtXfeediagft 
ip the trial of Messrs. Muir mid f aimer*- This hi* tandship dedsted he fimtfkfctfe' if 
granted, to follow up with an addros# tote* Majesty, upon (he fin i tefon tfddfoteh 
fortunate gentlemen. It was negatived without a division. 

t .Tbe Vrt&qt&lhr then moved, “ That ft is the opinion of this fehe 

are no grounds for pay intceforenca wi$h regard so tfet mateneea past ea J Ma&-'|i«3r 

*• J 0 ..**«*« 
rawed a* an amendment^ * Th*tthe aowol papet* and jteUrtpfofi/ 
by which the merits of the queation ootid be detisfcd, have been<*efettd»* tehtffovgfth 
nggatived, and the Lord Chaooettor*amotion immediattiycanrte^ 

17. The ford Claaceltor , sifter some introductory observations, presented a ball foe 
thjirclfef of insolvent debtors, which was read afirft time, qndius 
r ^hat it.be printed during the holidays.” . t.v .►*’ 

Thl* bill is the same as tttJTpf j7$z,. except its extending thobericfo tpaR perms 
confined for debts under zoopL The former bill went only to goali. The ba kfit to 
<^tend only tp such as were in prison before the *st of January last. . i' 

( Adjourned for the holidays _/ ■ 


message ? Lprd Grenville, m a long speech, recapitulated the principal artfoyes of $4 
Prussian Treaty. He insisted that the bargain for die subsidizing of tqf troops 
at as cheap a rate as could possibly be. His Lordship stated scveral preced^S/pi 
this country having subsidized the principal Powers of Europe. The Pcustfaa tjafops 
subsidized are to be employed in making conquests for the maritime ppwers* fie cm- 
clfcdcdby moving ah address to the King, assuring his Majesty of the, yafityW of 
this Hpuse to.enqble him to make good ms engagements. 1 - >rv 

The Marquis of Lamdcrwne and Lord Lauderdale opposed the motion. Loti Mmsa- 
0 eldmd Hawfabuy supported it. 

On die question being called for, the House divided. Content* 99+ Npa Qpa*> 
tents 6. 


HOU$$ of COMMONS. 

Ajfrtt 1. Upon the motion for the Order of the Day for the Hbtfoe to rete fr e Itself 
intern C ommit te e Upon the bill for regulating the Volunteer Associations for the 
defence of this country,'Mr. Francis wished to know, whether this bill was fo Operate 
as a preclusion of the detract question, which has been so much agitated Of fate re¬ 
specting benevolences ? 

Mr. Fits said, there was nothing contained in the bill which applied fb the Strife# 
in any manner whatever. At the same time he had nb hesitation to nwlisf fciV 
former assertion on the legality of such subscription*, as applicable to the tstanrahtaent ; 
pf fortes to be approved of by Parliament, 4 

M 7 . Serjeant Adair declared he would propose a clause in the bHl to kfeti&Pdfedt 
suUcriptions* 1 *'• 

Mr. rm % considering such a clause as superfluous, expressed his dMonfatita to 
oppose in . “ ^ . 

Tho House revived itself imp -a Committee upon the Votoffteei* dvfcrcft' 

Mr. Pitt submitted"several clauses, which Werediscustedat considen»!8^ldWgthP.* ,,, Tlfo 
report-wanrecehred and ordered to be taken intp consideration on' Frik£rv'%Md(fte , ia 
to be printed in the interim. . -Mr ' 

1 ■ , * J .V. rnQ\ } • 

£ Major Maitland moved, that an humble address be 
that^he* would.Be graciously pleased to give directions* .that |b^r^^ 4 a^ 4 K^H^ 
House' copies or.extracts of the return of .guns and iigtftary-ftof^$.]e& by 
troops on their retreat from Dunkirk,' and on the evacuation of Toulon, 
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Mr. fiff ^onceiyed the motftm ucmecetwy,, and combated** on th*£ ground. , 

* *£ - * Murray said, as to the account of. the number of gun? wbjch the Ititklk 

left befnftd them on their retreat from Dunkirk,. whlch jic had[ sept.hotnetf 
he ffed^tafreh It from the commanding officer ; the number which he had so Ataifejd.bfc 
believed was thirty-two; it might be a few more or a few less $ but the difference, if 
not very material. > * ' 

5£r*:jfiw*ta>A sheet speech, supported the morion, as did Mr. Grty 5 kfter Wfilchtlfe' 
qmfitfeftifrto psi^ and negatived without a division, *• 


<4#% a message from the King, refettae to the Land Revenues of 

thq. similar.tq that made hr Lord Ofentdie in. the House oftLordt. 1 

After much of the ordinary business had been gone through, Mr. Dundas opened ttor' 
Igjfodfittdft&jL rath & explained the accounts thdt had been previously laid 00 4 e 

tajsfe h&jpfi<jche india-JBouse. He stated the affateof the Company tube pfcbsperobsy* 
but j^^.&wouJd be neotssary to borrow too^ool. In conclusion fee'moved severs** 
resolution^, which were agreed to, and the report ordered to be received on Monday. 

y.oMr; Btgufay presented the report of the Committee on the state of finance? Kj* 
India, which was read. The resolutions of the Committee were agreed to by tjje 
HougBpqnd the tall was aCcgrtKngly presented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
JAriaflau presented (ho Lottery Bilt, which Was read a first time. ] 

Mr. Pitt tme to move for a bill to-enable Frenchmen to enlist assdWiers in dertahf ‘ 
regiments on the Continent, and to enahle his Majesty to gfant commissions to French 
p f&oer s , to be paid by. this country. Thesr troops are n^Ycr to be landed in England 
btrtV^fcfe'the sake Of rendezvousing; and then to be confined to a certain specified ^ 
district. Those who were to be enlisted in this country were not to be formed into; 
eorpi here, bat immediately sent to the continent. - - 

After some very short observations from two or three members, the mdtion was , 
put and carried, and the bill ordered to be brought in, 

The Volunteer Corps Bill was read a third time. Mr. Serjeanty^ir moved a 
clause to legalise the subscriptions through the country; which, after a debate of 
some length, was negatived without a division, and the biU was passed. 


8. The Chancellor, of the Exchequer presented a bill to enable the subjects of France' 1 ' 
tcenDst as soldiers In regiments to serve on the Continent of Europe, and certain 
other places, and to enable his Majesty to grant commissions, as officers, to subjects of ' 
that country in the said corps, to be paid, &c. 

The Bill was read a first time. 

It was ordered, on the motion of Shr Charles fiunbury, that a bill should be brought 
in to amend an Act passed in die thirteenth year of the present King, for the betfer 
preservation of the public highways, as far as the same relates ft0 the labour of poor 
persons thereon. The object of the Hon. Baronet's bOl is to exempt the poor in 
future from being obliged to labour gratuitously in the repairs of the public 
roads. , - 

The .House resolved into a Committee on his Majesty’s message, recorpmendihg thfc 
consideration of a plan for the better regulation of the landed Revenues of the .Crown; 
and Mr. Hobart having taken the chair, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated to the; 
committee, that what was intended in the present instance to be submitted to the con- > 
sideratioq of rile legislature was, that-part of the Crown Lands which did not founds* 
the general denomination of Woods and Forests. He moved for leave to bring in m toll, 
for fhf taftr. management of the landed Revenues of the Crown, which was gratttecL 
Mr. Harrison rose to make a motion on the subject of sinecure places. Sec. He pro* •» 
faced itvbypbttorofeg, that in the present critical situation of the country* and the great 
calls which -wire .made on it* financial resources, it was necessary chat every nerve ■ * 
shoulpijfrt £fftined on the occasion 3 and as mupb as possible in a manner that would, 
not mcrease the too great burthens of the poor. With this yiew .he .'fras induced go > 
bring forward his present proposition, aud io call on those who enjoyed considerable 
enxrftitt^s^rrthrfWfey tW pUbfic, to contribute ffiefr Share towards atttViatlcg thd 
burthehi df‘^hfet vrty pUblid tb which they w*re sd much indebted; After several* 
other observation?, he irfoved forfeavt* to’ bring in’ a bill' t$ appfobViMe certain pfo-l 
• • : --.’ 3A-1 ' r ;^ . 
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toxboMM thrertoluirtHrts <ta rindouwa»drifctari*ufotttol fte u tetoo< p*c*iui n 
amburtt/t* thb pubfcc i&hxx atrriag’tfcewws atthe disposaloTBariiacac«ti3Jo xo i 
“• A Mate took p!afce*upon tfcfc questfoii, Wh&h lasted X tit a«r4Mi in aht r flaodaSiffr. 
foheri the Holii© flhftfed, A^e« '5*0, NMPiT^ " 'f.05 <iy. s 

.. 9^ !Jht House havjpgersolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
the accounts of the surplus of the consolidated fund for tbe hut quarter,up to 
%Q94t being retired to, Mr. Piu said, it was with the highest satisfaction thj^jE^ln- 
. formed the Committee, that the surplus submitted to their considerate^ arnpupic^rto 
aocqcthing above zii^ooL the whole quarter yielded 278,qQot more tl?Wn' Ing j£st 
quarter of the preceding year, ending the 5th of April 1793. The produce oTaltte 
permanent taxes for the last year, ending the 5th of April 1794, he said, was only 
about iochoooK less than cbelnoom* of *79*^ the .most productive year tlwfnauoes of 
the country ever experienced. This he represented as a very flourishing wcfsgt, 
when it is considered that the first you of a war is always, most deficient*'*m4>that 
commercial failures, arising from accidental causes distinct fiom thowar* had igqfr u cd 
this year particularly distressing* He thus moved, « That the surplus the c^nsb- 
lidatcd fund, amounting to *3 »>oqqL and ending on the #h of April tyo4*he.m)lied 
to the services of the current year/* which was agreed tQ, and the resolution .Qpfaerd 
to be reported On Friday. 

jo. Major Maitlavdy after enumerating all the disasters and calamities, that took 
‘ place in the course of the last campaign, which, without any quajmeatfon, p_e jpi- 
puted to the misconduct of administration, concluded by. moving, that tip'House 
should appoint a Committee to enquire Into the cause of the failure of the army before 
' J)u»kirk, under the command of his Royal Highness the Duke of York; and aUo Into 
the cause of the evacuation of Toulon, by the forces under the commandof General 
Dundas and Admiral Lord Hood. This produced a debate of considerable length, 
which terminated in a division } for the iqotion 35, against it 16*. 

1 j. On the Order of the Day for the second reading Of the biU authorising French 
Subjects to enlist in the British service, as before noticed, 

Mr. Baker opposed it, and a debate ensued \ but on the motion bring put, there ap¬ 
peared for the motion 105, against it 20. 

14. Mr. Mdmoaringy after a few preliminary observations, moved for leave to faring 
In a bill to enable his Majesty to grant a licence for the performance of dramatfc re¬ 
presentations at the Royalty Theatre, WeUdose-square, during the cummer, which 
was almost unanimously rejected. 

• The bill to empower the East-India Company to continue their Bond debU*.Jcc. 
was read a third time, passed, and ordered to the Lords. 

•The Cbanetllor of tbt Exchequer moved the Order of the Day for the committal of the 
biU to enable subjects of France to enlist as soldiers in his Majesty's service, on the 
Continent of Europe and other places, &tc. Colonel Tarieton opposed the bdl on the 
general principle of it, and on its provisions. A debate tl)ca took place, 'wherein se¬ 
veral Members delivered their sentiments, at the conclusion of which the House* di¬ 
vided,' Ayes 130, Noes 28. The bill then went into a Committee, in which various 
amendments were proposed, some of which were adopted} and being gone thifiugh 
was ordered to be reported, and the House adiourned. 


25. .TheLottery Bill was read a third time and passed. . •' : 

A hill for further preventing delays in elections of members was committed^ agreed 
to, and the report ordered. „ . Crn 



members 1 
moved t 

' The Volunteer Corps -Bill being returned from the Lords wftlran i 
allowed pay to the troops when embodied in tlieir own counties,* it wa^derthed^ 
Money Clause, pn which Mr. Pitt mjycd^tliat it be taken iutp consideration that day 
t>vo months j which was agreed to. He then brought 1 ft a’rictf bill, coiitaiaihfctbe nc- 
•essary prpvtsions/which. was rC4d;a.firs < t,time, . t 


scat VAX .ah <*\i 

-5&teocpa«4£tl9 

fox objecteiiomi amenrfmtpt of the Attowfey-Gci^eral, Ydriefi&$ thtmb* W*tor 
.^ftffmli Qbi*fc«fc.wims -attested# at the discretion .of hisMawily.? .T^s pnacinced 

* ^ery long conversation, at the conclusion <&m&ck the Mouse wffltb through 
ferent ch^sef with tbfir several amendments. To that clause which provides, that the 
IsItjiSPimeiit of these corps shall be during the war, Mr. Sheridan objected, as triton* 

„ acrtSft with the provision of the Mutiny Bill, and not at k!l necessary to the purposes 
In view. ' Ife proposed as an amendment, that the establishment should be ahnufl. 
^iiis produced a conversation of some length, after which the House divided ; forth* 
arr>cmlrnfent 29, against it nt. The bill was (hen ordered to be read a third timeon 
tidmorroyr. ‘ 1 

C* ** 1 w m * % f , 

*7. ^Tlfe Vdfonteer Cbrps Bill was brought In, and went through its several stages, 
HM VIfcslfent Up tb the'Lords for their concurrence. 

’Ofi'the motion for the third reading of the Bill tor taking French troops into British 
pay,* vbyloltg debate ensued, in which Mr. Fox and others opposed, and Mr. Buudas 
afldhhfriehdB Supported the bill, which pasted without a diwsion. 

Mt. Bum brougfrt up his rtport of ths conduct of the Managers la the Jmptach- 
fB ft ftt ,which was ordered td be planted. 

Adjourned to Monday se’nnight. 

* jfit. ! Mf. Secretary Dvrufas presented a message from his'Majesty to tlie following 
effect* rc .That he had ordered to be laid before the House copies of the Treaty of Con¬ 
vention entered into at the Hague in the course of the present month between Ihe 
MinisterPlenipotentiary of his Majesty, and those of the Sfates-Gciteral’, and the King 

* of Prussia. That his Majesty relied on their assistance to enable him to fulfil the sti¬ 
pulations of the Treaty, and to make provision for defraying the .cxpences to be in- 
iClirred itt consequfnce. 

Mr. Dundai moved, tliit the message should be takeii into consideration in a Com¬ 
mittee of the whole House on Wednesday. .' 

This motion, after some objections by Mess. Fox and Sheridan : to so early a day, and 
an amendment moved by the former for Monday, which was negatived, was agreed to 
by the House. 

[In the course of the above conversation, ministry being called on to state some out* 

. Finei of the treaty, the Chancellor of the'Exchequer stated, that by the treaty in ques¬ 
tion his Prussian Majesty was bound to furnish, over and above his contingent troops, 
thirty thousand men, to be employed for the defence of Holland, and the active opera¬ 
tions of the war. For these, in the first instance, was to be paid a sum of fifty thou- 
«avd pbuladt per month; and also the sum of one hundred thousand pounds per month 
for bread and forage for the troops. The sum of three hundred thousand pounds was 
to be paid in order to put the forces into motion j and the sum of one hundred thou¬ 
sand on their return. These two latter Will be paid by the Dutch. Should the War 
last to the end of the present year, the proportion of expenoe to be incurred by this 
country under the treaty, would be one million three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.} * 

* The bill for the further prevention of delays in election was recommitted, and, on 

* the moti&n of Mr. Fox, the oath, commonly called the Long Oath, was expunged by 
the Committee$ after which the report was ordered to be received on Monday. 

29. Mr. Burke moved to discharge the’ order for printing the Report of the delays 
fifi HMings’fe trial,’ as he had some alterations to offer; The House divided y*for the 
motion 52, against it 20. 

.Mr. Q*rwtn moved, that the House be called over this day fortnight. In the course 
the. deb|feMr,. V^hithread. jun. was called to order, and explained, for asserting, 
“ that it faas impossible for those on his side,to resist the torrent from the other side 

* (if $he ; Hau$Cj- which w$s at the command of the Right Hon. pentjemgn /(Mr. Pitt). M 

..Mailed pegatiyed, ^against 19. Adjourned. ‘ ,• 

jp. Resolved ip(p a.Committee, Mr. Hobart in.the chair, oft ibeTrtiSsian subsidy. 
'"Tfce Chancdlbr of the Exchequer rose, and observed that his. Majesty’s message referred 

* to two very important points ; the firft to the Treaty lately concluded faith Pftissia; 
and the second recommended to the House the consideration of the meads for enabling 
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Ms to fulfil the stipulations thereof, which be had e ntered Into for tfae more 

vigorous prosecution of the present just and noceoary-war* —• r v 
With respect to the first he observed, that whatever might bt'thein&rests of hit 
Prussian Majesty in the issue of the present contest \ and whatetceterigtit be his zeal 
lor the cause in which he had engaged, yet his situation aad'drcumtitincfic were such 
at to render It utterly impossible for him to afford that assistance on sachrin extensive 
scale as was necessary Ibr the effectual prosecution of the war. To cbtfate this cir¬ 
cumstance, and to enable that Prince to employ an adequate number of : !fis excellent 
troops, was the object of the Treaty then before the Comm i ttee, whi ch fat'thought was. 
In every point of view, wisely entered into by his Majesty. . * :>/' 

He then proceeded to take a comprehensive view of the sfifndatkus'oPthe Treaty, 
namely, that his Prussian Majesty was to furnish 30,000 troops in addition to his con¬ 
tingent, and to the number stipulated for by a former Treaty; the additional expence 
to Great Britain on this account would be 1,350,000b ' » 

Taking another general view of the subject, Mr. Pitt observed, that out of the 
1,400,000!. which this country would incur by the new Treaty, the sum of 900,000!. 
only would form the additional subsidy. : ' * 1 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to shew that the terms by which the assist ance%f this great 
faody of forces was obtained, were sufficiently advantageous in point of expence when 
compared with the usual and necessary charges of raising British or Foreign troops. 
He concluded with moving to the following effect 1 ** That the sum of two millions 
and a half be granted to his Majesty, to enable him to fulfil the stipulations of the 
Treaty lately concluded with Prussia, entered into for the more vigorous prosecution 
Of the war, and also to provide for such exigencies as might arise in the service of the 
year 1794, ice.’* 

On the question being put, Mr. Fox, in a speech of considerable lengthy Opposed the 
resolution. He could by no means agree that the stipulations were formed on prin¬ 
ciples of ceconomy : but the pecuniary part of the question wavin his mind, the least 
important part of it. He objected principally to the very dangerous example set in 
the present instance, as every one of our allies might, on account of pretefided or real 
Inability, apply to this country for pecuniary assistance. He considered (he court of 
Prussia, after the repeated proofs of duplicity it had offered, as an iniproper ally, and 
not to be depended on in any point of view. He. concluded with -moving as an 
amendment, “ That the sum of 1,150,0001. only should be granted." 

Mr. Wyndbam supported the arguments offered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and contended that the treaty, either in a political or pecuniary point of vitw, was of 
signal advantage to the interests of this country. 

The question being called for, the House divided \ for Mr. Fox's amendment 33, 
against it 134. 


STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 

WIITTSff IT THX RIGHT MON. MAJOR-GENERAL* TITMATEICX, 
AKO trOXlN BY Mft. KEMBLX, 

OH OPENING THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-I^NE* 


A S tender plants which dread the boist’rous gale, / , . 

IyL Bloom in the shelter of a tranquil vale. 

Beneath fair Freedom's sli-pmtectmg Wing, 

The Liberal Aftt, setoUrefrom danger, spring 5 
Through ravag'd Europe«how, while discord reigns* ‘ y 
And War's dirt cOdflSetstf&otate her plains, * ^. 
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©, lest they pqdtfriftabfrboaamdagey 
*. i r» ' Oftcemore thr victimsof barbarUnragr, 
i, j •' Hersh»ftd*> guardthemlet Brimtuda rear, 

‘^uc a^.v And Ax to wcr th**mfkan hat*1* 

i /I?.n ».’ * .> ■ WOCninUuluMV nOIjrQK IW«|| 

.i:>aji!- Where willing subjects vqVat laute Obey, 

‘.i-u.-vj Fiiln tothat well-poia’d ayttem, which unite* 

- - v f With Geder’s ttesitag% Freedom’* mmd rights. 

’Mid wrecks of amfdma, Bogjhrad* beffc thme, 
bright exempt to -the woridafttiime, 

, . Where Lew,pis f ihwty’t pm htoiercar’4, 

., it v. Of all the sa feguar d , it by ail reVeiM, 

And stems alikjft> whevdouds of discord loyrr. 

The storms of ftction, sad the strides of pow’r. 

. Hence have 4* Mtoe* on thellsca of Fame 
With pride recorded many a British name $ 

.*. And on their voc’ries, in thfe loVtf abode* 

Bright wreaths of newe-fading hays bestow’d j 
. Tnic to thecanse of ev’ry English bard# 

*Tm yours the just inheritance to guard* 

What though his vaulting Pegasus diidatft 
The servile check of too severe a rein, 
tike untaught comers of the Arab race. 

He moves yrith freedom, energy, and grace $ 

With caution, then, the gen'mut ardour tame, . 

JUft, white you chasten, you repress the tamej 
5ome licence temper’d judgment wiH p ermit 
To Congreve’s, Wychcriy’s, or Vanburgh’s Wit j 
• Nor, for an ill-tim’d ribald jest, refbse 
A tear, to Otway’s, or to Southern’s Muse ; 

But chief with reverence watch his hallow’d bays. 

To whom this night a monument we raise ; 

Beyond what sculptur'd marble can bestow*** 

The silent tribute of surviving woe—* 

Beyond the pow*rs of ondecaying brass. 

Or the proud pyramid’s unmeaning mass ; 

A shrine more worthy of hit fuse we give* 

Where, unimpair’d, bis genius still may live $ 

Where, though his fire the critic’s rule transgress 
- • The glowing bosom shad his cause confess; 

, Where Britain’s sons, through each succeeding age. 

Shall hail the founder of oua English Stags, 

And from the cavils of pedantic spleen, 

Pcfend the gjpries of their Skakumai s i seep* 


EPILOGUE. 

WMTTia 11* GLoaas colmak, jot. 

AMQ SPOKEN AY MISS YAEftXlf. 

WHAT part cah tpeafc—O, tell me, while I greet you—T 
What character express my joy to'meer'yOu’! 

But Feeling says, no character assume i ? A 

Pet impulse dictate,' and the soul have repm. . 

Tame glides the smoothest poem ever, sung, . . . a > i;. v. f 

To the Heart's language, gushing o’er thetonguej -rC 

Cold the address the ablest scholar drew, 1 • j.• rvd' 
To the wand glow‘of crying^Welcprae* yftp t. »..u s f -*» bru* 
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Wdcooe! thrice welcome! mi 
To this new tn of Otar Drama's ago! 

Genius of Shakespeare, as in ahr you mm, 

Spread your bread wings exulting o’er Oar dome! 

Shade of oar Hoseiutr, view as with delight, * 

And borer smiling round year ftr v*rfr t she \ ' • 

Bat to my purpose her o —for I am sent. 

On deeds of import, and of deep intent f 
Passion has had its scope, the burst is past t 
And I may sink to Character at last. 

When some rich noble, vain of his 
Permits the curious crowd his house to view. 

When, pictures; busts, and bronzes to display, 
fie treats the public with a public day. 

That all the world may in their minds retain them. 

He bids his dawdling Housekeeper explain them i 
Herself, when each original’s inspected, 

The greatest that his lordship has collected. 

A house now opens, which we trust insures 
The approbation of the Amateur r. 

Bach part, each quality—’tis fit you know It— 

And pm the housekeeper employ’d to shew it» 

Our pile is rock, more durable than brass > 

Our decorations, gossamer and gas. 

Weighty, yet airy in effect, our plan, 

Solid tho’ light, kike a thin alderman. 

<* Blow wind, come wreck,” in ages yet unborn, 

** Our castle’s strength shall laugh a siege to scorn. n 
The very ravages of fire we scout. 

For we havt wherewithal to put it out. 

In ample reservoirs our firm reliance. 

Whose streams set conflagration at defiance. 

Panic alone avoid, let none begin it ; 

Should the flame spread, sit still, there’s nothing In St; 
We’ll undertake to drown you all in half a minute. 
Behold, obedient to'the prompter’s bell, 
pur tide shall flow, and real waters swell. 

No river of meaad’ring pasteboard made. 

No gentle tinkling of a tin cascade $ 

No brook of broad-cloth shall be set in motion. 

No ships be wreck’d upon a wooden ocean} 

But the pure element its course shall hold, 

Rush on the scene, and o’er our stage be roll’d # , 

How like you our aquatics ?—Need we fear 
Some critic with a hydrophobia here, 

Whose timid caution Caution’s self might tire. 

And doubts, if water can extinguish (ire; 

If such there be, still Jet him rest secure, 

For we have made (< Assurance double sure.’' 

Consume the Scenes, your safety yet is certain; 

Presto! for proof, let down the Iren Curtain 
Ah ye, who live in this our brazen age. 

Think on the comforts of an iron stage 
Fenc’d by that mass, no perils do environ 
The man who calmly sits before cold iron ; 

Fur those who in the green-rqom sit, behind it. 

They e’en must quen^t the danger as they find it 

• Here the scene rises, and discovers the water, fa fa 
f Here the Iron Curtain is let down'. 
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A BttU fire would do no term, we know it. 

Tooxxtofe&tfr,<y* po^u . _ . v - 

f But* beaux, and ye plum'd befe, all perco’dJp irwtf*, 

You’re safe at all events depend upon'tj.. . . . . . 

So never riseii^e fluttered birds jtdgethcr. 

The hottest fire shan’t singe .a single feathery . 

No, I assure Our generous bqpcfcctqrv , 

*Twould only bum the sets'ry and the actors # .J 
Here ends, as housekeeper, my explanation $ 

And may the housereceivc yoUr approbation 1 
For you in air, the vaulted roof wexaise j 
Tbo' firm its base, its best support your praise. . 

Stamp then your mighty seal upon bur cause 1 
Give us, ye gods, a thunder of applause I 
The high decree Is past^may fiiture age, 

'When ponb’rijsg o'er the annals of our stage. 

Rest on this time, when Labour rear’d the pile, 

In tribute to the Genius of our Isle j . , 

This school of art, with British sanction grac'd, 

' And worthy of a manly nation's tastp!, 

And now the image of our Shakespeare view. 

And give the Drama’s God the honour due f. 

April 29. u BaiTisH Fortitude, and Hibernian Friendship,” a Musical 
Drama, was produced for the benefit of Mr. Johnstone, at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
and met with applause. ' 

May 1. “ Naples Bat ; or, The British Sailors at Anc«o*, a Musical 
Interlude, was acted for the first time at the same Theatre, for Mr. Indedon's benefit, 
and also received approbation* „ 

8. A new Play, called “ The Jew/* was produced at Drury-Lane Theatre $ the 
principal characters q£which are as follow s 

Sheba, \ - > - - Mr. Bannister, Jua# 

Sir Stephen Bertram, - • Mr. Aickin. . . 

Mr. Bertram, - - Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Ratcliff, - - Mr. Wroughtqn, 

Jabel, - - - • Mr. Suitt. 

Eliza, - - - Miss Farr in. 

Mrs. Ratcliff, » • * Mrs. Hopkins. 

Mrs. Goodlson, - Mrs. Booth. 

Dorcas, - - - - Miss Tidswill. 

Sheba, the Jew, has the character of being a usurer and a miser, whfie, in fact, his 
heart is feelingly alive tQ every noble ebullition of philanthropy. He Is even seeking 
occasions of performing charitable actions by stealth. He is the broker of Sir Stephen, 
a rich merchant, who wishes to marry his only son to a lady with a fortune of io,oooL 
Mr. Ratcliff is the heir of an ancient family, whose father was a merchant in Spain ; 
but, reduced in circumstances, and having a mother and sister to prbvide for, he 
is obliged to engage himself as Sir Stephen's clerk. Frederick and he become warm 
friends; and the former, admitted on terms of familiarity into his family, becomes 
enamoured Of Eliza, who privately marries him. Frederick applies to the Jew for 
money upon any terms, to relieve the distress of Mrs. Ratcliff and her family. Sheba 
not only lends him money in tne most liberal manner, but, understanding that his father 
had turned him out of his house on account of his marrying a beggar, generously re¬ 
solves to make up Eliza's fortune to the sum which Sir Stephen expected with his 


# The six lines in crotchets were given by a friend. 

+ Here the Iron Curtain 48 taken up, and discovers thMOttseof Shafosspeare, under 
a mulberry tree, Ac. See, * - * 
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son’s wife. This is made known to the old gentleman by Sheba himself, In the most 
natural and interesting manner. Sir Stephen goes to the lodgings of his son, whom 
he finds absent in consequence of a quarrel with Mf. Raddiff, whose pride was in¬ 
jured at his clandestine marriage with his sister. Frederick and Ratcliff fight at a 
tavern, whither they are followed by the benevolent Jew, who has intimation of their 
misunderstanding, and Ratcliff is wounded in the hand. While Sir Stephen and Mrs. 
Bertram are expressing their apprehensions, in consequence of a letter written by Fre¬ 
derick to his father, upon the supposition of a fatal issue to his quarrel, they enter; 
and after mutual explanations and congratulations, Sheba is brought in, who discovers 
in Mrs. Ratcliff the widow of the man who had once saved him from the Inquisition, 
' as Ratcliff had recently done from the brutality of a London mob. The piece ends 
happily with a reconciliation of all parties, and the determination of the Jew to leave 
Ratcliff his heir. 

This comedy abounds with the most refined sentiments; the language flows with 
ease, and is elegantj the situations are interesting, and the whole is worked up with 
great judgment and proportionable effect. 

Report has fathered the Jew upon Mr. Cumberland; it is an offspring that will add 
to the well-established fame of that gentleman, whose dramatic productions have so 
often pleased before. 

The play was given out for the following night, with general applause. 

The following are the Prologue and Epilogue. 

PROLOGUE. 

SrOKIN IT Ml. PAIMU. 

OUR Comic Bard, before whose roving eye 
Kingdoms and states in magic vision lie. 

Sweeps o’er the map, and, with a partial, smile. 

Fixes at length on his beloved isle; 

He views her deck’d in all her nat’ral charms. 

And wrapt in peace amidst the din of arms. 

“ Here, here, he cries, on Albion’s fost’ring breast 
** The Arts are shelter’d, and the Muses rest} 
u Here will I build my stage, by moral rule 
“ Aud scenic measure, here erect my school, 

“ A school for prejudice. Oh I that my stroke 
“ Could strip that creeper from the British oak ( 

“ Twin’d round her gen’rous shaft, the ’tangled weed 
•* Sheds on the undergrowth its baneful seed.” 

This said, he bids us strike the daring blow. 

That lays his fame and this defilcr low. 

And now our Prologue speaks—In former days 
Prologues were abstracts of their sev’ral plays ; 

But now, like guilty men who dread their doom. 

We talk of ev’ry thing but what’s to come. 

As for our fable, little I’U unfold. 

For out of little, much cannot be told ; 

*Tis but one species in the wide extent 
Of Prejudice at which our shaft is Sent $ 

’Tis but this simple lesson of the heart- 
judge not the man by his exterior part; 
virtue’s strong root in ev’ry soil will grow. 

Rich ores lie buried under piles of snow. 

If to your candour we appeal this night 
' For a poor client, for a luckless wight. 

Whom bard ne’er favour’d, whose sad fate has been 
Never to share in One applauding scene. 

In souls like yours there should be found a place 
For cv'ry victim of unjust disgrace. 
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EPILOGUE. 

* » *’» ' ' SPOKEN BY MtSS FARREN. 

“ * f * ' TRUTH has declar’d, and question it none can, 

’ *'* ■'* "Woman was once a rib of lordly man; 

‘ And some, perhaps, wou’d risque a little pain 
** v * ** T6 hitch that rib into its place again $ 

'* For let the heart ache, or what aught betide, 

0 They’re sure to place it to the peccant side. 

Till, fixt at length, they centre all the blame 
! In that one rib from whence the woman came. 

' ‘ Now this is downright prejudice and spleen, 

A plea for thrusting us behind the scene ; 

And there we stood for many a longing age. 

Not let to steal one foot upon the stage, 

Till now, when all their tyrant acts are past, 

Curtsying we come, like Epilogue, at last j 
And you so little are inclin’d to rout us, 

You Wonder hpw your fathers did without us ; 

Sure we can lightlier touch those feeling parts 
That twine about the region of your hearts 5 
Passion, that from the lips of woman flows, 

Warm o’er man’s soul with magic swiftness goes; 

And though the sphere be small in which we move. 

Great is the recompence when you approve. 

Whilst Nature ana your candour hold their course 
So long our charter # w ill remain in force, 

Nor will you grudge the privilege ypu gave, 

Till we forget to smile upon the brave. 

Still in the slipp’ry path that brings us near 
Forbidden precincts we must tread with fear, 

Never forgetting Nature has decreed 
A certain limit we must not exceed. 

Does my weak cast in tragic pathos lie ? 

Why then so dismal, gentle poet, why ? 

In mirth oft times the nuptial knot I’ve ty’dj 
But never was till now a Mourning Bride. 

If to my share some moving speeches foil, 

Look in my face, and they’ll not move at all. 

Yet not to drop at once Eliza’s stile, 

One word in earnest, and without a smile—* 

Thro* all the characters of varied life. 

All the fond casts of parent, child, or wife. 

What part so e’er our Author has assign'd. 

To that we must conform with patient mind. 

So at the Drama’s close when we appear, 

We may obtain a parting plaudit here. 

9. A new operatic piece in one act, called “ Love and Honour,” was performed 
lit Covent-Garden Theatre, as one of the entertainments for Mrs, Martyr’s benefit. 
Dramatis Personae. 

William, . - - * Mr. Incledon, 

Lieutenant Cap stem, * - Mr. Johnstone. * 

Pick, - - - - Mr. Blanchard. 

Grapple, . - - * Mr. TownshEnd, 

Farmer Ploughfield, -- - Mr. Thompson, 

. Clodpole, - - * • •? - Mr. Rees. 

Hobnail, « - r «* Mr. Abbot. 

Mary, • - * Mrs. Martyr, 

The subject of this little piece may be given in a few words. Mary understanding 
that her sweetheart William (a tailor) was stationed in India, resolves, instead of 
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staying *c tame, mopfog ata enter** •ftiptoart^OMder 

disguise of a sailor), in pursuit of him. For this purpose she sets Off for 
accompanied by her brother Dick, who endeavours to persuade tar to deop tfceMttitK’- 
prise, tod retool back—striving, at the same time, to abtrfti her f&ftOPtolta taken 
and carried to France, or of whqt she may suffer on shipboard for her idle predict. 
In the mean tune William appears to have landed, haring just escaped from sMpvWcc k, 
but saved his property; and on bis return to see his frther, and sweetheart Mary, 4s 
taken by a press-gang, a division of which having also fallen in with Mary, fin dc 
means of an interview being effected between the lovers, at the critical mordent when 
they might have been separated for ever. The Lieutenant of the press-gang, mtanap- 
pears also to have frit the shafts of lOve, dismisses William on Mary’s dtteOYeringtar- 
self, and permits the lovers to return home happy. 

This piece was very favourably received. 


13. A new after-piece, called “ The Packet Boat,” was produced at Co vent- 
Garden Theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Mundenj the characters and plot of which art 
as follows: 


Dramatis Pei son ac. 


Woodford, 

Supple, - 
Scamper, 

Cap rain O’Phcenix, 
Vintage, - 
Midship, • 


- Mr. Incluoon, 

- Mr. Quick. 

- Mr. Munden. 

- Mr. Johnstons. 

- Mr. Powell. 

- Mr. Cross. 


Isidore, • Miss Poole. 

Jaqiielina, - Mrs. Mart ye. 

Commode, - - - JMrs,‘ Watts* 

Passengers, Officers, Sailors. 

The fable of “ The Packet Boat” is this :-r-Jaquelinj| disguises herself in man's 
attire, to accompany her female friend Isidore, a young nun, tq England, on the abo r 
lition of convents in France, for the double purpose of protecting Isidore, and meeting 
her lover, O’Phaenix, whom she appoints to meet on her landing in England. 

Woodford, the lover of Isidore, with Scamper his servant, on his return from the 
Grand Tour, takes Ids passage in the same packet-boat by which Isidore and Jaque- 
lina arrive, and landing in the night, the ladies are accommodated at Supple’s, a smug¬ 
gler on the coast, and Woodford at the hotel, where he meets with O’Phcenix. The 
circumstance of a sailor’s finding his miniature picture, makes him believe that Isidore 
having been in the vessel must be in the hotel, which occasions some confusion among 
the parties; but on the arrival of Jaquelina to rectify the error, the whole is cleared 
up, and the piece concludes. 

This story is worked up with good effect, and some humpur; it comes we under¬ 
stand, from the pen of Mr. Birch, jun. of CqrnhilL The Music, which is very pretty. 
Is by Mr. Atwood, and the whole went off with considerable applause. 


19. “ The Sirgr of Meaux,” a Tragedy of three acts, was presented for the 
first time at Covent-Garden, and received with unanimous applause. The author iq 
Mr. Pye, the Poet-Laureat. 

Persons of the Drama. 


Duke of Orleans, 
St. Pol, 

Douglas, . - 
Clermont, * - 
Dubois, ’ 

Cap tel de Bouche, 


Mr. Farr in. 

Mr. Pope. 

. Mri Holman. 
Mr. Maceeadt* 
Mr. Harley. 

Mr. Middleton 


Duchess of Orleans, . Miss More 11. 

Matilda, - -• - * - Mrs. Pope. 

The fortress of Meaux being besieged by the English, a body of insurgents within the 
town, under the, command of Dubois, shew a disposition to avail themselves of the 
first occasion for repine and carnage. , The Duke of Orleans is governor of the town, 
his principal officers are St. Pol and Douglas, both of whom are suitors to hi* daughter 
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St Mi being rcje^ed, determines, in the dm moment of re se nt m e n t to 
tain the fection under Dubois t a»d by the aid of hte forces the gdvernor k defeated, 
(driven feto the citadel, and Denglet *nd Matilda made prisoner* St. Pol finds him- 
tell sighted and disgraced by the ftqtiotvhe hat aided j and his pottfcencebeing strength- 
Mam 1 byttie advice of hit friend Clermont, he determine* 00 retrieve his laden honour. 

Dubois fdaSmf the hand of Matilda, and, to influence her determination, thews her 
Jove? Douglas on the eve of execution. At this interesting moment the din.of arms Is 
again beard; the lovers are freed, and the ferocity of Dubois punished with death. 
The atchievers of this rescue are the repentant St. Pol, mid Captel de Bouche, an 
English officer, who, disdaining to owe the capture of the place to treachery, joint his 
gmis to punish the mutineers. St. Pol, however, receives a mortal wound in the en¬ 
gagement, and thus retrieves the sacrifice of his honour, by that of his life. 

The piece, which it highly creditable to the writer, was admirably supported in the 
performance, and was given o<ut with loud applause for a future representation* 


POETRY. 
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INVOCATION TO MASONRY. 
[BY MR. THOMAS DERMODY.] 
aaatt— saag saga «.xiig aa 

X flOU fairest type of Excellence divine. 

Whose social links the race of man combine, 
e awful mandates coward Vice controul, 
And breathe through Nature one enlighten’d soul $ 
From thy mild sway benignant virtues rise. 

Pour on the heart, and emulate the skies $ 

From thy sage Voice sublime Induction springs,. 
While Knowledge waves her many-colourd wings. 
And star-ey’d Truth) and Conscience, holy rest, 
Enthrone true fueling in the glowing breast. 
Then deign the labour of thy Sons to guide, 

O’er bach foil line in nervous sense preside. 

Adorn each verse, each manly thought inflame. 
And What, we gam from Gxtfivs give to Fame ! 


MASONIC ODE. 

[BY MR. WILLIAM WALKER.} 

Cl TRIKE to melodious notes the golden lyre ! 
tj Spread wide to ail around the ardent flame, 

T ill each rapt bosom catch the sacred fire. 

And join the glorious theme 1 
’Ti$ Masonry, 

The Art sublimely free, 

Where Majesty has bow’d, and own’d, a Brother's name! 
Thro’ ample domes wide let the chorus roll, 

Responsive to the ardour of the soul. 

Hail ! inspiring Masonry l 
T<? thy shrine do myriads bend $ 

Yet more glorious shak thou, he. 

Till o'er the world thy pow’r extend. 

Still to the Sons of Earth thy light dispense, 

And al| shall own thy sacred influence, 
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Tbo Genius fires, yet feint his rays appear. 

Till thy mysterious lore the soul refine $ 

*Tis thou to noblest heights his thoughts must rear, 

And make them doubly shine. 

O Masonry! 

Thou Art sublimely free! 

*Tis thou exalt’st the man, and mak’st him half divine. 

Ye Masons, favour’d men, your voices raise! 

You speak your glory while you smg its praise. 

Hail! inspiring Masonry, dec. 

III. 

Blest be the man, and blest he is, who bears 
With Virtuous pride a Mason’s sacred name $ 

And may each Brother, who the blessing shares, 

Enrich the lid of Fame, 

Bleft Masonry l 
Thou Art sublimely free! 

Heav’n bids thy happy sons, and they thy worth proclaim. 
With loud assent! their cheerful voices raise. 

Their great, immortal Masonry to praise. 

Hail! inspiring Masonry, &c. 

IV. 

The tow’r fky-pointing, and the dome sublime. 

Rais’d by the mystic rules and forming power. 

Shall long withftand the iron tooth pf time, 

Yet mil their fall is sure } 

But Masonry, 

The Art sublimely free, 

Founded by God himself, thro’ time fhall firm endure. 

Still fhall it’s sons their grateful voices raise. 

And joyful spund their Great Grand Matter’s praise. 

At thy fhrine, O! Maspnry! 

Shall admiring nations bend; 

In future times thy sons fhall see 
Thy feme from pole to pole extend. 

To worlds unknown thy heav’n-bom light dispense, 

And Syftems own thy sacred influence. 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE VENERABLE JUDGE 

SIR HENRY GOULD, K nt. 

H IC dormit, cursu longo illustrique peracto, 
Gouldeius, judex integer atque sagax: 

Quern, licet extremft carpsit Mors tarda senect^ 

(Rusticus utramo mitia poma legit*), 
f Ploramus, veluti immaturo funere raptum j 
Flentur et ut juvenis debita feta senis. 

Vide rat ille pares quanquam ter cedere letho. 

Ante suam vlsus deperiisse diem. 

Lumina, quaesontemterrebant, nocte premuntur 
Lethali, et pollens doctaque lingua silet. 

Flent leges, plenumque forum, procerumque senatus, ’ 

• Nec parcit lacrymis Anglia tpta suis. 

* Heu pietas, heu prisca ftdes,’ drgnissima ccelo! 

Longius at volhit terra tenere virum. 

* Nicolaus B^con Harrison, 

May 9, 1794* Medii Templi Alumnus, 


t He came to the grave like a shock of com fully ripe in hi* scasqn, 
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TO MI>$ ,*••••. 

t BT »•] 

T OVELY Maid, whose azure eye* 

H j More than heaps of gold I prize $ 

Whose sprightly graceful modeft air 
Has power to chase away Despair j 
Whose charming features bear the fign 
Of inward worth, of worth divine! 

O! tell me f may I hope to.gain 
Thy soft afFe&ions, and to reign 
The Monarch of thy yielding heart. 

Untainted with coquettifll art; 

And wilt thou be content to fhine 
The Queen of one so poor as mine ? 

I’d leave the brighteft earthly throne 
To proud ambitious mortals known. 

Thine to possess, and scorn the fame 
Attendant on a Monarch's name. 

O come, then, let us leave this scene 
That stands ourselves and peace between j 
And seek the sweet domeftic fhades, 

Where shepherd swains and country maids 
In peaceful quiet health enjoy. 

And taste the sweets that never cloy ; 

The sweets of innocence and love. 

Which make the bliss of saints above. 

O come, and when the opening mom 
Shall gild our windows through the thorn ; 

I'll lead thee forth ’mongft faireft flowers. 

To woodbine fhades and jasmine bowers. 

And cull the sweeteft to array 
Thy lovely form, and bless the day 
When, from the din of business free, 

I sought a rural life with thee. 

O come, I’ll lead thee where the rocks ' 

Have borne the hardest wintry shocks 
Of stubborn Ocean, whence secure 
We'll hear the boist'rous billows roar $ 

And when by trembling fear opprest. 

I’ll gently hold thee to my breaft, 

And turning seek the grassy steep. 

Where graze the tender bleating sheep; 

And when the sun’s at high’ft, we’ll rove 
By the lone stream in yonder grove ; 

The mellow blackbird, lark, andthrufh. 

Shall carol sweetly from the bush, 

The air with peals of love shall ring. 

And every animated thing 
Partake the universal joy. 

And pleasure taste without alloy. 

All that or hill or dale can yield, 

The lofty mountain, flow’ry field $ 

The groye, the garden’s cryftal ftream. 

The varied tint of Titan’s beam $ 

The sea in all its beauties drest. 

Rous’d into ire, or sunk to rest, 

Qan Vectis boast, then Nancy hafte, 

And these collected pleasure taste ; * 

For you and I there yet is room. 

Then come my charming Nancy, some. 
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THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


T^AINTLY bray’d the Battle’s roar, 

P Distant, down Ska hollow wind) 
Panting Tenor fled before. 

Wounds and death were left behind. 

The War-fiend curs’d the sunken day 
That check’d his fierce pursuit too soon; 
While, scarcely lighting to the prey, 

Low hung, and lour'd the bloody Moon; 

The field, so late the Hero's pride. 

Was now with various carnage spread j 
And floated with a crimson tide. 

That drench’d the dying and the dead! 

O’er the sad scene of dreareft view. 

Abandon’d all to horrors wild. 

With frantic ftep, Maria flew, 

Maria i Sorrow’s early child l 

By Duty led, for every vein 
Was warm’d by Hymen’s purest flame 5 
With Edgar o’er the wintry main 
She, lovely, feithful Wanderer, came. 

For well she thought a Friend so dear 
In darkest hours might Joy impart $ 

Her Warrior, feint with toil, might chear. 

Or soothe her bleeding Warrior’s smart* 

Tho* look’d for long—in chill affright, 

(The torrent bursting from her eye) 

She heard the signal for the fight— 

While her soul trembled in a sigh—* 

She heard, and clasp’d him to her bread. 

Yet scarce could urge th’ inglorious stay; 

His manly heart the charm contest- 
Then broke the charm,—and ruih’d away-* 

Too soon, in tew—but deadly words. 

Some flying Stragglers breath’d to tell. 

That, in the foremost strife of swords. 

The young, the gallant Edgar fdll 

She prest to hear—she caught the tale— 

At ev’ry sound her blood congeal’d !— 

With terror bold—with terror pale. 

She sprung to search the fetal field: 

O’er the sad scene, in dire amaze. 

She went with courage not her own—* 

On many a corpse she cast her gaze— 

And turn’d her ear to many a groan l. 

Drear Anguiih urged her to press 
Full many a hind, as wild she mourn’d: 

Of comfort glad, the drear caress 
The damp, chiU, dying hand return’d! 

Her ghastly Hope was well nigh fled— 

When, late, pale Edgar’s form she found, 
Half-bury’d with the hoftiic dead, 

And bor’d with many a grisly wound: 

Site knew—she sunk—the night-bird scream'd. 
The Moon withdrew her tioubled light, 

And left the Fair, .tho’ fall’n fhe seem'd. 

To worse than death—and deepest night! 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE, 

<3a a acan r,,’s tsaassBSBmsss 

OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION. 

A T the Grand Feast of the Most Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and 
Accepted Masons, under the Constitution of England, held at Freemasons* Hall, 
London, on Wednesday, May 7, 1794. His Royal Highness George Augustus Frede¬ 
rick Prince of Wales, &c. &c. Ac. Grand Master. Present, John Dent, Esq. S. G. W. 
as G. M .—Edmund Armstrong, Esq. J. G. W. as D. G. M.— George Sbum, Esq. P. S. G. 
W. as S. G. W .—John Allen, Esq. P. T. G. W. as J. G. VI.—-James Hesdt'me, Esq! 
G. T. Thomas Dunckerley, Esq. P. S. G. W.- — William Atkinson, Esq. Lionel Darell, Esq. 
Nath. Newnham, Esq. P. J. G. W.—Mr. William WlAte, G. S.—Rev. A. H. Eccles, G. a 
i—Chev. Bartholomew Ruspini, G. S. B.—The Master, Wardens, and Assistants, of the 
Stewards* Lodge, the Matters and Wardens of sundry Lodges, and a great Number of 
other Brethren. 

In consequence of the re-election of hit Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to bt 
Grand Master, the Grand Master in the chair, as the representative of his Royal 
Highness, wa« installed in ample form, and re-invested with the ensigns of that high 
office i He then, by authority of his Royal Highness, declared the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Moira to be Acting Grand Master, and Sir Peter Parker, Bart, to be Deputy Grand 
Master $ after which the following officers were appointed and invested, viz. John 
Dawes, Esq, Senior Grand Warden.— Arthur Tegart, Esq. Junior Grand Warden.— 
Mr. WtlVmm. White, Grand Secretary.—Rev. A . H. Eccles , Grand Chaplain.—Cher* 
Bartholomew Ruspini, Grand Sword-Bearer. 

James Heseltine , Esq. P. S. G. W. was unanimously elected Grand Treasurer at thO 
Quarterly Communication held the 27 th of November last;, 

The Grand Stewaids, having received the thanks of the Grand Lodge for their ele¬ 
gant entertainment, presented to the Grand Master, for his approbation, the following 
Brethren as their Successors for the next Grand Feast, who were approved of: Hon. 
T. J. Twsleton, President, presented Arthur Gower, Esq.— Nathaniel Gosling, Esq. 
Treasurer, p resent ed Stafford Spare Baxter, Es q.—Richard Woodward, Esq. Secretary, 
presented OeorgeBdton, Esq.—The Earl of Pomfrtt presented The Hon. Alexander Hope . 
—Sir W. J. James, Bart, presented W. J. Speed, Esq.— Thomas Fellows , Esq. presented 
Thomas Hill, hsq.—RichardjGrifftbs, Esq. presented John Curtis, Esq .—John Rush, Esq. 
presented The Hon. Ibomat William Fermor. — Charles Carpenter, Esq. presented John 
Godwin, Esq.— John Johnstone, Esq. presented William Newton, Esq.— Joseph Knowles , 
Esq. presented William Ayres, Esq.—j Xobert Randall, Esq. presented John Stewart, Esq. 


The following account of the entertainment, though not official, will probably bd 
pleasing to many of our readers. 

GRAND FEAST. 

JOHN DENT, Esq. M. P. for Lancashire, In the Chair. 

After dinner, 4t Non Nobis,” by Mess. Johnstone , Indedon , Dignum, Fawcett, Davies, 
See. fcc.—Toast, King and Craft—Music, God save the King—Toast, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, G. M.—Music, << Apprentices Song”—Song, Dignum , 
€t The joys of an humble state.”—Toast, Lord Moira.—Music, Britons strike home. 
Song, Incledon, « This day a stag must die.”—Toast, Duke of York and the army.— 
Music, See the conquering hero comes.—Glee, “ When Arthur first at court began.” 
—Toast, Duke of Clarence and the navy of Great Britain.—Music, Rule Britannia.— 
Song, Johnstone, “ Land of potatoes "—Toast, John Dent, Esq. (the Chair)—Song, 
Fawcett, “ Father and Mother and Sake.”—Toast, Grand Wardens.—Duet, <c Wine 
cannot cure.**— Toast, Sir P. Parker,’ D. O. M.—Music, Heart* of oak.—Song, An* 
plo, “ With a double voice.”—The Grand -Officers were announced from the Chair.— 
Toast, Peace, harmony, and unanimity, to Masofts in general.*—Song, Williams, 
“ What folly boys to be downhearted.”- Toast, Board of Sttvyards.—Toast, Prince 
Edward. 
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The Lodge being closed, Earl Pomfret took the chair, and many of the Brethren pro¬ 
longed the pleasures of the evening by several excellent songs and constitutional 
toasts. The King and Constitution, with the utmost enthusiasm, three times three. 

The dinner consisted of a profusion of every delicacy that could be procured $ the 
desert was of the most elegant kind, cherries, strawberries, &c.—Ices and confec¬ 
tionary in an abundant variety. 

It is to be observed, however, that although the liberality of the stewards demands 
this justice for their elegant entertainment, we are decidedly of opinion, that if the 
usual price of the tickets (ios. 6d.) had been continued, there would have been a much 
more numerous company 5 and the majority of the Brethren would certainly have been 
well satisfied with an entertainment proportioned to such a charge. 

The Annual Provincial Grand Meeting of the Free and Accepted Masons of Kent, 
was held at the White Bear in West Mailing, on the 19th of .May, where a brilliant 
and numerous party of the Fraternity * attended. On report being made by Brother. 
Mathews, S. P. G. W. of the indisposition of Brother Sawbridge, P. G. M. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Perfect was invested pro tempore with that office j and the election of a P. G. M. 
for the county for the ensuing year, was deferred till the sefond week in July. 
Between eleven and twelve the Brethren proceeded in due order to church, where they 
heard a most excellent sermon on the occasion, preached by the Rev. Jx the o Inwood, 
Rector of Drptfor d in that county, on the following words, part of the 17th verse 
of the ad chapter of the first epistle of St. Peter.—“ Love the Brotherhood, fear God, 
honour the King.** [This sermon, at the very pressing request of the Brethren present, 
we understand, Mr. Inwood has consented to print.] The company then repaired to 
the Assembly Rooms, where an elegant dinner was provided, and the afternoon was 
spent with the utmost conviviality and harmony, and in the genuine style of brotherly 
love so honourably distinguishing the fraternity. 

The next Provincial Grand Meeting for the county will be held at Feversham on die 
third Monday in May 1795. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

O N the 7th of March a complete revolution took place at Warsaw, when the Poles 
drove General Inglestrom, the Russian Ambassador, and all the military of his 
country out of that city. Inglestrom had required nothing less than that the arsenal 
of Warsaw should be delivered up to him, and all the Polish military disarmed. This 
produced the revolution. 

Sweden and Denmark have entered into a treaty to maintain a perfect neutrality with 
respect to the belligerent powers, each having agreed to fit out a fleet of eight ships of 
the line, with frigates, &c. in order to give effect to their purpose. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Naples, the purpose of which was nothing short 
•f the destruction of the whole royal family of Sicily, who were to be blown up in their 
palace by gunpowder. 

_ The Emperor went to Brussels on the 21st of April, and the inauguration of his Im¬ 
perial Majesty took place on the 23d, when his Majesty in person took the oaths as 
Duke of Brabant. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

. April 2& A loan for two millions and a half sterling was negotiated in the city for 
ihe Emperor, at about seven and a half per cent interest. 

His Majesty has granted a pension'of 300I. to Mr. Cowper, author of The Task, fee. 
A Gazette Extraordinary announced the capture of the French frigates La Pomonc, 
La Babet, and L’Engageante, with a very slight loss on the part of the English ships 
who Wok them, viz. the Flora, Arethusa, Melampqs, and Concorde. 


♦ We are assured that 300 were prestnt. 
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Tfce. armytnnder the cfmmand of the Earl of Moira are to be encamped with all con- 
cement speed, on a .commodious spot on the common between Itchen and Bursledon 
Ferries, in the neighbourhood of Southampton. It is expected that this encampment 
“Will consist of from 14,000 to 16,000 men, including the French Emigrants who enlist 
m England* all of whom are to be under the command of his Lordship. 

3a Two Extraordinary Gazettes were published with accounts from the Duke of 
York of v*ry great advantages having been gained over the enemy near Cateau, with 
the loss to the French of above 1200 men, and 57 pieces of cannon. Loss of the British 
inboth actions comparatively inconsiderable. 

May 3. Intelligence was received by Government of the surrender of Landrecies to 
the Allies. 

4. A Council was held at the Secretary of State's Office for the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, in Downing-street, which was attended by all the cabinet ministers in town. 
The principal business before them was the examination of Mr. William Stone, coal- 
merchant, of Rutland Place, Thames Street, and of Old Ford, near Bow, who was. 
accused pf sedition against the King and Constitution, and of high treason. 

5. An unfortunate accident happened to Admiral Macbride at Plymouth, who was 
mounting his horse to go to his country residence at Leigham j the animal being res¬ 
tive plunged several times, and the admiral’s foot slipped into the stirrup and he fell, 
and* would inevitably have been trampled to death, had not Captain Clements, of the 
Spitfire sloop of war, luckily caught him up. The horse still continued plunging, 
whereby the admiral’s thigh was unfortunately broke four inches above the knee. He 
was taken immediately to a neighbouring house, and the most eminent of the faculty 
were instantly called in j but the bone could not then be set owing tp the swelling. It 
has, however, since been set, and the admiral is in a lair way of doing well, having 
escaped every symptom of a fever; so much apprehended by the faculty when the acci¬ 
dent took place. 

An almost unparalleled murder has been committed in Gloucestershire, William 
Reed, Esq. of Swanley in that county, having made his will in favour of his wife, 
she, with her brother James Watkins, formed the design of murdering him, which 
they effected : she first by administering poison, and he afterwards by striking him 
several blows on the head with a broomstick. The coroner’s inquest returned a ver¬ 
dict of wilful murder against Watkins. The wife, upon what grounds we know not, 
was in the first instance admitted to bail. Since which, however, a young man of the 
name of Edgar, a soldier in the Dorset Militia, has come forward at the Public-Office, 
Bow-street, and disclosed certain circumstances tending to shew that Mrs, Rped and 
Watkins had, in his company some time before, at Ppol, expressed their design tQ 
murder the deceased. The officers of justice were, in consequence, dispatched to 
Gloucestershire, where they apprehended Mrs, Reed, Watkins has since shot himself. 
Edgar, the soldier, is a favourite of Mrs. Reed, and wlych led to his knowledge of th$ 
murderous intention of the parties. 

10. Mr. William Stone was committed to Newgate on a charge of high treason, 

The charge against Mr. Stone is understood to be, hazarding certain opinions in 
letter to his brother in Paris, and remitting sums of money to him for his subsistence. 

It is rather remarkable that Mr. Stone’s brother has lately been taken up at Paris, 
and is at this moment confined in one of the prisons of that city. 

Archibald HamiltomRowan, Esq. who was committed to Dublin gaol for two years 
for a libel, and who has lately been charged with high treason, made his escape from 
prison on the night of the 1st instant. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has, by pro¬ 
clamation, offered a reward of 1000L. the Corporation of Dublin 500I. and the keeper 
• f the jail tool, for his apprehension. 

It had been the custom of the jailer of Newgate to pcrgiit Mr. Rowan to hand hi« 
lady to hercarriage at the door of tne prison in an evening when she left him. Taking 
advantage of this indulgence, on the night above mentioned, he slipped away, and has 
- since arrived at Dunkirk. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson, formerly the editor of a newspaper in London, arid w # elj 
remembered as the advocate of the Duchess of Kingston, in her famous dispute with 
Mr, Foote, is ih custody in Dublin, under a charge of high treason, 

3 C * 
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so. One Turnbull, an attorney, for sot answering charges exhibited agaimt faun \ 
and another of the same profession, for forging ap allowance of a writ of error, were 
struck off the roll. . 

12. One Lloyd, an attorney, stood in the pillory at Charing-Cross, and the top of 
ffolbora-hill, for perjury. 

A Council was held at the Council Office, Whitehall, which was attended by the 
Lord High Chancellor, Mr. Pitt, and the rest of the cabinet ministers, when Mr. Hardy, 
secretary to the London Corresponding Society, and Mr. Adams, secretary to the So¬ 
ciety for Constitutional Information, were interrogated on a charge ef high treason. 
The Council sal six hours, after which they were ordered into custody of two mss- 
aengers. 

13. Mr. ThelwaH, who gave political lectures at his house in Beaufort Buildings, 
was taken into custody. 

The French Convention in some late decrees for decadatory festivals, acknowledge 
one Supreme Being, and the immortality of the soul. 

Accounts from Paris of the 9th instant, announce the condemnation and execution 
of twenty-eight Farmers-General on the 8th for mal-practices. A number of ci-devant 
nobles were guillotined on the same day. 

Madame Elizabeth, sister to the late King of France, was exteuted on the 10th 
instant. This cruel event was rather sudden and unexpected. She was fetched from 
the Temple on the 9th at night, and carried to the Conciergerie on the iotb. .She 
was examined before the Revolutionary Tribunal} her examination, however, was 
very summary. The only questions put to her were her name and quality s'to the 
first she answered that her name was Philippina Maria Elizabeth Helena of France, 
and her quality she said was Aunt to the King . This assertion was sufficient: she was 
immediately declared guilty of conspiring against the Republic, and soon after ex¬ 
ecuted. 

Amongst those lately imprisoned is Pache, the mayor of Paris, who succeeded 
Petion. His wife and mother have also been taken up. 

A Court of Lieutenancy for the City of London was held at Guildhall; which 
Court agreed to the report of their committee appointed on the 17th of April, to con¬ 
sider of the mode of an application to Parliament, for granting further powers to the 
Commissioners of Lieutenancy, in order to put the Militia of this city on a better 
• footing, and the Court appointed five of their members to be a deputation, to confer 
with his Majesty's ministers on the subject of the plan recommended by the com* 
mittee, and approved by the Court. The five members so appointed are. Sir Watkin 
Lewe*, Sir James Sanderson, Alderman Combe, Randle Jackson, Esq. and John Ewer, 
Esq. The plan proposed is, instead of six regiments of trained bands as at present, to 
have two regiments or more of regular militia, each to consist of 600 rank and file, 
from which there shall be in time of peace two thirds every year trained and exercised, 
and in case of actual invasion or insurrection his Majesty to have the power of order¬ 
ing one of the said regiments on any service within a limited distance from the city. 

14. Mr. Ross, jun. one of his Majesty’s messengers in ordinary, with proper 
assistance, went to the house, of Earl Stanhope, in Mansfield-street, Cavendish-square, 
and took into custody, in virtue of a warrant granted to him by the two Secretaries of 
State, the person and papers of the Rev. Jeiemiah Joyce (private secretary to Earl 
Stanhope, and tutor to the present Lord Mahon), charged wjth treasonable and se¬ 
ditious practices against his Majesty’s government. Mr. Joyce afterwards underwent 
a long examinatiqn before the # Privy Council. 

Mr. Hardy underwent another examination, and was again ordered into custody. 

Same night some of the Bow-street officers took Mr. Martin, an attorney, into cus¬ 
tody, under the authority of a warrant from the Secretaries of State. He was a pri¬ 
soner in the King’s Bench ior debt. The officers seized the papers which they found 
in his apartment in that prison. 

The same afternoon Master Eaton, son of Mr. Eaton, the bookseller in Newgate- 
street, who officiated as door-keeper to Mr. Thelwall when reading his lectures, was 
taken into custody. He was the same evening examined before the Privy Council 
for two hours, and then told he might go home if he pleased. 
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15 . The Council ro*t again, whan Mr. Joyce, Mr. Adams, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. 
'Thafewall, were under examination for tix hour*. After the Council closed they were 
remanded back to the care of the messenger*. 

Same day Mr. Isaac Saint, keeper of the Pelican public-house, Norwich, was 
brought to town by two King's messenger* in a post-coach and four—he was exa¬ 
mined on Friday. 

16. John Home Tooke, Esq. was taken into custody at Wimbledon by a special 
warrant from the Secretary of State $ he was carried before Mr. Dundas, who ordered 
him to be kept in custody rill seven o'clock in the evening, when he went under an 
examination on a charge of conspiring against the state. 

Same day Mr. Lovett, chairman of the London Corresponding Society when larely 
convened at Chalk Farm ; Mr. Richter, lately clerk in Sir Robert Herries’s banking- 
house j and Mr. Bonney, an attorney, were arrested for supposed treason against the 
state. 

Many other warrants have been issued } and a number of seditious persons are ex¬ 
pected to be immediately apprehended, both in town and country. 

Mr. Adams was formerly a clerk in the Auditor’s office 5 and Mr. Hardy is a shoe¬ 
maker, and lets lodgings in Piccadilly. Their characters (apart from politics) have 
always been considered as unimpeachable. 

A Gazette Extraordinary announced the capture of St. Lucia, by Sir C. Grey and 
Sir J. Jervis, without the loss of a man on the part of the British. 

17. At ten o’clock their Majesties, the six Princesses, and soon after their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, and Princess 
Sophia, came to St. James’s Palace, where they viewed the French colours that are 
lately come home from Martinico, Valenciennes, Landreeies, and St. Lucia (in all 29 
flags), after which they adjourned to Lady Finch’s apartments, from whence they saw 
the ceremony of receiving the colours by a party of the Guards under command of 
General Stevens ; and which, after coming out of the court-yard, being joined by two 
parties of Life-Guards in the van and rear, they carried them to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where they were hung up as trophies of victory, with the usual ceremonies ; the mu¬ 
sical band, at their removal from the palace, and also at their depositing, playing Te 
Deum and God save the King. The order of the procession was as follows: 1. One 
captain, two subalterns, one quartermaster, one trumpeter, forty rank and file of the 
Life-Guards. 2. One serjeant, twelve grenadier Foot-Guards, music, 1st foot of 
ditto, two seijeants carrying the large flag from Fort Bourbon. 3. Twenty-eight Ser¬ 
jeants of Foot-Guards, each carrying a colour. 4. Four companies of grenadiers of 
Foot-Guards, commanded by a field officer. 5, One field-officer, two captains, four 
subalterns, two quartermasters, two trumpeters, one hundred rank and file of *he 
Life-Guards to close the march. 

19. Mr. Secretary Dundas, in the House of Commons, presented the fallowing 
message from his Majesry: 

GEORGE R. , 

et His Majesty having received information that the seditious practices which have 

been for some time earned on by certain societies in London, in correspondence 
€t with societies in different parts"bf the country, have lately been pursued with in- 
€C creascd'activity and boldness, and have been avowedly directed to the object of 
44 assembling a pretended General Convention of the people, in contempt and defiant* 
“ of the authority of Parliament, and on principles subversive of the existing laws and 
“ constitution, directly tending to the introduction of that system of anarchy and con- 
€( fusion which has fatally prevailed in France, has given directions for seizing the 
44 hooks and papers of the said Societies in London, which have been seized accor- 
“ diagly : and tins, hooks and papers appearing to contain matter of the greatest im- 
“ portance to the* public interest, his Majesty has given orders for laying them before 
“ the House of Commons ; and his Majesty recommends it to the House to consider 
4( the same, and to take such measures thereupon as may appear to be necessary for 
44 effectually guarding against the further prosecutio'n of these dangerous designs, and 

for preserving to his Majesty’s subjects the enjoyment of the blessings derived t« 
f* them by the constitution happily established in these kingdoms. G. R.” 
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The following it a list of the prisoners at present in custody, on changes of high 
treason, and of being guilty of seditious practices.—In Newgate. Mr. William Stone, 
coal-merchant.—In the Tower. Mr. John HomeTooke, Rev. Mr. Joyce, Mr. Bounty, 
solicitor, Mr. Tbelwall, Mr. Richter.—In custody of the King’s messengers. Mess. 
Hardy, secretary to the London Corresponding Society—D. Adams, secretary to the 
Society for Constitutional Information.—Sharp, engraver.—Hayward, oil-man, Long* 
acre.—Pearson, student, Lincoln’s Inn.—S. Williams, apprentice to an engraver.— 
Franklyne, taylpr, Lambeth.—Mulcaster, St.Martin’s-le-Grand.—Spence, bookseller, 
Hodbom.—Edward, jun. Jewin-street.—Hilliard—Roussel, an emigrant.—Mr. Martin, 
brought from the King's Bench prison. 

[Edward, Hilliard, and Roussel, are mentioned to have had pikes in their pos¬ 
session.] 

Some persons in Edinburgh have been apprehended for making or having pikes in 
their possession. These pikes or halberts are remarkably sharp, and the tops made to 
screw off at pleasure. 

A Dr. Drennan, of Dublin, is committed tp the Newgate prison of that city, on a 
charge of sedition. 

20. A Gazette Extraordinary was published, containing an account of the capture 
of Guadaloupe, and its dependencies. 

23. An Extraordinary Gazette detailed particulars of .an action between the British 
and French armies near Tournay, on the 18th inst. in which the former suffered very 
considerable loss, 

25. Accounts were recived by Government, and published in an Extraordinary Ga¬ 
zette, of a very successful action on the part of the Allies against the French army cm 
maist ; in which the loss of the French is estimated at 12,000 men 5 that of the British 
about 120. 

In the affair of the iSth in Flanders the Duke of York narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner. Finding, after the rout of his column, that his safety depended on imme¬ 
diate Bight, his Royal Highness, accompanied by an Austrian General and two other 
officers, made for a village which he had taken on the 17th, but which, when they had 
entered it, they found in the hands of the enemy, who on seeing the Duke and his 
companions, supposed he was at the head of his column, and retreated after Bring one 
round, which killed the Austrian General, who was on the side of tbp Duke. The 
enemy, however, on seeing no troops follow the Duke, recovered from their error, and 
pursued him. His Royal Highness and his companions made directly for a river, 
which they swam over, one of the gentlemen with his horse, the Duke and the other 
without. The French, during the time they were crossing the river, kept up a fire 
upon them from a six-pounder; they all three, however, happily escaped unhurt, and 
got safe to Toumay. 

26. Of the death of the unfortunate Lady Brown, of Brompton, the following par¬ 
ticulars have occurred!—Her son, who was a cadet in the Artillery, had for some time 
laboured under a mental derangement, and her affection had induced her to become his 
almost constant attendant. On Wednesday last, when the melancholy matricide took 
place, the youth was entrusted to the care of a female servant, his keeper being ill t 
when, by some accident, having disengaged himself from his confinement, he rushed 
into the apartment of his mother, and seizing a poker, gave her a violent stroke on the 
head, which fractured it in a shocking manner ; and, by repeated blows, broke botl* 
her arms. On her falling to the floor he leaped on her body, and shortened the ago¬ 
nies of death. He escaped into some adjoining grounds called the Queen's Gardens 
(and not those belonging to Buckingham-house), where he was followed and secured. 

The Lord Mayor has nominated the following gentlemen to be put up for Sheriffs 
on Midsummer day, viz. Thomas Griffith, Esq. clothworker; William Masters, Esq. 
broderer; William Rawlins, Esq. upholder; John Suter, Esq. carpenter; Edward 
Brown, Esq. ironmonger; Francis Ruddle, Esq. clothworker; William Power, Esq. 
merchant-taylor; Samuel Flower Freeman, Esq. broderer; and Robert Burnett, Esq. 
brewer. 

Accounts are received of the loss of the Ardent man of war in the Mediterranean, 
She ran upon some rocks on the coast pf Corsica, and the greater part of the crew, 
perished. - 
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» Mr. JdfaMR it expected in England charged with an important mietion to due 
country from the American States* 

Lord Macartney, we leans by letters from the Cape, had, in part, accomplished the 
object of his mission, though not to the extent that was expected. 

New Drury.— The pit holds 800 persons; the boxes 2828. The receipt ef the 
whole house, when filled, is calculated at 2z6J. 


DEATHS* 

A T Futtiger, in the East Indies, Peter Cullen, son of the late Dr. William Cullen* 
first Physician to his Maiesty in Scotland. At Edinburgh, Lieutenat-Colonel 
Dairyinple, of Fordel: this was the gentleman who stormed and took Fort Omon. Ben¬ 
jamin White, Ewj. late an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street. Charles Ellys, Esq. a. 
captain in his Majesty’s navy. Mr. Kennedy of the Ordnance-Office : he was found 
drowned in a pond at Winchelsea. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Capt. Storey, of his 
Majesty's 20th regiment of foot. The Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Madan, wife of the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, and sister of Marquis Cornwallis. William Brummeli* 
.Esq. private Secretary to the late Earl of Guildford, during the whole of his admi¬ 
nistration. John Browning, Esq. late partner with Mr. William Nottidge, wool- 
stapler, in Five-Foot-lane, Surrey. Charles Browne, of Storrington, in the county of 
Sussex, Esq. Edward Thorley, Esq. captain and adjutant in the Eastern regiment of 
Essex militia. The Rev. Nathaniel D’Eye, vicar of Oukon, Norfolk. Lieutenant 
Godfrey, of the navy, brother to the Marchioness of Donegal. Lieutenant-General 
James Murray, colonel of the 72d, or Highland regiment of foot, and uncle to theDuke 
of Athol. James Davison, Esq. one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society for the En¬ 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Robert Cooper Let , Esq. 
Robert Gunnel, Esq. 50 years one of the clerks of the House of Commons, and many 
years one of the Committee Clerks. Mr. Broughton Masey, for many years prindpal 
clerk in the brewhouse of Mr. Whitbread. Suddenly, in a bookseller's shop in Bir¬ 
mingham, A. G. Sinclair, M. D: author of the Medici Grammar, Blind Philosopher, 
9c c. Sir William Johnston, Bart, of Caskieb. Lewis Miol, Esq. late of Austin 
Friars, merchant. Charles Scot, M. D. son of the late Dr. John Scot. Mr. John 
Jackson, wine-merchant, of Clements-lane, Lombard-street. Of an apoplectic stroke, 
the Marquis de Blano, ambassador from his Catholick Majesty, at Vienna. Mobaruck 
ul Dowla, Nabob of Bengal: his son succeeds to the throne. At Roxburgh Newton, 
Andrew Gammels, aged 105 : he was a dragoon in Queen Anne’s wars, and travelled 
Scotland 49 years as a beggar. Mr. Francis Hall, one of the Yeomen of the Guard to 
the King. At Constance, where he has been ever since the French invaded best part 
of his States, the Prince Bishop of Basle. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Hercules. 
Langford Rowley, knight of the shire for the county of Meath. In the 76th year of 
his age, the Rev. James Brooke, M. A. Rector of Pirton, Croome D’Abitot, ^and Hill 
Croome, in the county of Worcester, and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for that county. General Lambton. The Rev* Geo. Lillington, L. L. B. At Kct- 
gingham-'Hall, Norfolk, Edward Atkyns, Esq. At Highbury-place, Islington, Thomas 
Wilson, Esq. At Peckham, in Surrey, Jeremiah Hale, Esq. aged 64. At Rothley, 
in Northumberland, Mr. Matthew Spearman, aged 91 ; when he commented the 
farming business, the same land was let to him for 120I. which is now let for 900L 
per annum. At Richmond, Miss Hobart, niece to the present Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire : she had been from her childhood in a lingering state of health, owing to her 
having swallowed several needles and pins, which she had got a habit of putting into 
her mouth. The Rev. Mr. Kinder, vicar of Mottram, The Rev. Thorogood Up- 
wood, vicar of Stradset, Wiggenhall St. Peter, and Wiggenhall St. German, in Nor¬ 
folk. Miss Marshall, of Braboum-Court, in Kent; her death was occasioned by a 
fall from a horse, in which she broke her leg in a most shocking manner. The Rev. 
Mr. Gill, of Felsted, Essex. At Devizes, Thomas Needham Rees, M. D. eldest son 
«f the late Rev. Thomas Rees, of Winchester. Mr. Simon Last, an eminent farmer, of 
Southwell Park, near Chevington, Suffolk: his death was occasioned by his horse 
tearing up with him when under a tree, whereby he received so violent a blow on th# 
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Back of fils liecK as to unhbrsf him, of which helingefed in great ptufi (hr two fays. 
At Ipswich, in the jzd year of his age, the Rev. Samuel Darby, A. M. rector of What-> 
Held and BrcdfieM, in Suffolk, and formerly tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, At 
his house at Stepney-Causeway, Captain Thomas Courtin Chivers. At Woodford, 
Bssex, Edward Hascll, Esq. of Dalemain, Cumberland. At her house, in the 70th 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Met cake, of Linoefo’s Inn Fields. At DebChworth,’ 
Berks, Mr. William Brunsdon, one of the first graziers in the Vale of Whitehorse. 
Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr* Griffith Jones, of Devonahirc-street* Portland-place. The 
Bight Hon. Charles Pratt, Earl Camden, Viscount Bayham, and Lord Camden, Lord 
President of his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, a Governor of the Charter- 
house, Recorder of Bath, and F. R. S. His Lordship is succeeded by his soi\ Lord 
Viscount Bayham, one of the Representatives in Parliament for the city of Bath, a 
Lord of the Treasury, and of the Tellers of the Exchequer. At his house in Bedfbrd- 
Square, in the 85th year Of his age, John Stephenson, Esq. M. P. for the borough of 
Tregony. Lisbon, the Hon. Henry Fitzroy. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Cordall Smith, of Crowle, in the county of Lincoln, shopkeeper. Arthur 
Waller, of Sandwich, Kent, seedsman. Thomas Done, of Manchester, dealer. Tho¬ 
mas Cam, of Rodjborough, Gloucestershire, clothier. James Mills and Henry Mills, 
of Manchester, muslin and check manufacturers. Ralph Done, of Manchester, dealer. 
George Ashton, of Liverpool, livery-stable man. Joseph’Yates, late of Wamlbrd- 
court, Throgmorton-street, merchant. John Rice, of Hampstead, Middlesex, vie* 
tualler. Catherine Thorley, of Manchester, dealer in china and earthen ware. John 
Panton, of Ludgate-street, London, woollen-draper. John Richardson, of Kidder - 
minster, in Worcestershire, linen-draper. John Benson, of Kingswear, in Devon¬ 
shire, merchant. Joseph Howell, of Fetter-lane, Holborn, London, carpenter and 
builder. Samuel Booth, late of Adam-street, Marybone, Middlesex, painter and gla- 
aier. William Henry Parker, of Hereford, bookseller. Joshua Janson Waddingtoc> 
©f Ratcliflfe Highway, Middlesex, hatter and hosier. Andrew Webb, of Tower-street, 
London, ship-broker. John Harding, of Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, shopkeeper. 
Henry Andrews, of Elstead, Surry, mealman. Thomas Roberts and John Roberts, of 
Herefordshire, shopkeepers. Robert Gayson, of Derby, mercer and draper. James 
Lawson and Andrew Tomlin, of Manchester, merchants. Benjamin Haselwood, 
•f Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, steel manufacturer. John Lawton Salmon, of 
Nantwich, Cheshire, cheese-factor. Richard Springford, of Hart-street, Grosvenor- 
square, coachmaker. Thomas Searle, of Bridge-street,. Lambeth, Surry, victualler. 
Thomas Roberts, late of Ross, Herefordshire, staymaker. Benjamin Cotton, of Wey- 
bread, Suffolk, brickmaker. Jacob Stanton, of Weybread, Suffolk, miller. Lewi« 
Richards, of Dover-street, Hanover-square, perfumer. William Cunnington, of 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, builder. Thomas Croome, of Lamb’s Conduit-street, Holborn, 
haberdasher. John Freeman Jones, of Swinbrook, Oxfordshire, dealer. William 
Trossell the elder, of March, within the Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, carpenter. Ro¬ 
bert Betson, of Birmingham, factor. James Betts the younger, late of Ipswich, Suf¬ 
folk, shipbuilder. John Howard, of Little Hayfield, Glossop, Derbyshire, whitesmith. 
Charles Hayward, of Lincolnshire, haberdasher. James Atkinson of Theddlethorpe, 
in Linclnshire, jobber. John Hanson, of Somptin, in Sussex, com chandler. John 
Robinson, of Liverpool, sailmaker. John Hesid and Richard Turner, of Manchester, 
staymaker. Robert Allen, of Weedon Beck, Northamptonshire, salesman. Thomas 
Shave, of Ipswich, Suffolk, sacking manufacturer. Humphrey Humphreys, of Li¬ 
verpool, flax-dresser. Thomas Gibbs, of Worcester, butcher. James Giffard, of 
Devizes, Wilts, apothecary. John Thomas, of Pall-mall, apothecary. John Butler 
Hall, of Beaufort-buildings, Strand, violet-soap manufacturer. George Spurgin, late 
of Romford, Essex, innholder. William Kendall, of Manchestcr-strcet, Manchester- 
square, builder. James Lewin, of Islington, wheelwright. John Carter, late of 
Stockport, Cheshire, timber-merchant. Parrenelle De la Mayne, of Edward-strect, 
St. Mary-Ifc-Ponne, dealer. John Newcomb, of St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucestershire, 
cornfactor. William Gibson the younger, of Tide swell, Derbyshire, cotton-manu¬ 
facturer. John Mills, and Edward Mills, of Manchester cotton-manufacturers. 
William Buck, of White-street. Southwark, victualler. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES. 


■UjflTH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT.] 


G eorge Augustus Frederick, prince of w a les. Elec¬ 
toral Prince of Brunswick Lunenburgh, Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Knight Companion of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Captain General of the Artillery Company, 
Steward of Plymouth, and Most Worshipful Grand Master of the An¬ 
cient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons of Eng¬ 
land, was born at St. James’s Palace, August 12, 1762. 

Of a Personage so high in rank, and whose sphere is so far re¬ 
moved from general notice, few circumstances can be, with certainty, 
recorded by us ; and to speak on such a subject, upon doubtful ground, 
were indecorous in the extreme. His Royal Highness’s character and 
talents, however, we may be allowed to say, are such as do honour to 
the situation of life in which Providence has placed him. 

Arrived at an age when it became necessary that the establishment 
of a Court and Household suitable to his rank and dignity should be 
assigned to him, the nation saw him assume the toga *uirilis 9 mix with 
the people he was by nature destined at some future period to govern, 
and, newly emerged from the regularity of a domestic court and pre¬ 
ceptorial restraint, enter on the important stage of public life ; with a 
disposition gay, liberal, and ingenuous, he pursued pleasure as her 
votary, but not as her slave ; skimming the surface of dissipation, he 
tasted'of the stream, but sunk not in its vortex, as the eagle some¬ 
times wings the valley, but again soars aloft, and resumes its native 
clement. 

In his person the Prince is tall, well formed, and remarkably grace¬ 
ful ; his address *nd manners are such as, independent of his birth, 
would rank him among the most accomplished gentlemen of his time. 
An exterior so captivating is well accompanied with a genius and 
taste for polite literature in every walk. His classical knowledge is 
remarkable, and he is said to have acquired the several languages, 
ancient and modern, with wonderful facility. He reads Virgil and 
Horace (his favourite authors) with uncommon propriety, and his grace 
and elegance in the most difficult passages of declamation are pecu¬ 
liarly fine. 

The disposition of his Royal Highness to patronize, is only equalled by 
his taste in judging of the liberal arts; good music claims and receives his 
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wannest approbation; and his skill in architecture is conspicuous in the 
stile of decoration displayed in Carlton House (one of the first and 
most elegant town residences in Europe), which we have gobd autho¬ 
rity for believing was in great part designed by himself. 

The wisdom and moderation which marked the conduct of his Royal 
Highness in the year 1789, when the calamitous situation of his Royal 
Father had made a sort of temporary inter-regnntt, was justly admired, 
and will by the wise and good of all parties and opinions be eternally 
memorialized. Connected, as he was known to be at thattime, with 
the leaders of a party who thirsted fbr power under his auspices, he 
never for a moment lost sight of his duty or allegiance to his afflicted 
parent: though solicited to come forward and seize the reins that had* 
fallen from the debilitated hands of his father, he modestly waited the 
ultimate event, though urged by the opposition in England, and by the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland. His only interference*on that me¬ 
lancholy occasion, was to order from his own purse that the poor of 
Westminster should be paid the annual donation at Christmas of 
ioool. which those who took upon them to manage the King** affairs 
at that time, it is said, peremptorily refused. 

On Thursday, the 6th of February 1787, hit Royal Highness was 
initiated a Member of our Antient and Honourable Fraternity, at an 
occasional Lodge convened for the purpose, at the Star and'Garter, 
PaH Mall, at which the Duke of Cumberland presided in person i and 
on thcdcccase of his royal uncle, he was elected Grand Master, Novem¬ 
ber 1790, the dudes of which office he has ever siuee ftdfi&fed; to 
the honour and advantage of the craft, with the grace, dignity, and 
suavity of manner, that so eminently distinguishes Mm on every occa¬ 
sion. ‘ ___ 

*** It was the intention of the Proprietor of the Freemasons' Magazine, 
to have engraved all the PORTRAITS in the Hall of the Society on an enlarged scale, 
adapted fbr Furniture Prints $ but finding the Expence of such an Undertaking likely 
to exceed Two Hundred Pounds, he consulted many of hiB Friends and Patrons on the 
propriety of reimbursing himself a part of that Expence, by an extra charge to his 
customers of Two Shillings on such Numbers of the Magazine as should contain the 
laq;e Engravings (only four in all). The result, however, of their consideration 
was at that time unpromising to the scheme, and it has been for the present suspend¬ 
ed. But should he yet be favoured with the communication of a number of Names as 
Subscribers to the plan, which may reasonably justify him in/so doing, he shall still 
embark in it with pleasure and with zeal, and use every exertion to make the execution 
worthy of the subject. 

PRESENT STATE OF FREE MASONRY, 


No. II. 

SUNDERLAND. 

ripO any one who has given the subject the least attention it will 
J1 readily occur, that, in our principal $ea->ports, the science of 
Freemasonry has been, in general, received with ardour, and cultivated 
with diligence. 

The .sublime nature of the objects by which sea-faring men ate con¬ 
tinually surrounded, may dispose them to scene* of congenial solemnity 
grandeur* the magnificence ^nd splendour of th? Lodges on th$ 
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continent may give a sentiment of exultation: or, their experience of 
the general benevolence which this institution has disseminated among 
the sons of all nations—often softening the horrors of war, and bring* 
ing comfort and fraternal assistance into the gloom of dungeons and 
the recesses of misery, may, perhaps, lead them to a higher state of 
admiration and attachment-—To whatever circumstance the effect may be 
ascribed, those who are conversant with Masonic Seamen, or who have: 
visited the Lodges at Hull/ Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Yarmouth, &c. will, at any rate, pronounce the fact to be obvious* 
Sunderland, with some few remissions incident to every human 
process, may very fairly be added to the list. The first Constitution 
was granted by the Marquis of Carnarvon. The date is October j r 
1755. It is directed to James Smithson, Provincial, who constituted 
the Lodge, then No. 207, though now, through different intermediate 
erasements, 121. The first Officers we find upon record are John. 
Thornhill, Esq. (now one of his Majesty’s justices of peace) 
Master; Jacob Trotter, S. W.; John Row, J. W.—-And the 
first D- M. who tarried on the business of the Craft for many years, 
was George Ocilvie; a man, from every account, profoundly, 
skilled in all the secrets,and mysteries of our internal operations. The 
Lodge was held at the house of Adam Turner, Church-lane, and wae 
soon composed, of the most respectable characters of the town and 
neighbourhood,' The Masters who succeeded were, Dr. Is a a c Brow ir 
(father, to the present W.JM.); Will.Gooch, Esq. comptroller of the 
customs; Robert Inman, Esq.; and many others of equal consequence* 
After many fluctuations, and some changes of place, the Lodge fell 
under the guidance of Captain George Thompson, who■ held the 
chair above seven years, and under whose auspices the number of 
members was sensibly and respectably augmented. He built an elegant 
ball for them; the first stone of which he laid with the accustomed 
ceremonies and honours, the Brethren having accompanied him to the 
scite of the building in solemn procession: and, it being the anniversary 
of his Majesty’s accession, the loyal Brethren, in honour of the day, 
gave to their Lodge, for the first time, 

A local habitation and a name— 

calling it from hence the King George’s Lodge. The * building 
being finished indue tiriie was solemnly dedicated on the 16th of July 
1778. On this occasion the Grand Lodge ojf England favoured the 
Brethren with the music. Sec. performed at the dedication of Free¬ 
masons’ Hall, which was admirably supported on the present'oc^ 
casion by the principal vocal and instrumental performers round the 
country. From the Hall the Brethren proceeded* to the Assembly- 
room, where the presence of above a'hundred and twenty ladies added 
elegance and interest t,o the scene. An animated oration was delivered 
by our learned Brother William Hutchinson, Esq. of Barnard 
Castle, author of the Spirit of Masonry, History of Durham , Ne*w History of 
Cumberland , &c. Sec. A hundred and forty Masons dined together, and all 
was carried on and concluded with festivity tempered with moderation. 

At the close of the year 1781 Mr. Thompson resigned the chair, 
and received an unanimous and affectionate vote of thanks for the import¬ 
ant services he had rendered the Lodge; and T1 p p 1 n c Br o w n, M. D. 
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was chosen Master in his stead. Dr. Brown h$Id the chair three' 
years, and under his direction the Lodge flourished with increasing 
splendour and advantages. On the 19th of November 1783, after 
having held a Master’s Lodge, the Hall by some accident took lire ; 
some of the furniture, papers, &c. were saved, but much was lost and 
injured, especially some valuable paintings; and the Hall was entirely 
destroyed. 

The meetings were then held at Brother Jows*ey , s, where a sub¬ 
scription was entered into, ground ,Was purchased, and, on the cth of 
April 1784, Dr. Brown laid the first stone of the Phcbnix Hall, 
attended by a numerous and splendid appearance of Brethren, 5 Wrho, 
clothed in the different regalia of their offices and orders, had accom- 

J anied him in procession for that purpose. The architect was Brother 
oh n Bonner, who, in a twelvemonth’s time, completed one of the 
most beautiful edifices in England for Masonic purposes. On Tuesday 
the 5 th of April 1785, the ceremony of the dedication tbok place, 
and was one of the most brilliant meetings Freemasonry had.ev£r wit¬ 
nessed in this part of the kingdom. An ode, written by the A, W, ; M* 
Doctor Brown {see page 331 of the present Folume), was 'performed 
with the whole musical strength of Durham cathedrah and 1 ¥he sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood. An oratorio was given in thfc church; a 
masterly and suitable oration was delivered by the Rev. / Thom as 
Hall, Chaplain to the Lodge; a sumptuous dinner provided for 176 
Brethren who attended; and the day was finished with-a conviviality 
and temperance worthy the occasion that brought such arihnating 
satisfaction to the society. 

From that time down to the present day the Lodge has continued, to 
,mee* in this elegant Hall. During this space Brother FiRousoN-for 
three years held the chair with credit to himself and the society; and 
the rest of the time the Lodge has been beholden to the judgment and 
superitltendance of our present worthy Master Doctor Brown. 

. Phcenix Lodge meets every first and third Wednesday.—P resHnt 
Officers. — T.Brown,M.D. W. M.— J. F. St a nfield, S. W. 
—T. Wilson, }. W.—Rev. J. Heskitt, C.~-W. Ferguson, 
P. M.—R. Wright, D. M.—R. Markh am,T.—W. Robinson, 
S.—T. Wake and C. Vaux, Deacons, 

[ To be continued. ] 

CEREMONY 

Of laying the Foundation of that Stupendous Arch, which is to unite the opposite 
Banks of the River Wear, at Sunderland. 

. EriT [ublimtbus a It a cdumhis . Ovid. Met am. 


ON Tuesday, the 24th ofSept. 1793, William Henry La^bton, 
M. P. Provincial Grand Master of the County of Durham, opened a 
Grand Lodge in ample form, in that elegant edifice, the Phoenix Hall, 
Sunderland; being assisted by his Grand Officers, the. Masters, War¬ 
dens, and Brethren of many Lodges, amounting to about two hundred* 
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all clothed in the. badges, jewels, and other Insignia of the different 
orders of M a so n.rV. 

After the necessary and solemn business of the Lodge was gone 
through, the Procession went forth in the following order*—being 
joined at the gates of the Lodge by the Magistrates, Commissioners, 
Sc c. who were not Masons, conducted by one of the Stewards of the day. 


Constables with staves; 

Two tylcrs with swords drawn ; 

A steward; 

Banners of the Sea-captain’s lodge, bom 
by two sea-captains; 

Brethren two &two—junior lodges first; 
The banners of the Phoenix lodge ; 

A steward; 

Deacons; 

Secretaries; 

Treasurers; 

Past masters. 

Provincial Grand Lodge: 

Four tylers with swords; 

Banners of*the St. Kild’s, St. George’s, 
and Sion lodges; 

Military band of music 5 
. . A steward; , 

Junior wardens two and two ; 
.Senior wardens; 

Masters of lodges j 
Part grand stewards, 

Brs, Siddal—Charlton; 1 

Hills—Stout— Horsley; 

Past grand wardens, 

Brs. Bulmer—Wood—Ebdon; 
Grand architect, Br. Wilson, with the plate 
, on a cushion.; 


Br. Bone, grand secretary, with his bag ; 
hr. Pennington, grand treas: with his staff; 
Bible carried by Br. Wright, P. M. 
supported by two grand stewards ; 

Brs. Wilson and Nicholson ; 

Rev. Br. Hesket, chaplain of the Phoenix; 

Rev. Br. Nesfield, grand chaplain ; 
Rev. Br. Brewster (master of the senior 
lodge), carrying the book of consti¬ 
tutions, and supported by two 
grand stewards, 

Brs. Hedley and Stott; 

Br. Scarth, junior grand warden ; 

Br, Dr. Brown, senior grand warden; 

Br. Finch, deputy grapd master; 

Br. Nicholson, grand sword bearer j 
Hr. Rowland Burdon, M. P. and 
Br. Lambton, P. grand master; ♦. 
A steward. 

Magistrates two and two; 

Commissioners; 

Clergymen in their gowns; 
Officers of the West York militia; 
Constables to close. 

Marshal of the ceremqpy, Bar, Stanfield ; 
and stewards of the day, 

Brs. Martin, Rivington, Smith, and 
Hutchinson. 


In this order they proceeded through an immense crpwd of specta¬ 
tors to the parish church ; where, the brethren forming into two lines, 
the procession was inverscd,*and the magistrates entered first, and 
took appropriate seats in the body of the church 5 while the grand offi¬ 
cers and brethren occupied the gallery, according to their several ranks 
and degrees in Masonry. 

Here a most excellent sermon was given, with powerful effect, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hesket ; and an occasional paraphrase on the I22d Psalm, 
written by Br. Stanfield, was sung by the choir. 

From the church the procession moved through the town in the pre¬ 
ceding order, to the crowded banks of the river Wear, over which 
they passed on a platform and bridge of keels Admirably disposed and 
constructed for that purpose. 

At the North-west part of the intended bridge was formed a large 
area, where the first stone was to be laid, and round which the brethren 
were arranged: and on the cliff above was railed in a conspicu¬ 
ous station for the grand honours, the oration, and other purposes*—1 
Here Mr. Burdon addressed the surrounding multitude in an able 
and interesting speech, expressive of the nature, the difficulties, and the 
progress of the present under taking. On these topics he expatiated 
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with spirit and sensibility—and concluded with an animated apo¬ 
strophe to that great Power which had inspired him with confidence to 
attempt this vast work; and to whose protection he submitted its 
future progression and accomplishment. 

The Inscription was then read by the senior grand warden in Latin, 
and the translation by the grand secretary. They are, as follows :— 

At that time. 

When the mad fury of French Citizens, 
Dictating acts of extreme depravity. 
Disturbed the peace of Europe 
With iron war; 

ROWLAND BURDON, Esq. M. P. 

Aiming at worthier purposes. 

Hath resolved to join the steep and 
craggy shores 
Of the River WEAR, 

, With an iron Bridge. 

He happily laid the foundation 
On the 24th day of September, 

In the year of human salvation 1793# 
And the 33d of the reign 
Of GEORGE the Third, 

In the presence of 

W. HENRY LAMBTON, Esq. M. P. 

P. G. M. 

With a respectable circle of the Brethren, 
Of the Society 

Of Free and Accepted Masons, 

And of the Magistrates and principal gen- 
tie men of the county of Durham ; 
Attended by an immense concourse of 
people. 

Long may the vestiges endure 
Of a hope not form'd in vain. 

' The plate was then deposited, and the stone laid by Mr. Bu* don, 
assisted by Mr. Lambton and the other grand officers according to 
ancient usages. The grand honours were given—and at this moment, 
perhaps, a more interesting spectacle was never presented at one view. 
The interesting nature of the occasion—the splendour and solemnity 
of the ceremony — the steep and awful banks of this great river, 
Covered with many thousands of spectators—the surrounding ships 
manned from the mast heads to the water’s edge—the discharge of 
cannon, sounds of instruments, and shouts of the applauding specta¬ 
tors, impressed a sensation so sublime and affecting, as will not be 
easily forgotten by any who had the happiness to share in the awful 
grandeur of this day. 

The Rev. Mr. Nesfiel d then delivered a most animated oration; 
Which for matter, energy, and elegant delivery, would have honoured 
the best days of antient Rome or Athens. 

The procession returned to the Sea Captains* Lodge, where the 
Grand Lodge was closed. A sumptuous dinner was provided in the 
Phoenix Hall, to which sat down above two hundred persons; and the 
evening was spent with conviviality and harmony worthy the occasion. 


Quo Tempore 

Civiiim Galiicorum ardor vesanus 
Prava jubentium 
Gentes turbavit Europeas 
Ferreo bello, 

ROLANDUS BURD0N ARMIGER, 
Meliora colons 
Vedrse 

Ripas, scopulis praernptas, . 
Ponte conjungere ferreo 
Statu it. 

Feliciter fundamina posuit 
Octavo ealenrias Octobris, 

Anno salutis human* 

M,DCC,XCI11. 

OEORGII Tertii xxxm. 
Probante 

CULIELMO HENRICO LAMBTON 
ARMIGERO, 

Summo provincial! magistro 
Ads tan te 

Fratrum Sodetatis Architectonics, 

Et procerum comitatus Dunelmensis 
Spectabili corona, 

Populi quoque plurima comitante caterva. 
Maneant vestigia diu 
Non irritx spei. 
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A SPEECH 

DELIVERED TO THE WORSHIPFUL AND ANCIENT SOCIETY 

OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS; • 

At a Grand Lodge, held at Merchant’s Hall, in the City of York,' on St. John’s 
Day, December Z7, 1716. 

THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL CHARLES BATHURST, Eso.. Grand-Master. 

BY THE'JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN; ‘ 


(Continue^ from Page 331.) 

T HE learned author of the Antiquity of Masonry, annexed to which 
are our constitutions, has taken so much true pains to draw it out 
from the rubbish which the ignorant ages of the world had buried it in, 
as justly merits the highest gratitude from his Brethren. 

That diligent ^antiquary has traced out to us those many stupendous 
works of the antients, which were, certainly, and without doubt, in¬ 
finitely superior to'the moderns: 1 shall not, therefore, follow his steps; 
but since there ought to be something said of antient architecture, to 
illustrate the rea^antiqpify of Masonry in general, I shall beg leave to 
subjoin what an elegant modern author, the ever-celebrated Mr. Ad¬ 
dison, has wrote on this subject.. 

“ We find, says he, in architecture, the antients much superior to 
*' the moderns;'for not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an old* 
€< author ^ays, there were the foundations to be seen in his time, which 
“ looked like a .spacious mountain, what could be more noble than the 
fc walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to Jupiter 
€f Belus, that rose a mile high by eight several stories, each story a 
€C furlong in height, and on the top of which was the Babylonian 
€€ observatory ? I might here, likewise, take notice of the huge rock 
** tjiat was cut into die figure of Semirarais, with the smaller rocks 
* € that lay by it in the shape of tributary kings; the prodigious bason 
“ which took in the whole Euphrates, until such time as a new canal was 
€< formed for its reception, with the several trenches through.Which 
g€ that river was conveyed. I know,” adds our author, “ there are 
€t persons', who look upon some of these wonders of art to be fabulous; 
€c but I cannot find any grounds for such a suspicion, unless it be that 
4€ we have no such'works amongst us at present. There were, indeed, 
€t many greater advantages for building in those, times, and in that 
€€ part of the world, than have been met with ever since. The earth 
** was extremely fruitful, men lived generally on pasturage which re- 
€< quires a much smaller number of hands than agriculture. There 
€S were few trades to employ the busy part of mankind, and fewer arts 
•* and sciences to give work to men of speculative tempers, and, what 
€S is more than all the real* the prince was absolute ; so that when he 
went to war he put himself at the head of a whole people; as we 
€f find Semiramis leading her three millions to the field, and yet over- 
€€ powered by the number of her enemies. It is no wonder then* 
VOL.II. 3$ ' * 
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“ when she was at peace, and turned her thoughts on building/ that 
*' she could accomplish so great works* with such a prodigious mul- 
4t titude of labourers. Besides that, m her climate, there was small 
9€ interruption of frost and winters, which make the northern workmen 
“ He half the year idle. I might mention, amongst the benefits of the 
t€ climate, what historians say of the earth, that it sweated out a bi- 

tumen or natural kind of mortar, which is doubtless the same with 
€t that mentioned in Holy Writ, as contributing to the structure of 
** Babel. Slime they used instead of. mortar . 

“ In ^Egypt we still see their pyramids, which answer to the de- 
€€ scription that have been made of them ; and, I question not, but 
€( a stranger might find out some remains of the labyrinth that covered 
€t a whole province, and had an hundred temples disposed among its 
€t several quarters and divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces of magnificence 
€( which makes a figure even in the map of the world; although an 
<( account of it would have been thought fabulous, were not the wall 
€t itself extant. 

€t We are obliged to devotion for the noblest buildings that have 
“ adorned the several countries of the world. It is this which has 
* 9 set men at work on temples, and pfiblic places of worship, not only 
' t€ that they might by the magnificence of the building invite the deity 
t€ to reside there, but that such stupendous works might at the same 
f • time open the mind to vast conceptions, and fit it to converse with 
99 the divinity of the place.” 

Thus far our author : and I am persuaded you have not thought me 
tedious in giving you so much of the works of that great man instead 
of my own. From what he has said, the great antiquity of the art 
of building or masonry may be easily deduced; for, without running 
up. to Seth’s pillars or the Tower of Babel for proofs, the temple of 
Belus alone, or the frails of Babylon, of both which the learned Dr. 
Pridtaux has given ample accounts, which were built four thousand 
years ago, and above one thousand before the building of Solomon’s 
temple, are sufficient testimonies, or at least give great reason to con¬ 
jecture, that three parts in four of the whole earth might then be di¬ 
vided into SMP-JF-C and 

Now, it is morally impossible but Geometry, that noble and useful 
science, must have begun and gone hand-in-hand with Masonry; 
for, without it those stupendous and enormous structures could never 
have been erected. And though we have not the names of any great 
proficients so early as Babylon, yet we have a Pythagoras, an Eudid, 
an Archimedes, flourishing in very remote ages, frhose works have 
ever since been, and are at present, the basis on which the learned 
have built, at different times, so many noble superstructures. 

But I must not trespass too much on your patience, and shall, there¬ 
fore, though uuwillingly, pass over the buttdingof Solomon’s Temple, 
a building where God himself was the architect, and which to all 
Masons is so very particular, that it is almost unpardonable to ne¬ 
glect it. 
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But that, with the repairs of it by Josiab, rebuilding by Zeruhlahd 
and Herod, to the final destruction by Titus Vespasian; together with the 
history of the Grecian and Roman orders and architects, the Gothic in¬ 
trusion over all, and its late resurrection and present growing greatness, 
may be subjects sufficient for several discourses; which, since I have 
ventured to break the ice, I hope some abler hand will carry on. 

I shall now, by way of conclusion, beg leave to subjoin some obser¬ 
vations, and apply them more particularly to our ancient Lodge, and 
to our present meeting at this solemnity. And here, I know, you’ll 
excuse me from unveiling our mysteries, though I am speaking to my 
brethren, when you see the reason I dare not plain in my hand. 

Since, as has been said, human society has always been so useful, 
it cannot be wondered at that this of ours should have so very ancient 
an original. I have already shewn you that Masonry is the oldest 
science the world has produced; the first the earliest ages employed 
their whole study and industry upon; and for this reason the funda¬ 
mental rules of this art have been handed down from age to age, and 
very justly thought fit to be made a mystery of. A mystery, however, 
that has something in it apparent to the whole world, and which alone 
is sufficient to answer all the obje&ions that malice or ignorance can 
throw, or has urged against us; of which, to mention no more, our 
three Grand Principles of Brotherly Love, Relief, and Truth, to one 
another, are very shining instances. A foundation laid in virtue by 
the strictest geometrical rules is a point of such moment, that each 
line describes its strength and stability, and a Mason must have a very 
superficial, and far from a solid judgment, that can doubt of its dura* 
tion to the end of all things. 

The pen, the pencil, and the trowel,.have always been thought, by 
the greatest monarchs the world has produced, the properest instru¬ 
ments to convey their names and actions to the latest posterity. The two 
former are certainly capable of flattering either their vices or their per¬ 
sons ; but the honest Tro-wel, as the best and most durable register, must 
be allowed to bid the fairest for eternizing of them, and nas in their 
erecting cities, castles, palaces, amphitheatres, &c. brought down for 
many ages, and does not only convince us at present of their distinct 
genius, riches, religion, politics, and power, but their very names have 
been stampt, and are still current among us; for instance. Constants 
nople, Cesarea^ and Alexandria . 

What wonder, after this, that so many kings, princes, and noblemen, 
have at all times honoured this Society with their peculiar patronage 
and protection, have taken it as an honour to have been initiated into 
the mysterious part of it, and thought it no degradation for a Mason 
to say he was brother and fellow to a king ? 

Europe came much later to the knowledge of this art, than the 
Eastern parts of the world; and this island, as far as I can find, the 
latest of all: for, though by our records we learn it was brought into 
Franee and Germany by one # who was actually at the building of 

a Ninas. 

3 
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Solomon’s Temple, yet it was long after that when St. Allan * * * § , the 
proto-martyr of England, along with Christianity introduced Masonry. 
To the Romans, indeed, our ancestors owe the origin of useful learning 
amongst them, which made a very good exchange for the loss of their 
freedom; for Casar in his Commentary tells us, that the Britons had 
no walled towns nor houses, but only fortified their dwellings with 
woods and marshes : but when after that our first Saxon kings, having 
thrown off the barbarous ignorance of Paganism, were, by the light of 
the Gospel, more civilized, and shewn the usefulness of arts and sci¬ 
ences, this of ours answering the necessary end of self-preservation, as 
well as grandeur and devotion, must be allowed to be first sought after ; 
and though Old Verulam f, since called St. Alban’s, may justly claim 
precedency as the first-built town in Britain, yet you know we can 
boast that the first Grand Lodge ever held in England was held in 
this city ; where Edwin J, the first Christian king of the Northumbers % 
about the six hundredth year after Christy and who laid the foundation 
of our cathedral §, sat as Grand Master. This is sufficient to make 
us dispute the superiority with the podges at London : bat as nought 
of that kind ought to be amongst so amicable a Fraternity, we are 
content that they enjoy the title of 'Grand Master of England; but 
the Tctius Anglia we claim as our undoubted right. 

And here 1 have a fair opportunity to enlarge upon those encomiums 
due to eur present Grand Master,, whose regard for his office, 
proficiency in the science, and his great munificence shewn to the 
Society, can never be forgotten; Manat alta mente repostum : we must 
all acknowledge him to oe the foundation-stone of its ‘present and 
growing grandeur. 

But his command prevents me from proceeding in this.' 

Mr. Deputy Master has likewise executed his office throughout 
the whole year with great pains and industry; and every particular 
member of the Lodge owes him all imaginable gratitude for it. 

For my Brother Irarden and myself, I leave our conduct to your own 
judgment: our accounts have been examined; and we hope we have 
not any ways wronged the great trust you reposed in us. 

A word of advice, or two, and l have done. To you, my brethren, 
the Working Masons, I recommend carefully to peruse our constitu¬ 
tions : there are in them excellent rules laid down for your conduct, 
and I need not insist upon them here. 

To you that are of other trades and occupations, and have the honour 
to be admitted into this society, I speak thus: first, mind the business 
of your calling : let not Masonry so far get the ascendant as to make 
vou neglect the support of yourselves and families. You cannot be so 
absufd as to think that a taylor, when admitted a Freemason, is able 


* This from an old record preserved in oi?r Lodge. 

•f* Cambden. 

J Edwin* s chief seat of residence was at Derventio, now called Aul&y, six miles 
from York. Rapin, p. 162. 

§ A church of wood was hastily run up at York for the new converts, which were 
very numerous. Shortly after Edwin hid the foundation of a church of free-stone, 
but finished by Oswald , his successor. Rapin, p. 246. Bede, L. 2. c. 13. 
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to build a church; and for that reason your own vocation ought to be 
your most important Study. False brethren, it is true, may build 
castles in the air, but a good Mason works upon no such fickle founda¬ 
tion : .so square your actions as to live , within compass: be obedient to 
the officers chosen to govern the Lodge; consider they are of* your 
own* appointing, and are trusted with an unlimited power by you. *As 
well henceforwards as this solemn day, let each salute his brother with 
a cheerful countenance; that as long as our feet shall stand upon this 
earthly foundation, we may join heart and hand, and, as it were, with 
one voice issuing from the same throat, declare our principles of bro¬ 
therly love, relief, and truth, to one another; after which, and a" strict 
observance of our obligations, we can be in no danger from the majice 
o£ our enemies without the Lodge, nor in perils among false brethren 
within. 

And now, gentlemen, I have reserved my last admonitions for you: 
my office, as I said before, must excuse my boldness, and your candour 
forgive my impertinence. But I cannot help telling you, that a gen¬ 
tleman without some knowledge of arts and sciences, is like a fine 
shell of a house, without suitable finishing*or furniture : the education 
of most of you has been noble, if an academical one may be called so; 
and I doubt not but your improvements in literature are equal to it: 
but if the study of geometry and architecture might likewise be ad¬ 
mitted, hpw pleasant and beneficial they would be, I do not presume to 
inform you. 

-Ingenyas didicisse fideliter artes, * 

Emoilit mores, nec shut esse feros; 

says 0<vid . And it is likewise said, that a man who has.a taste for 
music, painting, or architecture, is like one. that has another , spnse, 
when compared with such as have no relish for those arts, it is true, 
by signs, words, and tokens, you are put upon a level with the meanest 
Brother; t>ujt then you are at liberty to exceed them, as far as a supe¬ 
rior genius and education will conduct you. 1 am credibly informed, 
that ki most Lodges in London, and several other parts of this king¬ 
dom, a lecture on some .point of Geometry or Architecture is given at 
every meeting; and why the Mother .Lodge of them all fhould so far 
forget hej: own.institutions, cannot be accounted for but from her ex- 
. treme old age. However, being now sufficiently awakened and re¬ 
vived* by the comfortable appearance of so many worthy sons, I must 
tell you# that she expects that every gentleman who is called a Free* 
'mason,*fhould not be startled at a problem in geometry, a proposition 
in Euclid, ory at least, be wanting in the history and just distinctions of 
the five orders of architecture. 

To sum all: since we are so happily met to celebrate this .annual 
solemnity, let neither Dpne nor Norman, Goth nor Vandal, start up to 
disturb the harmony of it; $hat the world may hear and admire that, 
even at this critical ; time, all parties are buried in Masonry; but let us 
so behave ourselves here a$d elsewhere, that the distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristics of the whole Brotherhood may be to be called good Chris¬ 
tians, loyal subjects, true Britons, as well as Freemasons, 
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LITERATURE. 


T HE poetical beauties of the Greek writers have often afforded 
scope for Critical dissertation, and many ingenious commenta¬ 
ries on these points enrich the literary world ; but it w ks reserved for 
the industrious, learned, and enlightened mind of Mr. Tasker to 
illustrate the anatomical knowledge of those writers. This gentle¬ 
man, whose poetical talents and whose literary attainments are well 
known, was originally intended for chirurgical and medical pursuits, 
and though drawn aside from the$e studies by the more attractive 
charms of the Muses, he has not forgotten his original designation, 
but has lately employed himself in an investigation into the anatomi¬ 
cal knowledge of Homer, Virgil, and Lucan, and the medical know¬ 
ledge of the Greek physicians and philosophers. We shall occasion¬ 
ally present to our readers the observations of this gentleman on the 
curious subjects alluded to* and doubt not that they will be deemed 
interesting as well as intelligent and novel. 


LETTER THE FIRST, * 

IT has been often asserted, that Hamer understood anatomy.— 
Having lately attended anatomical lectures, as delivered by the clear¬ 
est demonstrator in the known worli, I am now reading the Iliad with 
this particular view. 

You may perhaps be a little surprised at first, to find the words 
■tised by-Homer, expressive of the different parts of the human body, 
-to be nearly the same as Dr; William Hunter u§es in bis anatomical 
'demonftrations; but this phenomena is easily resolved, when we con-» 
aider, that the common language of antient Greece is now adopted as 
the scientific in our medical schools. Homer, however, could not 
have precisely the same learned ideas annexed to the same words * 
since he could not possibly understand the minutiae of anatomy; the 
science itself not then existing. And indeed Hippocrates, a t a much 
later period, had little knowledge of the component parts of the hu¬ 
man body under dissection, further than the bate skeleton; but the 
•divine poet, in this matter, as in every thing else, copied from nature; 
and has in a wonderful manner diversified the wounds and deaths of 
his heroes; describing them in such a manner, that he renders his 
readers almost spectators. And every wound, that in its own nature 
is mortal, is generally described as such; and no chief ever makes a 
speech, when expiring, unless his wounds admit of that privilege: 
there is scarcely a single instance to the contrary in the whole Iliad; 
as you will find, if you read the original Greek; though I am sorry 
to observe, that there are many very glaring ones in Pope’s (other¬ 
wise most beautiful) translation; or as it may with more propriety 
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termed 4t modernization” of one of the most antient poems now in 
being?. Pope somewhere observes, that Homer is rather too critically 
nice in these respects: as his translator, however, he has sufficiently 
obviated this objection by Ms own practice ; though, in Ms Essay on 
Homer’s Battles, he very ingeniously remarks, € * that Homer ha9 va¬ 
ried these deaths by the several postures in which his heroes are re¬ 
presented, either fighting or falling; some of which he says (as every . 
other person must say) are so exceedingly exact, that one may guess, 
from tne very position of the combatants, whereabout the wound will 
light; others, he says, are so peculiar and uncommon, that they could 
only be the effect of an imagination, which has searched through all 
the ideas of nature; and such is the posture of Medon, in the 5 th 
book, whose arm being numbed by a blow on the elbow, drops the 
reins that trail on the ground; and then being suddenly struck on the 
temples, falls headlong from the chariot, in a soft and deep place, 
where he sinks up to the shoulders in the sands, and is a while fixed 
by the weight of his armour, with his legs quivering in the air, till 
he is trampled down by his horses.” 

So muen for sensible, elegant, and judicious Pope ! But respecting 
my humble self, the bla2e of poetry, that every where shines ana 
burns throughout the best poem in any language, like the **a/Aalo* m, 
or the unwearied fire on the helmet of Diomed, as described in the begin¬ 
ning of the 5th book, dazzles my eyes in the prosaic research that I am 
now making : however, I can clearly seethe beautiful propriety of cir¬ 
cumstances and consequences attending every wounded soldier. It 
' may not likewise be improper to consider a little the very imperfect 
state of medicine at the time of the Trojan war ; no medical distinc¬ 
tions were then established ; the same men were both surgeons and 
physicians; as we find exemplified in Podalirius and Machaon, (the 
two sons of ^Esculapius) who acted as surgeons general to the-Grecian 
army. Their simple practice consisted chiefly in extracting darts or 
arrows, in staunching the blood by some infusion of bitter herbs, 
and sometimes they added charms or incantations; which seemed to be 
a poetical way of hinting, that frequently wounds or diseases were 
cured in a manner unaccountable by any known properties they could 
discover either in the effects of their rude remedies, or in the then 
known powers of the human body to relieve itself. On perusing the 
Odyssey (which, though it does not contain the terrible graces, sub¬ 
lime images, and animation of the Iliad, is perhaps equally or more 
entertaining, by the calmer, but not less beautiful, pictures of the 
simplicity of the heroic age, and the pleasant scenes of rural and do¬ 
mestic life, which it copiously exhibits) I perceive in Homer’s de¬ 
scription of the wound which Ulysses, when young, received in his 
thigh from the tulk of an enraged wild boar, that the effusion of 
blood was stopped by incantations or divine songs, and some sort cf 
bandage uAich must have acted by pressure. If any verse could have 
acted as a charm, the very verse that describes the wound might 
have as good a right to such a claim as any other; but, in what man¬ 
ner the surgeons of antient Greece, before the discovery of the cir- 
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eolation of the blood, might apply bandages for the purpose here 
mentioned* is ndt easily tube explained; though tjopbtless these ban¬ 
dages must have,acted like a. tourniquet# which is now the most ef¬ 
fectual remedy for compressing a wounded artery, and thereby stop¬ 
ping an haemorrage. . / 

1 cannot conclude this letter without observing, that the phrase of 
€€ biting the dust,’’ so often applied to the dying warriors; and what 
Shakespear’s FalstaiF humorously calls grinning honour,” is a just, 
but horrible, picture of nature in her last agonies. Virgil has di- 
' Verbified this phrase in a variety of expressions; but by tile: addition 
' of “ moriensqt suo se in vulnere versat,** which is so happily^ expressive 
of the contorsions and writhings of the body from the extreme an¬ 
guish of a painful wound; he has in this, as in some other -few in¬ 
stances, evidently improved on his great master. 

Yours, &C. 

t N. B. This letter was written before the Heath of the late “frr. Williams rfonter, 
with whose friendship the author Was honoured, and < to whose "memory lie wishes to 
t pay every tribute of respect. _ ;^ra« ; 


. k ANECDOTES OF THE LAST CENTURY;' — 


[Taken from MSS.] . 


T WO bishoprics were at one time vacant, Bath and Wells % King 
James being desirous of promoting a Scotchman to one of them, 
asked him which he would have, Bath or Wells ? t€ Bath, bath, an 
.please your Majesty,” replied he; which in his country dialect meant 
both, both. " 

, A certain malefactor was condemned to be branded in the hand, but 
ere Tie quitted the bar the judge ordered search to be made whether 
he had not been marked before; ** No, my lord,” said the fellow, c< I 
w as never brand c&bejvre they searched and found the mark. “ You 
are an audacious lying varlet,” said the judge, €t what have you to 
say for yourself now 7 ” st I cry your honour mercy,” said the fellow, 
€t I always thought my shoulders stood behind 

A baker in Norwich, while his wife lay sick and past recovery, was 
providing himself v ith another whose name was Grace. * Hfs Mrife, 
‘after a tedious illness, died. When his neighboursrcame'iio- cbmfbrt 
him, and to put him in mind of the loss he had sustained, ** fbis very 
' true, my good friends/’ says he,- <€ a very heavy loss, indeed f God 
grant me patience, and give me Grace into the bargain.’**- 1 
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. ACCOUNT OF A TOUR TO KILLARNEY, &c. 

*• IN A LETTER TO J. AND E. FRY. 


BY CAPPER LLOYD, ESQ^ 


[Concludedfrom Page 340.] 

A LTHOUGH we did not leave Killarney without feeling tho , 
regret natural on quitting scenes of pleasure, yet our anxiety 
was not such as to repress that hilarity which, during our whole 
journey, had been promoted amongst us with great earnestness. We 
lodgea that .night in Mill-street, which, though an inconsiderable 
place, afforded us good accommodation. We had a plentiful supper, 
accompanied with rural elegance, and some excellent claret at two 
shillings a bottle. Next morning we pursued our journey through a 
country more lonesome and dreary than 1 had ever seen before, as we 
sometimes travelled for several miles successively without seeing a 
single hut to convince us that we had not wandered into regions un¬ 
inhabited by the children of men. But, perhaps, I speak too lightly 
of a country that was once the seat of the muses: our great Spenser 
wrote several books of his Fairy Queen during his residence in this 
lonesome part of the county of Cork. The person who gave us this 
literary anecdote humorously observed, that it was a very suitable 
situation for a poet, as the appearance of the country would conti¬ 
nually remind him of Parnassus, which many a modern bard has found 
unfertile. The latter part of his observation I belieVe to be true 
enough^ but I differ with him in respect to the former; for though 
loneliness may be favourable to study, yet such a country as this could 4 
furnish but few images for Spencer’s pastoral muse; it must, however, 
be granted that, in such a verbose work as the Fairy Queens even this 
situation might have been of service; it was necessary to draw a picture 
of dreariness in order to introduce several of his characters—-his hermit, 
for instance, must surely have resided here'; I mean the old reverend 
father of whom he thus says, 

“ At length they chaunct to meet upon the way 
“ An aged sire in long blacke weedes ydad; 

His feetc all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 

“ And by his belt his bookc he hanging had.'* 

I quote from memory and probably not with correctness. 

Not far from Blarney we overtook a funeral procession, and learned 
that the person about to be interred had died the day before.—To see 
a fellow-creature thus hastened to the grave a few hours after his de¬ 
cease shocked me much, and I could not help expressing my abhorrence 
of a practice both indecent and dangerous. This led to a conversation 
on the subject of premature interment, and 1 found my companions in 
possession of several anecdotes of persons being consigned to their last 
habitation ^before they had (in earnest) paid tHe great debt of nature. 
Yol*II. 3F 
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As one of these stories struck me with considerable force, I made 
particular enquiry respecting its authenticity after my arrival at Cork; 
and, having received a confirmation of its being true, I hope to. stand 
excused from the charge of credulity for giving.it a place in this, letter. 
The story, as near as I can recollect, is as follows: 

Dr. Dobbs (who was a physician of eminence at YoughalT, a sea¬ 
port town in the county of Cork) used frequently to take a walk on 
the strand by the sea-side to collect shells, coral, &c* He happened 
one morning, on passing by the door of a hut, to observe, a large, con¬ 
course of people assembled for the purpose of attending to the grave 
the remains of a poor woman, who had (apparently) died the day be¬ 
fore. The doctor pursuing his walk, soon got at a considerable 
distance from the house, but was suddenly stopped by a great uneasi¬ 
ness of mind, attended with a strong conviction that the person about 
to be interred was not dead. For a while he resisted the impulse as a 
matter of caprice, vague supposition, or whim, but his increasing un¬ 
easiness at last determined him to try if his feelings were right or not, 
and for that purpose he hastened back to the cottage. The coffin was 
nailed down and placed under a large table, around which several of 
the relations and friends of the deceased were seated, circulating the 
parting glass amidst noise and uproar. The Doctor having begged 
their attention to what he had to say, informed them of the extraor¬ 
dinary uneasiness with which he haa bqen affected, as also of t&e.con¬ 
sequent opinion that the person, to attend whose funeral they had assem¬ 
bled, was not dead, and therefore desired that he might see the body. 
At this unexpected address some laughed heartily, whilst others were 
displeased, and insisted that as the time fixed for moving the corpse wa$ 
arrived, it should be immediately taken out; upon which the Doctor 
Ending but little was to be done by gentle means, had immediate re¬ 
course to another expedient. He told them that several there knew 
him to be a medical man, that men of his profession had an undoubted 
sight to see for themselves in such cases, and, in short, that if they 
, moved the corpse he would call them to a severe account at some future 
time. This remonstrance having had the proper effect, the coffin was 
opened, and the Doctor, putting his hand under the small of her back, 
declared that the woman was not dead; he then ordered her to be 
taken out of the coffin and put into a warm bed, which was immediately 
done 4 and in a short time appeared evident signs of returning life. 

. The Doctor attended her closely for several hours* ana had the' 
pleasure, before he'left the house, to see his patient in a fair way of 
recovery. In a few days she was able to wait upon the Doctor at his 
own house in Youghall, and, after the first effusions of gratitude wqirc 
Over, madp him the tender of a fee; but he told her that as what, he 
Had done was from a sudden impression and sense of duty, he was .not 
easy to take it# .The poor woman was quite distressed by hisrqfeal, 
and signified she could not. be happy withouthe permitted her tQ make 
some return for the trouble he had experienced on her account j upon 
which the Doctor consented that (as he knew she was a good Iqai^er) 
she should eyery year bring him a pair bf.knit woollen gloves f on^he 
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simfrttrsiry of Tier deliverance. To this proposal the poor woman 

f ladly ^acceded, and (I have the pleasure to add) made the annual 
fFeruig ofgratitude many times. 

We "arrived at Cork pretty early in the afternoon, and remarked 
(what is common to many large towns in Ireland) the entrance dis¬ 
graced'by a long street Of wretched hdvels called cabins. An Irish 
cab in ^ has been so often described that almost every one knows it to be 
a low mud fabrick, without window or chimney, in which human 
creatures are contented to live; and when it is considered that many: 
of them are built for about forty shillings each, it will be easily guessed 
that the conveniences of such an habitation are not abundant. 

Cork, from its being the second largest city, is termed the Bristol 
of Ireland; and in several respects I think they are not dissimilar. 
Commerce poi its forth her train of bustlers alike in both places, and 
the country about each is beautified with the villas of those who retire 
from dirt and noise to the enjoyment of quietude and cleanliness.— 
There are several streets with houses built in the modem taste, but also 
a pretty many that bear evident record of the lowly spirit of archi¬ 
tecture in the 16th and succeeding century. 

There are two stone bridges over the Lee, which nearly surrounds 
the city. The Exchange is a neat stone building. Of the churches 
and other public edifices I noticed nothing remarkable. 

The export of butter and provisions to England, (he West-Indies, 
&c. is prodigious, and the imports are also considerable, yet the latter 
bears no proportion to the former; for the Royal Navy in time of War." 
the ships of the East-India Company, as well as those in merchants*^ 
service, are mostly victualled from hence. 

Cork is distant from Dublin 124, from Waterford 60, and Clonmell 
40 miles. 

After having thus made ample trial of your patience, I intend t6 
conclude this long letter by a brief account of the White Boys, who, 
J am informed, made their first appearance in this copnty. , r 

It will, no doubt, surprize you to hear that these people are by no 4 
means such terrible desperado^ as (in England) we generally under-' 
stand them to be; and though violence and outrage ought seldom W 
be justified, yet much allowance should be made tor resistance to oj>-; 
pression and tyranny. 

I apprehend that more than three fourths of the poor people /of* 
Munster province are Roman Catholic^, and the day-labourers, who 
form a great proportion of the peasantry, work at the low rate of £(£ 
per day, their master furnishing them with a cabin, and.a small portibh; 
of land for potatoe-ground, both rent free, as a kind of compensation 
for the cheapness of labour* Of their little produce they pay tithes to 
their own parish priest with cheerfulness, and the clergyman of the 
established church claims his tenth also, which if not paid quietly, the 
tithe-proctor generally takes by coercive means : thus pne fiftn of z 
poor pittance is taken from the hand of penury, which often renders 
the provision of a poor cottage inadequate to its support. In this con¬ 
dition they must starve unless relieved by casual bounty, as there is no 
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pfcrbcMal pftttfcioa ftiafelb* the indigent as frPEnglatfdv- 
and butteWnilk w^donsttottand 

people ln“tkfc partof frefend, thferribrea stiirritybf poU*m*m&ttoi' 
to a-soartk^ af every th»g? and, when iri*cobsfcfcW3 tkat*¥»Sft*ri 
the cabins eotoiblu a large faiftily, * afbrctWe -difliinaticto 
stocky is a species of oppression very forcibly felt. A class £f> peasant* ! 
superior to these keeps a cow, or a horse, and sometime? ^ft&^&e 
maintenance of which has been much derived ftain pufeftfe kMWfe/ or' 
commonage, enjoyed by the poor from one generation lb &bofhe*> 
bot, since English manners and English improvement* Mve bufe&i&cftut 
duced into Ireland, commons have been inclosed and made into deer- 
parks, and the poor shut out from what they derm the spontaneous gift 
of nature, or right by prejyiptiwv ^Oft fra-vubject fir. Goldsmith, 
in his sweet poem of The Peserted Village, justly says, 

u Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 

/ v u An^e’en the bjN^vwth comments deny’d^* < ^ f 

The poor creatures bring tfra» distressed by the proctor and the in- 
4 closer of land, against whom no jedress can be, obtained by a process 
of law, they rose up in support of a cause, to which they were urged by 
resentment and the cpjmnoh feelings of human mature V: proctors ufcnr 
dragged put of > their beds at midnight, and frequently buried t| 
their necks in earth ; newly erected park-walk were-: levelled - tdothft 
ground, and several other kinds of outrage and violence committed. 
The country, wa* soon alarmed, $md revenge followed with great Se¬ 
verity, many of the poor wretches being taken and executed in diffestQt 
parts of the provinces of Munster and Leinster, and^irrordeftb render 
much evidence unnecessary) an* act of parliament was passed,;hriUch 
declared itfekwy for any person to be seen in the White Boy uniform 

Ip consequence of this sanguinary and impolitic act, many hundred* 
have been hanged in different places, yet ‘the White Bbyk are by no 
nreans extirpated or totally silenced; nor, indeed, is it likely: that the 
effect should eefrsp before the cause is removed. 
r In: the «c<: of parliament I have just mentioned they are termed de¬ 
luded wretches, as though the framers of that act were’desirous of pro? 
dainling their own ignorance, by declaring that delusion and wretched¬ 
ness were crimes deserving of death. No generous Briton would alkfw 
the Corsican Opposition to the yoke of Genoa to be stiled rebellion, 
Sordid our king fail to afford a comfortable asylum to. their il Ids trip us 
faefe when he could stand no longer in the cause of freedom:; jet will 
the same people permit this shameful oppression in a distant part of 
their own empire; and nobody thinks about liberty and patriotic:!*^ 
^stanceiwheti he talks of a White Boy. . , kizz ' 

“i Of my journey thus far I have now given, yota the bcs{ account in Jny 
p6uier,<in which"! hope I have avoided a tedious minuteness on thecone 
hand, Or si ip Jang into negbgcnt Emission on the other. 
getters# as they are differently affected, will expresr themrilvc^ dif* 


^jyci;: :/*« TOc uniivrruis a whitfe shkt worn b¥erthefr other 
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lerentlfi and-zpwitfKCOWxt vriH have it* merl in pmpegtoq u »W t 
writer♦wakened, or his abllitiM .cxai^cd, I^msejMiWei 
that tjMMridri^ripeebMfoirUl bei»JK&!iapf*'«*« c tihanI have b«n»-i»j 
hi# account, of quantity, extension, apd/.magnitude i but it <ta«M j>ei 
r«ntiinttwait«lu*j>k* pitcisfoa a#dnwdMI»atisaI certainty, aw, seldom; 
to be foaqd in the annals of pleasure. ■ . r. 

TtcH&Mrw .awriwne X shall take leave of nay agt«»ble fell***; 
traveitea, afld.proceod to Waterford by YotaghaU, Dqngarvan, andn 
Clamwilj in the last-rioenuoned place I intend staying a day or. twfe 
and thattprobably tend .yon my next aeflwJ from the banks,ot dseSwri 
. Jf .„ In the interim, lam, &C. 

; t- •:.' ■ • • - • . • •• c . ,.'•■• «'*' 

.. , s r *rW^r*^»T X t l 'P^WipW«BMBilPIPWp ^ il L i> I ■ m ' ;" i T ” IO 

* t v * . v 

THE LIFE OF 

MRS. ANNE AYSCOUGH, OR ASKEW. 

- ag muT f Tilt rrg stocsstojawBfci 

• [Conctudtdfrom Pagt 34 j.) 

I ’Nthr>vie*r,of the most tremendous death that the infernal arm df 
f bigotry cbuld inflict, this magnanimous glory of her sex possessed 
sccbotand determined spirit of mind. In the morning of her days, foi ; 
siidl itmcly we niay call the age of twenty-five, the cause of troth 
and the ^yoymeut of a good conscience were of more estimation in her 
sight* than the blandishments of pleasure* the splendour of u court/ 
stnd eveii “the extenfion of life itself. ‘ 

~<Jfader the awful circumstances in which she now lay* this admitoblo 
woman wrote the following letters, one to the King and the other t$ 
the Chancellor. If it be said that her view herein was to obtain a 
pardon* I shall not contradict it; but let it be considered* also; that 
sftfc Stoops not to the meanness of flattery, nor to the piufutnctt of 
equivocation. She maintains that dignity of soul which is the -tharad-’ 
teristic of oppressed innocence; and her claim for pardon is in the 
bold language of a demand, not of supplication. . 1 

Her letter to the King is in the form of a confession of frith* a# 
follows: 

44 3, Anne Askew, of good memory, although God hath given me 
44 the bread of adversity and the water of trouble, yet not so touch 
44 ns my sins have deserved, desire this to be known unto your grace } 
44 tlta£ forasmuch as I am by the law condemned for an evil doer* 
44 xhere 1 take heaven and earth to record that I shall die in my inno« 
4f cency; and* according to that I said first* and will say last, I Utterly 
<f abhor and detest all heresies; and as concerning the Supper of 
‘ ** our Lord, I believe so much as Christ hath said therein, which hf 
44 confirmed with hii most blessed blood. I believe also as much at 
4 f heewilkdisto to follow* and.believe so much as the Catholic Church 
* 4 of him doth teach. Eotvl wili not forsake the commandment of 
f* his hol^li^i hft^ \&gk w^..Qo4ihatb charged with-his mouth 
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•* thftt have I «btt wpiirmy heat*t andttaw briefly f tftd foflfcck 
* of learning. • - * 'A 

*Th» free and'Cicpresrive dedamtioa i^tui tto have btdh ftdbted 
innhcfellowing to die chancellor. " ^ 

** The Lord God, by whom att-crefttores hm thrir brih£;btes¥yoii 
99 with the light of his knowledge* Attfen. ‘ L ’ ' ' 4iIj: *v 
“ My doty to-year 'lordship remembered, fyt. ft ftiif^Me&se 
you to ftteepc th» my bold 1 suit, as the suit of one whfefr ity^’ddfe 
**• consideration is moved to the'tame, and hoped* to Obtain. ; My 
u request to your lordship is only, that it may please the *&metO tfe 
“ a mean for me to the king's majesty, that his grace may be cer- 
Cc tified of these few lines which I have written concerning my belief; 
€€ width, when it shall -be trety coofemed with the hard yndgmeht 
t€ given me for the same, I think his grace shall welt perceive me to 
<< be wayed in an uneven pairof balance* But I remit my matter and 
99 cause to Almighty God, which rightly judgeth all Secrets. And 
“ thus I commend your lordship to the governance of him/andfel- 
99 lowship of all saints. Amen. 

99 B y your handmaid* Anne A$k£w,* 
Soon after her .condemnation the inhuman ministers of that san¬ 
guinary monarch removed her from Newgate, for the purpose 
torting from her, by the excruciating pains of the rack, a coriftsshSq 
that might tend to criminate some of the ladies of the cotft& who 
were more than suspected of favouring the protestant cause. ' iliit 
it was in her power to have brought her great and illustrious friends* 
and even the queen herself, into a most perilous condition, 1 can hafrd 
no* question, from the known intimacy which she held with them. 
Their religious sentiments conld not be unknown to her; and t£ere 
can be no doubt but that she was admitted to their secret devotional 
meetings. Of this the chancellor Wriothesly and Gardiner were sen¬ 
sible, and, therefore, resolved to gain from our heroine by torture, that 
information respecting her acquaintance which they could not obtain 
by craft and persuasion. 

It is easier to conceive than express the terrible apprehensions that 
must necessarily have possessed the minds of those noble and pious 
ladies her patrons, at the time when she was under the bloody hands 
pf her vengeful tormentors. Could they conceive that it Was possible 
for a delicate female, in the bloom of life, and whose health was at 
the same time declining* to bear up under a torture, agonizing to the 
jnost extreme degree of pain ? 

Her own account of the treatment she received is so ex¬ 
pressed, that it would be unjust to give it in any other words ^ 

“ On Tuesday I was sent from Newgate to the sign of the 1 Crown, 
99 where Mr. Rich and the Bishop of London, with all their power 
t* and flittering words, went about to persuade me from God; but Ftfid 
99 not esteem their glossing pretences. Then came there to me Ni- 
cfyolaa Shaxton, and counselled me to recant as he had done. I said 
* f to. him that it had been good for him never to have been bokm, drith 
u manjr T Other like words. Then Mr. Rich sent me to the Tower* 
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" w bm l remained till three o'clock* Then came Rich and one of 
w t hm cpunsek charging me, upon my obedience, to shew onto them if 
“ JLkqcw any, man or woman of my sect. My answer was, that I 
€t knew none. Then they asked me of my Lady &ufibik, my lady of 
“ Sussex* my Lady of Hertford, my Lady Benny* and my Lady Fitz- 
<f williams ; I said if I should pronounce any thing) against them, that 
rc Lwexe not able to prove it. Then said they unto me, that the king 
“ was informed that I could name, if I .would, a great number of my 
“ aoot; I answered that the king was as well deceived in that behalf 
“ m dissembled with in other matters.? 1 

Shaxton, whom she here mentions as exhorting her to apostacy by 
the force of his own example, was Bishop of Salisbury, but deprived and 
sentenced to be burned for denying the real preface . The old man, 
for such he was, became terrified with the prospect of andt a horrid 
death,, and, to avoid it, gave up his conscience by signing a recanta¬ 
tion. How must he have felt, if he had any feelings of mind left in 
him, at the unshaken constancy, the magnanimous resolution, and the 
cutting reproach of this young and delicate martyr? 

The manner of her racking is thus related by herself: 

** Then they put me on the rack because I confessed no ladies or gen- 
M tlewomen to be of my opinion, and thereon they keptme a long time ; 
€t and,, because I lay still and did not cry, my Lord) Chancellor and Mr. * 
“ Ri^h took pain to rack me with their own hands till I was well nigh 
“ d££c|» Then thelieutenam caused me to be loosed from the rack. In- 
tf eminently I swooned, and then they recovered me again; ■ After time 
€t t$at two long hours, reasoning with my Lord Chancellor, upon the: 
“ bare floor, whereas he with many flattering words persuaded me to 
t( leave my opinions; but my Lord God (I thank his everlasting good- 
" ness) gave me grace to persevere, and will do (I hope) to the end. 

€% Then I was brought to an house and kid in a bed, wpth as weary 
“ and painful bones as ever had patient Job; O thank my Lord God 
€ * therefore. Then my Lord Chancellor sent me word if I wouid leave 
" my opinions-1 should want nothing; but if I would not J[ should 
“ forthwith to Newgate, and so be burned. I sent him again, word; 

“ that I would rather die than to break my feith.^—Thua the Lord 
“ open the eyes of their blind hearts that the truth may take place. 1 * 

Upon the circumstance of her being racked by the Chancellor him; 
self Bishop Burnet makes the following remark: “ That she waarackt 
“ is very certain, for I find it in an original journal of the transactions 
€< in the Tower, written by Anthony Anthony ; but Fox adds « passage 
“ that 9cems scarce credible, the thing is so extraordinary and so 1 
€< like the character of the Lord Chancellor, wbothough he was fiercely - 
" zea^pus for the old superstition, yet was otherwise a great.person: it 
“ he commanded the Lieutenant of the Tower to stretch her more, 

tc biitfJie'refused to do it, and, being further ptest,.told him plainly he 
u would povdo k* 'The other threatened him, but to no purpose; sat he 
€t Lqsgd Chancellor*throwing off his gown, drew the rack so. severely 
€C thaffie t almp$ttore her body asunder; yet could draw nothing from* 1 
“ her, fprshe'fndured it with.aaiinuau^l patience and courage. When 
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" the king heard this he blamed the Lord Ch&ci&or Hff Jgl cVJfilty,' 
w and excused the Lieutenant of the f szvrr. /Vdocrtferf tttfdftmy 
w warrant for this, so that though I have set it down, 
u entire credit to it j Sh * 

Had our learned historian made a more accurate ehqpir^^iWfild 
have found this thing, however incredible and extreurdtitetty, to 

have happened, and the good old martyrologist to have beW perfectly 
. warranted in relating it. Not to dwell upon the magMtaiaio^ suf¬ 
ferer’s own account, I shall quote the authority of her contemporary. 
Bishop Bale, who speaks upon the circumstance in these paArae and 
indignant terms: “ Marke here an example most wonderful,- *rtfd se 
t€ how madly in their ragynge furyes, men forget themstlvri anil lose 
11 their ryght wittes now a dayes. A kynges hygh coOnteUor, a 
“ judge over lyfe and deathe, yea, a lorde chauncellor of a lno&t iioble 
M rcalme is now become a most vyle slave for Antichrist, arid fc‘ most 
“ cruell tormentoure, without all dyscressyon, honestye, ^kfifetthode, 
“ he casteth off hys gowne, and taketh here upon him the most vyle 
“ offyee of an hangman, and pulleth at the racke moft vyHanouslye.. 
“ O Wrisleye and Riche, two false christianes and blasphemoase apos- 
t€ tates from God, what chaplayne of the Pope hath inchauntedyow, 
“ or whatdevyll of helle bewytehedyow, to execute tipofea pOOTecon- 
€ ‘ demned woman so prodygyouse a fcinde of tyrannye ft 9r 

. Of this extraordinary instance of barbarity, as Bishop Btftttct truly 
expresses it. Fox has given such a minute and affecting narrative that 
my readers will readily excuse my extracting of it entfre, in hlsowi 
simple language. 

“ First she was let down into a dungeon, where Sir Anthony Kstret, 
•? the lieutenant, commanded his gaoler to pinch her with the tack. 
* r Which being done so much as he thought sufficient, he went about 
** to take her down, supposing he had done enough. But Wrisley, 
cr the chancellor, not contented that she was loosed so soon, confessing 
u nothing, commanded the lieutenant to strein her on the rack again. 
“ Which because he denyed to do, tendering the Weakness o? the 
** woman, he was threatened therefore grievously of the said Wrisley, 
M saying that he would signify his disobedience unto the king: and 
u so, consequently, upon the same, he and Mr. Rich throwing off their 
**■ gowns, would needs play the tormentors themselves, first asking 
u u she were with child. To whom she answering again, said. Ye 
u shall not need to spare for that, but do your wills Upon me; and so, 
**, quietly and patiently praying unto' the Lord, she abode their ty- 
“ ninny, until her bbnes and joints were almost plucked asunder, in 
4t such sort as she was carried away in a chair. When the .racking 
€t was past, Wrisley and his fellow took their horse toward the 

court.” 

Henry, however, was not pleased with the savage behaviour of 
his chancellor, and approved of the conduct of the Lieutenant of 
the tower. ^ 

* Hist. Reform. VoL I. p. 341. 

f Bile’s Exaraiu. of Anne Askew, Part II. fol 45. 
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tewptynotkc brought over.entirely to thp |ide of justice apd 
humanity ^ buf left‘this innocent victim to be offered up bytfie bauds 
^eES 4°P* ingots, a burrit-offering to their superstition. . ' ^ 

Tk prayer which ‘she composed in Newgate, just before hef martyr- 
top upith honour to her piety and beneficence to be omitted 
. inygd*-Jncmpir.. . . ... l ‘ 

s j}\ 0 Lora* J have more enemies now than there are hairs on !fiy 
y^t, Xord p let them never overcome me with vain words’, but 

* in my stead, for on thee cast I my care. With S(ll 

* they can imagine they fall upon me which am thy poor 

- f ‘^freatspc; yet, sweet Lord, let me not set by them which are agairfst 

9 jf* fat in .thee is my whole delight: and. Lord, I heartily desire 
s €f of th$e, that thou wilt of thy most merciful goodness forgive them 

* that .violence, which they da and, have done to me Open also thou 

, blind hearts, that they may hereafter do that thing'which is 

. v lc before thee, and to set forth thy verity aright, Without 

.. 4 ‘ a^Ivaip fantasies,of sinful men. So be it, O Lord, so be it. M * 

. ,4/iength the awful day which was to close her sufferings,’ WheA her 
toqj tp arise, a& it were, in a fiery chariot, from; the Corruptions and 
..pers^uons of ,a sinful world, arrived. jOij the 16th of July, 1546, 
sfefcUftf brought, to the stake in Smithfield, in company with her tutor 
above mentioned, Nicholas JBelenian, a clergyman of Shropshire, apd 
-,:ja^n.^d^n^wjtaylor., ‘ 

$ . Hy^that hoary, apostate, Shaxton, was compelled, by way of pe- 
r 4i^pce, jo preach a sermon unto the sufferers; and addressing himself 
particularly to Mrs. Ayiscough,. she retorted his apostacy upon him in 1 
4tfce animated term*. 

- .The e^e^utipner, Wriothesly, offered her. the king's pardon upon 
>b^,c^pdition of recantation, but.she, spurned the proffered grace which 
.poald-npt be accepted without the bar.ter pf her conscience. Her 
fchow-nuttyrs having likewise refused the pardon, the fire was kindled, 
with the mockery o f jjat justiiia, 

Qne who was present at this dreadful scene “has left the following 
account of it. . . - , / 

. “ X, being alive, must needs confess of her now departed to,the 
* f I*ord, that the day afore her execution, and the same day also, she 
had-an angel’s countenance and a smiling f^ce. For L was with 
1 € * Ldjsels, Sir George Blagg, and the other £viz. Beleniari ], and with,me 
,- € . c t three of the Throkmortons, Sir Nicolas being one/and Mr .Kellum the 
e*‘ other. By the same token that one unknown to me said,* Ye are 
** marked that come to them, take heed to your lives. r Mr. Lascells, 
fC a gentleman of a right worshipful house of Qatford in Noitihgb&n - 

- € * -f&yr/t nigh Wor soft ^ mounted up unto, the window of the little parlour 
f€ b y Newgate, and there sat, and by him Sir George'. Niu Lascells was 

. ** jmcrry.and cheerful-in the Lprd,, coming from hearing of sentence 
:- r 5 ofcondemnation, and said these words. My Lord Bishop would 
* f have me confess the Roman Church to be the Catholic Church | but 
S€ that I cannot, fa&&*»*n 9 tr 4 rufr 'When, the hour of darkness came, 
** and fheir execution, Mrs .Anne Ascue was. so racked that afee could 
Vol. II. 3 G a. •*. i - 
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JtecoaU not be brought over entirely to the *We of J«mW mA 
v haiynity^ but left this innocent victim to be ofFerea up by ths hktiti* 
—~ op* bigots, • burnt-offering to their superstition. 

prayer which she composed in Newgate, just bcfbre her m*Hyr, 

jlL . _ *1 * 1 . 11 . (»...* 1 ' 


too much honouj to her piety and beneficence to be omit fed 
. inygus -memoir. 

tfi&jO JLori, I have more enemies now than there are hairs on rtty 
dp yet, Lord, let them never overcome me with vain worth, but 


, jXhou, Lord, in my stead, for on thee cast I my care. With 111 


*?;,t$&.£ptfght they can imagine they fall upon me which am thy poir 


creature; yet, sweet Lora, let me not set by them which are against 
fos in .thee is my whole delight: and. Lord, I heartily desire 
s “ of thee, that thou wilt of thy most merciful goodness forgive them 
/ V'-fchajt violence which they da and, have done to me Open also thou 
„,‘ c blind hearts, that they may hereafter do that thing which la 

? acceptable before thee, and to set forth thy veritv aiiyiit, without 
ajl vain fantasies.of sinful men. So be it, O Lord, so be it. 

. Jii length the awful day which was to close her sufferirt^?*,’ when her 
ipul to arise, as it were, in a fiery chariot, from the Corruption amt 
..persecutions of a. sinful world, arrived. Oij the t6th d( July, 1*4% 
*&£ brought to the stake in Southfield, in company wbh tutor 
above mentioned, Nicholas Belenian, a clergyman of Shropshire, and 
/Jojm jidq tis* a taylor. . 

. . there-that hoary apostate, Shaxton, was compelled, by way of pe- 
.vj^nce, jo preach a sermon unto the sufferers; anj adclrt^iing hinlstlf 
particularly to Mrs. Ayscough, she retorted his aposUcy Upon him in 
dm most animated terms. 

. •.« The e^ecutipner, Wriothesly, offered her the kipg'* pMtdon upon 
^condition of recantation, but.she spurned the proffered g tact «% hicfa 
.could,npt be accepted without the barter of her conscience. |( er 
fellow-jmrtyrs having likewise refused the pardon, the tre Wsi kindled 
with the mockery of fiat justitia. 

Qn c who was present at this dreadful scene lui IcA th# Allowing 
account of it. • 

" 1, being alive, must needs confess of ber m> * 

Lord, that the day afore her execution, anJ (Jk rj 
M had an angel's countenance s^d * 

: LmMtls, Sir George Blagg* and the Other f 1 - 

** three of the $ br&kmert<t*i w h ix $wIm tv 

* e other* by cue aame token that m * 

** all marked that c«j*nc \u tUem, uktkft*V n 
" a gcntlcio-tn of a right wotihirf.l k» ' 
jfr.t.tii%.\ &-**■**#, mounted o BLIIlf tir v 1 
“ «*■ «aj h i . ‘ 
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4t not stand* but was holden up between two serjeanti, sitting there 
44 in a chair; and after the sermon was ended they put fire to the 
" reeds, the council looking on, and leaning in the window by the 
4t Spittle, and among them Sir Richard. Soutbwel [the master of the 
€€ writer hereof], and, afore God, at the first putting to of the fire, 
u there fell a little dew, or a few pleasant drops, upon us that stood 
€t by, and a pleasant cracking from Heaven, God Knows whether I 
“ may truly term it a thunder-crack, as the people did in the gospel, 
ft or an angel, or, rather, God’s own voice.. But, to leave every man 
t€ to his own judgment, methought it seemed rather that the angels in 
44 Heaven rejoiced to receive their souls into bliss, whose bodies these 
44 Popish tormentors cast into the fire, as not worthy to live any longer 
44 among such hell-hounds 

One attestation to the exemplary, and, may I not add, extraordinary, 
piety of this courageous lady is so remarkable, as coming from a 
professed enemy to her principles, that it would be unjust not to 
adduce it. 

44 A great papist of Wickham college, called Wadloe, a cursitor of 
44 the Chancery, hot in his religion, and thinking not well of her life; 
44 got himself lodged hard by her at the next house; for what pur- 
** pose, saith my author, I need not open to the wise reader; but, the 
44 conclusion was, that when he came to speak evil of her, he gave her 
“ the praise to Sit Lionel Throgmorton for the dcvoutest and godliest 
44 woman that ever he knew; for, said he, at midnight she begin- 
44 neth to pray, and ceaseth not in many hours after, when I and 
44 others applyed to sleep or to work f.” 

A piece of poetry which was written and sung by Mrs. Ayscough, 
While she lay under sentence of death in Newgate, has been preserved 
by the care of the pious Bishop Bale. Though Fuller speaks slightingly 
of it, yet, when its age is considered, and alsto the circumstances under 
which the amiable authoress laboured at the time of writing it, I think 
we shall then see cause to admire the composition. 

Like as the armed knight. 

Appointed to the field, 

"With this world will I fight, 

And Faith shall be my shield. 

Faith is that weapon strong 
: Which will not fail at need j 

r. My foef, therefore, among 

Therewith 1 will proceed. 

, As it is h 4 d in strength 

• And force of Christ his way, 

*' Jt will prevail at length, 

Tho* all the deVils say, nay. ' * 

Faith m f ath crs old j 

Obtained righteousness, 

* ’ 4 Which maketh me so bold ! ‘ ‘ “ 

- - j • To fear no world's distress. ‘ 4 - 


- * Strype** Memorials, Vol. I. p. 388. f lb. p." 1 ‘ 
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- . - ; I now rejoice in heart, 

' u And Hope bids me do so; 

For Christ will take my part, 

* And ease me Of my woe. 

Thou sayst, Lord, whoso knock 
To them wilt thou attend-j 
* . . Undo, therefore, the lock. 

And thy strong pow’r down send. 

More enemies I have 

Than hairs to crown my head j 
J ,. Let tbcan not me deprave. 

But fight thou in my stead. 

On thee my care I cast. 

For all their cruel spight ; 

I set not by their haste, 

For thou art my delight. 

I art not she that fist 
My anchor to let fall 

For ev'ry drizzling mist; 

My ship’s substantial. 

Nor oft use I to write, 

Iij prose, nor yet in rhyme, 

Yet will I shew one sight 
Which I saw in my time. 

I saw a royal throne 

Where Justice should have sit, 
i But in her stead was one 

Of moody cruel wit, 

Absorb’d was righteousness. 

As by a raging flood ; 

Satan in fierce excess 

* Suck’d up the guiltless blood. 

Then thought I—Jesu, Lord, 

When thou shalt judge us all. 

Hard is it to record 

On these men what will fall, 

. Yet, Lord, I thee desire. 

For what they do to me 

Let them not taste the hire 
Of their iniquitie. 

Such Is the portrait which our chronicles have exhibited of this 
truly Christian heroine. Hitherto I have not perceived any thing like 
biographical justice done to her memory. I have endeavoured, there¬ 
fore, to make up for the defect, but am still conscious that the memoir I 
have given is no more than a sketch. It would have afforded me exqui¬ 
site pleasure to have been enabled to throw more light upon the picture, 
to have delineated the features in a nicer and more discriminating man¬ 
ner ; but no materials that fell in my way, gave me the power of grati¬ 
fying this desire : neither do I believe has any likeness of her person 
ever appeared. But, even in the profile which general historians have 
given, and the minuter drawing which biographers have imperfectly ex¬ 
hibited, shaty she stand forward as a splendid evidence, that the female 
character is uoi inferior to the masculine either in genius or fortitude. 

J. WATKINS. 

3 G a 
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ACCOUNT OP DRUIDIBM^ n. y.h e*. 

_ _ ,/ io nj; 

. BY MB. POLWHEX.E. ."i' ■; 


(CtntUukdfirm Ptptft.) 

•. bh'or ~ 

F ROM all those views of the Druid religion, f fcave** dodhfejlftt 
it derived its origin immediately fr6m A/U. Dr. JEtadase^Ihas 
drawn a long and elaborate parallel between the Droids,and Persian*; 
where he has plainly proved that they resembled each other, as rftrktt- 
ly as possible, in every particidar of religion. It was the tabikne 
doctrine of the primitive Druids of Danmonium, that the Deijy**. eras 
hot to be imaged by any human figure: and the Magi of Penah, jBc- 
fore and long after Zoroaster, admitted no statues' ‘into their tcmijota. 
*The Druids worshipped, indeed, the whole expanse of heaven > winch 
^they represented by their circular temples: and the Persians held, that 
the whole rodnd of heaven was their Jupiter, From all . their racxw- 
ments that remain, it appears, that the Druids never admitted of ico- 
vered temples for the worship of their gods; and the antient Persians 
performed all the offices of their religion in the open air. Both the 
Druids'and the Persians worshipped their gods on the tops of the 
mountains. The Persians worshipped the serpent, as the symbol of 
their god Mithras, or the Sun: and from their veneration for the 
Anruinum, and other circumstances, we may conclude that the Druids 
paid divine honours to the serpent. The Persians maintained, that 
their god Mithras was bom of a rock; beside other absurdities of this 
. nature: and the rock-worship of the Druids is sufficiently known. 
The Druids maintained the transmigration of the soul; and the.Per¬ 
sians held the same doctrine. As to the priesthood, and the ceremo¬ 
nials of religion, the Druids, and the Persian Magi, were of the 
noblest order in the state: the Druids were ranked with the British 
kings 5 and the Magi with the kings of Persia. The Druid priest 
Was clothed in white; the holy vesture, called the Sagus, was- white; 
the sacrificial bull was white; the oracular, horses were white. In 


like manner the Persian Magus was clothed in white; the horses of 
the Magi were white $ the lung's robes were white; and so were the 
trippings pf his horses. The Druids wore sandals; so also djdvthe 
Persians. The Druids sacrificed human victims ; so did the Persians. 
Ritual washings and purifications were alike common to the'Druids 
and Persians. Tfie Druids had their festal fires, of which we have 
still instances in these western parts of the island; and the Persians 
■* had also their festal fires, at the winter solstice and on the 9th of 
March. The holy fires were alike familiar to the Druids and’the 
TWiians. The Druids used the holy fire as an antidote against the 
plague, r or the murrain in cattle; and the Persians placed their sick 
before the holy fire, as of great and healing virtue. In Britain, the 
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people were obliged to rekindle the fires in their own houses, from 
the holy fires of the Druids ; and the same custom actually exists at 
thi s day in Persia. The diy. after their jfeast, whiph is kept on the 
e+thofAprii, the Persians extinguish all their domestic fires, and, to 
rekindle them, go to the houses of their priests, and there light their 
tapers. To. divination the Druids* ahd Persians were both equally 
attached; and they had both the same modes of divining. Pliny tells 
us, that our Druids 4 o far exceeded the Persians in magic, that he 
should conceive the latter to have learnt the art in Britain. The 
- X>f uads 'foretold future events, from the neighing of their while, oij* 
cellar horses. Cyrus, king of Persia, had also his white and sacred 
horses; and, not long after Cyrus, the succession to the imperial 
throne was determined by the neighing of a horse. The Druids re¬ 
garded their mislctoe. as a general antidote against all poisons; and 
they preserved their t seiago as a oharm against all misfortunes. And 
the Persians had the same confidence in the efficacy of several herbs, 
attid used them in a similar manner. The /Druids* cut their mi&lets* 
with a golden hook; and the Persians cut the twigs of gbez or haulm, 

- icfilled bur turn* with a peculiar sort of consecrated knife. The candi¬ 
dates for the vacant British, throne had recourse to the fatal sum, 
to determine their pretensions; and, on similar occasions, the Persians 
recurred to their artixoe. 

Dr. Borlase has pointed out other resemblances; but I have enu- 
>.incrated only the most striking. It is of consequence to observe, that 
Dr. Borlase has formed this curious parallel without any view to .an 
hypothesis. Every particular is related with caution and scrupulous- 
ness; no forced resemblances are attempted; but plain facts are 
brought together, sometimes indeed reluctantly; though the doctor 
seldom struggled against the truth. His mind was too candid and 
ingenuous for such a resistance. In the mean time, a systematical 
collector of facts is always animated by his subject. Every, circum*. 
stance that seqros to strengthen his theory, imparts a briskness to his 
circulation. From the ardour of his spirits his expressions acquire new 
energy-—his portraits a high colouring. But we cannot congratulate 
the dpetor on such an enlivening glow ; his narrative tame, his 
manner is* frigid. And, what is truly unfortunate, after he, has pre¬ 
sented us with all these accumulated facts, he is at a loss in what 
manner tp dispose of them. He sees, indeed—he is sta^tLed at the 
discovery that they make’against his own and the common opinion: 
he perceives that they might be brought in evidence against himself. 
A faint glimmering of the secret history of the ‘world seems to shoot 
across his mind; but he is lost again in darkness. Such is his dis¬ 
tressing situation. Observe how he labours to get clear from the dif¬ 
ficulties in which he has involved himself. The Druids, be had main¬ 
tained, were a sect which had its nise among the Britons. Hfcre, we 
see, he owned the independency of our Druids on the Druids of,the 
.continent; though his supposition that Druidism absolutely originated 
.in Britain is pvjdpntly absurd, . At this juncture, it ,is a supposition 
that involves him in greater perplexity. It evidently* cpt$ ; off #H,re- 
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aourcCtf in the comment of Europe : however puzzled the doctor may 
be, he tannbt look to the Gauls or the Germans for the solpuoa of 
the difficulties he has started. He cannot say that we received X>rw- 
dism from the East (as is commonly said), through the mediums of 
Germany and Gaul; and henfce account for those various similarities— 
since he traces the birth of Druidigm on this island itself! . hfe i^as 
undoubtedly simplified the question; and he points our views through 
a very narrow vista to the East, or rather to Persia alone. Hc se^ms 
Indeed to have insulated himself, and to have rejected the. CQppu^oa 
*ucCcrt*r$, 1 To account for these resemblances he might have reeux^eej* 
had he not fixed the 1 origin of Druidism in Britain to thereon* 
tfoentul tribes, whom he might have represented as bringing X)wi- 
diam pure and uncorrupted from Asia over. Europe, into this, remote 
island? he would, in this case, have followed the beaten track* ~ 
Dr. Borlase, indeed, seems to be sensible that this beaten, track 
might to be abandoned. If he had followed it he wduld have wan- 
dfered far from the truth r in the present case he is as near the truth 
as be possibly could have been, without reaching it. But see-jus 
j> 6 bt, his-wretche’d conclusion—after such a noble accumulation of 
facts—-such a'weight of circumstantial evidence as seems irreeisriole^- 
sefe his miserable subterfuge: “ It has been hinted before, tktf -tfee 
“ Druids were,* probably, obliged to Pythagoras fox the doctrine, of 
44 ' the'transmigration, 4 and other particulars; and there is no doubt 
“ but he was learned in all the Magian religion: it was- with this 
44 Magian religion that the Druids maintained so great a uniformity^ 
“ *Tis not improbable, then, that the Druids might have,drawn by 
44 his hands out of the Persian fountains.” What can be more im¬ 
probable than this ? That a single man, who, by travelling through 
a foreign country, had acquired some knowledge of ins religion, 
should have been able, on his return from travel, to persuade a whole 
priesthood, whose tenets were fixed, to embrace the doctrines and 
•adopt the rites he recommended, is surely a most ridiculous position. 
‘Besides, were this admitted, would it account for the strength and 
exactness of these resemblances? If Pythagoras introduced any of 
the 'Druidical secrets into Britain, it was, I suppose, through his 
•friend Abaris^-for it does not appear that this sage ever travelled 
into Britain himself. 44 Abatis,” the doctor slyly hints, “ was very 
* c intimate with Pythagoras—so intimate, indeed, that he did pot 
4f scruple to communicate to him freely the real sentiments ,©f his 
f4 h^art.” And Abaris, it seems, paid a visit to the Danmouiaus* 
Here then all is light. Pythagoras was fortunate enough?, irt a remote 
country, to dive into the hidden things of its inhabitants—-to exp*s<Ut£ 
the profotmdest of all secrets, the mysteries of religion.- These,, aj-• 
cana* H seetns, he imparted to Abaris, his bosom friendand, 
yery-civilly communicated the Whole to our Devonshire and Corinth 
pricks. Ahd our Devonshire and Cornish priests, with a^yec^auKty 
th£V*khew , ed their sense of his politeness, new-modelled their telj^Ion 
pn his plan. 1 Hence the resemblance of the Druids and 
in a thousand* different points. ■ 
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Dr. Borlase; however, is by no mean? satisfied wijjb tbfc.a^gupen** 
bat, too timid to divest himself of the opinions, whfob ha had long 
taken upon trust, he makes still another effort, to accost for a Ukffc 
ness'ScrembaiTalfcing. 4f Whence,” says be, “ this surprising tortforr 
4f mity\n their priests, doctrines,: worship, and temples, between- tw& 

44 such, distant nations as the Persians ana Britons proceeded, it .is dik 
44 hcult to say. There never appears to have hern the least migration-? j*. 

44 stoy r becidcntal 6r meditated intercourse betwixt them, after theonq 
**■ pebpie was settled in Persia and the oth$r in Britain.” This strict 
agreement was too obvious to escape the notice of the judicious P^ 
louttetv Dr. Borlase attempts a solution of the difficulty in the fol^ * 

lowing manner; ** The Phenicians were very conversant with thr 
•* Persians for the sake of eastern trade; and nothing, is more likely*' 

44 than that the Phenicians, and after them the Greeks, finding the 
44 Droids deVoted beyond all others to superstition, should make thqir 
44 court to thit powerful order, by bringing them continual notices 
a Oriental‘superstitions, iti order to promote and engross tha lucrative 
44 tridewhich they carried on in Britain for so many ages^ And 
44 same channel that imported the Persian, might also.introduce some 7 
€< Jewish and Egyptian rites. The Phenicians traded with iEgypt, \ 

44 amt had Judea, at their own doors; and from the Phenicians the - 
€C * Druids might learn some few ^Egyptian and Jewish rites,, and inter- 
44 i weave them among their own.” That the Phenician.merchants 
should have taught our Druids the Persian, Jewish,, and JE*gyp{wn ■ 
religion is too absurd a supposition to require a formal refutation.- 
Admitting that these merchants were in the habit of retailing, religion, - 
and bartering it with the Britons for tin ; can we think that these re- • 
ligious tenets ahd ceremonies could ,be imported ia such excellent 
preservation as we find them in this island; or, if so imported, would 
be, at once, honoured by our Druids with a distinguished place ampng . 
their old religious possessions ? It is singular that Dr. Borlase., who ; 
was so near the truth, should have wandered from it,*immediately;on 
the point of approaching it. Dr. Borlase, however* is remarkable 
for ins fairness in stating every question; though the conclusions ho - 
draws from his premises are not always the most obvious. .Qtbers.. 
have attempted to get rid of the question in a more general way. To } 
account for this similarity in the opinions and institutions ofoou* 
Druids, and all the oriental priests, it is said that they were derived • 
from one common fountain—from Noah himself, who set apart 44 or-, 
der of men for the purpose of preserving those doctrine?, through • 
successive ages, and in various countries, wherever this ord^r might 
be dispersed. But the descendants of those who travelled West fyon^ 
Mount Ararat are not supposed to have reached Britain,, by.travelling 
overland, till after many generations. Their progress must have been, 
necessarily slow, and discontinuous, and variously interrupted,. Xu 
this Case they must have lost the character of their original country* 
before they could have settled in Britain. And the,spirit of theft£0-3 
ligionfotrst have evaporated in the same proportion; we,should « 
pect, therefore, to'find fainter traces of it the further we pursued 
from its fountain-head. We have observed, however, the contrary 
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in this island. If the Druids had been Celtic priests; they would 
have spread with the several divisions of the Celts. . They would 
have been eminent among the Germans ; they would have fattest;con¬ 
spicuous, though less visible, among the Gauls. Bat in'Germany 
there were no Druids $ and Gaul had none till she imported then^frora 
Britain. In short, we need not hesitate to declare, that the Xtontdism 
of Britain was Asiatic. 

- The Danmonii, transplanted into the British isks, retained those 
eastern modes, whidh seemed little accordant with their new situation. 
And was not their worship of the sun so unnatural in the* dreary cli¬ 
mates of the North, their doctrine as to the stars, so little regarded 
for scientific purposes by the European nations, their suhiimt, tenets 
concerning th t origin of nature and of the heavens—xme not aU< these 
strongly contrasted with the religion of the continent ? Were wot all 
these absolutely unknown to the Europeans, and deemed, as.oooa as 
discovered, the objects of curiosity and veneration ? Wero pot all 
these new to Cassar ? In fact, the British Druids knew mosfr of the 
true origin of the mythology adopted by the Greeks and * Romans, 
than the Greeks and Romans probably did themselves: and I cannot 
but observe, that every part of Caesar’s account of their religious te¬ 
nets merits a dissertation; for they refer to the first ages of mankind. 
Does Ctesar any where speak thus of the Beigesthose fugitive Ger¬ 
mans, driven by their stronger neighbours over the Rhine into .Gaul, 
and afterwards, perhaps, driven from Gaul to take shelter.on the sea- 
coast of Britain ? Does he any where speak thus of one tribe or state 
on the continent ?—I believe no where. The doctrines of the. British 
Druids were peculiar to themselves in Europe—‘-foil of deep know¬ 
ledge and high antiquity. Mr. Whitaker himself exclaims* in a style 
truly oriental: “ There was something in the Druidaoal species of 
“ heathenism that was peculiarly calculated to arrest the attention and 
** impress the mind. ~ The rudely majestic circle of stones in their 
€ * temples, the”enormous Cromlech, the massy Logan, the huge Car- 
“ nedde, and the magnificent amphitheatres of woods, would all very 
“ strongly lay hold upon that religious thoughtfulness of soul, which 
€t has been ever so natural to man, amid all die wrecks of humanity— 
“ the monument of his former perfection 1 ” That Druidism then, 
as originally existing in Devonshire and Cornwall, was immediately 
transported, in all its. purity and perfection, from the East, scenes to 
me extremely probable. 

But we have seen that this religion is not entirely consistent 4 rith 
itself—that though wisdom and benevolence are sometimes exhibited 
as its commanding features, yet the grossest folly and inhuma’tiity are 
no less prominent on other representations of it. The 1 . Phenidans, 
however, introducing their corrupt doctrines and degenerated rites, 
will account at once lor these incongruities; and wc have already ob¬ 
served the intermixture of the Phenician with the aboriginal doctrines 
and ceremonies. If a Phenician colony, subsequent to the first peopling 
of the island, settled here about the time of Joshua, there is.tio doubt 
but they disseminated in Danmonium a vast variety of superstitious no¬ 
tions. At this juncture their religion was 6ta*..,d with manifold im- 
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«opa«Eite‘-aiFthe.sapcmitioii& which were countenanced a$ popular te 9; ta 
by-checDrukkbeforc the arrival of, ti^.Pheiuci^’coWy^ ,frcim.£h£,sur 
pemitkms. which this colony introduced. X shall not,., there fore,. Ip 
drid place; attempt to discrimii1«#e ^..Fhepiciaa from t the.jprjimitiv* 
Danxnafim .religion; For the, Grecian colony, they were surely. jQftt 
inactive in spreading their religious tenets where they settled;, though 
theiie te’mote of fancy than of real truth ,ip the accounts which are 
pveuwlecktahare been transmitted through the line of history.* t£- 
s|itorurg their deititxxor.their temples, in this country. The authorities 
onwhjch such traditions rest are very doubtful, if not palpably spujiojji*.; 
and-yet our chronicles .had a. certain *n wax; though when they gqt 
tooefin^on a simple fact, they, sp embellished it by. poetical fictions, 
that many-are led to suspect the whole to be false because they ar.e 
convinced that the greatest part is. so, That the Grecian colony built 
s temple at the K** /»&*&>, or, incorporating with the Danmonii, erected 
•a temple at Exeter, I wi 0 not presume to assert: but, if the existence 
of the eoloay be granted, we need not doubt but. they had buildings 
appropriated to religious, worship. The Belgae, invading, our coasts, 
drove the Britons odf Danmonium. into the central parts, and thus con¬ 
tributed to spread the Druid religion over the rest of the island. With 
respect* however, to the religion of. the Belgae^, and of the other con¬ 
tinental tribes,. I shall no.t attempt to characterise itcertain’it.Jp, 
that before the,time of. C^sar.the Gauls were in. possession of Dru- 
idism, chough in a very imperfect state. Their religion could have 
iH-*fiembled the Bruidisra of Danmonium, whilst the#, blindly adopted 
those corrupt notions and impure ceremonies which* prevailed in the 
greater part of Europe. But, amidst these tokens of degeneracy, they 
still'displayed some proof; both of wisdom and of diffidence, whilst, 
conscious of their religious inferiority, and. not ashamed to avow it, 
they frequently recurred for instruction to the Aborigines of Britain* 
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of the late king of Russia! 
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T riE late King of Prussia was one Of the most illustrious members 
of the Society of Free and Accepted Masons. He was tadght 
at an early period of life to think the institution had a great Tendency 
. to 'promote charity, good fellowship, harmony, and. brotherly love; 
agd he resolved to become a Freemason as soon as k favOiifable Occa- 
* stop should offer; but he was obliged to wait a long time for it; for 

. * ’In .conformity to this ictea, we find that the Persian refigion teas firs^ Magfen 

‘ entiHfy*: then came In Sabianism, with all the additions of fmage-w6h?hip: came 

ZoHoastfcr, and his reformation of Magianism. The Phenicwns -awckijt^ .wor¬ 
shipped only the sun and moon, under the names ofJBaal or 
ressente autem Matria , Hercules' Pbeenix ali:quc Deorum numtrum auxer^t, 

Vol.il , $ h ' • * 1 
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his fhther had conceived so unconquerable an aversion to Freemasons, 
that he would not have hesitated to hate pat any one to death whom 
he should discover to have been instrumental in initiating the Prince 
Royal into the mysteries of the craft; and such was the temper of the 
king, that he very probably would have been so enraged agniti&t M? 
eldest son for entering into a society which he abhorred, that he 
would have disinherited him, However, .both the Prince and the 
Baron de Bielfeldt resolved to .run all risques, and it was determined 
by the latter, who was one of his royal highness’s gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, and some other officers of his hotrsbold, that at aff events 
they would make him a Mason. They thought the fair of iftffitfwkk 
tfotild afford a favourable opportunity for putting their sthfcfce ; into 
execution, as J there were always a great concourse t>f people fe that 
town during the fair, and that a Lodge might, therefbrfe, 
held there without giving people any reason xti suspect- t$tefUttai%-OT 
the meeting. The baron and hi* friends accordingly provided them¬ 
selves with all the apparatus necessary for holding h lodgfrf ‘ 
havihg put them Up in trunks, placed them in ia waggon, Wktehthey 
attended in diiguise. But an unlucky affair had Eke 46 have bought 
On a discovery from which all the parties concerned mighthave ap¬ 
prehended the most fatal consequences. The Officers of the customs, 
placed at the gates of Brunswick, examined the waggon* ttfc it'Was 
passing into the toWn, and finding a number Of large ctffidtesticM; afod 
other things used in the Lodges o^ FrfcemasOns/could Wot chnceive fer 
what purpose they were intended, and were going td seite them and 
the drivers, when one of the latter, with some presence of mind, Mid 
they were poor harmless-jugglers, who were going to exhibit number¬ 
less curious tricks at the fair, and that the contents of the trurike itt'the 
waggon were the ornaments of their little stage,- ahd theitnplekieftto 
necessary For displaying their dexterity. This tale hud the dfesiVed 
effect, the pretended jugglers were suffered to pass, and the Prince 
Royal arriving soon after incog, was admitted an one night, sfeciali 
Gratia, to'all the degrees of Masonry. The secret was very well kept 
by all the parties during the life of the prince’s father; for his hijgb- 
ihess had the chance of a crown to lose, and the Other persons had lives 
to forfeit by the ‘disclosure. They were, therefore, all deeply inte¬ 
rested in observing a scrupulous silence on the subject* The Free¬ 
masons of the dominions of Prussia felt the benefit of having a brother 
In the person of a prince who, when he came to the crown, dedafrd 
himself their protector; and ever after continued his favour to them 
during the whole course of his reign, while their brethren ime perse¬ 
cuted by the King of Naples and the Elector Palatine; the fbftmrf of 
.whom imprisoned them, while the latter forbad them tty kohl Lodges 
under the most severe penalties; and Ordered aft Ms efvil^nd 

military,’ who were Freemasons, under paiir of being 
cashiered, to deliver up to persons appointed tt> refeeive^them, cer¬ 
tificate of their admission into that Society, and tbffivfrset fr tfty ' fe at 
‘they Would never attend any Lodge in future. ‘ 
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REFUTATION 

’ ; . OF TH1 ILLIBERAL ASSERTION, 

■ 1: • •>-,* * • . - . * 

“ T3*m*WM,anm«£ *h* Omat c«n»p* the altar Ordartof Society.”, 
■.KI m r *" 1 — - 

'■. pf.theManner0fHAX.it.] 


*■ T- AM aiwpiMtd.tbAl.tha high** sink* of life ihoiddbe so shamefully 
JL twdal tsad.'* W»* my address to my friend Colonel Caustic, when 
b* Mdlod.uiswme lor hie morning's walk, I had just been reflecting 
ujmt th» Mreou* prejudice of the worlds—" It is rathay illiberal,” xe« 
pltea. ah* Cojqoel, “ bitf, I Am afraid,/ tpp mpeh merited j an in<U$cri> 
miaate abuM^I highly disapprove, and yet am frequently led to con- 
demn-them utith much, marmth, from an idea, that titir vitiated man¬ 
ner?,embitter life and injure society, .1 qannot examine the source of 
o*«H (corruption »od impute- it to the same cause, Level the popular 
ide^uof me* with respect, to prirvees and nobles, and I most confess it 
Qfljejr* tame an absolute contradiction to the general inference of yom 
opMMB>? Mankind, naturally depraved, require but little example to 
colour their enprmities: it is impossible to find a shelter for their vicca 
and hhey remaift satisfied with a shade. . The conduct of the great 
offers 0* a favourable medium for our excuse, but it can neither render 
US.,lessguUty, nor tbay the more criminal.—-Another man’s vices can 
u«X*r justify osr. dissipations S» cancel pqr e*rots, no more than the 
. enemssegemeom «f JPompey render, the usurpations of Cwsar less 
tyrannous.!? 

- “ . Another method, equally unjust, and illiberal with the preceding 
idea,, is, the glaring display of their vices, m»d the. careful mention of 
tbeif virtues. 

u Men's evil manners lire in brass, but tb*if virtues we write in water. n 

“ Tie general subject of the world is slander, and the lpwer orders 
of society will always be pleased with an attack upon the respectable 
and exalted. It is not the splenetic alone that traduce ; it h an irai 
portant trait of popular character to condemn rather than applaud. 
The innate principle of national pride rather imbibes a right than pre¬ 
fers a reason; and any circumstance that flatters- its privilege or 
increases its means of censure* is certain of a favourable reception.’* 
f€ True, but yet I am not mistaken with respect to the influence of their 
principles; their, situation, eminently distinguishable, draws, as it 
were, the immediate attention of their fellow-subjects, animates their 
observance, jpidcl^Ueoges pur regard. And, surejy, it i* necessary tq 
examine .this claim upon our feelings and respect, and if we find it 
oJj£fUftive # tp. reject it a$ impertinent. Can we approve their criminal 
attachpipn^ or justify their profusion? Can we praise their profligacy, 
or commend their too frequent violation of rectitude and truth ? And 

np; these «W»> *S they are public samples, become inimical to 

j Ha 
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every order of society i the* private corruptions of an obscurerkidm- 
dual are confined and narrowed in effect, while the infamy of the great 
triumphs over shame and defies oar censure.” 

“ But this by no means establishes your reasoning, or convinces me 
of its propriety. AH men consider and knofr vice as hurtful and de¬ 
rogatory in the practice, € the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not 
err therein.’ The internal monitor of the h*art awards sentence upon 
every criminal pursuit, apd avers the rich manls vice as well as the poor 
man’s filly” “ In the presence of an Eternal Being/ 1 replies the 
Colonel, “ there can be no respect of the commission, nor no apo¬ 
logy for the act, the guilty alone will suffer; and, if so; your general, 
idea must be uncharitable, and your inference groundless. But; my 
dear friend, yon cannot justify their amours or approve their ex¬ 
travagancies.” “ No, but yon regard them too severely; you judge, 
my dear Colonel, by your own heart rather than by the world tfifit is 
your proper criterion. Men are to be considered generally, not respec¬ 
tively, * all are wanting in the balance / for, if the rich and noble be 
extravagant, the poor are thoughtless; if women engage them singly, 
the libertinism of an inferior is much more dangerous and painful; 
the one frequently finds an object among those already* estranged by 
pleasure xnd hardened by principle, while the intriguer of the other too 
often involves a poor and extensive family in all the miseries of a single 
prostitution. With respect to their profusion (I will call it liberality), 
I rather think it a commendable expence than a censurable folly. The 
industrious mechanic there finds a market for his exertions, and a re¬ 
ward for all his labours. Call it profusion, call it what you will;, if 
an evil it is tempered with good, as it maintains the poor- and feeds 
the hungry; let us conclude then, that the rich rather exist as & beacon 
than serve as an example; for, should they be wanting in justice, de¬ 
ficient in religion, careless of virtue, or neglectful of principle, it .will 
never justify our malice, approve our immoralities, or blot out Bom 
the records of eternity the apostasy of our own hearts.- J>o not ima¬ 
gine that I have been endeavouring to clear the guilty, but to acquit 
them from a censure and an opinion, which accumulates without justice, 
and adds stigma to defect without reason.” * 


A SERMON 

Attributed (with strong marks.of internal evidence) to the Rev. Laurence 
Stern je ; but not to be found ip any Collection of his Works. . 
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a rt convinced they are really so ? Was their error profitable to their 
country, friends, or family, in favour of its happy effects I would be 
tempted to place it in the rank ofvirtucs.—But, as it is an idle vanity, 
the dream of a corrupted self-love, destructive to morality and their 
happiness* it is my duty to tell them that their wisdom is folly. 

Whoever thinks himself wise, is generally either a~ rich fool, who 
takes the language of flattery for that of truth—-or an hypocrite, who 
has laid your credulity under contribution**—the sensible and virtuous 
man 'will repeat after Solomon, “ I said I will be wise ; but it was far 
from me,” 

The wisest main is he who is subject to least vices, errors', or follies— 
to no higher degree of perfection can we arise-—Moralists insist we 
have it in our power to triumph over'human frailties^—I do not com¬ 
mend their zeal, as its-jurisdiction may prevent the progress of virtue. 
- » Nb ver attempt to persuade men that they can be perfectly wise—still 
less chat they ought to be so, if they will have a place in the kingdom 
of God.—The despair of being happy after death, may annihilate the 
sense of their duties—and bring them imperceptibly to an absolute 
contempt of religion. 

All pleasures are no more crimes,* than all self-denials are virtues.— 
The neglect of a duty is not always a violation of it. Humanity and 
religion bid me to be benevolent and charitable—but not to feed the 
idleness of a profligate beggar, or of an abandoned prostitute; 

It is* by the good he does to society* more.than by the austerity of 
his morals, that a man is deemed wise and virtuous.—The qualities 
which make a saint, are very different from those which make a good 
citizen.—They are seldom as beneficial to the world as the vanity that 
delights in acts of justice and generosity. . r 

Perpetual prayers and fasting do not become the social man, who 
ought to practice only the virtues useful to the society in which Pro¬ 
vidence has placed him.—If he be temperate in his diet and pleasures, 
so much the better for him.—But why should I praise him for a quality 
which is good for himself alone ?—Let him restore peace in a disunited 
family—relieve the distressed—delight in his power of doing good— 
and diffuse happiness round him—then I will call him a virtuous man, 
worthy of our esteem and respect. 

That woman has no claim to wisdom who, though a sincere devotee 
to virtue, affects an air of libertinism in her manners—unless her looks, 
dress, and conversation, agree perfectly with the love of her duties, 
•her virtue is of no advantage to the public, who, from our appearance 
judging often of our morals, conclude that we are what we seem to 
be.—I say it without the fear of a reproof—the libertine whose deport¬ 
ment supports the cause of virtue, has a more lawful title to the esteem 
of the world* than the chaste woman who betrays it by her levity and 
thoughtlessness. 

Shonid ambition, pride, or self-interest, be the motive of the good 
you do— it matters not; for the practice of virtue is only the perform* 
ance of our duties. Would you, or the society, accent of no benefit 
but what would be conferred through the love or virtue it$cl£ 
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ctnnlMM I. fear, would soon die i* every he*rt*~eadrmo awdu int* 
atoMtt. - ’ 

Itfonot tnoughfeo *i virtuous muio do aailit"4i0raii9trd* good, 
be jswlkaitdlivoaa when he dits.he; would wish he hadliveL-+*Were 
it easy, to act always agreeably to. those maxims, Sakmfcott would not 
haw uid» V I willbr wise j hut «t w/*x for from me.” 

So many passions we have, to oppose and conquer, MbneHWcm 
oboytbe dictates of reason, that the ministers of thehedy* religiort we 
jnofest, ought tp employ the amt gentle means to redaimanurifrom 
his errors, and persuade him into the service of virtue. Tbeyjfoouki 
not ask of him the practice of duties which, at thebcatj. ardridicu- 
ions or absurd—and frighten hie imagination with the necessity of a 
perfection, for which he was not created. . > 

• A. good citizen will always be a tender parent, a fekhfui friend, 
and, a generous protector of the unfortunate^—it the qualities which 
form that character, are, comprehended all the virtues prescribed by 
God and nature for his happiness, and that of the soehsty*-—Ask but 
what he can give—command but what he can oxecutw—h«wase espe¬ 
cially of making the love.of his duty a mystery Woe if h*> be net at 
liberty to choose between vice and virtue, he may think the btttcf as 
fantastical as the means to force his faith in it aaee irrational and odious. 

.The action* of men. spring from their passions*—Those: passions it 
should be the pare of the legislature to direct, improve, or comwcfe-* 
Let us not deceive ourselves—the honour of being thought virtuous, 
proves more often the cause of a generous action thaaL. virtue T he 
ae&appJauao of our own heart we do not always value so muck as (the 
esteem of the public.—Feed the love of glory in every- bre ast- a n d 
you shall have men the most perfect that ever (existed. Wouidpriuces 
substitute rewards for virtue, instead of inventing punishments for 
crimes, they would reign over men, and not over a world of ignorant 
mid contmnpuble slaves. 

I have dpsfcribed man as he. ought to be, to. have a right to.tho ho* 
piages(the world is always inclined to pay to those whoso qualities or 
virtues are beneficial to the public.'—Whoever tells you that human 
nature -can ascend still higher, is an impostor. • 

.Men are formed for a life of speculation no more than; fbralifie of 
pleasure.—God has*not given us passions, feelings, pt faculties, to he 
thrown away upon chuneras—or amusements which leave behind hut 
ignorance or pain. i 

There axe< duties peculiar to every situation*—properly attended to 
they would insure our happiness, and contribute to. $hat:«£ 
indolence*- and the .foolish pursuit of trifling joys, we may.wtfhihttte 
that uneasiness which clouds our mind with discontent^aiAeouifftibifr 
with the>hamed ; of bfe/——Unless we be industrious (to blend hammed* 
with:pleasure—the. serious purposes of our existence ivrith disripohOn 
wumutt noteiftariiy wander from the path of fieriektyaaigfoeymand 
lead a life.w* uncomfortable m ourselves as unimpmantrto$ocic^&;u*» 
Let u*attfci)d'j»^h£ wants of foe mind—fcncLaoC) foeodiupomi^a 
.variety^fvObjjectfiK itodisdam to be entetmined: 
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facultiesarc exercised as they ought txrbe, they enlighten our under¬ 
standing—warm our hearts with every virtue—and free us from the 
pa inful sensations attached to indolence and luxury.-—-*The enjoy, 
mcnttfof a beridvolent heart, animated by religion, are Unspeakably 
detightftri***n& the. only ones it becomes us to wish for—mod to en¬ 
deavour to obtainall other pleasures are insipid, and vain as did 
imagination that creates them. 

Most men judge of themsdves more from the opinion you seem to 
hare of them, than from a real knowledge of their own worth—from 
hence springs that quantity of pretended wise men and women who* at 
the bar of impartial reason, would sink to the class of fbois* 

• Kjuvw thyidf :-*+Lt is not an easy matter. Men born in affluence 
have seldom a friend candid, honest, or sensible enough to tell them 
their defects;—*—It is only at the school of adversity that they can 
acquire a true estimate of theijr characters.-*—-Tell that man, who 
betrays in every action an invincible ignorance of the means of being 
happy, and longs only for those things that are noxious to his health, 
reputation, and peace of mind, that his conduct is inconsistent with 
reason, he will not understand you.—Tell that young woman, «e stw* 
dkrns of her drese^who courts the smiles of the man she despises, that 
the.tkse she spends at her toilette, and in the company Of coxcombs* 
would be better employed in reading, redacting, and improving her 
understanding; her leering'look will reply, she does not believe you. 

- Their manner pf lift is not a fault of their natural disposition, but 
the inevitable consequence of your behaviour to tbem^—They ere 
much more respectable than you are for, had you net intended 00 
profit by their indiscretions, you would not have cherished theta 
iolks3»; nor, by a feigned respect, induced them to think themsecret 
wket , 

naivy What, then, would you really have us believe that weave 
all absolutely and necessarily the dupes of our passions l 1 *—~Not m 
but I would tell you, that you may acquire ill habits easily, bat will 
find it difficult to get rid of them.—“ Ail is vanity,” taith the 
Preacher—JHowl is ali. vanity? Where then is our hope? No* 
certainly: when we lead a godly life, and endeavour, as far as Oar 
frail nature will permit* to trace the paths of religion and virtue, all 
is xofr vanity.—Yet the Preacher was right; far he meant it of the . 
fond pursuits of the world, in which we too often hatter and support 
each other.- 'J his is a great evil under the sun. 

The flatterer is as great an enemy to -virtue as the indiscreet mo¬ 
ralists—Though their'end& be absolutely different, they produce the 
same eflbet.—Religion Suffers equally by the villany of the former-** 
rise anprUdent aeal of the latter. 

Womeh bom for loving you, will always adopt the form you like 
the bdsq*—If you area man of sense, they.will be rational beiiigs*-* 
their moralsateasmnch ih your power,* as yours are in that Vi the 
legisla dodW rotn .betag the mere children of error and fancy, you 
may/raise themUeehe digtiity of human nature ,*—bht before yok, 
think of reforming them, it is highly necessary to gain the* command 
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of yourselves ; it is thus alone that you can have the least pretension to any 
share of wisdom; it is thus alone that you can attain to piety ami yutue. 
—Whenever you entertain any other idea of being wise, it wijjf lie/hr 

from you-but from such a resolution you may expect to meet with 

satisfaction in this world, and in the next eternal felicity-which 

God, of his infinite mercy, grant that all here present may attain to 1— 


THE SUFFERINGS OF 

JOHN COUSTOS, FOR FREEMASONRY, 

IN THE* INQUISITION AT LISBON. 


[Concludedfrom Page 335 .] 

I WAS remanded back' to my usual scene of woe, without being able 
to guess what impression my defence might have made 00 my 
judges. A few days after I was brought before his* eminence Cardinal 
da Cunba , Inquisitor and Director-General of all the Inquisitions de¬ 
pendent on the Portuguefe monarchy. The President, directing him¬ 
self to me, declared. That the holy tribunal was assembled purposely 
to hear and determine my cause: That I should therefore examine my 
own mind, and see whether I had no other arguments to offer in my 
justification—I replied, That I had none; but jetted wholly on their 
rectitude and equity. On hearing this, they sent me back to my dark 
abode, and judged me among themselves,——Some time after, the 
President sent for me again; when before him, he ordered a-paper, 
containing part of my sentence, to be read. I thereby was'doomed to 
suffer the tortures employed by the Holy Office, for refusing to teM the 
truth (as they falsely affirmed); for my not discovering the secrets of 
Masonry, with the true tendency and purpose of the meetings of the 
Brethren. 

Thereupon was instantly conveyed to the torture room, built inform 
ofa square tourer, where no light appeared, but what two candles gave : 
and to prevent the dreadful cries and shocking groans of the unhappy 
victims from reaching the ears of the othei»prisoners, the doors were 
lined with a sort of quilt. The Reader will naturally suppose, that I 
must be seized with horror, When, at my entering this infernal place, I 
saw myself on a sudden, surrounded by six wretches, who, after pre¬ 
paring the tortures, stript me naked (all to my linen drawers) ;'-whe* 
laying me on my back, they began to lay hold of every part of my 
body. First, they put round my neck an iron collar; which was 
fastened to the scaffold; they then fixed a ring to each foot; and this 
being done, they stretched my limbs with all their might. They next 
tied two ropes round each arm, and two round each thigh, which topes 
passed under the scaffold, through holes made for that purpose; and 
were all drawn tight at the;same time, by four men, on a*signal made 
for this purpofe. ■ 
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' TI^Rcader wilt believe that my tortnerits must be inthlerdbje,' when 
I sofemnly declare, that these ropes, which were of the size of one’s 
little fingei, pierced through my flesh quite to the bone; making the 
blood gush out at the eight different places that were fo bound. As 1 
persisted in refusing to discover any more than what has been seen m 
the interrogations above, the ropes were thus drawn together four dif¬ 
ferent times, At my side stood a physician and surgeon, who often 
felt my temples, to judge of the danger 1 might be in; by which 
means my tortures were suspended at intervals, that I might have an 
opportunity of recovering myself a little. 

Whilst 1 was thus suffering, they were so barbarously unjust as 4:0 
declare, that, were I to die under the torture, I should be guilty by 
my testimony of self-murder. In fine* the last time the ropes were 
drawn tight, I grew so exceeding weak, occasioned by the circulation 
of the blood being stopped, and the pains I endured, that I fainted 
quite away; insomuch, that I was carried back to my dungeon without 
my perceiving it. 

These barbarian* finding that the tortures above described could not 
extort any farther discovery from me, but that the more they made me 
suffer, the more fervently I addressed my supplications for patience to 
Heaven* they.were so inhuman, six weeks after, to expose me to ano? 
Cher kind of torture more grievous/if possible, than the former. They 
made me stretch soy arms in such a scanner, that the palms of my hand* 
were tarndd outward; when, by the help of a rope that fastened them 
together at the wrist, and which they turned by an engine, they drew 
them gently nearer to one another behind, in such a manner, that the 
back of each hand touched, and stood exactly parallel one to the other; 
whereby both my shoulders were dislocated, and a considerable 
quantity of blood issued from my mouth. This torture was repeated 
thrice; after which I was again taken to my dungeon, and put into the 
hand* of physicians and surgeons, who, in setting my bones put me to 
exquisite pain. 

Two months after, being a little recovered, I was again conveyed 
to the torture-room: and there made to undergo another kind of pu¬ 
nishment twice. The Reader may judge of its horror, from* the fol¬ 
lowing description. 

The torturers turned twice round my* body a thick iron chain, which 
Crossing upon my stomach, terminated afterwards at my wrists.— 
They next set my back against a thick board, at each extremity where* 
pf was a pulley, through which there run a rope, that catched the ends* 
ofthe chainsa/t my wrists; The tormentors then stretching these ropes 
by-means of x roller, pressed or bruised my stomach, in proportion as 
the ropes were drawn tighter. On this occasion they tortured me to 
such a degree,, that my wrists and shoulders were put out of joint. 

The surgeons, however, set them presently after ; but the barl>a«i* 
ans not having yet satisfied their cruelty, made me undergo this tor¬ 
ture a second time* which I did with more pain, though with equal 
Constancy and resolution, I was then remanded back my dungeon* 
Vol. II. 3 I 
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attended by the surgeons who digest my braises, and hcrpl epoftnued 
ttil their <mt* d*f& or gaol delivery. J' T ‘ oPluqvl* 

The Reader may judge, from this faint description,[of jl^e o are^a|ul 
sagstsh I most have laboured und^V the nine different tim^s ^ieV p^t 
me to the torture. Most of my limbs were put out pf Jo^i/^ud 
braised in such a manner, that I was unable during some w«jel^ tjo-lift 
my hand to my mouth, my body being greatly swelled by t^e'juifij^n- 
jnttkins caused by the frequent dislocations. I have but .top, 

0m to fear, that I shall fed the sad effects of this cruelty as Jong as X 
Jive; being feized from tim^ to time with acute pains, wi^ whkh jl 
never was afflicted, till I had the misfortune pf talking iptpftheine^ciless 
and bloody hands of the Inquisitors. ,. • V-)q;>/ 

- The day of the out* d&fe y I was made to walk id the process}pp ; with 
the- other victims of this tribunal. Being . arrived at pt.j ^opw'jc’s 
Church, my sentence was read, by which 1 vyas cond4mAed !ip t& 
gnlhey (ascitistermed) during four years. . !>/ , ’ [ 

:: Three days, after this procession I was conveyed, tq the gaHey, Jand 
.joined next morning in the painful occupations! pf myVfeUmy- sl^ypsV- 
However, the liberty I hadofipeakipg toxuy friepc^ f( ^cr|^Y^g J been 
eorlong deprived of seeing them during my tedibn^^pd wretej^fd^pdt 
fin the prison bf the Inquisition $ the open air 1 nbw hrea^cj# wifchthe 
satisfaction I felun being freed from * the dreadful apnr^iepsibpf jvjiich 
iddrays ovnrspread my mind, whenever I reflected on me <uocertai pty of 
jny fate; these circumstances united, made me figd the h^rd labpiir of 
nhegalleymnch more supportable?. . v .... 

i As I had suffered greatly in my body, by Uie fortunes Jnflicfed on 
nitty of which the Reader has seen a faithful narrative Jn thp iprego- 
ing sheets ; I was quite unfit to go about the painful labour, 

'.at first allotted me, viz. the “Carrying water (an / hundred jptoppds 
weight) to thb prisons of the city—but the fears I was unjlef i^Deing 
Jexpofed jo the inhumanity pf the guards or overseers, who accompany 
the galley slaves, caused me to exert myself so far beyond mx,tti&agtb, 
that twelve days after J fell grievously ill. I was then senttotlie Infir¬ 
mary, where I continued two months. During iny abode in this place, 
l uaj ofitA visited by> the Irish, friars belonging to the Convert of 
i Carpel Santo* who offered tq procure my release, provided l WPulituni 
Roma** Caahtilki. I assured them, their endeavours to jtbat porpofe 
,WtteL& be fruitless; l expiring »y enlargement from the haqd tt Qo& 
'atone, whb, if he in his profound wisdom thought proper, wpg^jjpint 

* lent* other expedients for my obtaining it, than by becpmj^g.ap ^lj^e. 
iiBbhtg imabik after this to go through the toils> tqSt&ifji, pfan 

f entranced, 1 was excused by my amply rewarding. j®e oyot^^. : r-rT- 

* ^was now that I had full leisure to reflect seriously 

obtaining my liberty; aqdfor this purpose desiredajj^nd f f o 

W hiothof^imIah»r, 4 Mr/Barhu» to inform Jupv afmy smtj; 

*andM:orfctjiraol^ address ^ 

favour j he having the honour to live in his Lordsmp Yiajpjdv^ Tj&is 
nobleman^ whose humanity and generosity have been the tneme of 
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fc&ffef'pdns than mine, was so dded *3 to declare, that to^wbaM ^en* 
devour to procure my freedom. Accordingly, his Lordship spoke to 
TStfr^jihpice uie Duke of Newcastle, one of the principal Secretaries of 
in ofdfer to supplicate for leave, from our Sovereign* tbarjri» 
tP^hister.at Lisbon might demand ihe> as a subject of Great Britain. * 1 
*‘/'life Majesty, ever attentive to the felicity of his subjects, anddesb- 
/86s pf relieving them in their misfortunes, was so gracious as to ui» 
terfdre In my favour. Accordingly, his commands being dispatched Go 
Mt. Compton, the British minister at Lisbon; that gentleman demaadv 
ed/iby liberty of the King of Portugal, in his Britannic Majesty’s oamei 
which accordingly I obtained the latter end of October 1744. The per¬ 
son who came and freed me from the galley by order of the Inquisitors 
todk hie.before them. The President then told me, that Cardinal da 
Cutfhi had given orders for my being released; at the same time he 
hid’iiie return to the Holy Office in three or four days. . / 

; I could perceive, during this’ interval, that Lwas followed by .the 
spies % of the Inquisition, who kept h watchftil eve over my bekaaribur, 
and ’tlte places I frequented. I Waited -upon bur Eproy, as likewise upon 
pu/, Qbnsul, whom I informed of the commands which had been laid 


Upo/Si x me. at the Inquisition, and these gentlemen advised me to obey 
tnean. They cautioned me, however, to take a friend whh me, in 
ord& that he might give them notice, in Case I should? b* seized again. 

* ■' ’% accordingly returned to the Inquisitors five day$ alter, when 
the President declared, “ That the Tribunal would not* permit me.to 
“ (continue any longer in Portugal, and therefore that I must name the 
44 fcifyand kingdom whether I intended to retire.”—*wAs my family 
(replied I) is in London, I design to go thither as soon as possible. 
They'then bid me embark in the first ship that should-* sail for England, 
adding, that the instant I had found one, 1 must inform them ed she 
day and hour I intended to go on board, together with- the Captain's 
name and that of his ship. A report prevailed, some days after, that 
one of the persons seized by the Inquisition for Freemasonry, and who 
had obtained his liberty by turning Roman Catholic, had beta so im¬ 
prudent as to divulge the cruelties exercised in this‘tribunal.,.:. * > ..,u 

• I was determined if possible to secure myself from asecond porsecatiob. 
As there was, at this timet no English ship in the port of Lisbon, Iwaitdd 
on 1 Mr. Vantil, the Resident of Holland, and besought him to speak 4 to 
thb Dutch admiral, to admit me on board his^floet. The RdsidciK, 
touched with my calamities, hinted my request to the admiral* Who 
genOrdusly complied with it. I then went, accompanied by ai friend, 
aria irtfbrfned the Inquisitor that I intended to embark for EogUndln 
the" Damietta, "commanded by Vice-Admiral Cornelias/ Sthneiver, who 
Xva^tosail ina few days. Upon the Inquisitor’s enquiring the exact 
J ti&fe : fatten f intended to go on board, I replied at nine the jxoxXm&tz- 

IiVj fie 1 then bid me come to him precisely at that hoar, adding, 
tb 2 f f lie: would send sbde officers of the Inquisition cosee mc-Mfew 

ship-bjiariL • * .w..i 

^ ’ • 3 * I * - - •..> M, .. 
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* Theeeordetft giving me great-uneasiness, I mated upon the several 
Ipmkraen ijfcoite-raeii tinned; when teiting them the injunctions laid 
Upon me, they advised me t» act >very cautiously on this occasion. I 
therefore thought it would be safest for me to go on boajtdviiniticdateiy, 
without giving any notice of it to the Inquisitors. We lay at anchor 
after this, near three weeks befor e Lisbon. 

The Inquisitor no sooner found that I failed coming to him at the 
time appointed, in order to bte conducted to the ship, than he sent out 
about thirty spies. Nine Of them coming to enquire after me, at the 
house where I used to lodge, searched it From top to bottom: examin¬ 
ing every trunk, chest of drawers, and closet. But their endeavours 
to find me being fruitless, some of them getting into a boat, rowed 
several times round the three Eh/tch men of war lying at anchor. They 
imagined that if I was on board, and consequently in a place of secu¬ 
rity* I should not be afraid of shewing myself; a circumstance that 
would have put an end to their search, which cost them some pains 
and expence. As I did not gratify their curiosity, and we weighed 
anchor a few days after, I know not whether they continued it. Their 
search'was so open’both at the house where I haa lodged, as well as at 
other places, that I was soon informed of it $ at which I should have 
been delighted, had not-my joy been damped by*the apprehensions I 
was under, lest tny dear friend, 'Mr. Mouton, the companion of my 
sufferings and tortures, merely on account of Freemasonry, should 
likewise fell a victim to their barbarity. Speaking concerning him to 
the admiral, he with the utmost humanity gave me leave to send for 
him on board. He coming accordingly next day was received, with 
great satisfaction, by the-whole ship’s company, especially by myfdf; 
1 having a peculiar esteem for him, which I shall ever entertain. •» 

* We set sail two days after. We had occasion to observe, during our 
whole voyage, the true pleasure which a generous imnd feds, in doing 
a humane action, and in protecting the unfortunate.—This was parti¬ 
cularly conspicuous in the admiral, he ordering the utmost care to be 
taken of us all the time ’ we were on board his ship; he frequently 
condescending to admit us to his table, when he would talk to us with 
the utmost familiarity. His distinction gahfed us the civilest hehavi- 
obr from every person on board, and whkm tfiminued till our arrival 
at Portsmouth, where we landed; without being put to a single 
faithing expence during the whole voyage.—All these favours, Vo ge¬ 
nerously bestowed by the admiral, call aloud for the strongest ac¬ 
knowledgments of gratitude to that gentleman.—I arrived in London 
the i^th of December 1744., after a long and dangerous voyage. 

I here return thanks to the Almighty, for having so visibly protect¬ 
ed me from that infernal band of friars, who employed the 'various 
tortures already mentioned in order to force me to apostatize from my 
holy religion. 

* I return our Sovereign, King George the lid. (the instrument under 
Heaven for procuring me my liberty) the most dutifol ahd most re¬ 
spectful thanks, for his so graciously condescending to interpose in 
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favtrnr of an itmfbttnnate gatiey-slave.-«—«« As long as 1 hare breath, C 
shall retain the deepest sensations of affection: and loyalty lor his sacred 
person ; .and wiH be ever ready to expose my lifefor lus Majesty asd 
bis august family. t < •. 


... ' A DESCRIPTION OF 

, ST. GEORGE’S CAVE AT GIBRALTAR. 

Communicated by Teomas Denckiiley, Esq. in a better to the late Baas, af 

Ctt£«Tansiaas. 


I N compliance with your Lordship** desire, I do myself the honour 
i of giving you the following description of St. George’s Cave, as 
related to me by an officer of this garrison. , 

A little above the Red Sand, not far from Europa Point, on the 
$. W. side of the hill, is a large cavity, which is the mouth of St. 
Gebrge’s Cave: the entrance is very steep, in some places descending 
regularly, in others very irregularly, and all the way very dirty and 
flippery, occasioned by the continual penetration of the water through 
the top and sides, of the rock, which causes a mouldering and decay 
in the stone, so that one cannot well go down without boots. The 
descent to the Cave is- in some places a man’s height, in others, you 
obliged to crawl on hands and knees. After several turnings and 
windings, which render the passage very tiresome, you enter the Cave 
itteWYtbg bottom^* which i* level, and the roof very regularly ajch* 
ed after the anti^: Gothic manner. There are several tables* iwith 
benches round them, the workmanship of which is very curious, all 
out of the solid rock; but the roof and sides surpass all imagina** 
turn for beauty and magnificence. The gentleman from whom I had 
this, account assured me, that all the descriptions invention ever fur* 
ixished us with are poor sgid mean in comparison of the glories that 
Strike you in yewr -firs* entrance into this Cave j adding, that it infi¬ 
nitely exceeded the finest paintings or sculpture he had ever seen, as 
well for the prodigious lustre aud diversity of colours that shine round 
yon on every side, as for the neatness of the carving and other cm* 
bdliahmemb 

This Cave, in common with most other extraordinary production# 
of art or,nature, are ascribed to preternatual architects, and various 
4 UT 0 the stories raised of apparitions. Sc c. haunting this place. The 
most probable conjecture, that can be raised is, that some priests, or 
other retired persons, chose this spot to seclude themselves from the 
world,, and employed their leisure hoars ip. beautifying this their re¬ 
treat.. The beauties that are celebrated in this Cave are, in my opi- 
oion, the equal productions of Art and Nature. The tables, with 
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ttoirtmrrocmdfag seats, tite* driiHkse iewn out of tfie ftjfck,'__ 

Ac.water is eontiettiaUy dropping from all parts, it polisTiei'jpe /tiles 
efithe Cavey.-andfeflders them As smooth as the finest maltye, ~ai&'the' 
top of the tables*are finer than the smoothest glass^ ‘ 

Horn, that visit this Cave are obliged* to carry lighted toixft^'^ffh 
tbenw^to fi»A their way- %* now* the rays proceeaing from th&sd’Hghte 
ate thrown upon the polished surface of the internal parts of the Cay£, : 
which is entirely composed of convexities and concavities, -and^hift 
reflected back in all the beautt&l diversity of colours, p&ie 

ikaantt as we see a diamond or cut glass reflect the beams of 
and this t taW to be the natural cause of* this wonderful apptf&tence* 
There m formerly a very good entrance to this Cate, but ir is; now 
tt opt op by the falling in of'the rock, and I don’t doubrbht tltc'Cave 
itself will, in process of time, share die same fate,. k ^ 

I have the honour to be, V*.", 

, ■ ■ »*• Yonr Lordship’s most obedient 5efrVanti'"' ,, J 

* • : * * ' TirtJv* t)ts*cn ni'l tti 

To the Ra*/l if Cn isteuvib l t>, London'; * * 




SHORT ABSTRACT 


«» TIE 


HISTORY OF GUADALOUPEV, 


i 

' .*: * SJ. 

*■/1 n*. 


A S every thing relating to Guadaloupe is become at this tuflkpe-' 
eutiarly hue renting, we doubt not but our readers will J*eh)s& 
with particular Cariosity the relation of the vartans re Vc^utionsjfo 
which this island has beeA subjected, by the avarire, cruelty 
jtvficeef the several French governors of that and the neighboring 
isies.«-t-^One catonot 1 redd the following account, among mafiy OChelrs 
of..the 'same kind, without Conceiving the utmost indignation against 
thoioharacteps of men* worse thaft the savages they were so sollcitbuS 
to destroy; 

-In the-your<1636, whefr the tolony of Guadaloupe was in its in— 
hetoyy and in a very low and distressed condition, D'Otivfe belftjc gj>-| 
pointed governor* formed a project of making war on the frmnouf 
nativ&ft, in hopes to better the circumstances Of the colonists, by Waif-^ 
deling those* poor people of their manioc and other provisi 4 sB ; T Sn!J" f 
indeed he seemed determined to destroy them all. ‘ H£.tK^rf&tte n fost j 
tib time*, hut forming the minds of the few people ‘that rtiaini^ 
execute his purpose* he began to make war on the savages' i^anHiary 
26th, 1656, '.by- ordering some of them, who appeared 1H 1 acarfjfp/, 
making) for the fort* to be cat to pieces the moment thegi^dSd^^butj' 
providentially they steered another course. Sdhie or tto&e'^p&ai* 
wretches destined for slaughter having carried off fohie Cbtion from 
the .Culde Sac, to which perhaps they had Been ehficed by' &me of 
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wicked emissaries though they had left.itv the imm* afrit* 
hpg^ril some fruit# really more in value* in-wta thought 'a ranifiriepte 
mqt^yejtbjr commencing hostilities-. An. officer of the nana^of Bmu 
taihe was dispatched#, with fifteen stout scidiers^ to make« tounioa** 
the jslapdm and bring off by fair mean* ^few French who had fee two 
ox three months sojourned among the natives. These poor people^ 
suspectjj^g nothing# received Fontaine and his party with great sates* 
faction* regaled mem in the best manner they; could# restored their 
countrymen to them# and informed them that a small. English vessel: 
had, landed a few men on the island# who had visited and proposed 
an alliance against the French; that they had openly rejected, their, 
overtures> and that the English were now gone upthr country id 
search of game- . Fontaine made sagood use of this inteUigofice# that* 
he toolc the English vessel, and brot^ght her to Fort»St.? Fieri*. *- . - t* 

Three days after this action the governor# with some desperadoes 
inured .to villany#- embarked to visit the habitations of the savages in 
that part of the island .where Fort Royal now stands, reporting that 
they were going in search of a more convenient «pot ihtn that < which' 
they at present occupied. The natives having by some means or 
other been ad vertised- o f their cruel 1 i wc e n r t un# had abandoned the 
place# carried off their provisions# and set fire to their huts; so that 
when D’Olive landed# he found only an old man# aged 70, named 
Yancey# with his two sons# and three other young men who had not time 
to make their escape. These people, when, they saw-the French ap¬ 
proach# made all possible signs of submission, crying out, France «• 
angry with us ; and being assur e d no l m i c was designed them# theysur- . 
rendered at discretion. The governoi; immediately chariged his look# 
and discourse, and with a stern countenance called the old mativilbfiit 
and traitor, accusing him of conspiring with other, natives against din* 
colony to destroy fbera all. The poor old man denied th& charge,' 
with all the frankness and honest assurance that truth could dictate? ■ 
declaring, at the same time# that he and all Ids country mcr> were ** 
strongly attached to the French# that they would leave nothing;undemd 
to serve them. But D’Olive taking a watch out of hisipaekec, shoves * 
ed it to him, telling him that it was the guardian angel ofvFraaCef' 
and that he had been assured by him of what he. had now affir»ed»u- 
The simple Indian# astonished at the, ticking and motion of this 
machine, which he really supposed a spirit and the author of>the ; 
calumny# exclaimed against it with strong invectives andTCsentmeaf; * 
declaring it to be an impostor# and swearir^g solemnly that neithw'ho' 
nor any of his comntrymen had conceived the least design .against tfcto 
French* . To confirm the truth of this asseveration# they commandtcf * 
him r fo J order the women, who were in sight# to come,in;,and surrey 
der; l to jyhichj the, ..old man readily consented* giving an,‘Order fof 
thai^ purpose to. one of his sons j . but the young maniiinacead* qf ’rc*- '• 

turiiWV ; fpade his escape with the women*... • vr : * 

Th|s so enraged d’ylive* that, dragging Yancey atod-lasl retnfecftiP * 
ing son into-the/sloop# they stabbed the young 'man with., theti* ^peis. * 
paxds in sight of His unhappy father# whom they immediately after 
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Nffvad manned, t *3 then ffang tirbbdy M P>A*mA ^Wt 

being ef * robust constitution, be kept hiraittf up fot"*tm»M*titafe kfy 
jwtUidubg, entreating them with tears and the meet btfcatabfte^irica 
to save Ms life, but in vain, for these mertitew vilbun* 1 kftddteffhu* 
m tbs head with their oars*—The feus ef the three other ymng'Um 
was deferred only dll such time as they (hoodd nideifen it tbB rt- 
teeatof the women, in the way to which one of them iMk.dmowor- 
tstmy of leaping from a precipice, and, though he Wait btttOh Itfmskd, 
m ado ft shift to travel five leagues to the women and hisr oofctftiides* 
whom he informed of the approach and insatiate cruelty* of the French. 
On hearing this, they hastily retired farther up the country, having first 
buried their manioc and other provisions in the ground, so that when 
these bloody villains arrived: there, they' tittle suspected that what 
they sought for was so near.—The two other young men whom they 
had spared as guides, having found ail opportunity hf; escaping in the 
night, they were forced to return without their errand. 

Nor was the cruelty of these tyrannical governors exercised only 
On die innocent natives ; their own countrymeh equally felt the effects 
cf their villany, when daring to oppose their hdnunatr or illegal mea¬ 
sures. The adventures of two brave Frct ichm cfr who opposed the 
rebellion of Pointy, lieutenant-general of the islands, affords soifcoble 
an instance of disinterested and manly friendship, tfcatrtve cannot tbsist 
the temptation of inserting it here. 

The Captains Ftntainezod Camo, finding themselves unable to oppose 
the superior force of the rebels, and that their cause was itrtpUtMy 
lost, betook themselves to the woods, where they were reduced to suffer 
the most cruel severities of thirst and hunger.—One of their negroes 
who was tracked in carrying them victuals, was almost flogged do death 
fO make him confess where his master lay hid; no artifice, persuasion, 
threat, or cruelty, availing, they cut off all his toes\o disable hint from 
walking. These two distressed captains, deprived of their faithful 
•laves, cut off from'subsistence, and left without even hope, otie of 
them afflicted with a dropsy determined to make to the sea-side in- the 
middle of the night, and the other undertook to swim to the first ship 
and* implore succour: they reached the beach in safety, and a vessel 
lying at anchor within sight, Fontaine plunged into the sea and soon 
leached her, and was hauled on board by means of a rope thrown Out 
to him for that purpose. But how agreeably was he surprized tQ fad 
in the person of the captain, an honest Fleming, his intimate 1 iriefed; 
and who assured him of protection, though very high rewards had 
been offered by Poincy to any one that should take them cted dr alive. 
This generous offer of the captain was nobly refused by Fdntainevttiv- 
losshis friend was'also included.—The captain of the vesatf beginning 
tO i expostulate on the hazard of running this doubk *<Mngeft**FOfk^jie 
resolutely resolved to return, arid share the fate of his cokipa^iohi—*■ 
Seeing him thus resolute, the honest skipper ordefeddm-hiFbokt^and 
took' Up tbef helpless Camo, whose disease augmented^ Ms othdf Mis¬ 
fortunes, and brought him on board. Next day, boldly* ptfrteftting 
himself to (Ska* governor, he made some pretence of urgent business 
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at St. Epstfttiaj imi » an hoar or two thereafter weighed anchor foe 
that island, whore he safely landed Ms freight, who from there soon 
found their way to franco; their complaints were heard, and they 
gratified for the present with a considerable sum of money to each.—* 
What crowns the whole, and still more signally marks the hand of 
Divine Providence in the conduct of this affair, is, that though the 
Fleming by this step hazarded the losing, considerable effects which he 
had left behind him at St. Christopher's, while thus laudably employe 
ed, he found .nothing diminished ; the affair very probably remaining 
a secret to Poincy, who in that case would certainly not have spared 
him. M, .. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE JACKALL, 


fTT^HE Jackails are bold and ravenous to a great degree, and “what 
A they dare not attempt singly, they will execute together. They 
are so frequent in the woods, that a larger animal cannot stir, with** 
out being seen by some of them ; and it cannot be seen without being 
destroyed. The moment a jackal! sees a stag, or any other largo 
creature, which is not of the prey kind, nor has strength, teeth, pjp 
claws to defend itself, it sets up its cry, which is exactly like that of 
our hounds, and follows it. The cry is continued as it runs, and thp 
other jackails that are in hearing follow also. The longer the ch*cp 
the greater becomes the pack, for all that are in the parts through 
which the prey runs join the pursuers. To escape is impossibles 
because, - could even the pursued prey out-run the wearied ones, which 
first began the chace, there is a continual supply; so that whatever fa 
once attacked is sure to perish. When the creature can no longer 
fly from them, they worry it at once, and it is devoured, and every 
bone picked almost in an instant; after which, the jackails disperse 
tiU another cry invites them. 

They hunt generally in the night, and in the parts of the Eaft 
where they are most frequent, darkness is no sooner spread over the 
earth than they are heard in full cry, in one part or other of the 
woods, : As this is understood by mankind, it is a language n6t less 
intelligible to the other beasts of prey; nor is it the lion only th^t 
profits by it. Whether a lion, a tyger, a leopard, or whatever other 
species of the larger animals of prey, happens to be near, he attends 

tb the cry and knows it to be the note of pursuit. . H e naturally, 

therefore, looks about, being sensihle that whatever is pursued is 
food for him as well as for them. These large animals ate all very- 
swift, but they are lazy; they will overtake almost any thing at a 
small distance^ but they never make long pursuits. If the stag* or 
whatever; it be the jackails are after, be at a distance, and pursue- it$ 
course another way, they never trouble themselves about it; but if i$ 
J>e near, or if it runs towards the place where the lion is concealed, 

Y9h* ff* 3 5 
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will dart out upon It as it goeaby, and the jadka^k that bafrfcnilrwted 
it down, must stand by to see their king eat, and be content w 4 th‘what 
he leaves; for there is no resisting a creature ever f gfesj> tip yfcose 
paw is fatal. ' ' 


SPEECH OF A CREEK INDIAN, : 

AGAINST THE IMMODERATE USE OF SPIRITUOUS LIQU6R£ 

Delivered in a National Assembly of the Creeks, upon the $real~ 
ingout tf & War : First Published in April 1754.. 


Fathers, Brethren, and Cquntrtmin ( 

f TN this solemn and important council, rising up before the wisdom 
" JL and experience of so many venerable sachems, and having the 
€ eyes of so many heroic chieftains upon me, I feel myself struck with 

* that awful diffidence, which I believe would b t ft It by any mt of 

* my years, who had not relinquished all the modesty of his nature. 

* Nothing, O Creeks! could enable me to bear the fixt attention of 

* this illustrious assembly, or give to my youth the power of itnexn- 

* barrassed utterance, but the animating conviction, that there is not 

* one heart among us, that does not, glow for the dignity, the glory, 

* and happiness of his country. And in those principles, how inferior 

* soever my abilities toay otherwise be, I cannot, without violating my 
'* own consciousness, yield to any one thp superiority/ • * 

After some observations upon the- state of the nation, the speaker 
In the most artful manner introduces his subje&j and with the greatest 
tenderness for the age and the names of the sachems before whom he 
speaks, takes occasion to touch upon thp many violations of <ivU order, 
the irrational perversions of character, and all the other fetal ednse- 
quenefes of the immoderate use of spirituous liquors. His wprds at thp 
conclusion of this are worthy of notice. 

* ’Tis true (says he) these [violations of civjl order* &c.] are 

* past—may they never be repeated. But tremble, Ol Creeks / -when 

* I thunder in your ears this denunciation ; that if the cup of perdition 

* continues to rule among us with sway so intemperate, jo^d/hteMse to 

* he a nation / Ye will have neither heads to direct, nor festal torpro- 

* tect you. While this diabolical juice undermines all' thtMpdwetfs of 

* your bodies and souls, with inoffensive zeal the nuarribft infeubled 

* arm will draw the bow, or launch the spear in the-day afbaviUptono 
4 purpose. In the day of council, when national Safety ^staxids^sus- 

* pended on the lips of the hoary sachem, he Will shake* his hh&&iwitli 
< uncollected spirits, and drivel the babblings of ^ second Jcllildiq>od. 
c Think not, 6 Creeks, that I presume to frighti you tatty QMf?tttiagi* 
4 nary picture* Is it not evident (alas, it is too fe&lly-ao l)‘tthdt we 
J find -our military ardour abating $ our. numbers d^treh4ng*f [< ouj 
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. snapbood a premature metem to disease,, .ro.wckoesi^ to 

undrOur venerable sachtms a solitary scanty number.’ 

: -Raffo of vybat follows a few pages after {his, it would be almost a 
criminal omission not to quote, the sentiments are so elevated, and. at 
the same time so natural. 

‘ And now? Q Qruksl if of your coun tr y, if the pulse 

* of glory, if all that forms the hero and exalts the man, has not 
€ swelled your breasts with a true indignation against the immoderate 

* us$..qf rhis liquor; if these motives axe insufficient to produce such 
‘ resolutions as may prove effectual, there are yet other ties of huma- 

* nity, tender, dear, and persuading. Think on what we owe to our 
‘ children, and to the gentler sex, 

‘ With regard to our children, hesides affecting their health, ener- 

* vating all their powers, £Qd endangering the very existence of our 
‘ nation, by the unbounded use of these pernicious draughts; think 
‘ how it must affect their tenderness, ter see the man that.gave them 
Vboiflg 4hu# siink into the mqst biujal state, in da,ig#r iof being spflfo- 

* c$L*$d, by his own* intemperance, and standing in need, of their infant 
f . aren,iio.si^pQi;t}his.st;igg<?ring steps* or raise his feeble head while he 

* vgfnits forth tbje fgul debauch—~ 

fu& Warrior si p Q$uutrymn / , , . • • 

SiJioWi despicable must such a practice render even in .the eyes 
‘ of ypr own children 1 Will it not gradually deprive us of all autho- 

* rit*n the families which we ought to govern and protect! Whata 

‘ pf time does it create, which might otherwise be spent round 

€ the. blazing hearth* in the most tender offices.—It perverts the .great 
‘ designs of nature, and murders all those precious momeuts, in whieh 
c the warrior should recount to his wondering offspring his. own great 
‘ actions and those of his ancestors. By these means the tender bosom 
‘ ha# often caught the patriot flame, and an illustrious, succession 
/ ot.tachetns and warriors was formed among us from generation to 

* .generation, before our glory was eclipsed by the introduction of this 

* destructive liquid. . > 

* 0 Creeks ! you all remember the great Gar angola* who is now gone 

* to our fathers, and from whose loins l immediately sprung* You 

* know how often he has led forth our warriors to conquest, while his 
‘ name sounded like thunder, and flashed terror on our foes. You 
*. vffiU.then pardon the necessary vanity, if I presume to remind you 

* how piously he adhered to the original simplicity of life* Often has 
h ho:said, that , if he did not fly from this cup of perdition, his name 

* 'iWfiwW never be sounded from hill to hill by the tongue of posterity; 

can affirm* that if he had wasted his time in such practices, 

* (Jtnyibosom wfcukt never have been fired to glory by the repeated 

our family virtues and atchievemenfcs; nor should I have 

* .<lafffida OH this .occasion, fondly to emulate them-, hy raising my un- 
*s pnantised voice in* the cause of my country, before, suGh *a venerable 

* aftiewblyof chieffiapd warriors/ 

•Iritth^.rem^Mufcc of fha speech the Indian or^tjor gives som* hints 
relating to: the delicacy: of. behaviour in men toward the female sex, 

3 K 2 
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a*d.exposes the>rodenesi of* forittgteapprohtth tfcesk towrfy erea- 

* (urea .with unhallowed lips* breitlring the aoiaoniensmrilxtf abd&u 

* ■ botied juice; o® to roll into their cfowwyembrade ittsa>' state infe- 

* nor to .the brutes, losing all /that rapturous intercourse oftee and 

* friendship, all those most exalted of human enjoymetotsp which 

* they, aatLonty they, arecapable ofcommunicating.’ »* - 

; The speaker concludes iu die most pathetic matindr* conjuring Iris * 
countrymen by every interested motive, ‘ to make the cop of naute- 

* ration henceforward the crown-of their festivities; to *ade chdir 

* country ; to maintain and elevate her glory, and to transmit health, 

* freedom, arid honour to their posterity.’ * 

That no person may doubt the authenticity' of this speech/fur 
think the sentiments of it above the Indian genius, the translator has 
given us several extracts from the Indian speeches at their treaties 
with the English on several occasions, in which the same seddmehts, 
metaphors, &e. are found, Thu is such evidence as Cannot be resisted. 
-^•He observes besides, that we need not wonder there should be found 
so many orators among the Indians, since speech-making is the me 
effect of a republican government; where no person Cain claim any 
pre-eminence among hu fellow-citizens, but What'his age, wisdom, 
and figure in councils, gives him. The Indians, (Continues h€, Uunfe 
a great vivacity and sprightHness of imagination in their harangues. 
Their action seems to us somewhat vehement* but appears Wft- 
respond exactly* to die several passions. Though their language has 
but few roots, they render ii copious, and extremely fit? for orfct&ry, 
by varying and compounding their words, 1 and by having ctf&t&ht 
recourse to metaphors, &e. after the Eastern manner. ' 'By the fre¬ 
quent use of guttmifels, their language is also so«f<>rotrs fend mascuSne. 
Nevertheless, they are extremely nice in their turns ofexptession; 
and few even of their best orators are so far masters* of their °ffen- 
guage as never to offend the ear of an Indian audience. Which seems 
not less difficult and fine than die ear of the Athenians, when Dt- 
mottbmts and jEs china melted diem with rival periods. M.' 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF SPEECH* 


T HE use of speech hath by some been represented as an seated 
mark which distinguishes man from the other inhabixaihumf this 
creation. I suppose these persons mean the |>ower of conveying ideas 
to each other by speech, for that of articulating sound* we nmy/ofeaerve 
in several others. Nor, perhaps, will the obserV at io ndiold esdrfemflly 
true with, regard to the other quality ; inasmuch as I see grdabgeaqgm 
to believe all animals have a sort of language, whereby* tbdy converse 
with .one,-another: though, perhaps,* they tove not a fotnltyi pf(modu¬ 
lating .sounds with as great a variety a©, man; ' having, 1 perhaps,/ a less 
variety of ideas ; yet, whoever hnsbeen atall ccmvprtsaiit! withithem, 
cannot,: I thUk A d$ubt their power of communifiatingviKcessarydimts. 
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Fori post, I amsitffickntly assured they have no: sound hot what 
hatfcbits proper meaning* and is well understood among themsehnre: 
fbivrncftjto acgiit from the opinion*. thatNatnre hath made nothing in 
vaim *wbfcevei; hath heard a rook alarm his neighbour* on the appre- 
het&ii&ci of danger* or the different sounds made me of by the hen, 
when she would summon her chickens to their food* or warn them tt> 


shun yLn approaching hawk, must conclude, that they have sufficient 
methods to convey the ideas of delight and terror to-each other, nay, 
and. (to those of our species who live much among them, and (if I may 
be altoweri the phrase). converse intimately with them. The experi¬ 
enced huntsman knows, by the different notes of the dogs, whether the 
game be fox or hare which they pursue. In short* a man wise should 
be thrown among a nation of people whose language he understood 
not one word of, might as rationally conclude that they had none, and:, 
all that seemed such inrthem was nothing more than certain in*ttidu~ 
late.accidental sounds, without any meaning, as he might.those of 
th& beasts to be so from the same reason* But though the very gift of 
speech itself doth not essentially distinguish us from our follow* 
inhabitantoof this globe* yet the manner in which we employ it, 1 think, 
does $ or, in other words, though the use of speech be not peculiar to 
man, I believe the abuse of it is. Mr* Locke* in his. chapter of Tie 
Remedies of the Abuse of Words, says, “ That whoever shall consider 
** thmnrrors and obscurity, the mistakes and' confusion that'are spread 
“ in Thl world by an ill use of words, will find some reason to doubt 


“ whether language, as it has been employed, has contributed more 
€< to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongst mankind.”' 
I am inclined to believe, that if we could by a kind of chemical Ope¬ 
ration separate those parts of our ordinary conversation,' which either 
leave any idea in the mind of the speaker, or convey any to that of 
the hearer* from those which do not, the former would be found scarce 


to bear the proportion of a tenth part to the latter* 

To instance, first, in compliments, among the civilized part of 
mankind what a number of words hath the introduction of this custom 


stripped of the ideas, and in a manner annihilated? What idea hath 
any man in his head, when he says^to another. Sir, I am your most 
obedient humble servant: I am heartily glad to see you: How does 
your good family ? I am heattily sorry to hear of the death of your 
father, &c. I believe there is scarce any well-bred man but hath 
thrown away half the words of his language in this manner; nor is 
these any (man either weak enough to intend or to receive flattery by 
thi® method. When one gentleman tells another he is His most obe¬ 
dient afovaait, it signifies no more, nor is any more understood by it, 
than if he had'said Barababatha, or any other sound, which in no 
language that we know of has any meaning. A second way of squan¬ 
dering'words in conversation, is the art of adorning your speech ^as 
somenimagine the ancient Greeks to have done their language) with 
expletives. This is a faculty which I have known some men possess 
in so eminent a, degree, that they might themselves be properly called 
expletives in conversation. A third way, and less innocent than any 
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of. the. former, isahat of swearing on every fliebkyiBd sometiatds on 
no occasion* If an oath, conveyed to the mini of,«, ehebtim thirtra* 
riblc sense it properly signifies, it would be imjmssihfei&rlbnici&ito 
so weak as to use it; besides., considering the present.fhafrishiBg 
*tate of infidelity, we may often be assured an oath is feoaond^wfithnut 
any idea belonging to it; for, what idea can an, atheisfchavfc dor his 
mind when he swears by his Creator, or a debt, who swearsiiqrr&ip 
of the articles of the Christian faith. There are several othpK itKchads 
too tedious to mention, in which particular men very happilyimiehcndc 
an argument or a story often carry off some thousands of words, and 
leave no person the wiser; not to mention certain phrases which have 
by long custom arrived at meaning nothing, though often used; such 
as. It is very early , very late; very hot, very cold i a ver/good, a very bad 
flay or opera ; the best in the world, the worst in the world, and several 
others. But, besides many other species of word-squandering . which 
ire generally practised, every particular profession seems, to.havddajd 
violent hands on some certain syllable*, .which they use dd hbi&m, 
without conveying any idea whatsoever. .1 need mot mention tjhat 
custom so notorious among gentlemen of die law, of takingdfcva#; frost 
substantives the power given them by Mr, Lilly of standing ^ them¬ 
selves, and joining two or. three more substantives to shear, their* aig* 
niication; 1 mean the noble art of tautology,, which is j one i kind 
extravagance in the use.of words i they have also several wottfo^ior 
ather sounds, peculiar to themselves, without any meaning, Amras, 
learned in, the law, dispatch, reasonable, and many othew*:: Physicians 
seem to have so carefully avoided this extravagance that, ,in ail their 
prescription?, they, use no words at all, conveying their meafiugLto 
the apothecary by certain strange figures, which some think .t©jhaven 
very mystical .and even magical force in them; and yet; these .gem* 
tlejnen have spn* words in use among them, to which it mil be very 
difficult to assign any certain idea; such are, out of danger, 4 €tf 6 pre¬ 
scription, infallible method, &c. Nay, I have been told, ttux physician 
itself is a word of very little, if any signification. The mercantile 
worfd may at first sight, from their writings, be supposed to- spar* all 
superfluity of language, and use no more than the needful; and yet, 
notwithstanding their frequent banishment of the first person our of 
their epistles, we shall find in their mouths several words and phrases 
of . as little meaning as any before-mentioned; such axe, ivety cheap, 
lowest price,,get nothing by it, fair trader—as l have a. souljtoibeaaaud, 
this cost w,e> &c. There are also several ways at first used twdijftix* 
guish particular degrees of men, but by time immemociat sttiptjof alt 
ideas whatever; such are. Captain, Doctor, Usquhro^ Mbnemsahk,rnwl 
Might Honourable ; the two last of whkh signifies nomam ttajfcdfv you 
should prorpunce the above-mentioned. word,, BarababajAa. iicGceat 
xn#a have t peculiar phrases, which some pe*$o r» uttaginej;lt<fedtadve l* 
meaning among themselves, but give no mor*,idt» ^aiodic*f<|thansihy 
of those unintelligible sounds which the beasts utttt\tutudb'ia«e» Upon 
my. honour y, befif^me, depend on me, MU terteinly. iHFVeiyoa ^ansihenJ&me, 
this is premised,vt*ibjo*,had spfhe stmir.\ and;>samg^h.u ndre d i loriuars 
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this 1 kind, Very frequent in the mouths of great men. I shall enuv 
meratk^ no more out of the many instances which might be brought of 
our using sodnds without ideas; but, from what has been said, f am 
persuaded the use of speech appears of no such universal advantage as 
some may think it, and that we may not consider the distinction which 
speech has set between us and the brute creation (if it hath set any) 
sor muth toour honour, nor make so ill a use of it, as to upbraid them 
with i what, if Nature bath granted to us, we have so barbarously and 
scandalously abused. 

. in 

.•.i-TT..' Jiri: - .* 

' - * ON SUICIDE. 


I W'iva melancholy consideration that our news-papers should every 
/day present us with accounts of those who have thought ft toofft?r 
impious violence to the first and leading law of Self-Preservation, as 
well a» thelaws of religion and their country. I know not how to 
aMDCdunt 'for the great increase of Self-Murderers amongst us. fs it 
tiutti r thel*e: is more' calamity in our nation than formerly? Are the 
means«if comfort more difficult to be arrived at? Are men become 
lesb merciful to the indigent of their species; or are our passions be- 
comeylese governable than they were ? It is difficult to say how far 
cithtr of these causes prevail; one thing is certain, that no distress, 
eve© the bitterest that man can suffer, is sufficient to warrant a viola¬ 
tion- of his life. It is true, indeed, when a man groaris urider tlifc 
heavy pressures of poverty; when his days are clouded with disease $ 
whenhe is obliged to taste the bitter cup of the world’s’cruelty, and 
bear,, as*Shakespear says, * e the proud man ? s contumely and the inso¬ 
lence of office,” he is apt to cry out, in the words of that great poet, 
O that the Almighty had not placed his canon against self-murder.** 
But however he may be excited to wish himself stript of a being that 
is miserable, it by no means follows that he has a right to lay down 
a life-he did not give himself, and which he- is commanded to btear 
till the Author of his nature calls for it.—To what purpose are 
sent into this world, but to act a part in it suitable to the sphere a** 
signed us by the Ruler of human affairs; and if we send ourselves 
ont'of -being before our task is finished, we behave as ridiculously hs 
that factor would do, who should quit the stage in the first act, when 
Jieluiew'that his part was cast to continue till the last.—Should it so 
' falltout: that hi* part is grievous to him, if he imagines he could per 4 
from,another better; and if he has just reason to believe that his ta- 
lemts iinight be employed to a higher advantage, yet a man of honour 
event)in this Cade will not relinquish his post; but after tiding all rtU- 
turaLahdlawfrdcffbm to rise in the drama, wfll wait'with patients 
tdikaaiopportunifty occurs of distingei^hihg himself and moving In 4 
sphere* * . . r ''-'r 1 . • 

Bufe^abstracted; from* these considerations of expediency, 1 which per¬ 
haps a- riot -powodtil^enough to work upon sullen natures, let -iv fcfc 
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rejected om, th*» he wh® Is ilk -lun»s«J£ k<ug»o«f3tj$r, oScwk m 
theJunraediate displeasure of his Maker ; and what is ySt more dread¬ 
ful in this case, the crime which he perpetrates gains no~ time 

C stance. The murderer lifts his hand against his own existence; 

braves bis Mafcer by an Impious assassifta*io«rjr he p!uftg4&n)b%&* 
othqr life, with all his crimes about Mm, and this Ian 
enormous; he enters into the presence of a Being eternaUy <£stant 
faosi^imparity, who must punish so awful, an offence, and 
te perdition, there to bewail his past offences ; to wish a 
times for that life which he had just deprived himself of, wkh-thts 
heightened circumstance of misery, that he must stiff Wisb’iii*teih. 
Can any thing be more alarming to the soul than tbe^thonghtn o&raeh 
a'condemnation from the Almighty, when enraged Chnnipoeeifee^liart 
blow the unquenchable flame, and the justice of’the Dmnity^iir'J^te : 
mated ta punish such an offence with all the rigour that ifcmtystent 
midi that*attribute of his nature* 

' If considerations of this son wifi not awaken those who think? and 
ho have any sense or traces of religion in the! ftffofl, f-1fcftdw 
what will: and as sure as wc now exist, so cerfaili it is will 

demonstrate Ms severe displeasure against such offenders,; 'but Un less 
is, that few amongst us are influenced by any such principles, and 
most part are influenced *ty none : they have*' only ft : gfrfcdCfot tafr&s of 
pain and pleasure, and when they find pain predominate,' theyfStftfpon 
ah expedient to* avthd it, by rushing upon deafch,withbet ever reflecting 
in that sleep of death what ills may come, which ought indeeff VS givt 
them pahrs Many arguments might be advanced to shew the? absurdity 
gad impiety of suicide ; suffer me to mention one, which I imagine 
may have some influence with thbse who are spt to value theiffsefye* 
em their personal bravery; which is, that to commit suicide tsuncan 
ignoblecwwardice. Addison finely observes, that to fly from sufferings; 
itnot half so brave as a resolution to bear them, to bear themjike a 
m: and Make* distinguishes the courage of our first parent, in*oppo* 
sitfon to'the cowardice of our general mother, that the one was for 
faring from her sufferings, and the other, bearing them as Wdf! arhe 
could* Has true, when we are afflicted we must feel; and, asjfriojj 
has nobly expressed it ; ^ 

T ' The blood will follow where the knife is driven ; v ‘ . t 

The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear; r . * * 

- - , 

but then there is a higher part of us, which can stUl hfl&'-up gainst al 
{be evils that flesh is heir to . Should we be exposed tbrpaig/VlIrse- 
yerest pain, what is the consequence ? 'Our nature will, at bts^ yield 
tq the infliction without any effort of ours ; and if we shoukflie marked 
put for suffering, no more can. be said than this, that jfarer 

numshud /bcyoaid. wh& our. provocations *. WwbMua 

JcFKttvi'the frame and heart of man,:will, ngypr equate me*fr ri^sdtwi, 
pr inflict’tnbre than We are able, or than it is fit wfe $ho<tt& ‘ 

, .Would one tfen* who, is doomed tp suffer, act the part af£jM&!et 
him nobly Kear it a little while, and his sufferings will cease ; toe storm 
tf wintry time will quickly pass , and one unbounded spring entirely all* A.Z, 
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• 1 Parliamentary proceedings. 

“j*U - * 

‘ “ " - HOUSE or LORDS. 

the second reading o£ the Slave Carrying Trade Bill, Lord Grenville (who 
\J is fora total, not a partial abolition) moved, that it be read that day 
three‘months, which, after a debate, was carried—Contents 45—Non-Contents 4 

g‘. Lord Crtmnlle moved the commitment of the French Volunteer Bill, which was 
©ppOSetfbyLcrd Tbamt , and several other Peers, and supported by Lord AtddMid, the 
Sari of Mansfield, and Lard Grenville \ and after a debate of some length, the Hooae.dK- * 
vkk<t-dbf the Commit-mu 541~against.it 7. The Bill was then ordered to be coat- - 
mittedfor the mer ttm, mi the House to be summoned. 

6: Lotd Stanhope rose to oppose the third reading of the Emigrant Corps Bill, and wms 
proceeding, to state bta objections to it in most violent language, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by Lord Sydney, who said, that he was about to do what he never yet had done 
in either House of Parliament, but which the present occasion fully justified: The 
speech of the noble Lord was not, he was convinced, intended for their Lordships, ba 
for the friends of that noble Lord, with whom he had crowded the*.bar. How suit 
such language was to go forth, att their Lordships must be ftjHy convinced. He there* 
fore moved $at the House be cleared. 

Lord Grenville rose with some warmth, to express his indignation at the language 
that had. been used; he could not, he said, suffer strangers to quit that House witfr 
a notion, that the doctrines of the noble Lord would not meet with the marked oppo-. 
sitioo, nay reprobation, of the whale House. 

lAji^StatthcfemeA about to proceed, when the bar was cleared, and strangers were 
not te-jyimitted during the debate. Adjourned. 

8. The Insolvent BUI passed through a Committee, was then read a third time, 
apd ordered to the Commons. 

9. 74 a Royal Assent was given by Commission to a number of Public and Private 

BUlv. f 

*5. The Bakers (or Sunday) Bill, was read athiod time and passed 

xfo- bord Grenville moved, * That the Lords be summoned to meet to-morrow, an 
twelve p—tisely, on business of the utmost im por tance.’ Ordered. Adjourned. 

17. Lord Grenville delivered a Message from his Majesty, simajar to the one deliver* 
tdbjr Mr. Dundas in the House of Commons. His Lordship commented on the to—* 
duct of die different societies, who, in adopting principles similar to those that ac¬ 
tuated the several affiliating clubs in France, tended to subvert the Constitution; and 
concluded, by moving, « That his Majesty’s Message be taken into consideration on 
Monday next.* 

Lord Stanbepe reprobated the idea of suspending the Habeas Corpus. Act, with fcft* 
usual zeal and energy; he called upon their Lordships to recollect what a trifling 
circumstance gave rise to the Revolution of France, when Government was confident 
of its power. He called upon them to reflect, that in a single night the Revolution 
of Poh—d was accomplished; these, he said, were not idle words, and as they-n—y* 
possibly be the last which he would utter in that House, he wished to impress them 
on the minds of their Lordships and his Majesty’s Ministers. 

If. Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Bill from theHousc of Commons, 
to empower his Majesty to secure and detain such persons as his Majesty shall suspect, 
are conspiring against his person and government. 

Mrd Grenville moved, that the thanks of that House be given to Cfaffo* Gwy, 
and Sr John Jar***, for the signal services they had rendered their omratry, by thrift 
gallant behaviour in the West Indies. This morion was unanimously agr*ed to. 

Lord Grenville presented the papers that were seized from the persons lately appre¬ 
hended ; and after it few words moved, that a Committee of Sccresy should: be form* 

gL 
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cd, consisting of nine Members of that House, in orderto investigate the said papers, 
and to report the result m> the House at large. The motsoirtfeiQg.Meondtil* .s 

Lord SUnbofu opposed it. He could not conceive the necen k y ar p ra pri rt iylAfe a 
Committee being formed* to examine stoutly what was noeocsout. > yn * id h-* 3 

%o. Committee appointed by the House to examine seditious papers* f 

Chancellor and the Lord Privy Sea!, the Dukes of Leeds and Portland* ^>i 

wicke, Carlisle* Carnarvon* Chatham* and Mansfield. .. i/ ' 

*a* A debate of great length ocoarred* on the motion for the first redding of *tHb : 
BUI to empower his Majesty to secure and detain such persons os are suspdeted to bo 
OQAspiring against his royal person and government. The foeasinfevaaf tvpporfed'faf 
Lords Grenville* Radnor* Townshend, Mansfield, the Loud Chancellory JriX'Uadtfp- 
posed by Lords Stanhope, Lauderdde* Derby* and the Mar|*hM 9 f Lansdownr. Tha 
question of adjournment being moved by Lord Lauderdale* there appeared—-Contents^ 
—Non-Contents 107. The Bill was then read a second time, and committed- On 
a. motion for a third reading* another division took place—Contents 9 5—-Noh^Ooh- 
teats 7. Adjourned at three o'clock in the morning. 

a 3. The Royal Assent was given by commission to So Public and Private BiSfe— 
Among the Public Bills passed* was, that to empower his Majesty to secure suspected 
persons* Ac. Ac. ' * * f r 

’ Two Protests signed by Opposition Lords against said Bill Were dfttcted r od i 4 he 
Journals; ' ;* - c ‘ 

Marquis Lanukmmt moved fora cafi of the House on Monday, in coqsgqtfei i c d^f a 
general Embargo being laid on all shipping in the American ports. A^ounWt ^ 1 ' J 

*6 The House resolved Itself into a Committee upon the Bill forth* of 

Statute Labour* the Bishop of Bangor ip the Chair* 

Lord Stanhope, took some objections on the Bill* and contended* that instead of re¬ 
lieving the poor* it will tend to add to the hardships of their situation. 

Lord Tburlrw thought there were some strong grounds In what the noble Loud had 
said, and therefore moved* that the Rev. Prelate should report ptpgwM* and postpone 
the Committee, which was agreed tot , - - 

The Marqui* of LamJowm, after an introductory speech, moved for an Addrefc# to 
his Majesty, praying him to lay before the House a copy of the instructions setae to 
Lord Dorchester* as for as related to his negotiation with the Indians. The motion 
went 40 a reprobation of Ministers for their conduct towards America* which lais 
Lordship insisted tended to a rupture with the States* and had produced the late on- 
Largo on all shipping in the American ports. It was opposed by Lord GrcnvUfe* and 
a debate took place* when the House divided—Contents 9—Non-Contents 69* 


- The Land Revenue Bill was reported. 

The BHi to allow the printing of Newspapers on single Demy Paper was nsaA a 
third tiihe; also the Bill to supply the French West-India Islands with provisions* Ac. 

36. The Duke of Bedford, after delivering a speech of considerable length, with much 
fofcC and energy, made his promised motion for the immediate acceleration of peace.— 
Lords Auckland and Damley* Earls Fitzwilliam and Mansfield* and Lord GrehvUte* 
opposed the motion. The Duke of Grafton, Earls of Albemarle and Lauderdale, and 
flie Marquis of Loncdowne* supported it. In order to defeat the mOtiOri^Lbdl Auldk- 
hwd moved* that the House do adjourn* which at one o'clock Was carftcflflB fit 
against ia* .. ■ • 

'The noble Lords who voted In the minority were— , \ JB V 


Duke of Norfolk* 
Grafton* 
Bedford } 
Earl of Derby, 

Stanhope, 

Lauderdale* 


Earl of Albemarle* 
Thanet* 

Lord St. John* 
Cbedwoith, s 
Egreznont'7 ■ 
Marquis ofLanadowns^ 
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r .,, n . f .... ilOUSE or COMMON^ . ... ... 

May %. Onreasfing the report of the Committee oh the King** ftfesift+e, gSVIfig 
hlsiM^ostyr a vots of credit for two miffion* and a half* to enable his Majesty to msflce 
good his engagement with the King of Prussia, Mr. Sheridan opposed it* and moved* as 


%n am^kqent, ff ^ (wo millions and a half he granted,to his Majesty, but with¬ 
out W^Stioning, or having any reference to the King of Prussia.. On tins the {louse 
divided, for the amendment 32, against it %i. Adjourned. 

Mr. Secretary Dundai moved for leave to bring in a Eill for erecting a penitentiary 
Houm or Houses, on a spot of ground in the parish of Battersea, in the county of 
SBrntyo: jH*' said that some institution of this kind was necessary, because severaf 


transported to Botany Bay might be made serviceable in the country, and 
su&ffafttlx punished without bang sent out of it. The hulks answered very well as 
places of. confinement previous to transportation) but they were not proper places of" 
pwtilhfoent. Persons who were not confirmed in vice, by mixing indiscriminately 
Wtth U|fe.abandoned, became as abandoned as they were. He hoped that habits of 


constant labour would reclaim those who should he placed in those Penitentiary 
Houses. The expence of purchasing the ground would be only 6000L aod it w4$ esu 
pected that the labour of the convicts, applied to a simple and perfect machinery, 
would produce sufficient for their maintenance. Leave wa* given to bring i$ the bill. 


11.' The 2,500,000!. Credit Bill was read a third time and passed. . ^ 

Mr. Secretary Dundai presented a Bill for erecting Penitentiary Houses, 4 c. in tHt 
parish of Battersea, which was read a first, and ordered to be read a second time,. • 
Mr. Dundai then delivered the following message tram his Majesty; 

GEORdrE R. 


“ His Majesty having received information that the seditious practices which have 
** b Wri- fer aemi time carried on by certain societies in London, in correspondence 
** with societies in different parts of the country, have lately been pursued with in- 
“ creased activity and boldness, and have been avowedly directed to the object of 

« ASSEMBLING A’fRltlNDID GENERAL CONVENTION OP THI PEOPLE, 

« fn contempt and defiahee of the authority of Parliament, and oti principles subver- 
« dVtel tne existing laws and constitution, and directly tending to the introduction : 
** of that system of anarchy and confusion which has fataHy pretailed in France, ha$ 
** gitfett directions for seizing the books and papers of the said societies in London, f 
€€ which have been seized accordingly; and these Books and Papers appear- ! 

M IVC TO CONTAIN MATTER, OF THE GREATEST IMPORTANCE TO THE 

Public Interest, his Majesty has given orders for laying them before the 
« House of Commons, and his Majesty recommends It to the House to consider the 
* same, and to take such measures thereupon as may appear to be necessary for effec- 
tually guarding aglinst the further prosecutions of these dangerous designs, and* 
f6r preserving to his Majesty’s subjects the enjoyment of the blessings derived. to 
** them by the constitution happily established in these kingdoms. G. R,” 

Mr. Dundai^ after moving that his Majesty’s message be taken into coosideratioifc 
on the morrow, observed, that probably the papers would not be ready to be laid be¬ 
fore the House on that day, as it required some time to select such as were fit to be 
made public j. but that such papers should be presented as speedily as possible, Tbe 
House then ordered the message to be taken into consideration on the morrow. 


1 j. The Penitentiary House Bill was read a second time and committed, : 

A daption w^s made by Mr. Powis to postpone the third reading of the Election BIB 
to that day three months, when a conversation ensued between Mr. Dent, ttieChan~ 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Fox, relative to the necessity of contracting the pa*fc$ 
ysed at elections. The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Dundai brqught up the papers of the societies alluded to in his Majesty’s speech, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the consideration of the speech, and for 
voting an Address of thanks to his Majesty for his communications, and the concur¬ 
rence of the House tp comply with the desire contained in it. The next was to move, 
that a Secret Committee be appointed to inspect the papers m question, who should 
deliver to the House the report of their deliberation. ‘The Address was carried non. 
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The question of Secrecy was then put, ancfMK Tbfc*wfrhftft tfaSt^ fl l %cK>h lfttrfght 
fettttfid.the Chancellor of the E*.cheqper compiled by mcfe&>niji£ mA'WWm fkr 
972a. The question was then carried without a divisihir, 1 'afro 7 the was 

ordered to consist of zi members. . '~’ rT ' ' t 1 ? ?bc.-» 

' ’ ’ ’ "*v tom'iojni **,♦? 

14. tofd StepfirJ infermed the House/ that be had waited On has Mnfa&f 1# the 
Address of Thanks for ttii Majesty's m es s ag e, which was ittbst yidk^yih^iiHAf 

Mr. Gref presented a petition froonferar 300 prisoners oe nfinwt rn^rn^hm^mm* 
praying relief under the Insolvent Debtors Bill now pending in the HoutoL-. <Ordw*d to 
lie on the table. , Vf J ,,-j ,> 

Mr. Dent presented a petition from the Vicar erf Battersea,' ptay ia&w* - 
m cation for the probable loss of tythe which might ifnr frrrfn 1 mmitirrshlr.npTn nf 
ground bting taken up by the new Penitentiary Houses, which it was the iMPflttPn. 
it die Legislature to have erected in that parish Ordered to lie on the table. 

The House proceeded to ballot for the Committee of Secrecy,' for tninglnfo^donsi> 
deration certain seditious and treasonable papers, when the following g^nflm^fi^tre 
chosen, viz. " - * '• “ * T ■ * :r 

‘ - The Rt. Hon. Wm. Pftt; The Rt:Hon. R Dtadasy The Ft film T T(iiimluHil, 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland) Thomas Powys, Esq, 3 LendJtiulgxsvurp $jn John 
• Scott; The Earl of Upper Ossoty \ The Rt. Hon; Sip R. P. Arden ; ThcRigbtfjbm. 
W. Ellis; The Rt. Hon. E. Burke; The Rt. Hon. W. Wyadham* Sfojoltaijtfit- 
ford; The Earl of Momington ; Thomas Grenwttf, Esq~* TfeK&t. Hqu* Ti AtMle; 

j fohn Anstruther, Esq.; Hon. R. B. Jenkinson ; 1 . H. Brown, Esq.; Thomas* Stan* 
ey, Esq.; Sir H. Hoghton, Bt. Five to be a Quorum, with power to adjourn front 
'Time to time, and place to place, and to sit n o t withsta nding ifae - the 

House. 

Howard’s Divorce Bill went through a-committee, and was read the third time and 
passed. 

The committee went through the Election Oaths Bill, 

Admiral Sir Richard King was sworn, and took his seat for Rochester. 

Mr. Sheridan regretted bis being obliged sp often texpostpone his promised motion 
on the Test Act, but he had received a note which stated, that the Minister and other 
gentlemen were so busy as to prevent their attendance $ he, howavwy-vhoufrL^at he 
understood that there would be some opposition, give notice to bring it forward on 
Monday. 

*6. The insolvent Debtors Bill read a first thn$, and the furffctr consideration 
postponed to Tuesday, 

19. Lord Stratford reported his Majesty’s answer to the Address^ that he was 
pleased to give leave that the books and papers be communicated to the Loads \ which 
was ordered, • ' 

40. Mr. Dumbt moved, “ That the thanks of the House be given to Sir, & j^rey, 
and Sir J. Jervis, for their services in the West Inches,” which was carried nay. con. 
HO moved also for similar thanks to Prince Edward, General Prescot, jn$ CpJoneJ 
ftendif 5 and farther to ah the officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines, enq4oyqd f In the 
service 5 both which motions were agreed to ntm, con . 

zi. In a committee went through the Insolvent Debtors B 01 , and Offered ‘it to be 
.rqpOFtfdpn Monday. ‘ ’ ’’ 1 f;rt 

The Land Revenue Bill, and Newspaper Single Derpy Bill, tfa$'read 4 f>lliiHfrtime 
and passed. ^ 

. A message was received from {he Lqrds, that their lordships had appojntegji a Com- 
miHM^ofScercsj, . 1% L 

j An instruction was given to the Committee of Secresy to dbttnmbdfdrth wJvh the 
Committee of Secresy of the Isolds, and the Messenger from tH^ l^|^i j^^^mted 
therewith. Adjpumcd. # '“ A ' J ‘‘ * 

afo The report of the Insolvent Debtors Bill was receiyed* '^d ,^r. jek/fc moved, 
as an amendment, that the 12th of Februrry should be substituted in fhc'rocftTbf the 
1st of January 1794, as the day for the commencement of the operation of the act; 
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POLANOTRS. 

Prince Lupauski, . - - Mr. Aickin. 

Count Floreski, £ >1 J Mu Kxily. 

Varbel, - Mr. Ban nut Mb JWL 

AdQipjm^ ' .* 1 «v -j U Mr. Cau« rtn». 

Guwwmii Ma TtetMA#. ■ * 


Sebastian, ~ •*- - Mr.FA»»»*PT«|»^ . 

Michael, - Mr. Bcano. 

Caaimife » ♦ ^ Mfi Buneon. 

Stanislaus, - * Mr. W*bi. 

jst Page. ... Master Waisit. 

2d Page, ... Master Grig son. 


PrintersLodoiska - - Mrs*C»oucn. /’\ 

Guards and Attendants. ; 


Kera Khan, 

Ithorak, 

Khor, 

Taphis, 

Kajah, - 

Tamuri, 

Camazin, 


TARTARS. 

. ; « r Mr. BA*Rjrjfot*t; 
- * » Mr. ; . 

r . 

• Mr. Bahn*»F**. 

. * - Mr. C. Kbm«cs». i 

. - Mr. Baniu. , /' 

- . - , Mr. Boufcfctflft* »m 


Captives,. Horde, Ac. Ac. 


*• ■ Scene, Poland. * 


Lodoiska had been betrothed, with Prince Lupatr$ki*s approbation, to the Count 
Floreski $ but the lover having opposed the Prince at an electiofTof a king, he with¬ 
draws his consent to their marriage, and conceals his daughter fftfth the Count, who, 
whilst in search of her, with his feithfhl servant Varbel, encounters Kera Khan and 
his Tartars in a forest, preparing to attack the Baron Lovin$ki*s 'castle; an engage¬ 
ment ensues, when Floreski, having vanquished Kera Khan, gives him his tile; in 
return for this generosity, the Tartar promises everlasting friendship, and, for the 
present, leads away his horde. Floreski discovers that Lodoiska is confined by the 
Baron, to whom she had been entrusted by her father, in a tower of the castle. He 
and Varbel gain admittance as messengers from Lupauski; but, the Prince himself 
arriving, the imposture is discovered. JLodoiska, fondly attached to Floreski, informs 
her father how barbarously she had been treated by Lovinski, who, determined not to 
lose her, orders the Prince, Lodoiska, Floreski, and Varbel, to he instantly seized. 
The Baron resolved to get rid pf his rival, is giving directions for his execution, when 
Kera Khan, with the horde of Tartars, storms the castle, and rescues them. The 
lovers are united, and the piece concludes. 

The above is a brief s ketch pf the fable of this opera, which is taken from the French, 
and translated by Mr. Kemble, the manager. The stage has never, in our recollec¬ 
tion, produced any thing so magnificent. The dresses are beyond description beau¬ 
tiful j the conduct of the action is orderly and picturesque; the scenery astonishingly 
fine } the first in particular, which displays the castle of Loyipski, and the sun 
glancing his departing rays on the summit of its tower. The music is to an English 
audience somewhat novei; the overture is martial $ and the aits .principally of the 
pathetic kind j the first of Kelly, Mrs. Crouch’s melody on the battlement, and a song 
of young Walsh, are very beautiful compositions j a grand chorus df Tartars, at the 
conclusion of the first act, is also extremely fine. The symphonies between the 
dialogue are quite new to the stage, and have a very fine effect. 


' t 


v. 
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ODE-FOR HIS MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY 

WRITTEN BY HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ^ POET LAUREAT-. 

PERFORMED At IT. JAMES*!, JUKE 4 , 1794* 


E OUS’D from the gloom of transient death, ) 
Reviving Nature’s charms appear. 

Zephyr wakes, with balmy breath, 

The beauties of the youthful year. 

The fleecy storm that frofce the plain, 

Tho winds that swept the billowy main, ' 

The chitting blast, the icy show’r, 

That oft «beeur*d the vernal hour, ■ ' " 

And half deform’d th’ etherial grace 
That bloom’d on Maia's lovely face, 1 

Are gone—Hind o'er the fertile glade. 

In manhood's riper form array’d, 

Bright June appears, and from his bosom throws. 
Blushing with hue divine, bis own ambrosial rose. 


Ytt there are climes where * Winter boar. 

Despotic still usurps the plains, . • 

Where the loud surges lash the shore. 

And dreary desolation reigns—* 

While, as the shivering swain descries 
The drifted mountains round him rise, < 

Thro’ the dark mist and howling blasv 
Full many a longing look is cast 
To northern realms, whose happier skies detain 
The lingering car of day, and check his golden rein. 

Chide not his stay—the roseate Spring 
Not always flies on halcyon wing; 

Not always strains of joy and love 
Steal sweetly thro’ the trembling grove— 
Reflecting Sol’s refulgent beams, 

The falchion Oft terrific gleams ; 

And loader than the wintry tempests tostr, 

The battle’s thunder shakes th’ affrighted shore.-— 

Chide not his stay—for in the scenes 
* Where Nature boasts her genial pride, 

, Where forests, spread their leafy skreens. 

And lucid streams the painted vales divide; 
f Beneath Europa's mildest clime, 

In glowing Summer’s verdant prime. 

The frantic sons of Rapine tear 
‘Thegolden wreath from Ceres’hair* 

And trembling Industry, afraid 
To turn the war-devoted glade, 

Exposes wild to Famine’s haggard eyes, 

Wastes where no hopes of future harvests rise, 
While floating corses choke th’ empurpled flood, 

. And ev’ry dewy sod is stain’d with civic blood. 






iwt 
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Vanish the horrid scene, and tuin the eyes 
To where Britannia's chalky cliffs arise,— 

What tho’ beneath her rougher air, 

A less luxuriant soil we share; 

Tbo’ often, o’er her brightest day, 

Sails the thick storm, and shrouds the solar ray: 
Ho purple vintage tbo’ she boast. 

No olive shade her ruder coast § 

Yet here immortal Freedom reigns. 

And Law protects what Labour gains; 

And as her manly sons behold 
The cultur’d form, the teeming fold. 

See Commerce spread to cv’ry gale. 

From every shore her swelling sail. 

Jocund they raise the choral lay 
To celebrate th’ auspicious day. 

By Heav’n selected from the laughing year. 

Sacred to patriot worth, to patriot bosoms dear. 


VERSES 

on assure the late losd chancellor, at Scarborough 

SOON AFTER THE KINC’s RECOVERY. 

[Never before printed.] 


BY J. F. STANFIELP- 


T HE purple wave that kiss’d the favour’d shore. 

Where Britain’s monarch meets Hyosia’s smile # , 
Borne by th’ impulsive tide-to mix its store 
With the Germanic flood that laves our isle, * 

Tremblingly lingers on the stiver sand. 

Stay’d by yon waving trident and uplifted hand. 

For, from th’ embattled rock that breaks the storm. 

And shakes the fury of the winter’s wave. 

See, sfowiy rising, Neftvnk’s hoary form 
Tow’r on the brink of yonder sea-scoop’d cave! 

The clarion-shells, re-echoing for and wide. 

Convene the watry pow’rs along the breaking tide. 

The pearl-crown’d sovereign cries:— ct Ye guardian pow’rs ! 

Who fence the crystal bounds of this my isle,— 

Who wing the thunders of her floating tow’rs. 

Or waft her commerce round with lib’ral toil,— 

Say, can you pass these stores where honour reigns. 

And not with yonder pealing crowd conjoin your attain*? 

Late I led forth your bands in glad array— 

Dorsetia’s billows glitter’d with the train { 

We hail’d the lustre of th’ auspicious day. 

When Brunswick met us on his subject 
1b my own coral cm, thron’d by my side, 

2iCy triple spear 1 gave, and bod hup. rule the'tide. 


* The Kjno was then it Wry moot*- 




WJW fm.- 

Now on tkf# shores we bail an honour’d.gMiwt| ft 
Again to public worth we raise the strains j 
1 ?or, next to George, in every grateful breast, 

Thron’d by a nation’s voice, Our "Thurlow reigns. 

An empire founded ’Midst the reaims of light) 

Not bought Mfitb hostile hloqd, but claimed in virtue’s right" 
At the high charge, deep from the winding shell. 

The green-hair’d Tritons aglidtributepourf 
The blooming Nereids the soft cadence swell. 

And nymphs and bards re-echo from the shore. 

See the rapt Minstrel swoop-the a jay strings! 

Truth guides the hallow’d strath, while Inspiration sings: 

“ Ye gen’rous Britons sound the frbe-bom lay t 
With conscious pride proclaim the glorious age. 

That bids true merit flame'In fece'oT day. 

And ’grave his talents on her shining page. 

Sing—-how o’er envying realms the nation towers, » 

That in the highest 'station seats the' highest powetfc 
“ Thro’ the dark chaos of the Statutes, see 
The Sun of Equity confiftlotf TfltSPI ~ ' 

The suitor wonders at the quick decree; 

Nor wades thro’ ruin to find Justice near. 

Stem L aw abates the rigour of her tone, 

And smiles once more to share her parent Reason’s throne. 

“ Where the high senators,* wftfrputrfcr care; * 

Urge the debate fthe Wad apt, mis warn), ' 

See Wisdom dictatifesM his sacre<H*adr— 

Give ow d wr s t rength ,; .give .digttily toJomL 
Conviction flashes from his sapient ray) 

Serene, he guides, direct** -and rulds, ’Wftti luminous sway. 

« When fierce cortitnatterfi* ifl TFfe' State arise. 

And Pasty issues from her winding caves. 

The storms of power or faction he defies. 

And stands inflexible ’midst toacjfewaves. 

Like yon firm rock in independent seat— 

And opposition’s surge breaks feebly at bis feet. 

« Can we forget, on that trttfiefctfbus day 
When mourning Britain wept a monarch’s woe, 

Th* emphatic voice that-sbeok corruption’s sway ? 

Desertion shrunk—and tscmWed at the vow— 

That ‘Truth ibtMnlsr a afr * "■ tm 

He swOre—and fix’d his soul on the immortal stake 1 
« Such the lov’d guest that greets oUr happy coast: 

Hail him ye aea-bom guardians of the shore 1 
Ye Naiad* raise the pow’rs your fountains boast j 
From your rich urns the healthful crystals pour i 
Ye Jiving waves, ye breathing gales, combine— 

And cheer that vital lamp that bun# in honour’s shrjoo l’’ 

So stmgfhe Minstrel from the sea-beat shore, 

Artless the lay, yet. o’er the upcal plain . - 

The higher bards assenting tributes bore. 

And Neptune cried : “ Hang here the'votive strain f 
Tho’ pow’rs may fail, yet sacred be the lay, 

Where Public Love demands and Truth bears sov’reign svtay.” 


* When I forsake my King— may God foesaxe me. THURLOW. 
Vol.II. 3M 
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In these critical times, whatever wit! tetaTto muse the tefingt of Englishmen, and 
gender them emulous to rival the gfory df their illustrious Aft cettir^ must be accep¬ 
table, we therefore insert the following; 

tTANSA* APBMUIO TO TVS • 

warlike genius or oreat Britain, 

as happily expressive of our National Military Spirit, so requisite at this rime, for 
the internal defence of our country. 


BY MR. TASKER. 


ENIUS of Britain! view the plaint 
V"jjT Where military virtue reigns. 

Pallid fear her vain alarms 
Idly spreads«r-while glory warms 
The intrepid soul with her celestial charms. 

The standard rears, and calls to arms; 

Ye sons of Britain hear ! 

From her refulgent sphere 
Aloud she shouts—«and opes the bright abodes 
Of Heroes and of Demi-Gods: 

On seats of burnish'd-gold, • - • 

Where Arthur—Alfred sat of old t 
The great examples Are, 

To deathless deeds inspire. 

The sons of freedom riser—they claim 
Their birth-right—the reward of fame: 

They catch the blaze of energy divine. 

As from their ppli&h’d arms the sun-beams brighter shine* 

Gallia's pale genius stands aghast. 

The lilies wither in her hand: 

Her fleets receive the favouring blast, 

But dare not touch on th' adverse land; 

On England’s rough and rocky shore, 

She hears th’ awaken’d lion roar, 


ODE TO A MILITIA OFFICER, 

* [BY T. p.] 


A H! what hast thou to do with war^s alarms, 
Whose heart’s as gentle as a hunted cat ? 

** And wilt thou, cruel, leave fair Vceta’s .charms,” 
As said the rival Brazen, “ and ail that" 

O ! wilt thpu mount Bdlona's thuod'ringcar ? 

Fire, fiends, and furies, how the French will nab it. 
When, blazing on »hem like the God of War, 

Thou—pokest out thy chin like any rabbit! 
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Thy noble voice, heard thic^gh the rank* around* 
JUke Homer’8 Stentor’s, like Miltonian Nick’s, 
(Which made all Hell rebellow at the sound)*—« 

Or Boreas’blust’ring bluff thro’ faggot ricks: 
Whilst the hot blood from thousands thou hast lain 
To bite the ground in anguish at thy feet, 

Forth issuing from their ghastly wounds amain. 

Shall make thy smart red jacket, rodder yet. 

Shall sop thy waistcoat, fill thy small-clothes up, 

Thy two brave boots shall have an ample share. 

And at each manly step o’erflow, each top, 

Making the less tremendous reg'lars stare: 

So that of human gore a mighty pond, 

Both large and wide, shah compass thee about, 
Wherein each foe approaching shall be drown’d, 

Like water-Fat—thine own chin scarcely oat*. 

And oft as, leaping in the purple tide, 

Thou lift’st thy tall arm o'er the flood on high. 

By foes recoiling shall thy deeds be ey’d. 

Who'll think themselves well off if they can fly| 
Then, as thro* horrors of surrounding night 
The day-star blazes from the south «afar, 

Filling th* unleam’d trav’ler with affright. 

Shall shine thy gorget, terrible in war I 

But wilt thou, cruel, join the dreadful fight ? \ 

And wilt thou leave thy hsses in the lurch? 

Shall we no more behold thee with delight. 

Sportive as kitten, play thy pranks at Church ? 

Now smile, now priy, now at thy weapon frown, 

Now sweetly simper, and now graceful bow, 

Now seize a mu AT, and gayly look around, 

As who shou’d fondly say—* There’s pretty now !* 

Let Frith with manly dignity pursue 

His country’s service, and his private fame—* 

All that we ask of Providence is—you. 

And humbly hope that it will grant the same. 

O! should’st thou then but to ourpray’rs be given. 

To say Amen at church to each oration, 

Lud! what thanksgivings would arise to Heaven, 

That sent—a fool, t’amtoethe c o ng reg a t i on 1 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 


I N Heavenly synod once arose 
A wond’rous strong debate. 

The Mighty Secret to disclose, 

What makes a mortal great ? 

Mars bluster’d forth, that love of arms 
Enrich’d the daring so\j! j ' * ' ‘ 

WWle Bacchys swore the brightest chamlSr 
Flow’d from the sparkling bowl j 
3 M a 
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That'he who, AM Wfch gprrtrbktf ferlde. 

Could fr ol ic , laugh* and sag, 

' > Was frr more rich, was wow divi—, * \ : , » 

And greater thtuv a king. a- ^ < 

Apollo tow'd with music's pow*r j7I ,j . 

None other*could compares. 

When Jove produc'd his golden showV, ^ *’ 

And fist’d true greatness there. . . . 

Pallas, to wisdom ever dear, 

Hear’d gravely what had pass’d, 1 " ‘ , '" 4 

The goddess came prepar’d to hear, 4 ' 

And silence broke at last. * * 4 * ■ 

Vour show’r, said the, will melt away. 

Your music loose its charms, 

Youc sparkling bowl will all decay. 

And rust o’erspread your arms) 

But Heav’n-bom Masonry knows no change. 

No tun* dissolves her state* 

To blest eternity she’ll range, 

*Ti» sfirmakes mortals great* -• - — 

Henley m Arden , tParwichbhre, SAM. PORTER, 

Jme'y, 1794. P. M. of St* johh r s~Lodge* ~N&. dfti* 


, A MASONIC SQNG. 

AatooMnBaBBBmBataaBBaoBBOo 

PV BROTHER JOHN RICHARDSON, 

Or to* Rotal Brunswick Lodge, SHtrmtp- 


u ! What a happy thing it is, 

“ Brethren to dwell in unity} 4 * 
Whilst ev’ry action’s squar’d by fits, 

. The true Baje-Ene of Masonry, 

Qur Pium-rdt fixed to the point. 

The Angfe of Uprightness shews; 

Prom side to side, from joint to joint. 

By steps the stately mansion- rose* 

Whate’er the order or the plan. 

The parts will with the whole agree 3 
Fof, by a geometric man, 

The Work is dor^e in symmetry. 

Prom East to West, from North to South, 
Far as the foaming billows run ; • 

faith, Hope, and silver-braided ‘Irutb, 

Shall stamp with worth th^ir Mason spn. 

But, chiefest, come, sweet Charity, 

Meek, tender, hospitable guest} 

« Aided by those, inspir’d by thee. 

How tranquil is the Mason’s breast* - 
An Olive branch thy fore-head binds. 

The gift that peerless Prudence gave},. 

An emblem Qf congenial minds, 

.. And such Masonic Brethren have* 
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W E are happy in announcing to our Masonic Readers, that an Elucidation of 
our Ancient and VeneraHt Order, with a view chiefly to the more refined 
and si biim* points, as comprehended in the third (or Master's) degree, is speedily to 
make it* appearance, from the pen of the ingenious Dr. Watkins, of Bide ford* 
Devon. The size Duodecimo, Price 4s. and mode of Publication by Subscription.—* 
See fbe Lmft Page of our Wrapper to this Month's Magazine. 

There will be a very numerous meeting of the Fraternity, with a Procession, at the 
Dedication and Consecration of a new Lodge (called the Apollo Lodge) at Alccster, in 
Worcestershire, on Wednesday the 9th of July. 

Man it kim, June 1. 

The Ele&or of Cologne, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, hat, by a proclama¬ 
tion, called on the Knights of rhe Order who have not as yet fulfilled their Military 
engagements, to repair, at the call of religion and honour, to their duties against the 
French Jacobins, who have sworn to destroy aH the bonds of society. 
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him any Injury. The Convention have since passed a savage decree, viz. to make nojari- 
seoers of Hanoverians Or English 5 that is, in other wortfi, ttfgive no quarter, {jif t io 
put all to the sword that fall into the hands of their troops. 7 This diabolical ra&ftfioq 
* as taken, in consequence of a suggestion, that Mr. Pitt was at tfee'bbtforfroFtfr^ 
plot for assassinating Robespierre and Cdlot dTJerbois. All popular ^ s flc l etg fe 
France are to be abolislttd. '1 he society of the friends of liberty an d equality, fefifrse? 
the example, and have been followed by several Others. The Jacobtat h* 
thought of giving up and absorbing their power in the Convention. • ' h "** * 3 '*' J 

> • c.V }ljG 1'- 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. ■ • ’ *; 

A private letter received from Paris mentions, that citizen Stone, brother to >Mr< 
Stone, nowin Newgate, has been guillotined. A letter from London, to,Mr- 
v ia Paris, giving an account of the time when some ships would sail from. Eng^pd^pd 
where they might be taken, having been intercepted, and 1^ before our 
ins agreed to send the letter as directed, and to order .a superior forap 
frigates which the French should send out, which was accordingly 
French frigates taken. As soon as this was known at faris, Stone,was^pprehfo^ed, 
on suspicion of being privy to the mauoeuvres, and the Revolutionary TtAbqpaJL,acftr 
tenced him to the guillotine. - - . -vp sdT 

-By the Harpy, just arrived from Sierra-Leone, we. learn, that $he settlements t was. 
very healthful when this vessel came away, and that only two pr three peppfo^Jpid, 
within a twelvemonth, and everything there seems to be in a pfpspcrpu&way, . 

24. Some persons convicted of a conspiracy, and for riotously assembling at a*chapel 
in Kent, belonging to the late John Westley’s connection, and assaulting the preacher, 
were brought up from Newgate to the Court of King’s Bench, to‘ etijter i&ro irfccdjr- 

‘ nizancesfor their future good behaviour: On which occasion. Lord Kehyon'gave them 
a pretty severe lecture 5 and concluded by desiring, that the defthdkfftS andqlfteif &*e- 
ties would remember, that the same law secured to tfce> Methodists and Fhsstnteris in 
unmolested right of religious worship, as to the members of the Established Cfrufch, 
and that it was as great an offence to interrupt the former as the latter. 10 ' ' 

25. Messrs. Ross and Higgins, two of his Majesty’s messengers inordinary,! -ajrti- 

ved iri town from Sheffield, having under their charge three persopfe of the^rtarAo of 
Bfoomhead, Carnage, and Moody, charged with treasonable wad aed&QUSrpcMticas^ 
The former acted as secretary to the Jacobin Society held there* and has pocrespooded 
with one held in town. Carnage has acted as chairman $ and Moody is. chargpd with 
having made a number of pikes, near 7 feet long, by direction of Carnage,- It was 
with great difficulty these fellows were secured, the town being in such a state-of 
conftoton, that they were obliged to call in a troop of the 16th Light Dragoons* tot escort 
th&n oot ofthe town. . 

,3,7. At a Court of Common Council of the -City of London, it was unanimously re¬ 
solved, That the thanks of that court should be given to Sir Charles Grey,* K/B. to 
Sir John Jervis, K. B. and to the. officers, soldiers, and seamen, under their Com¬ 
mand, for the signal services they have rendered to their country* by tbeirahle, igaL 
Iartty and meritorious conduct in the West Indies ; And it was.alsp^>uoai 9 iqnovid||l f 9 r 
solved, that the freedom of the city should be presented to Sir Charles Grey^ and Sir 
Jolpi Jervis, in gold boxes, of the value of ico guineas each. 

iS. An Extraordinary Gazette announced a signal victory by General CotrttKau- 
nitiover the French near Rouveroy, in which the latter lost 5900 men* and* 50/ptcces 
of cannon. . 

June 3. Intelligence reached our government, that Marshall 2 Molfendorff had sur¬ 
rounded the French camp at Key serslau tern, killed 1000, and taken 2000 prisoners, 
and*1$ ptecejs of cannon. t - 

5. The Annual Concert of the Royal Society of Musicians wa$fthiS;da^g**afci>for 
the third time, in $L Margaret's Church, Westminster $ when thfcMessj^Wasper- 
formed by command. This oratorio, under the direction of Dn ArooWy Was never 
more correctly performed, and afforded a delicious treat* to thaadmirer’* of Handel’s 
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'music. The orchestra was filled with first-rate performers 5 hut Storage ih the reci¬ 
tative accompanied, i* And suddenly," and Miss Le*ke in “ But tbou didst hat iednef 
from. the chaste and impressive manner in whkh they sung, rivfctted the attention tjlt 
the audience, and compel our tribute of applause. The three grand chorasscs were 
encored. On this occasion the directors were indebted for much of their effect to the 
wonderful ability and industry of Mr. Avery, w ^o, at not much more t.ian two week$^ 
notice, and at his own expence, built an entire ntw organ for the occasion; at which 
Dr. Dupuis with his wonted ability pr esided. It was placed he.ind the church organ, 
trot so contrived as to be played in the front of it in the usual manner. This stupen¬ 
dous instrument, notwithstanding the huhry unavoidable from the short time allowed 
to prepare it, may be reckoned a triumph of the art, and is alone sufficient to place the 
bdrtfter af thetiead of h!s profession. The compass of it is unusually extensive, and iff' 
wtf^ idlovired by aS the professors to mingle admirahly with the band, from the firmness 
and brilliancy of its tones. The trumpet stop, in particular, is remarkahly fine. 

TKecOriCfcrt was attended by their Majesties and the Princesses (excepting tho 
JMhddss Royal, who was slightly indisposed), and a vast concourse of nobility; but- 
tfie unfortunate death of the Dutchess of Portland, who had engaged pews for the* 
occasion, leept back a considerable number, who otherwise would have honoured the 
concert whhr theirpresence. 

The inventive abilities of Mr. Glanville, who constructed the orchestra on a regular 
ascefit, displayed the performers to much more advantage than on former occasions. - 
' ‘ Thfc Society deserve great praise for the liberal use they make of the produce of thil - 

concert, as part of it is appropriated to the use of the parish, and of the Westminster 
Infirmary. 

fi. A dreadfill fire broke out in the room adjoining the kitchen atOaflands, thfc 
seat o^ his Royal Highness the Duke of York. It burnt down the kitchen and laun¬ 
dry, and at last communicated to the armoury, which the fire totally consumed. The' 
house was happily saved. The less is computed to be upwards 0/ 2000k ' 7 

At the Adfniralty Sessions held last week in the Old Baihy, William Rennefl, a 
young man of genteel appearance, was tried for traitorously entering into the service 
of the French* on hoard a vessel called the Petit Viptore of Dunkirk. .The prisoner’* 
story iD'kis defence was* rhht he went from this country as servant to the late Duke 
of Oiteanst that afoer the death of the King of France, and his master the Duke, he 
was thrONtn In prison and suffered unparalleled hardships. At length, however,' by 
various stratagems he got to Dunkirk, and was persuaded to go on board a French 
prtattehV** the only probable foneafts of getting out of France. 

It was added in his favour, that he had discovered a plot which some French pji* , 
soneri had formed, in order to effect their escape. The Judge (Heath) In summing 
up, said, the prisoner should have Suffered all hardships, rather than served agaipst 
his King and country—told t:*e Jury that the circumstances in his favour could ohly 
be referred to that breast in whidh mercy was deposited, and that they must find the 
prisoner guilty. The Jury, however, conceiving themselves entitled at least to the 
restricted power of leaning on the merciful side, found the prisoneV Not Guilty . 

8. Cap*. Hunter of the Navy, arrived at the Admiralty Office, with the agyeeabb 
news of tile fall of Bastia, and that Lord Hood is in full possession of Corsica. 

11. A Gazette Extraordinary gave to Englishmen accounts of a victory, at which 
every loyal and patriotic breast must glow: In tnis instance we shall depart from that 
brevitjHwith respect to the events of war, wh.ch our narrow limits render generally 
necessary, and shall give Lord Howe's Official communication at length. It Isa* 
follows, viz.T- 

To Philip Stephens, E«c*. Admiralty-Office. 

Queen Charlotte at Sea, June 2, 1794. 

Sir, Ushant E. half N. 140 leagues.' 

THINKING it may not be necessary to make a more particular report of my pro¬ 
ceedings with.the fleet lor the present information of the Lords' Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, I confine my communications chiefly, in this dispatch, to.the occurrences 
whep in presence of the enemy yesterday. 
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Wteg» on my return off Brest on tW 19th past, t?ut the French fleet Hid/ a. I tm 
fttojgttofore, y p«t tpsea-} .and receiving, .on the simp evening, advices ffcna fcear-Ad- 
snirai Montague, J deemed it requudee to endeavour to form a jdnctkfn With theXear- 
Admiral as soon as possible, and proceeded immediately for the station 0 fi which he 
meant to wait for the return of the Vmw,. - . . i 

But having gained very credible intelligence, nn the *ist of the same month, 
whereby I bad reason to suppose the Frepch fleet was then but a few leagues farther 
to the Westward, tftc course before fleered was altered accordingly. 

On the morning of the a8th the enemy were discovered far U) wfodwfnd^ md par* 
tial actions were engaged with them that evening and the nc*t day. 

The weather-gage having been obtained in the progress of the last-mentioned day, 
.fend tivc Boot being in a situation fpr bringing the enemy to close action on the ast in* 
staut, tlie ships bore up together for that purpose, between seven and eight o'clock in 
:.the morning. 

The French, tlieir force consisting of twenty six sail of the line, opposed to his 

- Matty's fleet of twenty-five (the Audacious having parted company with the stern* 

* jpost ship-of the enemy's line, captured in the night of the aSth) waited for the Action, 
and sustained the attack with their accustomed resolution. 

s, In less titan an hour a.ter the close action commenced in the centre, the French 
Admiral, engaged by the Queen Charlotte, crowded off, and was followed by most of 
the ships of iu« van in condition to carry sail after him, leaving with us about ten or 
twelve of his cripphd or totally dismasted ships, exclusive of one sunk in the en¬ 
gagement. The Queen Charlotte had then lost her fore-topmast, and the main-top* 
mast fell over the sfoe very soon after. 

The greater number of the other ships of the British fleet were, at this* time, so 
snnch disabled, or widely separated, and under such circumstances with respect to 
those ships of tlie enemy in a state for action, and with which the firing wag still oon- 
tinued, that two or. three, even of their dismantled ships, attempting to get away 
under a sprittail singly, or smaller sail raised on the stump of tlie foremast^ could not 
be detained. 

i Seven remained in our possession, one of which, however, stink before the adequate 
, assistance could be given to her crew. —but many were saved. 

The Brunswick having lo 3 t her mizen-mast in the action, anddrifted eo leeward of 
the French retreating ships, was obliged to put away large to the-Northward ittm them. 
Not seeing he;* chaged by the enemy, in that predicament, i flatter myself toe may ar¬ 
rive in safety at Plymouth. All the other twenty-four ships of his Majesty** fleet re- 
4 assembled later in the day \ and I am preparing to return with <ham,*ai ioo* as the 
captured ships of tlie enemy are secured, for Spithead. • : 

Thfe material injury to his Majesty's ships, I understand, is confined principally t# 
their masts and yards, which 1 conclude will be speedily replaced.. 

* * 1 have not been yet able to collect regular accounts of the killed and wounded in the 
different ships. Captain Montague is the only officer of his rank who fell in the action. 
The numbers of both descriptions, I hope, will prove small, the nature of die service 
considered ; but I have the concern‘of having to add on the same subject, that Admi¬ 
ral Graves has received a wound in the arm, ancl that Rear-Admiials Bo^vyer and Pas- 
ley, and Captain Hirtt of the Queen, have each had a leg taken off $ they are, how¬ 
ever (I have the satisection to hear) in a favourable state under those misfortunes.— 

* In the captured ships the number ot the killed and wounded appear to be very consi¬ 
derable. 

a '1 hough I shall have, on tlie subject of these different actions with the enemy, dis¬ 
tinguished examples hereafter to report, 1 presume the determined hravery of the se¬ 
veral ranks of officers, and the ships’ companies employed upder my authority, will 

* have been already sufficiently denoted by theeffeetof theirjipuiOcd,exertions j and I 
trust I shall be excused for postponing the more delated narrative of the other trans¬ 
actions of the fleet thereon, for being communicated at a future opportunity , more 

- especially as my first Captain, Sir R. Curtis, who is chaiged with thi* dispatch, will be 
able to give any further information the Lords Commissioners ofthe Admiralty may at 
this time require. It is incumbent on me, nevertheless now to add, that 1 am greatly 
•Indebted to hih> for his -counsels, as .well as conduct, J» every branch of my official 
duties; and I have similar assistance, in the late occurrences, to acknowledge of my 
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74 

74 

74 

74 

74, sank almost fmmtdU 


^ sjrqpnd Cantab,. Sr Awbw Douglas. 1 am, with great co nsi d e ration, Sr, your 
mpatgpfcedjcnt servant, •IflOflflE. 

P. S. The names and force of the captured French ships with the float. Is1 
. tejherjrwith. 

last of French ships captured on the m of Jun* 1794. 

* Lajbste — — ‘ So Ouns* 

Sans PareiH# — —• ' - So 

t L*Amerique — 

'* ' ' L'AchiUe — — 

Northumberland —- 

L’Impttueux — *■ 

Vcngcur — 
ately upon being taken possession of. 

N. B. The ship stated to have been captured on the evening of the afth of last 
month, is said by the prisoners to be the Revolutlonalre Of 120 guns. 

To the above official dispatch we add the following account of killed and wotnMed 
in the English Fleet :—Grand total —203 seamen and 32 marines, ‘killed—578 1 
and 9s marines wounded. Total, 904. 


145 wounded, 
no wounded, 
s 10 wounded. 

30 wounded. 
100 wounded. 
75 wounded 


n the 1st of June, 1794- 
La Juste 

loo'killed, 

Sans PareiHe 

260 killed, 

L*Amerique 

134 killed, 

JL* Achilles 

36 killed, 

Northumberland 

60 killed, 

LTmpetueux 

100 killed, 


690 

Le Vengeur 

320 sunk. 

Le Jacobin, sunkip action, not a man saved. 


5*> 


In consequence of the glorious success of the fleet under the command of Lord. 
Hbwc, a general illumination took place all over the cities of London and Westminster* • 
and which was again continued on the two following nights. 

Mr. Jay, a member of Congress, who is deputed to settle aU existing differences 
between this country and America, arrived at Falmouth a few days since, and is now 
in town on the business which brought him hither. 

A patent has passed the great seal for an engine and apparatus for discharging ships* 
of water, by means of their own motion only $ and for the application of the same ap¬ 
paratus to many other purposes in hydraulics in general 

Tie EPISTLE from the YEARLY MEETING hold in LONDON, fy Adjomrmmtt,Jhrn 
tie 19 tb to tie %%th of the Fifth Month V 794, inclusive* 

To the*Quarterly and Monthly Meeting* of Friend* in Great -Britain t Ireland) dnd ehewbert, 

Dsa* FaiiN»s, 

A degree of that love which drew our predecessors from tha various forms of reli¬ 
gion, to wait upon the Loan, and to serve him in simplicity and holy fear, engages 
ii$ afresh to salute you $ desiring that ye may increase and abound in every good wodtj 
and that, as lights in the world, ye may so shine.as to glonfy our heavenly rathdf*. 

[Here follows an account of the religious state, and sufferings of the society by * 
tithes, &c. the latter amounting in Great Britain to 6940L and in Ireland to iha $ 1 ] 

We have been reminded in this meeting of such of our friends as are in lonely situ¬ 
ations, and few in number. We desire tnese may be concerned not to neglect their 
little meetings j but therein to wait upon the Loan, in whose prereace there is life, . 
and to have their expectations on him afonc s considering that lus tender .compassion . 
is not only to the multitude, but descends even to the two or three gathered In bis 
name. Let this, indeed, hr encouragement to all to persevere in the practice of as* 
sejnbling for the worship of Goa: and as att are in need of help from above,, to . 
strengthen them in ttsrperfeananeaof their several dttiirs, whether as parents, at * 
Votr. IL 3 N 
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hpads of families, as children, or as servants j let us humbly trust that those who* walk. 
be^re f him with acceptance, will by him bo honoured with hit irScioMS wwatapcf and' 

SUJD^jrt.. ♦ .-i.- > iv . ' . . t ' v >ii '\ /ft 

Wc hud ourselves also, engaged at this time to caution our fcllow-pnrfmoort to. 
watch, with a close atteotioo, against giving way to the unsubieoted'Actrtity a&i&eir 
own spirits. Many there are, who# although willing, to confess the-idepOtency thereof 
for puf^inoung the spiritual welfare of men* are yea unwilling tovubnri* to* the restraint 
of divine wisdom in outward engage*?<ant& Fipm this, cause suchlhavoDftenfaikdin 
plausible pursuits, often brought jreproach on our profession, oftep distress on tfcdm- 
selye*. Tlius also some have been, improperly led into Speculative optAiolu orithe 
affairs of this unstable world# apd the eommotions which rend iv very ipconwarcntly 
wi$h fhe purity and simplicity of our principles# and unbecoming/thosd' wha pmfess 
t 9 i>e ^subjects of the peaceful kingdom. o£C*i»ltx«. Let npt such indulge thanirflves 
In contention# even with their tongues. Fallow peace with all tqciL- Study . Up bn. 
quiet and do,yow own business i remembering, that the spiritual Jerusalem is a,quiet 
habitation i and that to lead a hply unhUmea&e life among vpen, walking in the fear, 
of T riie Lonp, and according to the direction of that light whonewith. he fivoujs^us, is 
to ^contribute, in the degree which he approves# to the advancement, of true r efo r mation, 
in the eartlu 

.Although wc are stiJI enable tp rejoioe in beholding an end to .the wfftrmgsof our 
African fellow-men# we continue to cherish a tender concern for their restoration, to 
their proper rank-in 80^^. On the subject of the Slave Trade being laid before us,' 
a solemn pause endued# and though no step appears expedient far jus at thisjtmcture, 
to take as a body, we desire that every One of us may continue t® sympathise with this 
afflicted peppie,.apd endeavour to excite in his respective sphere of acquaintance, alike 
companion for tbriratyiost unparalleled suffering. 

Pear Friends# we b*.v* not any desire unprefitably .to multiply words 5. but oh, that 
wc might be enahled'to rouse the supine among us, of evory>agfc* and of every appear¬ 
ance, to the awiui thought that they are not their own! Soraiy, were this alarm ef- 
factually sounded in their ears, many who now gird themselves# gp.whither they Bat, 
and, absent themselves when they-list from an attendance ea the Loan sernce, 
would pot only submit tp be restrained by his fear# but would pray that his hand might 
nbt spare, nor his eyes pity, until a disposition was produced and established in them, 
to servo him in sinj^eness of heart. 

Signed in and pn behalf of the Meeting# 

JOS. GURLEY BEVAN, Clerk tp the Jtfcpting. 


PREFERMENTS. 

f I’HIK Rev. JobWallace, to the valuable rectory pf Rayne, In Essex. The Rev, 
Jfc * George' Addis qn,M, A. to the'rectory pf Great Brickhill, Bucks." 'The Eari of 
Exeter, unanimously elected Recorder of the borough of Stamford. The Rev. Edward 
MiBer# to the vicarage 6f All-Saints, Northampton. The Rev. G. Shprard, to the rec¬ 
tory of Bqriingham St. Peter, in Norfolk, The Rev. Jphn Fisher, of Cpssington# tq 
the rectory of Brockhall, in Northamptonshire. The Rev. Thpmas Sheepshanks, 
M. A. to the rectory of Wimple, in Cambridgeshire. The Rev. W. Mairis, EL A. 
Priest Vicar of Wells Cathedral, to the Vicarage of Mudford, in the county pf Somer¬ 
set. Vickery Gibbs, Esq. Barrister, elected Recdrder of the City of Bristol, in the 
ropmldf the late Richard Burke, Esq. Colonel Yorke, appointed Lieu tenaht-GOvemor 
oftthe Tower. Mr. Grant, the Welch Judge, to be Solicitor General tq her Majesty, 
and Me. O. Haidiuge* Attorney General. The Rev. Henry Richards; 3 . D. senior 
F0ow of Exeter College, Oxford; to the valuable rectory of Bushe^, Herts. Thomas 
Basham, Prctfetor of Divinity ih the Cphege at Hac&iey, vacant by thr resignation 
qf vhe''Rev.' DL Priestley. The Right Hort. Henry Dubdds, ofMeMtlp, one of the 
Principal 3 afat*rt« pf SUte, chosen Governor; smd Patrick 1 Mitiet, Esq. of Dal- 
sfaton, Bcfiaql Governor of the Bank bf Scotland. The Re*. Dcmainbray, 

B; Fdlow pf Exeter College, Oxfohd, to be oneofhw Majesty's Preachers at. 
Vttifahalh * Joseph *Bsq. the Minister’s private Secret*^#- to be Paymaster of 
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the* Gat'ptiwonef*of Chelsea Hospital? drOfWrlo %Van Htne afeoh V 1000L ft ywtf ,!** I 
peace S00L The Rev. T. A. Salmon, M. A. of Wells, to the rectory of Stoke Gifittrdj ,J - 
alias Jb o dm j f Stoke* i» SOmewettlare. - Robert Sadler Mftftdy, Eeq. appointed a OtttiL 
anisstedrof the V&otoaMh^jQ&oe. The R*v.;R 4 chard Hughes; of HetnefHetriptf''' 
stead,4* the valuable&i kt§ of.lMguUy, in Merionethshire. - The Rev. Charles' " 
wai^ m thenaea^ OfHaveriil, Suffolk. - The Rev. Wirt, firrftft, B< A. to the rtctt#/ ,; t 
of SUfif&vd; ta- Norfolk— The Rev. John De Veil m die vicarage of Aldftfeham, Hfer&; 
Mr. JotmJngk, Attorney at Law, k elected a Coroner ft* the ttfcipty o» Cambridge!! 
The ftev.Jlaiph Bataev A. M. archdeacon of Tomess> to be chancellor of the dioon ^ '<* 
of Imer' ThvDiroctors of the India Company have appointed Capfr Robert Ah& -- 
dersonvqfthe SdrJUlvrard Hughes, Master Attendant of their Bombay-Marine. Tft* ' 
Lord Liestenant Of Ireland has appointed Richard Zouch, lite Of Wakefield, Esq.tbb*' 7 
first cfcriptoihe Lands of the Treasury in that kingdom. ‘ J. Jefferies, Esq. Clerk of 
theSsrvey at Woolwkk Docked, to be Ctetfc of the Cheque of tfrtfsftirf yaM, lit the r« 
roaot of DmiitdFissei,, Esq; superannuated on account of hie Ut State of healths - G«**g£ d 
Gaync*,<£eq. Clerkof the Survey of. Sheernees Dock-yard, to be Clerk of the Survey 1 - 
at WcsMeh, In the room of Mr. Jefferies* Mr. ffeaslow, a dark ln*fte Navy-OfRd^ ' 
son of Sir John Henslow, Surveyor of his Majesty's Navy, appointed CleFRTbf tfth^ 
Sunr*y~at Sinxrmsty in : the roomrof -Mr. Gbynei, Godfrey Thornton', Esq r . chiftAt 
Governor,, md Daniel Giles, Esq. Deputy .Governor of the Bank. Mess. BcachciOfc*^ 
Boehm, Besasquce, Champa on, jut*. Dared I, Dei, Donien, Harman, HarHSon,’L^Hjnr 
Long, Manning, Neavv Osborne, Payne, PesTse, Petrie, Pfigett, Rdkes, Reed, Th&£ 
hssson, Wetland, Whitmore, and Wimhorp, Esqra. chbfen Directors of the Battk.o? 
Sir Frauds Baring, Bftrt,. Mesr. Ingtis, Moneys Manship, Metcalf, and the 
. Mayor, elected Directors of the East India Cwnpany-~G<orge Date, Efcq. the unsy<?i' 
cessful candidate. Abraham Wilkinson, Esq. re-eketed Governor, and George QofiL 
frey Hoffinan* Esq. jre^dtctrd Deputy-Governor of Bank Stock; WiHiatn DeVaytifts? " 
Esq. chosen Chairman, jnd John Hunter, Esq: Deputy Chairman, of the Court of 
rectors of the.EaSt^IndU Company. Isaac Scbwnbetgy Esq, to the command Of th#‘^ 
Culloden man of war of pq guns, in the.room of Sfr Thomas Rfch, Butt; eftatedfefUfciR 
officer. The Rev. Thomas Parkinson, Rector of Kegworth in Leicestershire, *rid'&ft$ (v 
tutor of Christ College, Cambridge, to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. Dr. WBUartf T 
Jack, Professor of Philosophy in the King's College and University of Aberdeen* iff thte'-*' 
room of Dr. Dunbar, who has resigned. The ReV. John Wood, to the vicarage of 
Brenzetdm Kent. The Rev. James Vetsdlioyle, LL. B. elected Dean of St. Patrick, 
Dublin, on the resignation of the Rev. Robert Fowler, A. M. who is collated to the 
Archdeaconry of Dublin/ Rev. Robert W m e kw e ifth, elected c h ap la in-o f St: Saviour's, 
Southwark. The Rev. Caley Illingworth, M. A. to the livings of Scampton and 
Bartow in Lincolnshire. The Duke Of Newcastle appointed by the King Steward of 
SherwOqd Forest, in the room of his father. . The Rev. John Wood,- to ffieviouqgp-o# < 
Hern. The Rev, Dr. Price, a Canon of Salisbury, and hephew to the Blsfop df 
Durham, appointed a Prebend of Durham, void by the death of the Rev. PhfppV. 
Weston, rector of Witney, Ac. fee. General Stuart to the command of the British .* 
army employed in the reduction of Corsica, in the room of General Dundas ^ aq&Co^ t 
lpnel Trigge, Deputy-Governor of Portsmouth, appointed second in command in tfiftt t 
island. : j* 
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; MARRIAGES., , •;•? 

THE Most NoblctheThike of Atholl td Lady Madeod, relict of the late Lord Mac* 
leod. jdhn VcmOn, jun. Esq. of Lincoln's Iftn*. to Miss Cornish,: of Boreatffin ini^ 
Shropshire; At Bathi .the Right Hon. Lord Belmore, to Miss C^dvralL Matfikvm^ 
Allen Lee, Esqr Of Bedford-square, to Miss Dasbwood, sister of Francis Dishwdofi, l 
Esq. of Hftlhqdace, Kent.. The^^JLev. Robert ClarkeGaswall, ofBurfiardrOxfotdahud#^ 
to Mfss Deane, daughter of Henry Deane, Esq. of Reading. AtPatrixbdrnci Kem^^ 
the Rev. Edwaid.HlktHeyi of Kiblett, Shropshire, to Mi^ Charbtte Tayloa; iRixiiip r 
Ainslie, Esq; Ofthe MidcHe Tethple, to Miss MedlyCOtt;daughteBofThpttq^Hinch«M »-.t 
M edlycott, £sq. of Ven:H©use,;Somerset. Jbhrt Ceten, Eocfi of Woodcoee,Tb 
to the Right Honour• Lady .Maria Grey; James Rvcr^fd, -E .*>§[ the?iMwUte. r 
Temple, to Miss Blencowe, daughter of the late Henry* Prescott Blencowe, Esq. 

3 N a 
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Mis V' c .r >> jOeaths. *. • *' ’* :*. *?-.... 

V" ‘A'^fr i?ufcl(ii/$e'@W- J 0&c P^ HwtJ* third justice of hi* Majesty^ CouiLflft^ng’s 
‘Bkih cn^ and third sort to the late Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. /At tyjtynfyjkit 
'Fhlnfoiith* .Thomas Pattfcksori Braithw^fte, Esq. commander of ft* M^e?t^jpafifcct 
'the flo\ye>. pn the Lisbon station. ThcRev. J. Scott, of itchin inHant*: cam* 
to town Upon hfs daughter’s marriage with, the Earl of Oxford, at whose ton j<e he 
Raised his lafct moments. At Jersey, hfrujor Stephen Payne Atjye, qftheR^adJflUrsi r 
ment of Artillery. Suddenly*, Cecil Bromley Wray, Esq, of Lari coin VInn. At Bomly, 
near Langholm, James Neil, aged 107 years: he, was a native of Banffshire, and was 
at the battle of Sheriffmuir, in the year 1715, In Glenbucket’s regiment of horsej he 
t H»<*VfK]rhe 4 lthjrjnaB» and retained his faculties nearly to the last. ^Afc 4 &i*W«a 4 in 
JbOMei; Graavtowv6trert, the Right Hen. Dowager Lady Vt^nony 1 At? f Powiiayf}rtm 
£yagv. Suigepn kithcerray with, his Royai Highness ttottoke of Veeki ** lAt Tiri- 
tide, fa< Devonshire* George Greeny ftm litutenant oi his Chatham ‘INvi- 

gtOU OfMaragw. * da Ireland, Bur James Nugent, Bart. At Oxford*Mrt'James iatOg * 
foedu Wtoftad bom more than half a century cook of | esu*Cfcll#g&> lh f that' HftHreffcity. 
JtvNcvfHatprct, Spring Gardena, Henry Drummond, jurt. Esq.* Member of PArtteneftt 
jpC'GestlirRtartg* N*«folfc> and son*in-taw to the Hon; Hemy ^rfdaa^ Ali.GUOete- 
■fsmvnv county of Kildare, kt Ireland (the seat of- her unde^ ffte; JlighfcfWfl. Thonfitt^Co* 
notty) MwsF/ttpfrahhtmly daughter ofichotateGecrfgoRobeftFitagdfiddi^fisqilnd^gftnid 
Aieoeito the fcacl of Bristol« By ■ her death, a property 4 %tima(*tf Wdrtiv dc- 

Mohnasro her Amqte^Cbas. LioaeLEitzgeradd r E»q. lotto MvffisWrimtari j Si r Oal- 

l}fi&l'Jfat< C&ptam oft Ms Majesty's <®foiu Berwick. AtLatagfeVd.HJHy 1 CbrftWall* the 
Jtav»‘Cl|arta Hammett*. one afilik Majesty”* Justices of tho t Piettoe I fbr the of 

BevomandvCompralL* - At Syttehham, Devonshire, Artfr to^lTheriiajgfc, ESy. ; k£6tf*£4.; 
J&stfved .tifoofficeiaf High Sheriff of the county in the ft&'tyftfJ At-hHhofa» in 
Bcsfodey^sqvanr*: Bristol, Tho. TyndalL Esq. banket*. 1 At YdrtceMpel^Mr. 

JsmefoMitcto). TiteJCountew of Oulldfo/d, at hfc LOHhip'X house 1 in H off rt ^ treet, 
GavMrtUsh-square 4 *her Ladyship was daughter of tN pft^t Edfl^rBucRlngfinm- 
shire. .The, Hon. Captain Carlton, of the Royals, eldest soaoftLord Btottoftti** Go¬ 
vernor of dro Province of Lower Canada. Mr. Henry Shepherd* fet tffchoused Mus- 
vrrH>hdl. The R*X. Charles Smith, rector of WeetmgEL Miifj WtthlHi Safeits, 
Norfolk. Aged upwards of 70, the Rev.- Clement TocRte,' viedr cifCWpffonhitfii’ in 
Cambridgeshire, and a justice • of the Peace. Charles BembrMge, v -Esq. ofBdivs^r’s- 
stfoet* • Mr. Samuel Jerome*Grrnim, a native of Switzerland, amfsfo drt&tfof tHe first 
respectability* The Lady of the Hon. Mr. Justice GrOse. - At Barnes, Surrey* "%s. 
Cowley* of Gkoidh^nger, Esse*. At Durham, theRev. Phipps Weston, preffettiUry 
of that church, - and rector of Witney, Oxfordshire. Mrs. Spottiswoode, vrife<af John 
Spottiswoode, Esq.*of Sack vUk-street. At Edinburgh, General Robert Dalryrfiplc 
HmnjElphimtone, Colonel of she ^gd'reghnent of foot. M. Le Garthe, corfitnooder 
ij£ LlEngagotnte, captured by the Concorde: he Was killed by the second btoadside. 
At'Lower Cheam*'Surrey, John Antrobus, Bsq. banker, in die Strand. * In Upper 
Wimpole-strtdt; .John-Richardson, Esq;: he Was Commodore its India during the late 
wa&v In Wimpci-^troet, Thomas Devison Bland, Esq. In Great Sliire-lane, WilL 
Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Bai rister at Law. At his fomily seat of Kinnaird* 
near Falkirk, in Scotland, James'Bruce, Esq. the celebrated Abyssinian traveller- At 
Shrewsbury* Joho. Pritchard, a rag-.collector, aged 100 $ he was chil- 

& by two wives. At Great Yarmouth* the Right Ho*k Lady GkfQta' Home, 
itw .nCdfifoe«i«Ac# ancUister of the* present Earl of Homtk AtBo^gWyy Wi the 71st 
year of his age, the Rev. Valentine Lumley, rector of Stockton, in Norfolk, and vicar 
of St. Margaret’s, Ilketshall, in Suffolk. At Chilham Castle, Kent, Tliomas Heron* 
Esq. Suddenly, as he was on his return to town from his seat at Holker, near Lan¬ 
caster, the Right Hon. Lord George Cavendish, uncle to the Duke of Devonshire* one 
of his Majesty’s most Hon. Privy Council, and one of the Representatives in Parlia¬ 
ment for Derbyshire. At Henwick, near Worcester, Thomas Farley, Esq. son of 
Thomas Farley, Esq the present High Sheriff fbr that county. At York House, in 
the Strand, Pierce Sinnott, Esq. formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Niagara, in North- 
America. At his villa near Turn ham-Green, Augustus Rogers, Esq. Secretary to the 
Board of Ordnance. At his seat at Highnam, in Gloucestershirej Sir John Guise* 
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Bart. At Ms house in Bloorosbury-SqWfffefr Kfcthanid Smith, Esq. a Director of the 
Baetl| tdia Company, apd one of the Representatives in Parliament jfbr Rochester. 
At Flrtfngdoir, Berks, Mrs. Cooper, f wife of Mi 1 . Coopeft t At Woodforcf ffridgf, 
Essex, Richard Rogers, Esq. aged S6. At Hhveftjngham, in Suffolk, Sir Thoraqs 
Altert, Bart: of Somerley Hall, in that cOutty. The reigning Duke of Me&lcnbipg 
StreLtX, brother \o tfie Queen. The Marquis of Hertford, aged 73. At Madrid, #1 
his ti $t year, the Duke of Berwick, son to the Princess pf Saqgro, and last mate issue 
•f Marshal Berwick, natural sod to James JI. king of England. * 

‘ ; ' ' BANKRUPTS. * * 

SETH Bulk of Sudbury, Suffolk, victualler. George Monks, latp of Great BfckMK 
Lancashire, victualler. Patrick Hunter, of Wetl’ft-yard, Great Preseot-street r 'MSdC 
dlcsex, merchant, Thomas Love, of Hounslow, Middlesex, innkeeper. Thumbs 
Smallwood, of Pah-maE, shopkeeper. Robert Yates,' of St. Neot's, Honbagdosshirev 
draper. .John Baker, pf Bath, taylor. James. Daniel 1 , of Laebb* street, sjMtalficMifc 
linen-draper. Thomas Rymill, of Middle Barton, Oxfordshire, dealer. John Dixont 
of Teptfiaip, Devonshire 9 William Jeffery Dixon, of St. John's in Newfouixfidhd^ 
J«atUjardine,iOf.Nflwtp» Abbott, Dev mm hire -?> and John Dkkanoj ofKretoaAbta^ 
aforesaid, merchants and partners- jpsiah Wheeler, of BrisfcOVdraper. Peter Warner 
Hagen, of Tottenham, Middlesex, makr factor. Robert Thorp, of Beverley, Yk 4 n 
shire, common-brewer. Robert Pinner, late of Louth, iiacofoshire,cahiArt-maker. 
John Evans, late of Manafeld-street, St, .George's Fields, Surrey, carpenter. Thomas 
Tant, lateof little Jamts-stfert, Middlesex, vintner. Hugh Fraser, of Basirigtatii 
street, London, merchant. Henry Potter* late of, Freckenham, in Suffolk, doted 
Thomas Evans, of Wardour-street, Westminster, haberdasher.. John Bradley, Of 
Stockport, Cheshire, musioal-inshrumenjt maker. Samuel Berridge, of High-Helborm 
Middlesex, man's jncjrcer Henry Prior Hunt and Edward Hum, df Stratford, bu eX; 
coach makers. Thomas Hpade, late of Chertsey, Surrey, dealer. John Cdemafe 
Hearie, of Plymouth, linen-draper. John Lawrence and Thomas Yates, both of ManuJ 
cheater, merchants. Jonas Fox, of Hampstead, Middlesex, vmtnfr. Thomas Smith; 
of Lower Thames* street, London, victualler* Thomas Robinson, of Elm-court; 
Middle Temple* London, money-scrivener. Thomas Palin, of Gloucester, b re w er , 
Samuel Haslehurst, of Liverpool, chair-maker. John Warwick,’ of Friday-StreetJ 
London, warehouseman. John Anderson, of Holbom, London, bookseller. Wat; 
Peter Watson, of Selby, Yorkshire, mercer. Richard Boxall, of D lie-street, St. Mary, 
le-bonne, victualler. William Pennington, late of H alii well, Lancashire, mine* 
facturer. Thomas Liddiard, of Great Pulteney-street, Westminster, carpenter. W 3 L* 
liam Williams, of Lambeth Butts, Surrey, broker. William Peame, of Leicester* 
square, hardwaremarn. .Thomas Moss, late of Charing-Cross, taylor. Jonas Free^ 
mantle, of Grays-lnn-lane, horse-dealer. Richard Watson, of Upton Magna, Salop; 
iron-master. . Anthony Calvert, of New-street, Covent Garden, glass-seller. Jdlnt 
Humphreys, of W.ebb-street, Southwark, victualler. John Lawrence, Thomas Vate£ 
and David Holt, of Manchester, cotton-spinners. Peter Morris and Peter Moerff 
the younger, of Bristol, carpenters. John Haywood, of Birmingham, brass.founder* 

COMMISSIONS SUPERSEDED. 

William Bayliss, of New Brentford, Middlesex, innholder. William Simpson, of 
the Fleet-market, mealnun. Vincet Board and John Griffin, late of Bow-lanty 
London, haberdashers. Francis M‘Knight, of Long-Acre, brown linen manufactured 
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19. Dancing, thoughts on, 30.^ 

Amusements, public, strictures OQ, 65, Deaths, So, 160, 13I, 399^ 476. 

146, 227, 3to, 382,462* Denmark, the royal library or, opened to 

Anatomy of Homer, 414. the use of thepeople, 75. 
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Saxon, UmL Druidism, account oft 177, 345, 434. 
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extract from his life, 26. Knights Templars, 235. An answer 
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Bankrupts, 239, 320, 400, 477. earl of Chesterfield, with a description 

Banka, Thomas, Esq. the celebrated sculp- of St. George's Cave at Gibraltar, 44 j. 

tor, memoirs of, 323.. Durham, present state of Freemasonry in 

Bsneyoience, a fragment, 44* the county of, 246. 

Blind man, an ingenious one, 1*8. Edinburgh, riot at the theatre there, 316. 

Brlssot, life of, 367. * Education, a plan oh 130,209, 288- 

Characters, of Cumberland bishop of Pe- Egalite, M. Philip, nislife, 102*. 
thorough, 175—Of Ctoero, 234—of Envy, a cure for, 248. 

Regulus, 374. Essays, on architecture, 32.*—the GtoSee, 
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Cicero, character of, 254. happiness, 58.—Education, 
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the ancient, 81* , ' • The study of datura! philosophy, 36^. 

Courage, essay op,: jtpi .?• 4 . ’• • ' —Retefing, r^t.— 1 Thecharacter of Ci- 

Coustos, a Freemason, his?suffeii«^s» cero,234.—Of Regulus, 374«s-rjK*cping 
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cemry fora telpher of youth, 130.— 

. Om tlwpffHMy of rndfmc rwiH, tt». 
—On modern wit, 327.—On the use 
and abuse of speech, 452.—On suicide, 
45 $- 

Feasting, thoughts on, 31. 

Fortune, remarks op the mutability-of, 
* 34 - 

^ox, vfopdpifiii cunning of one, 296. 
Fragment on benevolence, 44, 
Freemasonry, the principles of, explain¬ 
ed, 5> 89. 

» » - . ’ Present state oft in purhazp, 

246. 

Freemasons, address to them in general, 19. 
Funerals of Maspns, ceremony observed, 
and service performed at, 20. 

Gaming, thoughts on, 28. 
Gibraitar^deB« 4 ^tfoft of 5 t.-George*s Cate 
at that place, 445. 

Gothic architecture, essay on, 34. 

Gonld, Mr. Justice, epitaph on, 390. 
Groat, account p(j9hn,0’(^o^VHou#e 
in Scotland, 357* • < 

Guadaloupe, interesting historical ( anec¬ 
dotes Of, 446. : \ 

Hiffernan, Dr. Paul, memoirs pf, *£4, 35$* 
Homer, on the anatomical kuowkhgapf 
that ancient writer, 414. ^ 

Horne, Pr.. bishopofNorwicj^Jifpo^ 

Hunting, thoughts pn* : . 

Jackall, naturafnistory of, ’449, 

Jealousy, ttoug^ts 09^ ifo [ * 

Indian, speech of one on the immoderate 
use throng ljqyprs^q. ( 

Ingenuity,surprising insfancfs of in a bUnd, 
man, ^28- .. v - , 

Inquisition, cruel proceedings.in, against 
Coustos, .for Ereemasoncy, 97, .169,, 

* 49 > 33 x t 44 «>' 

Instinct,, ap essay .on, ijj. ■* 

Invasion, reflections on the terrors of 
it, and modes of defence against, points 
ed out, zao, _ 

Johnson, Dr., original letter of, 202. 
kelly, Hugh, memoirs of, 59,, 107, 204* 
jGllamey, tour tp the lakes of, 282, 337, 
4 * 7 * 

Kings, on the sacred characters of, 45. 
Knights Templars,, a letter from Thomas . 
Dunckericy, G, M. tp ajttt frater- 
nity, 335. 


Letters, of queen Zlia^tthi If 5 ,.w 4 r *74*. 
—Of Dr. Johnson, ^2Q2.**-pf Volfcafre, 
271.—Of Mary qupepofScot* ya queen 
h, 328^-Pf .queen .Elizabeth, 
cholas Thrpgmprtpn>ibid/rr,r^: 
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Elizabeth, 
to Sir Niche 
(Dean Swift, 56. 
Life, thoughts on the 
Journals, to 
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London stone, antiquity of, 133. 

Longevity, remarks on the p tobshfo 
caqses of, 38. 

Mack, colonel, account of, 273. 
tyan, ; thoughts on, n6» 

A-good old one, described, 196, 

—- A weak one ibid. 

—— A mere great one, 197. 

Manners of the great, on the influence of, 
on society, 435. 

Masonic anecdote, 166. 

•-— Intelligence, .393, 394, 469. 

Masonry, Charges, essays, letters. Sec. qnr 
1* *9 5> 20, a6, 69, 81, 80, 97, 

150,151, ij6o, 161, 266,169,170,194, 
231,245,249, 304*, 305, 329,331,335, 
389. 393 » 394 i 4 ^ 488 * 4 M* 4 «Rfcj 

■ 467, 46S, 469. 

Masons, political characters of those who 
are proposed for this fraternity to be 
attended to, 176. 

m - s t na Address tola gdnwal, 19. 

Mara, Madame, memoirs of, 243; 

Mapfegn, 80,160, 237* 475* 1 
Matrimony, its effects tgi human k>ag*a 
! vity, 40. 

‘ Memoirs of Mr. 'Banks the sculptor, 323.' 
j. —Of Brisspt, 367.—Athmok> 26^ 
Mrs* Ayacough, 341, 421.—Co»«to«, s - 
97, 169, 249, 331, 440.—M. Egalite, 
i82.-rt-Dr. Homeff bishop of Norwich, 

| . 2 57.—Dr. Hiffernan, 264,3 58^—Hugh 
1 ; Kelly, 59, 207-, 204^-ColonehMaek, - 
1 .173.—Madame Mara, 2431—Mr. North-' 

{ . cote, ia6.^-Dc. Watkins, 167. - 

Monies, foreign, value. of in British ceSfi, 

. 79, ► . 1 ' 

Music, thoughts on, 31. 

—*-f*.extmondmary instance of the power 
i of, over animals, 230. ‘ 1 \ 

Mutability of fortune, remarks on, 134* : ‘ 
Natural philosophy, essay on thr study" ■ ' 

1 pf, 369. - ' " -‘- % - 

: ■■ Tiistory of the.jaefeaU,449. 
Navigation, essays on the progress of, 36, - 
l ioo, 212,291,352. ; 

News, foreign And domestic, 75, 157, 

i» 33 > 3 * 4 . , 94 i 4 « 9 - 1 ... 

Njew-ycar, thoughts on, 49. 

Nprthcote Mr. the paintesVHtemoirs Of,ia6. * 
Nprwidvlift of Dr. Horne, hUtopo$*5y<* 
Orleans, duke of, St* Egalite. i- 

Parliamentary praooedifigs, ift&tfftpft *‘‘* 

377 > 457 * — - '. J .. 

Fen park Hole, ftccouncofrtS -«* •^ - 

Pljilodetphior particulateof‘ the pkgd#^ :: 
, thenc> 60. ‘ J" . ;-k: • r ? 1 - 1 -:v “'^ 

Physioansiof -* 

count of, f29, ^ 
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Plague in Philadelphia, authentic account 
60. 

Pleasures, o» the utHiiy, choice, and use 

Poetry, prologue and epilogue to w Heigh- 
bo fora Husband, 1 ’ <77.—-A Masonic 
Prologue, 69.—On the Deceit of the* 
World, 70.—On the Vanity of* the 
Work), 7h*-On Atftbition, ibid.—-Ele¬ 
giac Stanzas, 72.—Ode for the New 
year, 75.—To the Affluent, 74.—-New 
Royal Arch Song, 150.—-Masonic Pro¬ 
logue, 151.—Prologue spoken at Mr. 
Audinet’s academy at Bloomsbury, tea. 
Rural Felicity, 153.—To Friendship, 

154. —Impromptu, ibid.—On Content, 

155. —On an Infant who died soon after 
Its Birth, 15$.—Epitaphs, ibid.—Pro¬ 
logue and Epilogue to “ Box Lobby 
Challenge,'* 227, 228.—Ode to Ma¬ 
sonry, 131.—Advice to a Painter, 232. 
—The Enquiry, 133.—Procrastination, 
ibid.—Masonic Prologue, 304.—Ma¬ 
sonic Song, 305.—Lyric Ode by Gray, 
not inserted in his Works, ibid.—Con¬ 
test between the Lips and Eyes, 306.— 
To the Memory of a Young Lady in 
the Isle of Wight, by T, P. 307.— 
Stanzas written by Lord Capel while a 
Prisoner hi the Tower, 308.—Prologue 
and Epilogue to “ Fodtain viUe Forest,” 
311, 312.—Occasional Prologue and 
Epilogue on opening the New Drury- 1 
Lane Theatre, 382,383.—Prologue and j 
Epilogue to “ The Jew,” 386, 387.— ■ 
Invocation to Masonry, 389.—Maso- { 
nic Ode, ibid.—Epitaph on Judge 
Gould, 390.—To Miss ***•*, by 
T. P. 391.—The Field of Battle, 39a. 
—Ode for his Majesty’s Birth-day, 
463.—Verses on Lord Thurlow’s vi¬ 
siting Scarborough, 464,—Stanzas ad¬ 
dressed to the Warlike Gfflilus of Great 
Britain, by Mr. Tasker, 466.—Ode to 
a Militia Officer, by T. P, ibid.—True 
Greatness, 467.—Masonic Song, 468. 

Portrait painter, anecdote of a wretched 
one, 31. 

Potatoes,Lancashire methodbf dressing, 79. 

Prayer used at the Initiation of a Candi¬ 
date for Masonry, 19. 

Present state of Masonry in the county of 
Durham, Z46, in Sunderland, 404. 

Printie of Wales, anecdotes of, 57, 403. 

Promotions, 8o, 160, 237, 474. 

Prophecy, a singular one, 59. 

Prussia, Masonic anecdote of the late king 
of. 433 - 

Putrid Fever, core for, 79. 

Reading, essay on, 193. 

JUgulus, character of, 374. 


Resolution, essty on, 119. 

Sa t water, experiment for making it 
fresh j 230. 

Saxon architecture treated on, 34. 

Seaports of England and France, distances 
between, 126. 

Secret, on keeping one, 48. 

Sentiments, generous, 49. 

Sermon of Sterne, not printed in his 
works, 436. 

Sexes, equality of> 56. 

Slavery, African, thoughts on, 198. 

Speech, on the use gnd abuse of, 452. 

Speech of his Majesty on opening the 
Parliament, Jan. 21, r794, 77* 

■«—■ * of an Indian, on the immoderate 
use of strong liquors, 450. 

a Masonic one, delivered at a 
Grand Lodge hi York, 1726, 329, 409. 

Spirituous liquors, on the immoderate 
use of, 450. 

Sterne, Lawrence, a sermon of hit, not 
primed in his works, 436. 

StiUingfteet, bishop of Worcester, cha¬ 
racter of, 252. 

Suicide, essay on, 455 - 

Sunderland, present state of Masonry in, 
404. 

Swartz, a famous German painter, anec¬ 
dote of, 2x6. 

Sweden, conspiracy discovered in, 79. 

Teacher, qualifications and duty of, 130. 

Temper, on equanimity of, 40. 

Temperance, eSsay on, 63. 

v -■ — ■ ■ » its physical effects, 39. 

Theatre, 65,146, 227, 310, 382, 461. 

— the new one of Drury Lane de¬ 
scribed, 229. 

■ — «■« Edinburgh, riot there, 316. 

Theatrical exhibitions, thoughts on, 30. 

.Theophrastus, memorable death-bed 
speech of, 296. 

Tour to the Lakes of KJBamey, 282, 337, 
417. 

Turenne, marshal, anecdote of, 55. 

VMion, one emblematic of the vicissitudes 
of life, 42. 

Voltaire, letter from, to D’Alembert, 271. 

Wales, anecdotes of the Prince of, 57,403. 

Watkins, Dr. John, memoirs of, 167. 

Wear, ceremony of laying the foundation 
of a bridge over that river, 406. 

Will, on the propriety of makingone, 102. 

Wmterton East-fndiaman, narrative of 
the loss of, 273^ "314. 

Wit, thoughts on modem, 327. 

Yellow fever. See Plague. 

York, speech delivered at the Grand 
Lodge of, 329, 409. 

Youth, one of extraordinary bulk and 
weight described, 195. • 
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